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T  TNDER  a  well  eflablimed  government,  exempt  from  popular  controul, 
V  an  accurate  and  comprehenfive  knowledge  of  the  various  circum- 
ftances  of  a  country,  on  the  part  of  thofe  who  exercife  the  principal  func- 
tions of  the  ftate,  does  not  appear  to  be  indifpenfably  necefiary,  when  th^ 
obedience  of  the  people  is  the  fole,  or  paramount  object  of  concern.  To 
infure  that  obedience,  a  due  proficiency  in  the  art  of  government  is  the 
chief,  or,  perhaps,  the  only  requifite.  To  promote  the  profperity  of  a 
nation,  a  much  more  diverfified  knowledge,  than  that  of  the  mere  flatefman, 
muft  unqueftionably  be  attained. 

Except  in  a  country,  where  the  nature  of  the  fyftern  of  civil 
polity  authorifes  public  difcuflions  of  the  condud  of  individuals  in 
power ;  where  popular  diflatisfa&ion  may  be  exprefTed  with  impunity  ; 
where  theJanguage  ofcenfuremay  fafely  be  employed;  where  a  fpirit 
of  refiftance  to  opprefiive  or  arbitrary  meafures  may  eafily  be  gene- 
rated or  roufed;  and  where,  confequently,  there  exifts  a  neceflity  of  obferv- 
ing  a  confiderable  de;gree  of  deference  to  the  prevailing  fentiments  of  the 
governed,  a  comparatively  limited  and  imperfect  knowledge,  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  a  country,  will  generally  fuffice  for  the  profecution  of  the 
bufinefs  of  government :  human  ingenuity  feldom  failing  to  diflipate 
emergent  embarrafTments;  and  the  habkual  craft  of  flatefmen  ufually  pro- 
viding the  means  of  reconciling  the  nation  at  large  to  almofl  any  meafure, 
or  fyftem,  whether  the  refult  of  policy,  or  paflion. 

But  to  govern  a  country  merely  with  a  view  to  the  obedience,  or  prac- 
tical acquiefcence  of  the  fubjeft,  undeniably  betrays  a  total  want  of  that 
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laudable  ambition,  which  ought  to  actuate  thofe  who  afpire  to  govern ;  and 
a  complete  dereliction  of  that  duty,  which  thofe  who  require  the  political 
fubmiffion  of  others,  cannot,  without  a  demonftrable  violation  of  the  recog- 
nized principles  of  right,  decline  to  perform*  That  ambition  and  that  duty- 
do  evidently  concur  in  demanding  a  fedulous  purfuit  of  meafures,  conducive 
to  the  internal  felicity,  the  vigour  and  profperity  of  a  country  i  and  fuch 
meafures  do  obvioufly  require  a  thorough  previous  knowJedge  of  all  its 
"various  circumflances^ 

Among  thofe  who  are  entrufted  with  the  chief  management  of  public 
affairs,  in  an  independent  country,  it  is  to  be  prefumed,  that  a  due  knowledge 
of  the  circumftances  of  that  country  is  rarely  wanting;  however  incongruous 
with  that  knowledge  their  meafures  may  frequently  be.  But  this  attainment 
alone,  fuperadded  to  profeffional  competency*  is  not,  in  all  cafes,  fufficient 
to  enable  the  ftatefman  to  purfue  that  courfe  which  his  appropriate  duty  and" 
ambition  prefcribe.  When  other  countries  are  dependant  on,  or  connected 
with  that  in  which  his  fphere  of  action  lies ;  but  efpecially  when  an  empire 
has  been  formed  by  the  union  of  two  diftinct  kingdoms,  and,  with  re- 
ference to  real  value,  to  the  various  means  of  national  ftrength,  that  king- 
dom which  has  relinquifhed  the  power  of  legiflation  approximate  that  in 
which  the  fupreme  authority  refides,  a  comprehenlive  and  accurate  know- 
kdge  of  the  circumftances  of  the  former  becomes,  manifeftly,  as  neceffary 
an  acquifition,  towards  promoting  the  profperity  of  the  empire,  as  a  fimi- 
Jar  knowledge  of  thofe  of  the  latter:  the  profperity  of  an  empire,  thu& 
conftituted,  being  evidently  proportionate  to  the  conjunct  profperity  of  its 
eonftitutent  parts;  not  to  that  of  either  alone.  Without  fuch  knowledge, 
meafures  reciprocally  beneficial  to  both  parts,  and  thus  fpecifically  eligible,, 
will  feldom  be  devifed;  while  others  may  poffibly  be  adopted,,  pregnant 
with  much  immediate  benefit  to  the  principal  part  of  the  empire^  but  per- 
haps fo  detrimental  to  the  inferiour  one,  as  to  occafion,  ultimately,  a  dimi- 
nution of  imperial  profperity,  which  no  partial  benefit,  of  whatever  mag- 
nitude, may,  upon  the  whole,  fufficiently  counterbalance.  But  as  thofe 
who  aim  at  the  chief  management  of  public  affairs,  are  probably,  for  the- 
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moft  part,  impreffed  with  a  perfuafion,  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
circumftances  of  the  principal  part  ef  the  empire  is  an  effential  and  primary 
qualification  whereon  to  ground  their  pretenfions ;  while  an  equal  know- 
ledge of  thofe  of  the  other  conftituent  parts  thereof  is  likely  to  be  regarded 
as  a  fecondary  or  fupervenient  acquifition,  there  feems  fufficient  room  for 
fufpe&ing,  that  ftatefmen,  at  leaft  on  their  entrance  into  office,  are  far 
from  being  fo  generally  in  poffeffion  of  the  latter,  as  of  the  former.  And 
though  their  means  of  information  may  be  fubfequently  enlarged,  yet  the 
original  impreffion,  juft  noticed,  will  probably,  in  moft  in/lances,  divert 
them  from  employing  thefe  means,  to  the  utmoft,  in  digefting  and  profe- 
cuting  a  fyftem  of  falutary  meafures  hi  behalf  of  the  inferiour  part  of  the 
empire,  unlefs  its  a&ual|or  approaching  condition  render  it  an  object  of 
extraordinary  concern. 

In  addition  to  the  incidental  opinions  of  eminent  men,  in  different  ages, 
contributing  to  create  high  ideas  of  the  real  value  of  Ireland,  arifing  from 
its  tranfcendant  phyfical  advantages,  a  competent  number  of  hitherto  un- 
noticed fa£b,  and  authentic  public  documents  may  be  (employed  to  mow, 
that  the  actual  and  potential  value  thereof,  as  a  conftituent  member 
of  the  Britifh  Empire,  are  fufficient  to  excite  as  great  a  degree  of  fo- 
licitude  for  its  profperity,  among  thofe  who  prefide  over  public  affairs, 
as  feems  to  be  habitually  experienced  for  that  of  Great  Britain  herfelf-; 
and  a  much  greater  degree  than  ordinarily  prevails  in  behalf  of  the  profpe- 
rity of  other  parts  of  the  Britifh  dominions. 

The  eaftern  poffeffions  of  Great  Britain  are  confeffedly  valuable,  in  i 
high  degree;  fo  alfo  are  her  poffeffions  in  the  weftern  parts  of  the  world. 
But,  confidered  as  fources  of  imperial  ftrength,  they  are,  indifputably,  upon 
the  whole,  inferiour  to  Ireland.  The  fuppiies,  drawn  from  the  former,  may 
•appear,  to  certain  descriptions  in  the  Britifh  community,  far  more  defirable 
than  thofe  which  are  drawn  from  the  latter.  But  if  the  view  be  difmtereft- 
cdly  extended  to  the  whole  aggregate  of  the  real  means  of  imperial  energy, 
it  will,  doubtlefs,  be  acknowledged,  that  the  fuppiies  of  the  eaft,  and  thofe 
of  the  weft,  induftrioufly  augmented  to  the  utmoft,  muft  ever  fall  infinitely 
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fhort  of  thofe  which  Ireland,  if  wifely  andfolicitouffy  governed,  might  become 
capable  of  yielding.     The  profperity  of  her  eaftern  fettlements,  and  of  her 
weftern  colonies  may  decline;  yet  Great  Britain  may  thrive.     Thefe  diftant 
dependencies  may  even  ceafe  to  be  parts  of  the  Britifh  dominions ;  yet 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  firmly  united,  fagacioufly  and  impartially  go- 
verned, with  all  their  various  fources  of  wealth  and  ftrength- fully  difclofed, 
and  fkillfully  improved,  may  flill  conftitute  a  flourifhing  and  unvanquifh- 
able  empire.     But  if  the  profperity  of  Ireland  be  fuffered  to  decline,  Great 
Britain,  whatever  others  may  think,  will  hardly  find  an  adequate  compenfa- 
tion  for  the  effects  of  that  declenfion  on  her  own  profperity.     If  the  real 
value  of  the  former  be  not  practically  evinced,   the  Britifh  Empire,  as  a 
belligerent  power,  will  ever  appear  in  a.paralyfed  condition,  to  all  who 
can  difcern,  and  juftly  eflimate  its  native  means  of  ftrength.     And  if  .ever 
Ireland,  unfortunately,  ceafe  to  be  an  integral  part  of  that  empire,  Great 
Britain  will  probably  foon  ceafe  to  be  an  independent  nation:  or,  at  leafl, 
to  ufe  the  words  employed  by  Davenant,  on  the  fame  fubject,  a  hundred 
years  ago,  and  when  the  flate  of  Europe  was  much  more  favourable  to  the 
individual  exiftence  of  England,  as  an  independant  nation,  than  it  now.,  is, 
"  the  fum  of  affairs  will  be  in  danger." 

The  profperity  of  a  country  which  annually  purchafes  manufactures 
from  Great  Britain,  and  rude  produce  from  her  colonies,  to  the  amount 
of  eight  millions  fterling  ;  and  which  may  acquire  the  means  of  purcha- 
fing  infinitely  more— of  a  country  which  .now  begins  to  fupply  Great  Bri- 
tain annually  with  near  one  million  .barrels  of  grain  ;  and  with  other  ne- 
ceffary  provifions  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  three  millions  fterling  ;  and 
which  certainly  might,  with  vaft  advantage  to  both  countries,  be  rendered 
competent  to  fupply  as  much  as  Great  Britain  could  require  —  of  a  country 
from  whence  the  feamen  of  the  empire  are  chiefly  fed  — <•  of  a  country 
whereof  the  trade  now  annually  employs  1,200,000  tons  of  Britifh  fhip- 
ping,  yielding  to  their  owners  near  two  millions  fterling  ;  and  which  might 
give  employment  to  a  vafl  additional  number  —  of  a  country  from  whence 
two  millions  of  money,  at  leaft,  are  annually  drawn  by  abfentees  refiding 
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in  England;  and  whereof  the  expenditure  conduces  to  fwell  the  public 
revenue  of  the  latter,  and  to  give  extraordinary  encouragement  to  the  in- 
duftrious  therein  —  of  a  country  which  adds  near  fix  millions  to  the  revenue 
of  the  empire  ;  and  which,  unqueftionably,  might  be  made  to  add,  at,  no 
diftant  period,  as  much  more  —  of  a  country  actually  encumbered  with  a 
public  debt,  amounting  to  upwards  of  feventy  millions  ;  and  for  the  greater 
part  of  which  Great  Britain  is  refponfible  —  of  a  country  which  muft, 
yearly,  remit  two  millions,  in  the  fhape  of  intereft,  &c.  to  public  creditors 
in  Great  Britain  ;  and  which  probably  may  be  obliged  to  remit  at  leaft 
one-fourth  more  —  finally,  the  profperity  of  a.  country  which  furnimes  at 
leafl  100,000  hardy  and  intrepid  foldiers  and  feamen, .  for  the  defence  of 
the  empire  ;  and  which,  with  a  rapidly  increafmg  population,  might  fair- 
ly be  expected  to  furnifh,  if  requifite,  many,  many  thoufands  more*,  ought 
furely>  to  excite,  a  much  greater  degree  of  folicitude,  on  the  part  of  the  mi- 
niflers  of  the  crown,  than  the  profperity  of  any,  or  perhaps  of  all  the  fo- 
reign appendages  of  'Great  Britain  :  nay,  as  great  a  degree  of  folicitude  as 
the  profperity  of  Great  Britain  herfelf  can  be  deemed  to  demand. 

That  every  addition  to  the  wealth  of  Ireland  muft,  eventually,  operate  in 
augmenting  that  of  England,  is  a  truth  which  has  long  been  received  as  in- 
difputable  among  intelligent  men  ;  and  which  a  multitude  of  fubftantial 
facts  conduce  to.  place  beyond  the  fphere  of  controverfy.  The  different 
manufacturers,  the  merchants  and  the  fhip- owners  of  the  latter  have  al- 
ready had  ample  practical  proofs  of  it.  To  promote,  therefore,  the  profperity 
of  Ireland,  is,  in  effect,  the  fame  thing  as  to  promote  that  of  England.  In 
truth  it  might  fafely  be  affirmed^  that,  under  exifting  circumftances,  a  fpirit 
of  induftry  and  enterprife  ought  to  be  much  more  munificently  encouraged 
in  the  former  than  in  the  latter.  In  Ireland  that  fpirit  is  flill  in  its  infancy :  in 
England  it  has  acquired  fufficient  flrength.  Every  natural  advantage  of 
England  has  been  rendered  productive  :  many  of  the  natural  advantages 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the -tables  in  the  Appendix,  for  a  confirmation  of  the  truth  of 
feveral  of  the  foregoing  aflertions. 
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.of  Ireland  ftill  remain  in  a  comparatively  unproductive  ftate.  Ireland  is,  as 
yet,  far  from  that  point  of  internal  improvement  and  proportionate  national 
wealth  which  England  has  reached.  Capitals  may  be  actually  employed 
with  much  greater  profit  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter  ^  and  confe- 
quently  with  greater  effect  in  augmenting  the  general  wealth  of  the 
empire, 

But  there  is  another  confideration,  and  one  of  a  very  momentous  na- 
ture, namely  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland,  which  feems  peculiarly  calculated 
to  perpetuate  an  unremitting  anxiety  in  behalf  of  its  profperity,  among  the 
efficient  ftatefmen  of  the  empire  ;  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  no  longer 
prove  abortive.  The  ftrength,  indeed  in  times  like  the  prefent,  the  very 
{lability  of  the  Britifh  empire  incontrovertably  requires  the  permanence  of 
tranquillity  in  Ireland.  If  a  fpirit  of  induflry  be  afiiduoufly  cherifhed, 
and  liberally  fuccoured  therein ;  and  if  the  Irifh  people  be  invariably  go- 
verned in  prudent  conformity  with  the  principles  of  the  Britifh  conflitu- 
T:ion,  difaffection  can  never  be  dangerouily  prevalent  among  them.  For 
what  can  Jrimmen  defire  beyond  a  full  participation  of  the  profperity  of 
Great  Britain  ;  a  full  participation  of  the  political  benefits  which  Britons 
enjoy  5  a  participation  of  the  fplendour,  renown,  and  incolumity  of  the 
Britifh  empire  ?  Ambitious  and  turbulent  men  may  have  other  aims  :  but 
the  good  fenfe  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Irifh  people  will  af- 
Jfuredly  teach  them  to  appreciate  thefe  enjoyments  juftly ;  and  thus 
effectually  fxaiftrate  the  endeavours  of  thofe  who  would  alienate 
=them  from  Great  Britain.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  profperity  of 
Ireland  be  inconfiderately  difregarded  ;  if  the  projects  of  defigning 
men  be  thus  incautioufly  facilitated  ;  the  leaft  evil  that  can  happen,  is  that 
which  has  already  been  experienced,  the  appropriation  of  a  vafl  military 
jforce  to  the  prefervation  of  Ireland,  which,  under  more  prudent  manage- 
ment, under  the  impulfe  of  more  becoming  principles,  might'  elfewhere 
ibe  employed,  witli  perhaps  incalculable  effects  ;  and  which,  in  the  year 
J799»  equalled  the  whole  effective  and  difpofable  native  military  force  of 
Great  Britain,  during  the  height  of  the  laft  American  war. 

What- 
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Whatever  may  have  been  the  fecondary  or  adventitious  objeOs  of  thoft 
who  projected  the  incorporation  of  the  Britifh  and  Irifh  Legiflatures,  it 
mufl,  in  candour,  be  prefumed,  that  the  principal  and  ultimate  fcope  of 
their  endeavours  to  accomplifh  this  arduous  and  hazardous  undertaking, 
was  that  prodigious  invigoration  of  the  Britifh  empire,- which  was  likely 
to  enfue  from  difclofing  and  rendering  adequately  productive  its  various 
fources  of  wealth  and  flrength,  and  from  a  complete  removal  of  the 
ground  of  that  jealoufy,  which  had  long  impeded^  and  ftill  threatened  to 
impede  the  growth  of  Irifh  profperity  ;  but  which  defirable  invigoration, 
could  not,  in  the  opinions  of  many,  be  thus  effe&ed,  fo  long  as  the  Le-  ' 
giflatures  of  the  fitter  kingdoms  remained  diftincl:,  without  endangering 
the  permanence  of  that  connection,  between  them,  whereof  the  preferva- 
tion  may  be  confidered  as  the  highefl  duty  of  a  Britifh  ftatefman.  And, 
certainly,  if  this  reputed  objeft  be  not  thus  attained,  Britons  will  have  very 
little  reafon  to  admire  the  union  as  a  fpeeimen  of  confummate  political  fa- 
gacity  ;  and  Irifhmen  will  have  ample  ground,  for  difiatisfaclion.  If  ad- 
ditional vigour  be  not  difFufed  through  the  Britifh  empire  by  a  perfect  con- 
folidation  of  its  conflhuent  parts  j  if  its  refources  be  not  explored  and  im- 
proved ;  if  the  vafi  natural  advantages  of  Ireland  be  not  more  productive- 
ly employed  in  the  augmentation  of  national  wealth  than  heretofore  ;  if  the 
grievances  and  exigencies  of  the  Irifh  people  be  flighted  and  neglected, 
while  the  petitions  of  turbulent,  ignorant,  and  probably  infligated  opera- 
tive manufacturers  are  deemed  worthy  of  the  confideration  of  the  Legifla- 
ture;  if  the  intereft  of  the  Irifh  nation  be,  in  a  fignal  manner,  precipitately, 
and  without  due  examination  *,  facrificed  to  that  of  Weft  India  planters, 
merchants  and  mortgagees,  whofe  accidental  diftrefles  theLegiflature  ought, 
no  doubt,  to  relieve  both  promptly  and  effectually,  but  furely  not  at  the  fole 
expenfe  of  a  country  to  which  the  foftering  aid  of  government  has  not  been 
habitually  extended,  and  which  has,  unqueftionably,  a  fingularly  well-foun- 
ded claim  thereon  j  if  the  conduct  of  fucceflive  adminiftrations,  towards 

*  See  Reports  of  the  Committee  on  the  diftillation  from  molafles. 
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Ireland,  continue  to  exhibit  a  tiffue  of  neglect,  partiality,  and  error,  the 
Ainion^vill  furely  be  regarded,  by  all  reflecting  and  unbiaffed  men,  as  a  vain, 
illufive,  nugatory,  and  even  mifchievous  meafure  :  nay,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  adifpofition  to  manifeft  their  diflatisfaction,  during  fome  future  interval 
of  perplexity,  remiffnefs  or  debility  on  the  part  of  government,  may  at 
length  become  general  -among  the  people  of  Ireland.  But  neglect  of  Ire- 
land, partiality  to  Great  Britain,  or  its  dependencies,  and  a  feries  of  er- 
rors, fome  perhaps  of  a  fatal  nature,  muft  conftantly  be  apprehended,  fo 
long  as  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  circumftances  -of  the  former,  or  an 
indiftinct  perception  of  its  real  value,  mail  prevail  among  thofe  who  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  the  empire,  or  thofe  of  whom  its  Legiflature  is 
compofed. 

To  fufpect  a  deficiency  of  due  knowledge,  with  regard  to  the  circum- 
ftances of  Ireland,  on  the  part  of  the  principal  miniflers  of  the  executive 
power,  may  appear  extremely  prefumptuous  in  an  individual  who  has 
few  opportunities  of  afcertaining  the  extent  of  their  information.  Such 
a  fufpicion,  however,  feems  not  altogether  unwarrantable.  A  knowledge 
of  thefe  circumftances,  is  probably  not  one  ofthofe  attainments  to  which  His 
Majefty's  minifters  are  indebted  for  their  elevation.  With  the  exception  of 
parliamentary  documents,  which  are  generally  confined  to  financial  and  com- 
mercial fubjects,  and,  moreover,  unfatisfactorily  limited,  the  different  quar- 
ters to  which  the  public  may  refort,  for  a  knowledge  of  the  circumftances 
of  Ireland,  furnifh,  individually,  but  little  of  an  authentic  and  diverfified 
nature.  And  the  additional  means  of  information  which  the  minifters  of 
the  crown  may  enjoy,  namely,  the  occafional  communications  of  intelli- 
gent Irimmen  in  the  fervice  thereof,  are  certainly  not  always  to  be  relied 
on  for  comprehenfivenefs  or  fidelity.  His  Majefty's  minifters,  it  is  ftrong- 
ly  to  be  fufpected,  have,  on  feveral  occafions,  been  mifled,  with  regard 
to  the  affairs  of  Ireland,  by  Irimmen,  in  public  ftations,  perfonally  intereft- 
ed  in  the  practice  of  mifreprefentation.  And  fome  reafon  appears  to  have 
been  recently  afforded,  for  a  perfuafion,  that,  in  eonfequence,  probably, 
a  pre-exifting  comparative  indifference  in  refpect  of  the  welfare,  of 
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Ireland,  originating,  on  the  part  of  miniflers,  in  unfuitable  notions  of  its 
real  value  and  importance,  the  fuggeftions  of  official  perfons,  thoroughly 
converfant  in  the  ftatiftical  circumftances  thereof,  fail  to  influence  the  deti- 
fions  of  the  cabinet,  when  meafures  involving  the  interefts  of  the  Irifli  peo- 
pie  are  the  fubje&s  of  deliberation.  The  late  laudible  oppofition  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Irifh  Exchequer,  to  the  extenfion  to  Ireland  of  the  prohi- 
bition to  diftil  from  grain,  gives  ftrength  to  an  opinion,  that  either  his 
colleagues  are  much  lefs  acquainted  with  the  local  peculiarities  of  Ireland 
than  he  is  ;  or  lefs  folicitous  in  behalf  of  Jts  profperity. 

But  whatever  be  the  cafe  with  the  principal  fervants  of  the  crown,  it  is 
certain  that  a  very  fcanty,  vague,  and  fuperficial  knowledge  of  the  circum- 
ftances of  Ireland,  and  opinions  the  moft  erroneous,  refpefting  fome  of 
them,  are  actually  prevalent  both  among  the  Britifli  members  of  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  and  among  intelligent  and  otherwife  well  informed 
individuals  unconcerned  in  the  bufinefs  of  legiilation  :  and  the  fact  affords 
matter  of  confiderable  regret  ;  inafmuch  as,  under  a  conftitution  like  ours, 
the  advancement  of  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  evidently  affedting  that  of  the 
empire,  might  almoft  as  reafonably  be  ultimately  expe&ed  from  a  difFu- 
fion  of  a  correct  knowledge  of  thefe  circumftances,  among  the  members 
of  the  Legiflature,  and  among  men  of  talents  and  capital,  in  private  life, 
•as  among  the  minifters  of  the  executive  power. 

Indeed  this  general,  want  of  accurate  and  genuine  information,  refpecl- 
ing  the  circumftances  of  Ireland,  among  the  people  of  Britain,  is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at.  When  ample  and  fatisfa&ory  information,  on  any  par- 
ticular fubj  eft,  cannot  be  acquired  without  laborious  refearches,  thepuriuit 
thereof  will  naturally  be  relinquimed  by  all,  but  thofewhom  powerful  mo- 
tives ftimulate  to  perfevere.  Unlefs  fuch  motives  operate,  unlefs  there  be 
fome  ftrong  inducement  to  exertion,  men  will,  in  general,  content  them. 
felves  with  cafual  additions  :to  their  knowledge,  or  fuch  information  as 
they  may  happen  to  obtain  while  in  queft  of  amufement.  But  motives 
Sufficiently  forcible  to  impel  individuals  to  profecute  the  laborious  tafk  of  col- 
lecting a  varied  mafs  of  authentic  information,  refpeding  Ireland,  do  not,  at 
prefent,  appear  to  influence  any  clafs  or  defcription  of  perfons  in  the  Britifli 
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community.  Ireland  has  not,  as  yet,  become  a  principle  theatre  for  the 
exertions  of  enterpriling  Britons  ;  nor  does  a  perfect  knowledge  of  its 
circumflances  appear  to  be  requifite  either  to  celebrity  or  advancement  in 
the  political  world.  And  there  is  no  fmgle  work  extant,  qualified  to  con- 
vey the  diverfified  information  in  queftion  to  thofe  who,  with  a  view  to 
amufement,  might  be  difpofed  to  devote  a  few  leifure  hours  to  the  attain- 
ment of  it :  nor  indeed  are  the  different  works  and  documents,  from  which 
alone  it  can  be  extracted,  within  the  reach,  generally  fpeaking,  of  thofe 
few  who  might  be  urged,  by 'fome  effective  confideration,  to  undertake 
the  troublefome  refearch. 

To  the  writings  of  travellers,  thofe  who  feek  a  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  a  country,  through  the  medium  of  amufement,  ufually  re- 
fort  :  and  from  thefe  writings,  much  valuable  information  has  undoubted- 
ly been  derived.  Mr.  Young's  account  of  his  tour  through  Ireland,  in  the 
years  1776-7-8,  certainly  contains  a  very  confiderable  body  of  real  infor- 
mation j  and  may  be  confulted  with  advantage.  But  Ireland  has,  in  fome 
refpects,  undergone  a  great  change  fince  Mr.  Young  wrote.  Befides  his 
'chief  refearches  being  profeffedly  directed  to  the  geoponic  circumftances, 
or  rural  economy  of  Ireland,  his  account  cannot  fairly  be  expected,  nor 
will  it  be  found  to  yield  the  requifitely  extenfive  information  ;  though 
confiderably  illuflrative  of  feveral  interefling  fubjects.  It  muft,  moreover, 
be  obferved,  that  the  work  in  queflion  is  comparatively  deflitute  of  thofe 
attractions,  which  are  not  wanting  to  fome  others  of  infinitely  infe- 
riour  merit ;  and  is  therefore  by  no  means  fo  likely  to  be  generally  perufed. 

As  for  the  accounts  of  thofe  Britim  tourifts,  who  hie  through  the  land 
of  potatoes  i  with  a  degree  of  celerity  extremely  commendable  in  a  King's 
meffenger  or  a  Bow-flreet  officer,  but  fomewhat  unfavourable  to  the  acqui- 
fition  of  circumftantial  and  accurate  information,  the  writer  trufts  he  will 
efcape  being  accufed  of  an  unbecoming  wifh  to  detract  from  their  refpec- 
tive  merits,  when  he  infifls  on  this  folitary  fact,  that  however  they  may 
amufe  one  reader,  by  anecdotes,  bon  mots,  or  repartees,  collected,  it 
matters  not  when,  or  by  whom,  among  a  lively,  jocofe,  and  ready  witted 
people  j  or  however  they  may  intereft  another  reader,  by  elaborate  defcrip- 
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tions  of  the  lake  and  river  fcenery  of  Ireland,  and  its  mouldering  monu- 
ments of  former  times,  they  are,  not  only  almofl  utterly  barren  of  every 
fpecies  of  authentic  information,  calculated  to  engage  the  attention  of  die 
ftatefman,  the  moralifl,  the  political  econoraift,  or  the  'merchant  ;  but 
have,  in  fome  inflances,  a  manifefl  tendency  to  create  the  moft  unfuitable 
notions  of  the  value  of  Ireland.  Thus  when  lack-leifure  tourifts,  perhaps 
fufficiently  qualified  to  penetrate,  difcriminate,  and  appreciate  juflly,  haften- 
ing  to  view  the  various  beauties  of  the  lake  of  Killarney,  the  river  and  har- 
bour of  Cork,  the  rivers  Blackwater,  Nore,  and  Boyne,  the  Dargel, 
the  bay  of  Dublin,  the  ruins  of  Kilmallock,  Cafliel,  and  Adair,  and  that 
extraordinary  natural  curiofity,  the  Giant's-caufeway,  confine  their  ac- 
counts of  the  interjacent  country  to  obferving,  that  ill-fenced  paflures 
overgrown  with  weeds,  gloomy  bogs,  fields  of  corn,  potatoes  and  flax, 
exhibiting,  for  the  mofl  part,  Unking  evidences  of  wretched  culture, 
diflant  mountains,  rocks,  innumerable  mud-wall  cabins  fwarming  with  chil- 
dren and  fwine,  and  interfperfed  with  miferable  whifkey  mops,  alternately 
weary  the  traveller's  eye,  their  readers  certainly  cannot  find  much 
ground  for  confidering  Ireland  as  a  mofl  valuable  part  of  the  Britifh  empire. 
The  cafe  however  would  probably  be  fomewhat  otherwife,  if,  inflead 
of  briefly  enumerating  thefe  uninterefling  objects,  the  tourifls  were 
prepared  to  enlarge  on  them,  even  fo  far  as  to  fay,  that  the  weedy 
paflures  of  Ireland,  generally  fpeaking,  furpafs,  in  point  of  natural  fertility, 
the  richefl  in  England,  yielding,  annually,  a  furplus  produce  for  exporta- 
tion, worth  confiderably  more  than  two  millions  flerling  :  that  the  bogs 
are  convertible,  for  the  mofl  part,  into  meadows  of  unrivalled  luxuriance, 
merely  by  draining,  and  the  fuperindu&ion  of  thofe  incomparable  natural  ma- 
nures which  are  generally  found  beneath  them:  that  the  corn-fields  of  Ireland 
annually  furnim  a  furplus  produce  little  fhort  of  one  million  of  barrels,  for 
the  market  of  Great  Britain,  from  whence  Ireland,  with  one  half  the  people 
it  now  contains,  was  formerly  fupplied  with  corn :  that  the  general  ufe  of 
potatoes  has  eminently  contributed  to  augment  the  rental  of  the  country, 
which  cannot,  at  this  day,  be  truly  estimated  at  lefs  than  fifteen  millions  : 
that  the  flax  raifed  in  Ireland,  when  prepare  for  the  hackle,  is  annually 
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worth  much  more  than  two  millions  fterling  *  :  that  the  mountainous 
diftricts  abound  in  various  minerals  :  that  the  rocks  which,  in  fome  parts 
of  Ireland,  give  fo  rugged  an  afpect  to  the  country,  confifl  chiefly  of  excel- 
lent limeftone  ;  and  contain  a  vaft  variety  of  the  moft  beautiful  marbles : 
that  the  mud-wall  cabins  of  Ireland  are  far  from  being  uniformly  the  abodes 
of  poverty:  that  the  population  of  the  country  is  in  many  diftricts  furprifmg- 
ly  denfe;  and  has  increafed  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  that  of  any  other 
country  in  Europe  :  that  the  exported  furplus  of  pork,  bacon,  lard,  and 
fwine  annually  exceeds  in  value  one  million  flerling  :  and  that  the  revenue 
actually  arifing  from  the  fpirits  diftilled  in  Ire  land,  and  amounting  to  upwards 
of  twelve  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling,  is  greater  than  the  whole  revenue 
of  many  a  fovereign  prince  ;  and  equals  the  joint  produce  of  all  the  branches 
.of  the  Irifh  revenue  five-and-twenty  years  ago.  And  if,  in  addition  to  the 
foregoing  facts,  thefe  tour-writers,  inflead  of  tritely  expatiating  on  the  ro- 
mantic fcenery  of  the  Irifh  lakes  .and  rivers,  and  the  grand  fpeftacle  which 
the  bay  of  Dublin  prefents,  were  prepared  to  fpeak  of  the  advantages  which 
Ireland  pofiefies  in  refpedt  of  internal  navigation,  and  of  the  numerous 
harbours  with  w  hich  its  coafl  is  indented,  they  would,  at  leaft,  conduce  to 
furnifh  intelligent  men  with  materials  for  making  a  juft  eftimate  thereof; 
and  be  inftrumental  in  diffufing  more  precife  and  jufter  notions  of  its  real 
value  than  thofe  which  feem  current  in  Britain.  But  it  has  unfortunately 
happened  that,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Young,  thofe  who  have  written 
accounts  of  their  tours  through  Ireland,  have  travelled  merely  with  a  view 
to  pleafure,  bufmefs  or  health ;  and  have  neither  had  fufficient  leifure,  nor 
inclination  to  make  themfelves  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  circumftances 
of  the  country.  So  inconfiderable.,  indeed,  are  the  pains  which  they  appear 


*  According  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Duffin,  infpector-general  of  the -linen  manufa&ure, 
the  flax-feed  fown,  in  the  year  1806,  was  adequate  to  the  production  of  as  much  flax  as 
would  be  worth  2,404,612!.  ics.  when  prepared  for  the  hackle.  By  referring  to 
the  Appendix,  and  to  the  different  documents  introduced  into  the  following  pages 
the  reader  will  find  the  preceding  and  fucceeding  remarks  fully  fubftantiated. 
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to  have  taken"  to  collect  lifeful  information,  that  one  might  almoft  be  tempted 
to  fufpect  them  of  having  had  no  other  object  in  view,  in  publiming  accounts 
of  their  tours,  than  that  of  reimburfmg  themfelves  for  the  expenfes  of  tra- 
velling ;  well  aware  that  works,  which  promife  amufement  to  the  idle 
•and  fuperficial,  will  be  purchafed  with  avidity,  while  thofe  which  aim  at 
inftruction  alone  may  remain  unfold. 

An  inftance  of  the  unobferving  and  unprofitable  manner  in  which  tours 
through  Ireland  are  ufually  made,  lately  fell  within  the  perfonal  know- 
ledge of  the  writer.  In  company  with  a  few  pleafant  friends,  he  made  an 
excurfion,  laft  fummerj  to  the  weftern  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  and 
through  a  very  confiderable  diftrict  which  Mr.  Young  does  not  appear  to 
have  vifited.  The  object  of  his  companions  was  pleafure.  And  luckily 
the  grandeur  of  the  bay  of  Bantry,'  the  romantic  fceaery  of  the  harbour 
©f  Glangaruff,  and  the  polite  and  affectionate  reception  which  we  experienced 
from  our  amiable  and  worthy  friends,  Lords  Carberry  and  Bantry,  afforded 
them  as  much  as  they  could  reafonably  have  expected.  As  for  the  country 
through  which  we  paffed,  it  appears  to  have  had  the  oppofite  effect.  Its  afpect 
was,  in  their  opinions,  wild,  dreary ,  and  uninterefting ;  and  they  feemed  to  think 
that  there  were  no  other  words,  by  which,  with  equal  'propriety,  it  could  be 
briefly  defcribed.  The  country-  was  certainly,  for  the  mod  part,  deftitute  of 
-trees,  and  comparatively  fo  of  gentlemen's  country  feats.  Nay,  it  might 
fairly  be  pronounced  deficient  in  all  thofe  objects,  which  conflitute  the  ru- 
ral beauties  of  England.  But  how  far  the  writer's  friends  were  warranted  in 
confidering  it  as  dreary,  wild,  and  uninterefting,  in  employing  epithets 
calculated  to  convey  the  idea  of  a  barren,  defolate  country,  the  reader 
will  be  fufficiently  enabled  to  judge  from  the  following  fads.  Above  three- 
fourths  of  the  road  we  travelled  lay  through  a  diftrict  exhibiting  a  much 
more  denfe  rural  population,  than  almoft  any  diftrict  of  fimilar  extent  in 
England.  The  common  people  were  better  houfed  and  better  clad  than  is 
generally  the  cafe  in  the  provinces  of  Munfter  or  Connaught.  They  were 
.every  where  induftrioufly  engaged  in  tillage,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  a 
coarfe  kind  of  linen  cloth,  called  vitry,  for  the  London  market.  Unendowed 
fchools,  crowded  with  children,,  were  found  in  every  parifh.  The  lower 
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clafs  of  people,  for  themoft  part,  fpoke  theEnglifh  as  fluently  as  the  Irifh 
language.  The  towns  were  thriving  and  enlarging.  And  there  certainly 
were  not  five  acres  in  five  hundred  uncultivated  *. 

Thus  much  for  the  information  which  mere  tourifts  afford. 

In  fome  of  the  modern  books  of  geography,  feveral  of  the  circum* 
fiances  of  Ireland  are  not  unfaithfully  reprefented.  But  thefe  reprefenta- 
tions  are  too  much  epitomized  ;  too  limited  ;  blended  with  incorrect 
reprefentations  of  the  prefent,  and  vague  ones  of  the  former  condition  of 
the  country  ^  and  do  not  appear  fufficiently  fubftantiated. 

From  the  reports  of  the  debates  in  Parliament,  very  little  information,  of 
the  nature  in  queftion,  has  as  yet  been,  or  feems  likely  to  be,  obtained. 
The  Britiih  members,  confcious  perhaps  of  poffefling  no  other  than  an  ex- 
tremely defective  and  uncertain  knowledge  of  the  various  circumftances  of 
Ireland,  feem  to  avoid,  rather  than  provoke  difcuflions  of  Irifh  affairs. 
And  it  is  certain,  that,  however  great  the  abilities,  and  extenfive  the  in- 
formation of  feveral  of  the  Irifh  members,  their  fpeeches  have  hitherto 
failed  to  diffufe  that  diverfified  knowledge  which  might  reafonably  have 
been  expected  from  them.  In  truth,  it  would  not  be  impoffible  to  glean, 
from  among  them,  feveral  miflatements,  refulting  either  from  intention, 
or  a  circumfcribed  knowledge  of  facts  ;  and  tending  to  confirm  fome  of 
the  falfe  opinions  prevalent  in  Britain.  The  difcuffion  of  the  late  expe- 
dient, for  relieving  the  Weft  India  planters,  prefented  a  moft  favourable 
opportunity  for  developing  fome  of  the  leaft  known,  but  not  the  leaft  im- 
portant, of  the  interiour  circumftances  of  Ireland.  Yet  three  Irifh  members, 
only,  appear  to  have  partaken  in  the  debate,  Mr.  Fofter,  Mr.Ponfonby,  and  Sir 
John  Newport.  And  though  thefe  gentlemen  are  univerfally  and  truly  allow- 
ed to  poffefs  great  abilities,  and  very  extenfive  information,  in  different  lines, 
their  printed  fpeeches,  certainly  contributed  but  very  little,  if  at  all,  to  en- 
large the  knowledge  of  the  Britifh  public  with  regard  to  Ireland.  In  truth, 
parliamentary  difcuflions  rarely  afford  opportunities  for  illuftrating  any 

*  The  reader  will  find  a  ftatiftical  account  of  a  confiderafele  part  of  this  diftrift,  in 
No.  XXII.  in  the  Appendix. 
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other  than  the  a<2ual  political  and  financial  circumflances  thereof.  To 
other  fources,  therefore,  recourfe  muft  be  had,  for  that  comprchenfwe 
information,  of  which  the  writer,  in  common  with  many  of  his  countrymen, 
is  defirous  to  find  authoritative  and  intelligent  individuals,  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, pofiefled. 

From  the  writings  of  Smith,  Beaufort,  Boate,  Rutty,  Hamilton  and 
others  of  the  fame  clafs,  and  alfo  from  the  tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Irifli 
Academy,  much  information  may  be  obtained,  refpe&ing  many  of  the  na- 
tural circumftances  of  Ireland.  But  notwithftanding  the  acknowledged 
merit  of  thefe  writers,  efpecialjy  Smith  and  Beaufort,  the  inquirer,  af- 
ter perufmg  them  all,  will  ftill  have  much  to  learn.  With  regard  to  fe- 
veral  of  thefe  circumftances,  the  agricultural  condition  of  different  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  various  other  matters  of  an  interefling  nature,  a  vaft  fup- 
ply  of  genuine  and  valuable  information  may  be  drawn  from  Mr.  Young's 
account  of  his  tour  ;  and  from  the  feventeen  ftatiflical  furveys  of  counties, 
lately  publimed,  under  the  aufpices  of  the  Dublin  fociety.  But  as  thirty 
years  have  elapfed  fince  Mr.  Young  wrote,  and  as  thefe  furveys  are  far 
from  being  equally  fatisfaclory,  and  not  yet  fufficiently  numerous,  the  cu- 
rious inquirer,  even  with  regard  to  their  appropriate  fubjects  alone,  mufl 

extend  his   refearches  ftill   further. 

• 

To  gain  precife  and  unfophifticated  information,  in  refpect  of  the  more 
prominent  events  which  diftinguifh  the  Irifh  annals,  a  clear  infight  into  their 
remote  and  latent  caufes,  and  a  diftincT:  view  of  all  their  contemporary  cir- 
cumftances and  natural  refults,  will  be  found  to  require  much  patient  in- 
veftigation.  The  hiftorical  accounts  of  Ireland  have,  for  the  moft  part, 
been  written  under  ftrong  inveterate  prejudices  and  biafes,  perpetually 
operating,  in  fome  fhape  or  other,  to  the  preclufion  of  truth  ;  and  cannot, 
therefore,  generally  fpeaking,  be,,  with,  fafety,  individually  relied  on. 
From  the  writings  of  Davies,  StrafForde,  Clanrickard,  Warner,  M'Geog- 
hegan,  Cox,  Currie,  Harris,  Leland,  Bourke,  O'Halloran,  Petty,  Tem- 
ple, Clarendon,  Boulter,  Swift,  and  Molyneux,  a  fufficiently  copious  mafs 
of  correct  information  to  a  modern  period,  may  be  obtained.  But  feveral 
of  thefe  writings  mufl  be  diligently  collated,  and  employed  to  throw  light 
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on  each  other.  The  acts  and  journals  of  the  Irifh  Parliament  muft  alfo 
be  examined.  After  all,  the  inquirer  will  riik  the  adoption  of  wrong  opi- 
nions, concerning  the  origins,  views  and  principles  of  Irifli  parties,  and 
the  concurrent  caufes  of  late  political  events,  unlefs  he  has  either  been  per- 
fonally  converfant  in  the  more  recent  affairs  of  Ireland  ;  and  accuftomed 
to  fcrutinize  public  meafures,  and  the  conduct  of  public  men,  with  an  un- 
prejudiced mind;  or  will  engage  in  the  irkfome  tafk  of  reading  the  nu- 
merous contradictory  reprefentations  which  have  iffued  from  the  Irifh  prefs, 
within  the  lafl  thirty  years. 

On  that  important  fubject,  the  trade  of  Ireland,  very  little  has,  as  yet, 
been  written.  Lord  Sheffield's  "  Obfervations,"  publifhed  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  1785,  are  the  refult  of  much  labour  ;  and  convey  confi- 
derable  information.  But  a  very  important  period  of  Irifh  commerce  has 
intervened  between  the  year  1785,  and  the  prefent.  And  an  hiftorical 
account  of  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Ireland  is  flill  wanting.  The 
quirer,  therefore,  if  folicitous  to  be  thoroughly  informed  on  thefe  heads, 
muft  have  recourfe  to  the  fucceflive  ledgers  of  the  Irifli  Cuftom-houfe  ;  to 
the  various  documents  prefented  to  the  Irifh  Parliament  ;  and  to  the  Bri- 
tifh,  as  well  as  to  the  Irifh  (latutes. 

Without  the  refearches  here  fuggefted,  it  is  actually  impoffible  to  attain 
a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  natural,  political  and  commercial  circumftances 
of  Ireland  ;  but  of  thofe  individuals  whofe  talents  or  fituations  might 
enable  them  to  employ  the  information,  thus  obtained,  for  the  benefit 
of  Ireland,  and  that  of  the  empire,  it  is  to  toe  fufpected,  that  very  few  are 
influenced  by  motives  fufficiently  cogent  to  urge  them  to  undergo  the  la- 
bour of  collecting  it ;  and  that  flill  fewer  enjoy  the  means  of  concentrating, 
within  the  fphere  of  their  examination,  all  the  different  fources  from 
whence  alone  that  information  can  be  drawn. 

With  regard  to  feveral  of  the  characteriftic  qualities,  moral  principles 
and  habits  of  the  Irifh  people,  thofe  of  Great  Britain  are  by  no  means  fo 
well  informed  as  might  naturally  be  expected.  The  notions  of  the  Irifh 
character,  which  have  been  drawn  from  the  conduct  and  manners  of  thofe 
motley  adventurers,  "whom  the  wealth  and  luxury  of  England  have  hitherto 
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allured  acrofs  the  channel, — from  plays, — from  novels,— or  from  dclinex- 
dons  prefumptuoufly  fketched  by  hafty,  fplenetic,  or  faflidious  tourifts, 
are  in  feveral  refpects  incorrect,  in  fome  offenfively  illiberal,  in  others 
utterly  falfej  and  upon  the  whole,  as  unfair  and  unfuitable  as  the  notions 
of  an  Irishman,  with  regard  to  the  Englifh  character,  would  be,  if  drawn 
from  obfervations  on  the  manners,  knowledge  of  the  world,  intellectual 
qualities,  literary  attainments  and  elocution  of  Englifh  country-fquires, 
cockneys,  carters  or  colliers. 

A  native  of  Germany,  of  Spain,  or  of  any  of  thofe  countries  to  which 
Irifhmen  were  formerly  conftrained  to  transfer  their  valuable  fervices,  but 
to  which,  it  is  hoped,  they  may  never  be  driven  to  do  fo  again,  by  a  vir- 
tual (hutting  of  that  door  to  promotion,  which  their  Parliament  threw 
open,  would  find  no  fmall  hefitation  in  fubfcribing  to  that  character  of  the 
Irim  which  is  fo  flippantly  drawn,  and  inconfiderately  recognifed  by  their' 
Englifh  neighbours. 

The  prevailing  character  of  the  inferiour  order  of  the  Irim  community, 
an  order  whereof  the  proportionate  numeral  magnitude  renders  it  worthy 
of  peculiar  attention,  feems .  to  be  greatly  mifunderfloood  in  England, 
Even  among  intelligent,  and  otherwife  well-informed  Englifhmen,  there 
obtains  a  perfuafion,  that  the  common  people  of  Ireland  are  but  little  re- 
moved above  the  level  of  favages,  in  any  refpect, — that  they  have  no  true 
fenfe  of  religion, — that  they  are  brutal  and  ferocious  in  their  manners-— that 
they  are  illiterate  and  ignorant  in  the  extreme — and  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  employ  their  influence,  with  effect,  in  keeping  them  fo. 

The  habitations  of  the  Irifh  peafantry,  it  muft  be  admitted,  are,  for  the 
mofh  part,  little  better  than  the  huts  of  favages.  The  accommodations  of 
the  former,  in  few  refpects  only,  furpafs  thofe  of  the  latter.  The  Irifh 
peafant  and  the  favage  are  almofl  equally  capable  of  enduring  hunger, 
fatigue  and  inclemency  of  weather.  And,  perhaps,  it  may  be,  added,  that, 
owing  to  the  paft  mifgovernment  of  Ireland,  the  Irifli  peafant  does  not 
much  excel  the  favage,  in  juft  notions  of  liberty,  or  in  due  refpect  for 
the  laws  and  civil  inflitutions  of  man.  But  here  the  refemblance  pofitive- 
ly  ceafes.  In  all  other  particulars,  the  Irifh  peafant  will  be  found,  at  leaft^ 
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as  far  above  the  level  of  the  favage  man,  as  the   well-houfed,  well-clad,  and 
well  accommodated  peafant  of  England.     The  religionNof  the  former  may 
not  be  quite  fo  evangelical  as  that  of  the  latter.     But  a  high  veneration  for 
religion ;  a  firm  reliance  thereon  ;  a  fleadfaft  balief  in  all  •  the  articles  of 
Chriflian  faith  ;  and  a  fcrupulous  attendance  at  divine  worfhip,  are,  beyond 
comparifon,  more  common  among  the  inferiour  orders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Irim,  than  among  thofe  of  the  Proteflant  Englifh.     An  individual, 
utterly  uninfluenced  by  a  fenfe  of  religion,    is  rarely  to  be  found  among 
the  former:  but  among  the  latter,  efpecially  in  mining  and  manufacturing 
diftricts,  the  contrary  is   fufficiently   notorious.      Fierce,    vindictive  and 
cruel  the  Irilh  peafant  confeffedly  is,  when  goaded,  opprefled  and  tyrannical- 
ly treated,  as  he  has  often  been.     But  when  otherwife,  he  certainly  eclipfes 
the  peafant  of  England,  in  all  the  minor  virtues  of  civilized  man,  fuper- 
added  to  the  hofpitality  and,  occafionally,  to  the  fidelity  of  the  favage. 
Affable,   compaffionate,   generous,  flexible,   ready  to   ferve,   anxious  to 
pleafe,  generally  fubmiffive,  refpectful,  where  refpect  is  known  to  be  due, 
addicted  rather  to  flattery  than  rudenefs,  the  Irifh  peafant,  when  treated  in 
an  unaffected  conciliatory  manner,  with  that  kindnefs  he  deferves,  with  that 
generofity  he  is  ever  difpofed  to  exercife,  with  that  franknefs  which  allays 
his  habitual  fufpicions,  and  with  that  reftrictedly  polite  familiarity  which 
gratifies  his  native  pride,  will  feldom  fail  to  endear  himfelf  to  his  patron,  or 
his  benefactor,  and  to  exhibit  a  character  which,  upon  the  whole,  may  be 
confidered  as  not  unworthy  of  a  very  high  degree  of  philofophic  appro- 
bation. 

The  outrages  and  atrocities  of  Irifh  white  boys,  right  boys  and  rebels 
have,  it  is  true,  been  barbarous  and  horrifying.  But  if  authentic  docu- 
ments be  reforted  to  ;  if  the  criminal  calendars  of  Ireland  and  England  be 
compared;  it  will  be  found,  that,  with  the  exception  of  periods  of  infur- 
rection,  capital  offences  are  not,  in  proportion,  fo  numerous,  in  the  former, 
as  in  the  latter.  It  will  be  found  too,  that  thofe  crimes  which  indicate  an 
inconceivable  degree  of  fenfual  depravity,  and  that  which  evinces  an  utter 
extinction  of  the  natural,  neceflary  and  interefling  affection  which  pre- 
dominates throughout  the  whole  female  world,  and  which  are  not  un- 
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frequent  in  England,   are,  the  latter  of  them,  extremely  rare,  and  the 
former  utterly  unknown  in  Ireland. 

That  the  lower  orders  of  the  Irifliare  extremely  illiterate  and  ignorant, 
and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  fuccefsfully  exert  their  influence  in 
keeping  them  fo,  are  hafly  affertions,  equally  trite  and  untrue.     If  in  two 
diftrids,  comprifmg  about  one  half  of  the  county  of  Cork,  there  be  found 
316  unendowed  fchools,  in  which  21,892  children,  chiefly  of  the  loweft 
clafs  of 'Roman  Catholics,  are  inflruded  in   reading,  writing,  common 
arithmetic,    and,  in  feveral  inflances,  the  more  abflrufe   parts   thereof, 
in  navigation,  &c. ;  if  in  other  diftrids,   the  unendowed  fchools  be  almoft 
equally  numerous*;  if  the  lower  Irifli,  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  fpeak 
two  languages,  idiomatically  and  effentially  different,  which,  by  the  way,  is 
far  from  being  generally  the  cafe  in  Wales ;  and  if  there  be  found  much 
fewer  evidences  of  fimplicity  and  ignorance  of  human  nature,  among  the 
Irifli  peafants,  than  among  the  peafantry  of  other  countries,  which  cannot 
eafily  be  controverted  ;  if  the  former,  when  in  ilrange  countries,  profecute 
their  bufmefs  with  greater  intelligence  and  fuccefs,  and  extricate  themfelves 
from  accidental  difficulties  with  much  greater  facility  and  addrefs  than  the 
latter,  which  is   a    fad,    there  furely  is  not  quite  fufficient  ground  for 
pronouncing  them  comparatively  illiterate  and  ignorant.     And  if  the  unen- 
dowed fchools  in,  at  leaft,  three-fourth  parts  of  Ireland,  be,  with  very  few 
exceptions,  under  the  fuperintendence  of  Roman  Catholic  mailers,  is  it 
not  evident,  either  that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  take  no  pains  to  keep 
the  lower  clafs  of  their  laity  in  a  (late  of  ignorance;  or  that  their  influence 
does  not  extend  fufficiently  far  to  do  fo ;  and,  confequently,  that,  in  either 
cafe,  that  which  is  received  as  fad,  is  the  oppofite  to  truth. 

The  foregoing  ftridures,  on  the  feveral  fources  of  information,  refped- 
ing  the  circumflances  of  Ireland,  having  a  manifefl  tendency  to  create,  on 
the  part  of  the  reader,  a  confident  expectation  of  deriving  ample  and  fatif- 
fadory  information  from,  the  following  pages,  the  writer  feels  the  neceffity 
of  taking  this  early  opportunity  to  deprecate  an  expectation  of  that  nature. 

*  The  reader  is  referred  to  the  Appendix  for  the  truth  of  feveral  of  thefe  obferrations. 
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Far  from  prefuming  to  encourage  it,  he  frankly  forewarns  his  reader  of 
approaching  difappointment  in  more  inflances  than  one.  While,  at  the 
fame  time,  he  muft,  in  juflice  to  his  friends,  acknowledge  that  he  has 
been  liberally  fupplied,  from  almoft  every  quarter,  with  whatever  authen- 
tic information  he  had  occafion  to  folicit,  and  thofe  to  whom  he  addrefled 
himfelf.  were  then  prepared  to  impart  :  with  a  fufficiency  to  preclude  the 
neceffity  of  reforting  to  difputable  authority,  except  in  a  very  few  unim- 
portant inftances :  indeed  with  much  more  than  he  fought  after,  or  can, 
on  the  prefent  occafion,  conveniently  employ. 

The  fact  is,  the  apparent  urgency  of  exhibiting  the  real  value  of  Ireland1, 
by  difclofmg  or  illuftrating  feveral  of  the  circumftances  thereof,  which  are 
either  unknown  or  imperfectly  underftood  by  the  Britifh  public  ;  and  an 
actual  deficiency,  which  cannot  yet  be  fupplied,  of  requifite  documents,  re- 
fpecting  certain  circumftances  of  a  very  interefting  nature,  have  compelled 
the  writer  to  narrow  the  limits  which  he  originally  prefcribed  to  this  work; 
and  induced  him,  with  a  view  to  expedition,  to  treat  fome  fubjects  in  a  brief, 
and  rather  perfunctory  manner,  on  which  he  could,  and  perhaps  ought  to 
be  diffufe. 

But  however  defective  and  unfatisfactory  thefe  pages  may,  in  fome  re- 
fpects,  be  found,  the  writer  will  venture  to  indulge  a  hope,  that,  iffuing, 
for  the  moft  part,  from  a  collection  of  genuine  documents  and  indifputable 
facts,  they  will  have  the  effect  of  attracting,  towards  Ireland,  a  more  than 
ordinary  fhare  of  attention  on  the  part  of  authoritative  and  intelligent  in- 
dviduals  in  England. 

On  a  future  occafion,  he  thinks  it  not  improbable  that  he  may  be 
fufficiently  prepared  to  fupply  the  defects  of  the  prefent  work  :  mean- 
while he  feels  himfelf  prompted  to  prefs  upon  the  consideration  of  his 
more  intelligent  and  better  informed  countrymen,  the  obvious  neceffity 
of  a  faithful  detection  of  the  different  circumftances  of  Ireland ;  in  order 
that  thofe,  into  whofe  hands  the  government  thereof  has  fallen,  may 
fully  difcharge  that  duty,  from  which  he  perfuades  himfelf  they  have  no 
difpofition  to  fhrink. 

Soji* 
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Solicitous  to  convey  truth  alone  to  the  Legiilature,  and  to  the  Britifli 
public,  he  invites  thofe  of  his  countrymen,  whofe  talents  and  information 
qualify  them  for  the  tafk,  to  difclofe  whatever  errors  he  may  accidentally 
fall  into  —  to  allow  no  unintentional  mifreprefentation,  on  his  part,  to  be 
received  as  truth  —  and  to  exhibit,  in  their  true  colours,  whatever  fubjecls 
or  meafures  he  may  happen  to  examine  through  fome  deceptions  medium 
of  which  he  may  not  be  aware;  or  fuch  as  he  may  undefignedly  or  inad- 
vertently place  in  an  improper  light.  He  has  endeavoured,  fuccefsfully, 
to  refcue  himfelf  from  prejudice,  and  has  been  diligent  in  fearch  of  truth  j 
yet  like  others  he  may  fall  into  errors. 

Velut  filvis,  ubi  pa  film 
Palantes  error  certo  de  tramite  pellet 
Hie  finiilrorfum,  hie  dextrorfum  abit  j  unus  utrique 
Error,  fed  variis  illudit  partibus. 

He  belongs  to  no  party;  unlefs  indeed  that  term  be  extended  to  thofe  who 
are  zealouily  attached  to  the  Hanoverian  Dynafly,  and  to  the  yet  unrival- 
led fyflems  of  civil  polity  and  jurifprudence  of  Great  Britain.  He  is  a  foe 
to  every  fpecies  of  tyranny,  mifgovernment  and  abufe  of  power.  And 
when  pleading  the  caufe,  or  endeavouring  to  perpetuate  the  tranquillity  of 
his  native  country,  a  country  defervedly  dear  to  him,  and  in  which  his 
earlier  friendfhips  were  formed,  and  thus,  as  he  conceives,  labouring  to 
promote  the  profperity  and  vigour  of  the  Britifli  empire,  he  little  cares 
whether  his  language  be  pleafing  or  ofFenfive  to  any  party,  or  any  public 
man  whatever. 

If,  notwithstanding  his  declarations,  he  be  precipitately  accufed  of  being  a 
party  writer,  by  thofe  who  may  decline  the  trouble  of  fifting  and  com- 
paring his  fentimenfs,  he  trufts  he  will  (till  have  the  confolation  to  find  a 
vaft  majority  of  Britons  and  Irifhmen  ready  to  do  ample  juftice  to  his  mo- 
tives. He  has,  indeed,  been  lately  fupplied  with  a  ftrong  additional  reafon 
for  relying  on  the  candour  of  his  intelligent  fellow-fubjeds,  of  every  party. 
The  gentlemen  who  conduct  the  literary  review  called  "  The  Britifli 
Critic,"  though  appearing  to  hold  opinions,  on  a  very  momentous  politi- 
cal fubject,  incompatible  with  thofe  he  has  long  maintained;  and  confe- 
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quently,  judiclo  vulgi,  of  a  different  party ;  have  not  hefitated  to  recommend 
his  lafl  work  "  to  the  ferious  confideration  of  all  whofe  fituation  and  talents 
give  them  weight  and  influence  in  public  meafures,  on  the  grounds  of  its 
being  the  refult  of  laborious  inveftigation,  and  apparently  dittated  by  genuine 
patriotifm"  And  as  his  principles  have  certainly  undergone  no  change,  he 
can  confidently  hope,  that  thofe,  who  differ  from  him  in  opinion,  wili 
afcribe  the  prefent  work,  whatever  be  its  demerits,  to  its  true  motive,  an 
earned  folicitude  for  the  joint  welfare  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain. 

The  information  of  the  Britifh  public  being  one  of  his  principal  objects, 
he  will  illuftrate  fome  of  the  circumftanees  of  Ireland  by  occafional  al- 
lufions  to  fimilar  ones  in  England ;  which,  otherwife,  might  perhaps  be  con- 
fidered  as  fuperfluous.  And,  except  where  the  contrary  mail  be  notified, 
he  will  adopt  the  land  meafures  of  the  latter,  in  preference  to  thofe  of  the 
former;  there  being  a  very  confiderable  difference  between  them;  and 
that  difference  almofl  univerfally  unknown  in  England;  and  indeed  far 
from  being  generally  known  in  Ireland,  though  large  tra&s  thereof,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  fouth,  are  let  in  Englifh  acres. 

The  difference,  in  queftion,  is  this  :  The  Irifh  perch  contains  21 
feet,  or  252  inches,  the  Englifh  164.  feet,  or  198  inches.  Confe- 
quently,  the  number  of  perches  comprifed  in  the  Irifh  and  Englifh 
miles  being  the  fame,  viz.  320,  the  former  contains  80,640  inches, 
the  latter  63,360.  The  number  which  divides  bothofthefe,  is  5,760. 
80,640 —5,760 =14,  63,360-^-5,760  —  1 1.  Eleven  Irifh  miles,  therefore, 
are  equal  to  fourteen  Englifh  miles  :  or  one  Irifh  mile  is  equal  to 
i  M.  2  F.  7-,-V  P.  Englifh.  The  fquare  of  the  number  of  inches,  in  the  Irifh 
perch,  viz.  252,  is  63,504;  and  that  of  the  number  in  the  Englifh  perch,  viz. 
198,  is  39,204.  The  number  which  divides  both  of  thefe,  is  324.  63,504 
^-324=196,  39,204-^-324  —  121.  One  hundred  and  twenty-one 
Irifh  acres  are,  therefore,  equal  to  one  hundred  and  ninety-fix  Englifh 
acres:  or  one  Irifh  plantation  acre  is  equal  to  i  A.  2  R.  19^  P.  Englifh. 
Thofe  who  take  5  to  8,  u  to  1 8,  or  6 1  to  98  as  the  proportion  of  Irifh 
and  Englifh  acres,  though  not  far  from  the  truth,  are  evidently  in  error. 
To  reduce  Irifh  to  Englifh  acres,  the  given  number  is  to  be  multiplied  by 
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196,  and  the  product  divided  by  121  ;  and  to  reduce  Englifh  to  Irifh 
acres,  the  latter  number  is  to  be  employed  as  the  multiplier,  and  the  former 
as  the  divifor.  To  afcertain  how  much  a  given  fum  arifing,  in  the  way 
of  rent,  from,  or  levied  upon  an  Irifh  acre,  would  amount  to  on  an  Eng- 
lifh acre,  that  fum  is  to  be  multiplied  by  121,  and  the  product  divided 
by  196,  and  vice  verfa.  Thus  3d.  per  Irifh  acre  is  i  ||£d.  per  Englifh  acre, 
6d.  per  Irifh  acre  is  3!!  Id.  per  Englifh  acre,  is.  per  Irifh  acre  is  7|^d.  per 
Englifh,  and  il.  per  Irifh  acre  is  i2s.  4^d.  per  Englifh  acre. 

The  difference  between  Britifh  and  Irifh  currency  is  fo  generally  un- 
derftood,  that  the  writer  thinks  it  unnecefiary  (after  the  following  brief 
comparative  flatement,  for  the  fatisfa&ion  of  thofe  few  readers  who  may 
be  unacquainted  with  that  difference)  to  reduce,  in  any  inftance,  the 
latter  into  the  former: 


Irifh  money. 
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As  the  writer  will  have  occafion  to  enlarge  on  the  fubject  of  tillage,  it 
feems  proper  to  apprize  the  Englifh  reader,  that  under  the  aft  23  &  24. 
G.  III.  c.  19.  corn  is  to  be  exported  from,  and  imported  into  Ireland  by 
the  barrel;  and  that  the  flatute  barrel  of  wheat  is  directed  to  weigh  20 
flones,  that  of  barley  16,  and  that  of  oats  14.  For  the  information  of 
feveral  Irifh  readers,  it  may  alfo  be  proper  to  obferve  that  corn  is  exported 
from,  and  imported  into  England  by  the  quarter;  and  that  the  medium 
weight  of  the  quarter  of  Englifh  wheat  is  32^  ftones,  that  of  Barley  28, 
and  that  of  oats  214. 

To  conclude  ihefe  prefatory  lines  without  acknowledging  a  high  fenfe  of 
obligation  to  thofe  gentlemen  who  contributed  to  furnifh  the  writer  with 
much  of  the  information  he  fought  for,  and  from  whom  alone  it  could 
be  obtained,  would  but  ill  correfpond  with  his  feelings.  The  Infpe&or 
General  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Ireland,  Mr.  Marihall,  has  a 
ftrong  claim  on  his  gratitude  :  fo  likewife  has  that  gentleman's  afliftant, 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Hantenville ;  who,  from  the  moment  he  was  taught  to  believe 
that  the  writer's  only  object  was  the  general  welfare  of  the  empire,  polite- 
ly, promptly,  and  under  an  extraordinary  preflure  of  official  bufinefs,  fup- 
plied  him  with  every  fort  of  information  within  his  reach :  uniting,  iu 
his  conduct,  on  the  occafion,  the  manners  of  the  gentleman  and  the  zeal  of 
the  patriot.  To  the  Right  Reverend  Doctor  McCarthy,  Coadjutor  Roman 
Catholic  Bifhop  of  Cork,  whofe  indefatigable  exertions,  combined  with 
thofe  of  the  venerable  and  amiable  Moylan,  in  behalf  of  religion,  morality 
and  learning,  are  daily  becoming  confpicuoufly  efficacious,'the  writer  acknow- 
ledges himfelf  greatly  indebted.  To  the  Right  Reverend  Doctors  Young, 
Shughrue  and  Coppinger,  and  to  feveral  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergymen, 
under  the  jurifdiction  of  thefe  Prelates,  he  likewife  feels  extremely  grate- 
ful. And  he  defires  to  aflure  the  Reverend  Doctors  William  O'Brien, 
and  Richard  Wallh  that  their  intelligent  and  valuable  communications 
juftly  merit  his  fincere  thanks. 

Coolmorc,  May  2ytb,  1808. 
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TO  THE  BINDER. 

The  Map  is  to  face  the  Explanation, 


EXPLANATION  OF  THE  ANNEXED  MAP. 


THE  defign  of  this  Map  is,  to  exhibit  the  fituationt  and  foundings  of  the  feveral  harbours,  and  other  placa 

where  Jhips  may  occafionally  anchor,  infafety,  round  the  conjl  of  Ireland — the  'cottrfes  and  relative  dif- 

tances  of  the  navigable  rivers  —  the  practicable,  projected  and  actual  lines  of  internal  navigation  —  the  pre- 

Jentjlate  of  each  port,  with  regard  to  the  exportation  of  the  two  principle  articles  of  the  Irijh  trade,  provi- 

fions  and  linen  —  the  number  of  houfes  in  the  fea-port  towns,  as  returned  to  Parliament  in  the  year  1 800  — 

the  mineral  and  fojjil  productions  of  the  federal  counties;  their  refpe£live  areas;  the  number  of  houftt  in 

each,  as  returned  to  Parliament,  in  March  1 792  ;  the  number  of  mills  in  each,  from  whence  the  market  of 

Dublin  was  fupplied  with  flour  and  corn,  during  the  continuance  of  the  bounty  on  the  inland  carriage  of 

thefe  articles  ;  and  the  fums  levied,  by  the  grand  juries,  for  making  and  repairing  roads  and  bridges,  and 

for  other  local purpofes. 

The  harbours  are  diflingui/hed,  by  anchors  with  Jlocks ,  from  thofe  places  where Jhips  may  occajionally  ride 
infafety.  The  Roman  capital  letters,  within  and  without  the  fea-coajl  line,  correfponJing  with  the  initialt 
of  the  harbours  and  anchorages,  point  out  their  Jituations  with  fufficient  accuracy.  The  figures,  near  the 
anchors,  {hew  the  foundings  at  low  water;  and  the  letters  and  abbreviations  which  accompany  them, viz.  M. 
SH.  s.  GR.  CO.  R.  put  for  mud,fhells,fand,  gravel,  coral,  rock, indicate  the  nature  of  the  anchoring  ground. 

The  two  fmall parallel  lines,  acrofs  the  rivers,  mark  the  termination  of  their  navigable  parts.    The  chains , 

ith  fquare  links,  coloured  green,  Jhew  the  rivers  which  were  reprefented  as  capable  of  being  rendered  na- 
vigable, by  the  perfons  who  were  employed,  in  the  early  part  of  the  lajl  century,  to  furvzy  Ireland,  with  a 
view  to  internal  navigation.  The  chains,  'with  round  links,  coloured  red,  point  out  the  canals  which  have 
been  lately  projected  or  fuggefted.  The  lines  of  internal  navigation,  actually  open,  are  coloured  blue. 

The  letters  P.  L.  F.  on  the  curved  tablets,  beyond  the-  coajl  line,  Jl and  for  provifions  and  linen  exported, 
and flax -feed  imported ;  and  the  figures  thereon  mark  the  rank  of  each  port,  with  regard  to  the  exportation 
and  importation  of  thefe  articles.  The  particulars  may  be  feen  in  the  Table  No.  VIII.  in  the  Appendix. 

The  letters  and  abbreviations,  in  the  feveral  counties,  are  put  fot*  the  names  of  the  minerals  and  fojjilt 
difcovered  therein,  as  in  the  following  columns ; 


AA. 
M. 


c. 


CL. 

CO. 

COP. 


Antimony 

Amethyjl 

Bafalt 

Coal 

Chalcedony 

Clay,  potters,  pipe,  &c. 

Cobalt 

Copper 


CR. 

Cryjlal 

L. 

Lead 

s. 

Slate 

F.. 

Fuller's  earth 

M. 

Marble 

SI. 

Silver 

G 

Gypfum 

MAN. 

Manganefe 

s.  s. 

Silicious  fand 

GA. 

Garnite 

O. 

Ochre 

SP. 

Spar,Jluor 

GO. 

Gold 

P. 

Pebbles 

su. 

Sulphur 

GR. 

Granite 

PE. 

Pearls 

T. 

Talc 

I. 

Iron 

PET. 

Petrefactions 

TI. 

Tin 

J« 

Jafper                    PO. 

Porphyry 

Thefe  letters  are  not  uniformly  placed  exactly  in  thofe  parts  of  the  counties  where  the  different  minerals  and 
fojfils  have  been  found.  Infome  in/lances,  as  in  the  counties  of  Carlo w  and  Longford,  the  proper  location 
of  thefe  was  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  the  tablets.  And,  in  a  few  others,  the  'want  of  precife  infor~ 
mation  rendered  this  impojjible:  as  was  the  cafe  with  the  garnites  and  chalcedony  exhibited,  in  the  Dublin 
mufeum,  among  the  fpecimens  brought  from  the  county  of  Donegal.  It  muft  be  obferved  too,  that  as  iron, 
lead,  copper,  marbles  and  clays  are  found  in  different  parts  of  the  fame  counties,  the  pofition  of  the  letters  or 
abbreviations  became  a  matter  of  indifference  ;  and  •was,  in  fuch  cafes,  left,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  conve- 
nience or  fancy  of  the  Engraver. 

The  figures  in  the  tablets,  ffn  the  left  hand,  in  each  county,  denote  the  number  of  Engli/b  acres  therein. 
Thofe  in  the  tablets,  on  the  right  hand,  flew  the  number  of  houfes,  as  returned,  by  the  collectors  of  hearth- 
money,  to  the  InfpeSor  General,  in  the  year  1792  ;  fince  which,  the  population  of  Ireland  has  probably  in- 
creafed  upwards  of  one-fourth  ;  and  this  increafe  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  in  the  fouthern  and  wejlern 
counties.  The  figures  in  the  lozenges,  on  the  left  hand,  Jhew  the  number  of  acres  to  each  inhabitant,  one  with 
another  ;  fix  inhabitants  being  computed  as  the  average  number  in  each  houfe,  which  a  feries  of  accurate 
furveys  have  evinced  to  be  rather  below,  than  above  the  truth.  The  figures  in  the  lozenges,  on  the  right 
hand,  Jhew  the  greatejl  number  of  mills  from  whence  flour  and  corn  were  fent  to  Dublin,  in  any  year,finct 
the  commencement  of  the  bounty  on  the  inland-carriage  of  thefe  articles.  The  fums  between  the  lozenges  are 
the  greatejl  which  were  levied,  in  one  year,  by  the  feveral  grand  juries,  during  the  years  1803-4-5-6,  ex- 
cept in  the  counties  of  Galway,  Wexford  and  Sligo,  from  whence  no  returns  appear  to  have  been  made  to 
Parliament,  fubfequently  to  the  year  1802.  The  figures  near  the  towns,  except  Dublin,  indicate  the  number 
of  houfes  in  each,  as  returned  to  Parliament,  immediately  before  the  union.  The  number  of  houfu  which 
Dublin  is  reprefented  to  contain,  is  taken  from  Dr.  Whitelaiu's  accurate  furvey  of  that  city. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

"  TOURING  the  time  of  my  fervice  in  Ireland  (fays  Sir  John  Davis) 
-*-^  which  began  in  the  firft  year  of  His  Majefty's  (King  James  I.) reign, 
I  have  vifited  all  the  provinces  of  that  kingdom  in  fundry  journies  and  cir- 
cuits. Wherein  I  have  obferved  the  good  temperature  of  the  air ;  the 
fruitfulnels  of  the  foil ;  the  pleafant  and  commodious  feats  for  habitations  j 
the  fafe  and  large  ports  and  havens  lying  open  for  traffic  into  all  the 
weft  parts  of  the  world  j  the  long  inlets  of  many  navigable  rivers  j  and 
fo  many  great  lakes  and  frefh  ponds  within  the  land,  as  the  like  are  not  to 
be  feen  in  any  part  of  Europe ;  the  rich  filhings  and  wild  fowl  of  all 
kinds ;  and  laftly,  the  bodies  and  minds  of  the  people  endued  with  ex- 
traordinary abilities  by  nature  *." 

"  Had  it  not  been  (fays  Sir  William  Temple)  for  circumflances  pre- 
judicial to  the  increafe  of  trade  and  riches  in  a  country,  and  which  feem 
natural,  or  at  leaft  to  have  been  ever  incident  to  the  government  of  Ire- 
land, the  native  fertility  of  the  Irifli  foil  and  feas,  in  fo  many  rich  com- 
modities, improved  by  a  multitude  of  people  and  induflry,  with  the 
advantage  of  fo  many  excellent  havens,  and  a  fituadon  fo  commodious  for 
all  foreign  trade,  muft  needs  have  rendered  this  kingdom  one  of  the 

*  Hiltorical  Relations,  p.i. 

*  B  richeft 


richeft  in  Europe,  and  made  a  mighty  increafe  both  of  ftrength  and 
revenue  to  the  crown  of  England  *." 

"  Ireland  (fays  the  intelligent  Mr.  Brown)  is,  in  refpect  of  its  fituation, 
the  number  of  its  commodious  harbours  and  the  natural  wealth  which  it 
produces,  the  fitteft  ifland  to  acquire  riches  of  any  in  the  European  feas ; 
for  as  by  its  fituation  it  lies  the  moll  commodious  for  the  Weft  Indies, 
Spain  and  the  northern  and  eaft  countries,  fo  it  is  not  only  fupplied  by 
nature  with  all  the  neceflaries  of  life,  but  can  over  and  above  export  large 
quantities  to  foreign  countries,  in  fo  much  that  had  it  been  miftrefs  of  a 
free  trade,  no  nation  in  Europe  of  its  extent,  could,  in  an  equal  number 
of  years,  acquire  greater  wealth  f." 

To  illuftrate  the  ground  of  thefe  remarks,  and  to  draw  forth,  from  com- 
parative obfcurity  and  oblivion,  fuch  of  the  natural  and  political  circum- 
ftances  of  Ireland  as  appear  to  merit  peculiar  attention,  are  the  principal 
objects  of  the  prefent  work. 

With  this  view,  it  is  propofed,  firft,  to  exhibit  thofe  natural  advantages 
by  which  Ireland  feems,  in  an  eminent  manner,  qualified  for  the  attain- 
ment of  commercial  opulence  and  national  ftrength.  Secondly,  to  difclofe 
the  various  caufes  which  operated  in  rendering  thofe  advantages  almoft. 
abortive.  And  thirdly,  to  review  the  circumftances  which  have  tended  to 
prevent  a  complete  and  uniform  fruition  of  them,  fince  the  removal  of 
the  principal  caufes  by  which  they  were  fruftrated. 

The  more  efficient  natural  advantages  which  qualify  a  country  for  the  at- 
tainment of  riches,  by  means  of  external  and  internal  traffick,  are,  a  fa- 
vourable fituation,  relatively  to  other  countries ;  numerous  and  commodious 
harbours ;  extenfive  navigable  rivers ;  a  convenient  fupply  of  materials  for 
making  durable  roads ;  a  temperate  climate ;  an  abundance  of  fuch  mi- 
nerals and  foffils  as  are  capable  of  being  greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  the 
labour  and  ingenuity  of  man  ;  productive  fifheries  ;  and  a  fertile  foil,  with 
the  means  of  increafmg  and  preferving  its  fertility. 

Under  a  well  conflituted  and  permanent  government,  competent  to  af- 
ford due  protection  to  its  fubjects,  an  induftrious  people,  enjoying  perfonal 
liberty,  fecurity  of  property,  internal  peace,  and  experiencing  fuitable  en- 

*  Mifcellaneous  works,  vol.  iii.  p.  8. 

•}  E flays  on  trade  in  general,  and  on  that  of  Ireland  in  particular,  page  38.  published  in  1728. 

courage- 
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couragements,  on  the  part  of  a  prudent  and  felicitous legiflature,  can  fcarcely 
fail  to  acquire  commercial  wealth  and  national  ftrength  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  thefe  natural  advantages,  and  the  extent  and  value  of  each. 

With  refpeft  to  a  few  of  them,  individually  taken,  and  confidered  in 
their  utmoft  perfection,  Ireland  is,  no  doubt,  equalled  by  feveral  other 
countries,  and  even  greatly  furpaffed  by  fome.  But  with  refpect  to  the 
aggregate  of  thefe  advantages,  and  to  the  more  important  ones  among 
them,  there  can  be  little  rilk  in  affirming,  that  Ireland  ranks  confiderably 
above  almofl  any  known  country  in  the  world.  Yet,  it  is  a  melancholy- 
truth,  that,  owing  to  a  tifTue  of  political  circumftances  of  an  unpropitious 
nature,  me  has  ever  been  greatly  furpaffed,  in  point  of  national  confpi- 
cuity,  and  the  bleflings  refulting  from  that  general  civilization  which  or- 
dinarily accompanies  increafing  national  wealth,  by  other  countries  much 
lefs  bounteoufly  endowed  by  the  Almighty. 


B  2  PART 
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PART    I. 

OF    THE  NATURAL  ADVANTAGES  WHICH  QUALIFY  IRELAND  FOR  THE 
ACQUISITION    OF    COMMERCIAL    WEALTH* 


SECTION    I. 

Relative  Situation. — Harbours .  — Sea-  Coafl. 

Relative  Situation.  — \\fHOEVER  wil1  caft  an  eye  over  a  chart  of  the 

*     world,    as  exhibited   by   a  projection  of  the 

fphere,  will  find  no  difficulty  in  admitting,  that  the  fituation  of  Ireland, 
relatively  to  all  other  countries,  capable  of  receiving  and  beflowing  the 
reciprocal  benefits  of  external  commerce,  is  favourable  in  the  extreme. 
Its  communication  is  open  and  direct  with  England,  France,  Spain,  Portu- 
gal, the  coaft  of  Africa,  the  Eaft-Indies,  South- America,  the  Weft-Indies, 
the  United  States  of  America,  Newfoundland,  Hudfon's-bay,  Greenland, 
&c.  with  by  far  the -greater  part  of  the  richeft,  the  moft  fertile,  the  molt 
commercial,  and  the  moil  mutually  dependent  countries  in  the  world  ;  with 
countries  abounding  in  an  endlefs  variety  of  commodities,  furniming  every 
material  on  which  the  varied  indufhy  of  man  can  be  employed,  and  pre- 
fenting  the  utmoft  allurements  to  the  enterprifing  trader.  Its  commu- 
nication with  the  reft  and  Jeaft  valuable  part  of  the  world  is,  upon  the 
whole,  neither  more  circuitous,  nor  more  difficult  than  that  of  other  Eu- 
ropean countries,  with  many  of  thofe  places  which  the  ordinary  purfuit  of 
extended  and  diverfified  commerce  requires  their  traders  to  vifit.  It  feems 
deftined  by  nature  to  be  the  great  emporium  of  the  commodities  of  Europe 
and  America ;  and  indeed  of  thofe  of  almoft  every  maritime  country  upon 
the  furface  of  the  globe. 

In  refpect  of  fituation,  it  manifeflly  furpaflfesthat  country  (Holland)  which, 
in  lefs  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  under  great  phyfical  difadvantagcs, 
and  ftruggling  to  preferve  its  .acquired  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe, 
rofe  from  obfcurity  and  indigence  to  confpicuity  and  opulence,  by  col- 
lecting and  diftributing  the  products  of  other  countries  ;  and  by  the  induf- 
try,  frugality,  perfeverance  and  enterprifing  fpirit  of  its  inhabitants,  effec- 
tually feconded  by  their  enjoyment  of  internal  peace,  liberty  and  fecurity. 

i  In 
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In  the  fame  refpect,  Ireland  excels  England  alfo ;  it  being  poffible  for 
{hips,  departing  from  a  majority  of  the  ports  of  the  former,  to  reach  the 
weftern  coaft  of  France,  the  coafts  of  Portugal  and  Spain,  and  even  that 
of  North  America,  to  perform  half  the  voyage  to  the  Weft-Indies,  or  to 
the  different  countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  fea,  before  the 
ihips,  which  fail  from  the  greater  part  of  the  ports  of  the  latter,  can  enter 
the  Atlantic  ocean  *.  In  fhort,  with  regard  to  locality,  Ireland  is  inferiour 
to  no  country,  and  obvioufly  fuperiour  to  almoft  every  other. 

Harbours. — But  the  mere  locality  of  a  country,  however  favourable, 
is  not  alone  fufficient  to  entitle  it  to  hold  a  diftinguimed  place  among 
thofe  which  poflefs  the  various  other  natural  requifites  for  a  fpeedy,  fafe 
and  general  profecution  of  commerce.  Compared  with  thefe,  it  is  indeed  of 
fecondary  importance,  though  confefTedly  far  from  being  of  a  trivial  nature. 

In  making  an  eftimate  of  the  natural  endowments  of  a  country,  with  re- 
ference to  trade,  a  very  high  degree  of  confideration  is  juftly  due  to  its 
harbours.  They  are  the  points  of  confluence,  the  centres  of  attraction  of 
foreign  and  domeftic  produce  and  manufactures.  The  more  numerous  they 
are,  the  nearer  is  every  part  of  the  country  to  a  market,  and  confequently 
the  better  fituated  for  carrying  on  trade. 

With  regard  to  thefe  important  requifites,  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world,  of  the  fame,  or  even  much  greater  extent,  that  can  pretend  to  vie 
with  Ireland.  The  extremely  finuous  line  of  its  fea  coaft,  exclufive  of  fuch 
parts  as  lie  -within  eftuaries,  or  above  the  firft  good  anchorage  in  every 
harbour,  but  inclufive  of  the  river  Shannon,  as  far  as  the  tide  reaches, 
and  the  mores  of  Bantry  bay,  Dunmanus  bay,  and  Kenmare  river,  will, 
if  accurately  followed  through  all  its  windings,  be  found  to  meafure 
1,737  miles.  In  this  line,  there  are  no  fewer  than  130  fyarbours  and 
places  where  mips  may  anchor  for  a  tide,  or  find  fhelter  during  the  con- 
tinuance of  adverfe  winds.  Confequently  to  each  harbour  or  road,  taken 
one  with  another,  there  are  not  thirteen  miles  and  a  half  of  fea-coaft  :  or, 
all  parts  of  the  coaft  are,  on  an  average,  within  lefs  than  fix  miles  and  a 
quarter  of  fome  fafe  anchoring  place  or  harbour.  The  greateft  diftance 
of  one  harbour  or  anchoring  place  from  another,  which  is  that  of  Scattery 

*  In  the  courfc  of  the  evidence  given  before  the  committee  of  the  British  privy  council, 
when  the  commercial  intercourfe  between:  England  and  Ireland  was  m  agitation,  great 
lirefs  was  laid  on  the  fuperiority  of  the  latter  over  the  former  in  point  of  fituation. 

ifland 
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ifland  in  the  river  Shannon,  from  Cafleh  bay  in  the  county  of  Galway,  is 
68  miles  *.  The  next  greateft  diftance,  is  that  from  the  anchoring  ground 
off  Arklow,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  to  the  anchoring  ground  off  Bal  • 
linifkier,  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  which  is  27  miles.  The  other  har- 
bours or  roads,  lie,  for  the  moft  part,  within  a  very  fhort  diftance  of  each 
other :  in  many  inftances,  nearly  contiguous.  Indeed,  in  feveral  of  the 
great  bays,  fuch  as  thofe  of  Donegal  and  Bantry,  the  Kenmare  river,  as 
the  bay  of  that  name  is  called,  the  river  Shannon,  and  likewife  on 
other  parts  of  the  coaft,  the  harbours  and  anchoring  places  often  lie  fo 
near,  that,  although,  when  at  oppofite  fides  of  the  bay,  they  facilitate  the 
exportation  of  the  products  of  diftricls  confiderably  diftant  from  each 
other,  each  of  thefe  affemblages  mould  perhaps  more  properly  be  con- 
fidered  as  one  port  only.  In  this  cafe,  and  with  the  exclufion  of  all  the 
roads  or  anchoring  places,  the  number  of  harbours  will  be  reduced  to  70 
as  underneath  f.  But  as  the  circuit  of  Ireland  does  not  exceed  887! 
miles,  if  meafured  by  lines  ftretched  between  thofe  headlands  or  promon- 

**  The  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Galway  is  nearer  ;  but  the  place  where  (hips  anchor  is  at 
a  greater  diftance  from  Scattery  ifland  than  the  anchoring  place  in  Cafleh  bay. 


f  Achilbeg  ifland. 
Ardbear. 
Bantry. 
Baltimore. 
Ballinakiel. 
Ballinfkelligs, 
Ballidehab. 
Balbriggan. 
Belfaft. 
Beldoyle. 
Birtirbui. 
Blackfod. 
Broadhaven. 
Cafleh. 
Caftlemain. 
Gaftlehaven. 


Claggan. 

Clognakilty. 

Courtnafherry. 

Croit. 

Crookhaven. 

Donegal. 

Donaghadee. 

Dingle. 

Drogheda. 

Dundalk. 

Dublin. 

Dunmanus. 

Dungarvan. 

Foyle. 

Feathard, 


Iniflifkiel. 

Inifhbofin. 

Killery. 

Kilkerran.  - 

Killala. 

Kinfale. 

Kenmare. 

Lame. 

Limerick. 

Longifland. 

Malahide. 

Mulroy. 


Sheephaven. 

Skerries. 

Sligo. 

Smerwick. 

Strangford, 

Strabegy. 

Swilly. 

Tralee. 

Tramore. 

Tilkn. 

Tullochan. 

Valentia. 


Newport,  or  Clew-  Ventry. 

bay.  Waterford. 

Oyfter-haven.  Wexford. 

Quoylagh.  Wicklow. 

Rutland.  Youghall. 
Rum. 


Galway. 

Carlingford  or  Newry.  Glandore. 
Cork.  Greatman's' bay 

There  are  only  79  ports  belonging  to  the  United  States  of  America,  and  of  thefe  nine  are 
fo  little  frequented,  notwithftanding  the  extenfive  commerce  of  that  country,  that  their  ag- 
gregate revenues,  in  four  years  ended  in  March  1805,  did  but  little  exceed  4,500  dollars, 
cut  of  upwards  of  45  millions. 

torics, 
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tories,  In  number  56,  which  exclude  from  the  meafurement  the  greateft 
fpace  of  fea,  the  refpcdive  diftances  of  thefe  harbours,  one  with  another, 
is  flill  lefs  than  that  of  the  harbours  and  roads  in  the  foregoing  cafe,  be- 
ing under  thirteen  miles.  The  greateft  diftance  of  any  one  from  another 
is  that  before  mentioned,  from  Scattery  ifland,  in  the  river  Shannon,  to 
Cafleh  bay.  The  next,  is  that  between  Wicklow  and  Wexford,  which 
is  about  forty-fix  miles.  Thefe  diftances  being  excluded,  the  harbours  of 
Ireland  will  be  found  to  lie  within  a  very  few  miles  of  each  other. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  that  the  maritime  counties  of  Ireland  com- 
prife  about  two-thirds  of  its  area,  or  19,451  fquare  miles,  out  of  30,374 ; 
and  that  confequently,  if  we  introduce  again  into  the  account  all  the 
different  harbours  and  roads,  which,  in  this  view  of  the  fubjecl:,  is  certainly 
admiffible,  we  mail  find  that,  in  thefe  counties,  taking  one  diftridl:  with 
another,  there  is  a  harbour,  or  fafe  anchoring  place  to  about  every  150 
fquare  miles,  or  every  96,000  acres. 

It  may  be  obferved  likewife,  that  Ireland  being  306  miles  long,  from 
Fairhead  in  the  county  of  Antrim  to  Mizen-head  in  the  county  of  Co,rk, 
and  207  miles  broad,  from  Emlaghrafh  in  the  county  of  Mayo  to  Carnfore 
point  in  that  of  Wexford,  the  aggregate  number  of  miles  of  its  length  and 
breadth  does  not  much  exceed  five-eighths  of  the  number  contained  in  its 
line  of  fea-coaft. 

It  is  alfo  to  be  obferved,  that  befides  the  harbours  and  roads  already 
noticed,  the  iflands,  which  lie  from  one,  to  about  eight  miles  off  the  coaft,, 
prefent  four  of  the  former,  and  three  of  the  latter ;  making  the  total 
number  one  hundred  and  thirty-feven. 

Many  of  the  harbours  of  Ireland  rank,  in  all  refpe&s,  with  the  nobleft 
in  the  world.  Several  of  them  excel  thofe  of  which  any  other  country 
can  boaft. 

Lough  Swilly,  on  the  northern  coaft,  is  twelve  miles  long  from  abreaft 
of  Doonaffhead  to  Inch  ifland ;  and,  where  broadeft,  about  three  miles 
and  a  half.  The  foundings,  at  low  water,  are  throughout,  from  two  to 
twelve  fathoms ;  at  the  different  anchoring  places,  four,  feven,  eight,  or 
ten ;  and  the  bottom  is  fand,  fhells  or  mud,  but  chiefly  the  firft. 

Bantry-bay,  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft,  is  twenty-two  miles  long,  from 
abreaft  of  Sheephead  to  Ballyliky,  and  five  miles  broad  from  the  former 
to  Beer  ifiand.  The  foundings,  in  the  bay,  are  from  feven  to  thirty-two 

fathoms. 
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fathoms.  Beerhaven,  which  is  included  therein,  is  feven  miles  and  a  half 
long,  and  one  mile  and  a  half  where  broadeft.  The  foundings  in  this 
haven,  at  low  water,  are  from  one  fathom  and  a  half  to  twelve ;  in 
general  about  eight ;  and  the  bottom  is  for  the  moft  part  ftiff  cohefive 
mud.  Glangaruff  harbour,  alfo  within  Bantry-bay,  is  about  two  miles 
long,  and  about  one  and  a  half  broad.  The  foundings  are  from  two  to 
ten  fathoms,  generally  about  eight ;  and  the  bottom  the  fame  as  that  of 
Beerhaven.  The  anchoring  ground  to  the  eaft  of  Whiddy  ifland,  in  this 
bay,  is  likewife  fit  for  the  reception  of  large  mips.  The  ftream  of  tide  in 
Bantry-bay  is  fcarcely  perceptible  ;  which  is  alfo  the  cafe  in  the  neigh- 
bouring  bay  of  Dunmanus, 

Cork  harbour,  on  the  fouthern  coaft,  is,  according  to  Captain 
M'Kenzie's  chart,  about  fix  miles  long  from  eaft  to  weft,  meafured  from 
the  more  of  Roftillan  to  that  of  Monkftown ;  and  about  three  miles  from 
north  to  fouth,  meafured  from  Cufhkinny  to  Carlifle  fort.  The  foundings 
at  the  principal  anchoring  place,  where  the  mips  of  war  lie,  are  from  five 
to  ten  fathoms  at  low  water,  generally  about  fix  ;  and  the  bottom  is  tena- 
cious mud. 

The  river  Shannon,  on  the  weft  coaft,  affords  another  fine  and 
fpacious  harbour.  From  Kerryhead,  at  the  mouth  of  this  noble  river,  to 
Scattery  ifland  where  the  mips  of  war  and  Eaft  Indiamen  ufually  anchor, 
the  diftanee  is  feventeen  miles ;  and  from  the  Kerry  to  the  Clare  more  by 
that  ifland,  the  breadth  of  the  river  is  nearly  three  miles.  The  foundings 
thoughout,  weftwsrd  of  Scattery  ifland,  are  from  two  to  twenty  fathoms, 
near  that  ifland  from  two  to  feven,  with  a  mud  bottom.  The  mores  are 
fafe  ;  and  the  fpring  tides,  when  ftrongeft,  do  not  run  more  than  a  mile  in 
the  hour  towards  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  approaches  to  thefe  noble 
harbours  appear  to  tie  perfectly  free  from  danger. 

Inferior  to  thefe,  in  ibme  refpe&s,  but  fuperior  to  thofe  which  are  to  be 
found  in  almoft  any  otfrer  country  in  Europe,  or  perhaps  in  the  world, 
are  the  following  ones. 

Blackfod  harbour  on  the  weftern  coaft,  lying  nearly  north  and  fouth, 
with  its  entrance  to  the  weft  j  and  completely  flickered  by  the  high  land 
of  Achil  ifland  from  the  ftormy  winds  which  blow  from  the  fouth-weft. 
It  is  about  five  miles  and  a  half  long,  from  abreaft  of  Kinfinnalty  point  to 
Claggan  j  and  where  broadeft  five  miles.  The  foundings  in  the  harbour  are 
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not  lefs  than  three  fathoms ;  and  at  the  anchoring  places  from  two  to  four 
and  a  half,  with  a  fandy  bottom.  It  may  be  approached  with  perfect  fafety* 
Birtirbui  harbour,  allb  on  the  weft  coaft,  lying  eaft  and  weft,  and  feparated 
from  that  of  Roundftone  by  the  ifland  of  Inifhnee,  is,  from  the  fmall 
ifland  at  its  entrance,  to  the  ifland  called  Ilanaguram,  three  miles  and 
a  half  long ;  and  almoft  every  where  at  leaft  two  miles  broad.  The 
entrance  of  this  bay  is  about  half  a  mile,  acrofs;  and  the  foundings 
therein,  at  low  water,  are  everywhere  from  fix  to  eight  fathoms.  The 
foundings  on  the  anchoring  ground,  which  ftretches  over  almoft 
the  whole  harbour,  are  from  three  to  ten  fathoms,  generally  about  feven  ; 
and  the  bottom  is,  for  the  moft  part,  mud.  The  approach  to  this  fine 
harbour,  which  is  obvioufly  capable  of  affording  ample  accommodation 
to  a  large  fleet  of  the  heavieft  men  of  war,  and  which  might  eafily  be 
rendered  impregnable,  is  not  wholly  free  from  danger,  at  leaft  in  bad  or 
hazy  weather  ;  as  feveral  dangerous  rocks  lie  in  the  way.  Thofe,  how- 
ever, which  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  direct  courfe  from  fea  are  generally 
about  two  miles  afunder ;  have  deep  water  all  around  them ;  and 
attention  being  paid  to  their  fituation  with  refpecT:  to  the  Skirds  and 
Carrickameel  rocks,  which  are  vifible,  they  may  with  little  difficulty  be 
avoided. 

Broadhaven,  likewife  on  the  weft  coaft,  Belfaft  lough  on  the  north-eaft 
coaft,  Waterford  on  the  fouth-eaft,  Kinfale,  Crookhaven,  Caftlehaven,  on 
the  fouth  and  fouth-weft  coafts,  are  all  excellent  harbours  ;  and  may  be 
approached  with  fafety  in  tempeftuous  weather. 

Strangford  lough,  on  the  north-eaft,  and  lough  Foyle,  on  the  north  coaft, 
are  fafe  and  capacious  harbours  ;  but  the  entrance  into  the  former  is  fome- 
what  dangerous  ;  and  that  into  the  latter  narrow.  This,  in  a  greater 
degree,  is  the  cafe  with  Killery  harbour,  on  the  weft  coaft,  which  is  two 
miles  and  a  half  long,  and  about  half  a  mile  broad,  with  from  eight  to  ten 
fathoms,  and  a  bottom  of  mud. 

Carlingford  harbour,  on  the  north-eaft  coaft,  is  capable  of  accommo- 
dating a  confiderable  fleet ;  its  anchoring  ground  being  three  miles  and 
•a  half  long,  and  a  mile,  and  a  half  broad,  with  from  one  to   fix  fathoms  of. 
water,  for  the  moft  part,  on  mud.      Its  entrance,  however,   is    rather 
intricate. 

Ventry  harbour,  on  the  fouth-weft  coaft,  might  vie  with  many  of  thefe, 
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-if  its  bottom  were  lefs  foul.  Smerwick  harbour  on  the  fame  coaft,  Great- 
man's  bay,  Cafheen  and  Cafleh  bays  on  the  weft,  Sheephaven  and  Mulroy 
on  the  north,  and  Baltimore  on  the  fouth  coaft,  are  alfo  fine  harbours  j  as, 
notwithftanding  its  comparative  fmallnefs,  is  the  harbour  of  Killybegs  on 
the  north-weft  coaft,  affording  the  fafeft  anchorage,  with  from  two  to 
ten  fathoms  of  water,  and  a  bottom  of  mud. 

To  extend  this  account  any  further  feems  fuperfluous,  as  the  prefixed 
map  will  convey  to  the  reader  fufficient  information  with  refpect  to  the 
remaining  harbours  of  Ireland  *. 

Among  the  iflands  adjacent  to  its  finuous  coaft,  and  of  which,  ex- 
clufive  of  thofe  that  lie  within  the  great  bays,  there  are  near  one  hun- 
dred inhabited,,  moft  of  them  fertile,  fome  of  them,  fuch  as  the  ifles  of 
•Arran  off  the  coaft  of  Galway,  the  ifland  of  Valentia,  and  the  Magharea 
iflands  off  the  coaft  of  Kerry,  furprifingly  fo,  there  are,  as  before  noticed, 
in  addition  to  the  harbours  and  anchoring  places  introduced  into  the  lift, 
four  of  the  former  and  three  of  the  latter,  laid  down  by  Captain  M'Kenzie. 
But  befides  thefe,  there  are  feveral  places  where  fmall  craft  may  find 
fhelter,  and  lie  for  a  time  in  fafety. 

Of  the  harbours,  the  principal  one  is  Church-bay  in  the  ifland  of  Rach- 
lin  or  Rachree.  This  ifland  lies  one  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  coaft  of 
Antrim.  Its  bay  or  harbour,  which  is  oppofite  that  coaft,  is  very  fpacious, 
being  about  three  miles  and  a  half  broad  at  its  entrance,  and  about  two 
miles  and  a  half  deep.  Its  foundings  are  from  four  to  fifteen  fathoms  at 
a  fhort  diftance  from  the  more,  and  three  fathoms  quite  clofe  to  ir,  with  a  fair 
fandy  bottom^  It  appears  fufficiently  well  flickered,  and  capable  of  accom- 
modating a  confiderable  fleet.  The  harbour  in  the  ifle  of  Arran,  off  the 
coaft  of  Galway,  is  commodious,  fecure,  and  might  b,e  effectually  defended 
by  a  very  fmall  force.  Its  foundings  are  from  two  to  five  fathoms,  Tvith  a 
fandy  bottom. 

Where  the  iflands  Ke  crowded  together  near  the  coaft,  as  is  the  cafe 
off  the  weftern  and  fouthern  coafts,  near  the  bay  of  Galway,  and  the  har- 

*  For  the  information  of  fome  readers,  it  may  be  necefiary  to  obferve,  that  men  of  war 
of  the  firft  rate  draw  28  feet,  and  require  fix  more  to  lie  with  perfeft  fafety  in  a  high 
fwell,  making  together  five  fathoms  four  feet ;  thofe  of  the  fecond  rate  about  five  fathoms  ; 
frigates  four  fathoms,  and  merchant  mips  feldom  more  than  three,  but  in  general  lefs. 
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hour  of  Baltimore,  they  divide  the  fea  into  innumerable  ftraits  re- 
fembling  canals,  and  in  moft  inftances  navigable  '  by  vefTels  of  confider- 
able  burthen.  In  Clew  bay,  there  are  upwards  of  three  hundred  iilands, 
in  general  extremely  fertile,  with  many  fafe  anchorages  among  them. 

With  refpedt  then  to  number,  proximity,  fecurity,  and  fpacioufnefs  of 
harbours,  affording  by  thefe  means  the  utmoft  facility  to  the  profecution 
of  commerce,  Ireland  may  juftly  be  faid  to  ftand  unrivalled  among  other 
countries  of  equal  or  even  much  greater  extent.  And  if  thefe  numerous 
and  noble  harbours  be  confidered,  together  with  its  peculiarly  happy 
pofition,  this  country  mud  furely  appear  to  every  intelligent  man  to  be 
pre-eminently  qualified  by  nature,  in  thefe  refpects  at  lead,  for  exercifing 
the  utmoft  maritime  controul. 

In  number  of  harbours,  England  and  Wales,  in  proportion  to  their 
extent  of  fea  coaft,  appear  to  fall  confiderably  fhort  of  Ireland.  Befides 
a  very  great  proportion  of  their  harbours  are  mere  creeks  or  coves, 
fuch  as  Ailnmouth,  Aberdovey,  Bamborough,  Barmouth,  and  South- 
wold  ;  dangerous,  fuch  as  Exmouth,  Beaumaris,  and  others ;  dry,  fuch 
as  Blackney,  Burnham,  Wells,  and  Whitby ;  or  barred,  difficult  of  ap- 
proach ;  or  artificial,  fuch  as  Barnftable,  Berwick,  Maryport,  Minehead, 
Margate,  Scarborough,  Whitehaven,  Workington,  and  others.  Of 
which  laft  fort,  Balbriggan,  Bangor,  Donaghadee,  Dunleary,  Feathard, 
Rum,  Skerries,  and  Wicklow,  are  the  only  ones  included  among  the 
harbours  of  Ireland. 

Were  it  neceflary  to  augment  the  number  of  fuch  harbours  in  Ireland, 
it  feems  extremely  poffible  to  do  fo  to  a  considerable  extent ;  there  being 
one  hundred  and  ten  eftuaries  or  inlets  of  the  fea  round  the  coaft,  many 
of  which,  apparently,  might  be  rendered  capable  of  affording  protec- 
tion to  fhips  of  different  burthens  at  no  great  expence. 

From  the  reftoration  to  the  3oth  year  of  George  II.,  there  pafled 
fifty-two  acts  for  making,  repairing,  improving,  and  preferving  the  fol- 
lowing harbours :  viz.  Arundel,  Bridport,  Burlington,  Dover,  Ellenr 
foot,  Ilfracomb,  Lyme,  Liverpool,  Margate,  Minehead,  Newhaven, 
Parton,  Catwater,  Poole,  Ramfgate,  Rye,  Scarborough,  Southwold, 
Sunderland,  Watchet,  Weymouth,  Whitby,  Whitehaven,  and  Yar- 
mouth. Of  thefe  acts,  three  were  paffed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fe- 
cond,  one  in  that  of  James  the  fecond,  five  in  that  of  William,  feven  in 
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that  of  Anne,  twelve  in  that  of  George  the  firft,  and  twenty-four  in 
that  of  George  the  fecond.     But,  in  Ireland,  the  only  afts  of  the  fame 
nature,  which  were  pafled  from  1665  to  1786  inclufive,  were  thofe  which 
follow  :  viz.  an  aft  for  inclofing  the  ftrand  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river 
Liffey,  i  G.  II.  c.  26.;  an  aft  for  cleanfing  the  ports,  harbours,  and  rivers 
of  Cork,  Galway,  Belfaft,  Sligo,  and    Drogheda,    and  erefting  ballad 
offices  therein,  3    G.  II.  c.  21.;  and  an  aft  for  promoting  the  trade  of 
Dublin,  by  rendering  its  harbour  and  port  more  commodious,  26  G.  III. 
c.  1 9.     The  grants  of  the  Irifh  parliament  for  harbours,  piers,  &c.  were 
as  follow  :    viz.  in  1756,  2,oool.  for  Skerries  pier :  in  1757,  500!.  for 
Bangor  pier  :  in  1765,   1,200!.  for  Killileagh  pier  in  Strangford  harbour, 
i  ,oool.  for  Dingle  quay,  and   1,300!.  for  Siigo  harbour :  in  1771,  500!. 
for  the  quay  of  Galway :  in  1775,  500!.  for  the  pier  of  Portrane  near 
Rum:  in   1783,  6ool.  for  the  pier  of  Lifcanner,    i,oool.  for  Galway 
harbour,    and  500!.  for  Carrickfergus  quay :  likewife  in  different  years 
from  1761    to    1783,  21,500!.  for  Cork  harbour:  in  1783,  i,oool.  for 
Dublin   harbour:  in  1761,    1763,   and    1765,  6,752!.    for  Balbriggan 
pier:  from    1756    to    1765   incluiive,    18,500!.  for  Dunleary  pier:  in 
1756  and  1767,  1,870!.  for  Enver  pier :  in  1771  and  1777,  1,500!.  for 
Youghal  harbour  and  piers :  in  1781,  500!.   for  Dungarvan   quay:  in 
1765,  2,500!.  for  Limerick  quay:  in   1767,   1771,  and   1777,  2,800!. 
for  Carlingford  bay,  wet  dock,  and  piers :  in   1767,  2,000!.  and  400!. 
annually  for  eight  years  for  Dundalk  harbour:  in  1765,  1767,  and  1771, 
4,590!.  158.  for  Londonderry  quay:  in   1745  and   1763,  13,2901.195. 
*6|d.  for  Ballycaflle  harbour :  from  1759  to  1767  inclufive,  9,264!.  gs.  Sd. 
for  Wicklow  harbour  :  in  1775  and   1777,  2,705!.  for  Donaghadee  har- 
bour—amounting altogether  to    103,0731.48.  2|d.  from  the  year  1703 
to  1789  inclufive. 

Now  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  this  period  includes  an  interval  of  five 
years,  fubfequent  to  1750,  when  the  nation  was  not  only  not  in  debt, 
but  had  a  redundance  in  its  treafury ;  and  alfo  another  interval  from  1780 
to  1786  inclufive,  during  which  various  fpirited  and  unprecedented 
exertions  were  made  to  promote  the  trade  of  Ireland  ;  and  when,  it  is  to 
be  prefumed,  that  the  harbours,  if  in  any  refpeft  defective,  would  not 
have  been  overlooked,  as  very  confiderable  fums  were  annually  granted 
for  public  works  of  inferior  utility.  It  may  be  affirmed  likewife,  on  fuf- 
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hour  of  Baltimore,  they  divide  the  fea  into  innumerable  ftraits  re- 
fembling  canals,  and  in  moft  inftances  navigable  'by  veffels  of  confider- 
able  burthen.  In  Clew  bay,  there  are  upwards  of  three  hundred  iilands, 
in  general  extremely  fertile,  with  many  fafe  anchorages  among  them. 

With  refpecl:  then  to  number,  proximity,  fecurity,  and  fpacioufnefs  of 
harbours,  affording  by  thefe  means  the  utmoft  facility  to  the  profecution 
of  commerce,  Ireland  may  juftly  be  faid  to  ftand  unrivalled  among  other 
countries  of  equal  or  even  much  greater  extent.  And  if  thefe  numerous 
and  noble  harbours  be  confidered,  together  with  its  peculiarly  happy 
pofition,  this  country  mud  furely  appear  to  every  intelligent  man  to  be 
pre-eminently  qualified  by  nature,  in  thefe  refpefts  at  lead,  for  exercifing 
the  utmoft  maritime  controul. 

In  number  of  harbours,  England  and  Wales,  in  proportion  to  their 
extent  of  fea  coaft,  appear  to  fall  confiderably  fhort  of  Ireland.  Befides 
a  very  great  proportion  of  their  harbours  are  mere  creeks  or  coves, 
fuch  as  Ailnmouth,  Aberdovey,  Bamborough,  Barmouth,  and  South- 
wold  ;  dangerous,  fuch  as  Exmouth,  Beaumaris,  and  others ;  dry,  fuch 
as  Blackney,  Burnham,  Wells,  and  Whitby ;  or  barred,  difficult  of  ap- 
proach ;  or  artificial,  fuch  as  Barnflable,  Berwick,  Maryport,  Minehead, 
Margate,  Scarborough,  Whitehaven,  Workington,  and  others.  Of 
which  laft  fort,  Balbriggan,  Bangor,  Donaghadee,  Dunleary,  Feathard, 
Rum,  Skerries,  and  Wicklow,  are  the  only  ones  included  among  the 
harbours  of  Ireland. 

Were  it  neceffary  to  augment  the  number  of  fuch  harbours  in  Ireland, 
it  feems  extremely  poffible  to  do  fo  to  a  confiderable  extent ;  there  being 
one  hundred  and  ten  eftuaries  or  inlets  of  the  fea  round  the  coafl,  many 
of  which,  apparently,  might  be  rendered  capable  of  affording  protec- 
tion to  mips  of  different  burthens  at  no  great  expence. 

From  the  reftoration  to  the  3oth  year  of  George  II.,  there  paffed 
fifty-two  acts  for  making,  repairing,  improving,  and  preferving  the  fol- 
lowing harbours:  viz.  Arundel,  Bridport,  Burlington,  Dover,  Ellenr 
foot,  Ilfracomb,  Lyme,  Liverpool,  Margate,  Minehead,  Newhaven, 
Parton,  Catwater,  Poole,  Ramfgate,  Rye,  Scarborough,  Southwold, 
Sunderland,  Watchet,  Weymouth,  Whitby,  Whitehaven,  and  Yar- 
mouth. Of  thefe  acls,  three  were  paffed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  fe- 
Cond,  one  in  that  of  James  the  fecond,  five  in  that  of  William,  feven  in 
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that  of  Anne,  twelve  in  that  of  George  the  firft,  and  twenty-four  in 
that  of  George  the  fecond.     But,  in  Ireland,  the  only  afts  of  the  fame 
nature,  which  were  pafied  from  1665  to  1786  inclufive,  were  thofe  which 
follow  :  viz.  an  aft  for  inclofing  the  ftrand  on  the  north  fide  of  the  river 
Liffey,  i  G.  II.  c.  26.;  an  aft  for  cleanfing  the  ports,  harbours,  and  rivers 
of  Cork,  Galway,  Belfaft,  Sligo,  and   Drogheda,    and  erefting  ballad 
offices  therein,  3    G.  II.  c.  21.;  and  an  aft  for  promoting  the  trade  of 
Dublin,  by  rendering  its  harbour  and  port  more  commodious,  26  G.  Ill, 
c.  1 9.     The  grants  of  the  Irifh  parliament  for  harbours,  piers,  &c.  were 
as  follow :    viz.  in  1756,  2,000!.  for  Skerries  pier :  in  1757,  500!.  for 
Bangor  pier  :  in  1765,  1,200!.  for  Killileagh  pier  in  Strangford  harbour, 
i  ,oool.  for  Dingle  quay,  and   1,300!.  for  Sligo  harbour :  in  1771,  500!. 
for  the  quay  of  Galway :  in  1775,  500!.  for  the  pier  of  Portrane  near 
Rufti:  in   1783,  6ool.  for  the  pier  of  Lifcanner,    f,oool.  for  Galway 
harbour,    and  500!.  for  Carrickfergus  quay :  likewife  in  different  years 
from  1761    to    1783,  21,500!.  for  Cork  harbour:  in  1783,  i,oool.  for 
Dublin   harbour:  in  1761,    1763,   and    1765,  6,752!.    for   Balbriggan 
pier:  from    1756    to    1765   inclufive,    18,500!.  for  Dunleary  pier:  in 
1756  and  1767,   1,870!.  for  Enver  pier :  in  1771  and  1777,  1,500!.  for 
Youghal  harbour  and  piers :  in  1781,  500!.   for  Dungarvan   quay:  in 
1765,  2,500!.  for  Limerick  quay:  in   1767,   1771,  and   1777,  2,800!. 
for  Carlingford  bay,  wet  dock,  and  piers :  in   1767,  2,000!.  and  400!. 
annually  for  eight  years  for  Dundalk  harbour :  in  1765,  1767,  and  1771, 
4,590!.  155.  for  Londonderry  quay:  in   1745  and   1763,  13,290!.  195. 
*6|d.  for  Ballycaftle  harbour:  from  1759  to  1767  inclufive,  9,264!.  gs.  8d. 
for  Wicklow  harbour  :  in  1775  and   1777,  2,705!.  for  Donaghadee  har- 
bour— amounting  altogether  to    103,0731.45.  2|d.  from  the  year  1703 
to  1789  inclufive. 

Now  it  is  to  be  obferved  that  this  period  includes  an  interval  of  five 
years,  fubfequent  to  1750,  when  the  nation  was  not  only  not  in  debt, 
but  had  a  redundance  in  its  treafury ;  and  alfo  another  interval  from  1780 
to  1786  inclufive,  during  which  various  fpirited  and  unprecedented 
exertions  were  made  to  promote  the  trade  of  Ireland  ;  and  when,  it  is  to 
be  prefumed,  that  the  harbours,  if  in  any  refpeft  defeftive,  would  not 
have  been  overlooked,  as  very  confiderable  fums  were  annually  granted 
for  public  works  of  inferior  utility.  It  may  be  affirmed  likewife,  on  fuf- 
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Skerries,  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  having  from  9  to  18  fathom  of  water 
around  it. 

From  Dublin  harbour,  indeed,  to  the  Saltee  iflands,  there  are  many  fand 
banks  and  fome  rocks.  From  Ballard's  Point  to  Hag's  Head,  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  there  is  a  dangerous  bay,  the  proper  name  of  which  is  Mul  Bay, 
but  which  is  not  unfuitably  called  Mai  Bay.  And  from  Goulin  Head,  in 
the  county  of  Galway,  to  Buinaha  Point,  in  that  of  Mayo,  there  are  a  very 
confiderable  number  of  rocks,  partly  vifible,  and  partly  but  chiefly  below 
the  furface  of  the  fea,  which  render  the  navigation,  in  this  fpace,  ex- 
tremely hazardous  in  bad  weather. 

But  ftill,  after  thefe  exceptions,  it  will  be  found  that  688  miles,  or  up- 
wards of  fix-eighths  of  the  coail  of  Ireland  are  almofl  entirely  free  from 
any  hidden  danger. 

That  England  and  Wales  can  boaft  of  no  fuch  exemption  is  well  known 
to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  eaftern  coaft  of  the  former,  and  the 
weftern  and  northern  coafts  of  the  latter ;  and  might  be  inferred  by 
others  from  the  much  greater  frequency  of  fhipwrecks  on  the  coafl 
•of  England  than  on  that  of  Ireland. 
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SECTION    IL 
Riven. — Roads. 

Riven.  "l^TAVIGABLE  rivers,  canals,  and  good  roads,  by  facilitating 
•*•  ^"  the  tranfportation  of  the  produce  of  the  foil  and  the  mate- 
rials  for  its  improvement,  not  only  tend  to  fecure  a  country  againfl  famine, 
inafmuch  as  feafons  very  feldom  occur  which  are  equally  unpropitious  to 
every  fpecies  of  foil  and  variety  of  fituation,  but  conduce,  in  an  eminent 
manner,  to  the  fuccefs  of  cultivation  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other, 
prevent  that  difcouragement  which  the  cultivators  might  experience  in  con- 
fequence  of  a  recurrent  depreciation  of  the  value  of  their  corn,  occasioned 
by  their  inability  to  tranfport  the  cafual  redundancies  thereof  to  other  dif- 
tricts  where  comparative  fcarcity  might  prevail. 

From  agriculture  home  manufactures  naturally  fpring ;  and,  in  the 
courfe  of  time,  many  of  thefe,  if  duly  encouraged  and  protected,  become 
valuable  articles  of  export. 

The  perfection  of  manufacturing  induflry  depends  altogether  on  the 
divifion  of  labour  ;  and  the  degree  to  which  that  divifion  is  pufhed  in 
every  manufacture  is  governed  by  the  extent  of  the  market.  Accordingly 
in  thofe  parts  of  a  country  which  have  little  or  no  communication  with  the 
reft,  an  individual  often  exercifes  feveral  of  thofe  trades  which,  in  other 
parts  more  happily  circumftanced,  are  exercifed  with  more  than  tenfold 
effect  by  diftinct  perfons. 

Navigable  rivers,  canals  and  even  good  roads,  by  connecting  the 
different  parts  of  a  country  together,  open  an  extenfive  market  for  the 
varied  produce  of  the  induftry  of  its  inhabitants ;  and  thereby  induce  that 
fubdivifion  of  labour  which  enables  them  to  fupply  home  confumers  at  the 
cheapeft  rate,  and  to  furnifh  a.furplus  for  exportation. 

In  refpect  of  navigable  rivers,  thofe  great  auxiliaries  of  the  two  great 
efficient  caufes  of  national  wealth,  agriculture  and  internal  trade,  no  country 
will  be  found  more  favorably  circumftanced  than  Ireland. 
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In  addition  to  a  vail  number  of  rivers,  feveral  of  them  them  navigable,, 
many  of  them  confiderable,  which  lofe  themfelves  in  others,  in  the  interior 
parts  of  the  country,  there  are  in  Ireland,  exclufive  of  fmall  ilreams,  one 
hundred  and  twenty-five  which  flow  directly  and  immediately  into  the  fea, 
or  its  different  inlets. 

The  maritime  countries  comprife,  as  before  noticed,  two-thirds  of  the 
land  of  Ireland.  Each  of  them  has  from  two  to  twelve  of  thefe  rivers  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  its  fea-coaft  j  nor,  with  the  exception  of  Wick- 
low,  is  there  one  of  them  which  has  not  the  advantage  of  one  or  more 
rivers,  either  actually  navigable,  to  a  very  confiderable  diilance  from  the 
fea,  or  capable  of  being  rendered  fo  at  a  moderate  expcnce  *. 

Many  of  the  inland  counties  likewife  participate  this  advantage  with 
thofe  on  the  coaft.  Indeed  there  is  not  one  of  them  which  might  not 
be  rendered  capable  of  enjoying  it.. 

The  names  of  feveral  of  the  Irifh  rivers  which  flow  immediately  into 
the  fea  are  omitted  in  all  the  maps  and  charts  which  have  fallen  under  the 
writer's  obfervation ;  and,  in  fome  instances,  different  names  have  been 
given  to  the  fame  river  by  different  geographers  and  topographers.  The 
lift  below  is  the  beft  which  he  has  been,  able  to  form  f« 

Ade- 


*  The  grand  and  royal  canals  actually  give  the  county  of  Dublin  all  the  advantages  of 
internal  navigation.     It  has,  therefore,  been  included  in  the  remark,  though  the  Liffey  can 

fcarcely  be  faid  to  entitle  it  to  be  fo,  being 

navigable  for  fmall  boats  only  to  Chapelized. 
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A  detailed  defcription  of  fuch  of  thefe  rivers  as  are,  or  might  be, 
rendered  ancillary  to  commerce,  can  fcarcely  be  expected  in  a  work  of 
this  nature  ;  and  might  perhaps  be  deemed  unneceflary.  Some  of  them, 
however,  appear  to  be  of  fuch  vaft  importance,  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  as  to  merit  particular  notice. 

The  noble  river  Shannon,   confidered   in   all  refpects,  may  fairly  be 
ranked  high  in  the  firft  clafs  of  European  rivers.     Compared  with   the 
Thames,  it  appears  upon  the  whole   to  very  great    advantage.     A  few 
funken  rocks,  it  is  true,  render  certain  parts  of  its  navigable  courfe  fome- 
what  difficult  from  Limerick  to  Achnifh  ifland  ;  but  the  fhoals  which  lie 
crouded  together  at  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  would  make  the  navigation 
thereof  perhaps  impracticable  if  the  buoys  were  removed.     The  mouth 
of  the  Shannon,  as  was  before  obferved,  forms   a   capacious  bay,  eight 
miles  long,  and  feven  where  broadeft,  perfectly  free  from  every  fpecies  of 
danger,  and  from  the  inconvenience  of  a  ftrong  current.     In  this  refpect, 
as  indeed,  in  almoft  all  others,  it  excels  both  the  Severn  and  the  Thames. 
Its  navigable  courfe,  from  abreaft  of  Kerry  Head  to  Ballintrane  Bridge  at 
the  entrance  of  Lough  Allen,  through  which  it  pafles  from  Lough  Clean, 
where  it  takes  its  rife,  is  170  miles  long.     It  widens  into  feveral  deep  and 
extenfive  lakes  ;  and  is  fwelled  by  the  following  tributary  rivers,  befides 
forty-five  lefler  ftreams :  the  Arigna,  the  Boyle,  the  Carnadoe,  the  Cloo- 
nort,  the  Camlin,  the  Inny,  the  Suck,  the  Great  Brofna,  the  Little  Brofna, 
the  Roffmore,   the  Fergus,   the  Black-water,    the  Maig,  the  Oilmill,  the 
Afkeaton,  the  Ballylongford,  the  Fuoras,  the  Leitrim,  the  Killucan,  the 
Wafhpool,  the  Fallen,  the  Fufcrus,  the  Ovan,  the  Cloonaftra,  the  Newer, 
the  Ballyfhruil,  the  Ahur,  the  Killmaftulla,  the  Groody,  the  Mulkerna, 
and  the  AflFullas  ;  in  all  76.     Of  thefe,   feven,   viz.   the   Camlin,   Inny, 
Suck,  Carnadoe,  the  great  and  little  Brofna,   and  the  Boyle,  warning  the 
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inland  countries  of  Rofcommon,  Longford,  Weftmeath,  and  the  King's 
County,  might  be  rendered  fit  for  the  purpofe  of  internal  navigation  at  an 
eafy  expenfe,  according  to  the  report  of  an  experienced  engineer,  Mr. 
Jeflbp,  made  in  1794,  to  the  directors  of  the  grand  canal. 

Befides  thefe  feven  rivers,  thus  pointed  out,  as  having  -fair  claims  on  the 
public  purfe,  there  are  feveral  others  of  the  foregoing  ones  which,  if  due 
encouragement  be  given  to  the  internal  trade  of  Ireland,  feem  likely  to 
afford  great  profits  to  fkilful  and  liberal  undertakers.  A  communication 
might  be  opened  between  Limerick  and  Sligo,  by  the  Shannon,  at  no  great 
expence  ;  as  Lough  Clean,  from  which  that  river  flows,  is  but  four 
miles  from  the  river  Bonnet,  which  carries  boats  into  Lough  Gilly,  and 
thence  to  Sligo. 

But  there  is  another  confideration  which  gives  the  river  Shannon  a  high 
degree  of  pre-eminence  above  thofe  few  rivers  which  may  be  compared 
with  it  in  length  and  width,  that  of  its  flowing,  and  receiving  other  navi- 
gable rivers  which  flow  through  the  moft  fertile  counties  in  Ireland, 
through  fome  of  the  richeft  diflri&s  that  are  any  where  to  be  found. 

The  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Kerry  and  the  fouthern  part  of  that 
of  Clare,  which  lie  contiguous  to  the  Shannon,  and  very  confiderable  parts 
of  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Tipperary,  Rofcommon,  and  Galway,  which 
are  waflied  by  that  river,  and  its  tributary  ftreams,  are  of  unrivalled  fer- 
tility. The  baronies  of  Owna  and  Arra,  and  lower  Ormond,  in  the 
county  of  Tipperary,  and  the  land  near  the  bay  of  Scarriff,  in  the  county 
of  Clare,  produce  the  beft  and  earlieft  grain  of  all  forts  in  Ireland. 

If  conveniency  of  water-carriage  and  fruitfulnefs  of  foil  conduce  to  the 
in  creafe  of  commercial  opulence,  the  diftrict,  through  which  this  noble 
river  flows,  ought  to  exhibit  as  finking  evidences  of  accumulated  wealth 
as  any  other  diflricl:  of  equal  magnitude  in  the  world.  But  alas !  the  na- 
ture of  the  policy  long  purfued  in  Ireland  has  hitherto  rendered  thefe  and 
other  advantages  of  little  avail. 

The  courfe  of  the  Shannon  from  Lough  Allen  to  Banagher  is  foutherly ; 
from  thence  to  Limerick,  fouth-fouth  weft  j  and  from  thence  to  the  fea 
wefterly. 

The  river  next  entitled  to  confideration  is  the  Barrow.  Its  direction 
is  due  fouth  ;  and  for  about  twenty-five  miles  it  runs  nearly  parallel  with 
the  Shannon ;  from  whence  it  is  diftant  about  thirty-eight  miles,  the  mea- 

furement 
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furement  being  taken  from  Athy,  on  the  former,  to  Banagher  on  the 
latter.  It  is  perfectly  navigable  for  the  fpace  of  fixty-eight  miles  from  the 
tower  of  Hook,  on  the  coaft  of  Wexford,  to  the  town  of  Athy,  in  the 
county  of  Carlow ;  and  waters  the  fertile  counties  of  Carlow,  Wexford,. 
and  Kilkenny.  It  has  the  river  Slaney  on  the  eaft,  from  the  navigable 
part  whereof  at  Ennifcorthy  it  is  diftant  fixteen  miles,  and  on  the  fouth- 
weft  it  has  the  river  Nore,  from  whence  it  is  diftant  nine  miles. 

The  river  Suir,  the  courfe  of  which  from  Clonmel  to  the  fea  is  nearly 
eaft,  feparates  the  rich  county  of  Tipperary  and  that  of  Kilkenny  from  the 
county  of  Waterford.  It  unites  its  water  with  thofe  of  the  Barrow  and 
the  Nore  ;  and  the  confluent  rivers  are  foon  loft  in  the  fea.  From  its 
navigable  part  at  Clonmel  to  that  of  the  river  Blackwater  at  Cappoquin, 
which  lies  to  the  fouth-fouth-weft  of  the  former,  the  diftance  is  only 
feventeen  miles ;  and  from  Carrick  between  Clonmel  and  Waterford  to 
the  river  Nore  at  Kilkenny,  lying  nearly  north,  the  diftance  is  twenty-two 
miles ;  and  from  within  three  miles  of  Camel,  where  the  Suir  is  ftill  a 
refpe&able  river,  to  the  Shannon  near  Limerick  the  diftance  is  twenty- 
five  miles  only.  It  is  navigable  for  forty-three  miles  from  the  entrance  of 
Waterford  harbour  to  Clonmel. 

The  river  Nore,  which  takes  a  fouth-eafterly  courfe  flows  nearly  through- 
the  middle  of  the  county  of  Kilkenny  ;  and  unites  with  the  Barrow  near 
the  town  of  Rofs,  and  with  the  Suir  a  few  miles  lower  down.  It  is  navi- 
gable to  Bennet's-bridge,  diftant  from  the  tower  of  Hook  forty-one  miles. 

The  river  Blackwater,  which  pafles  through  the  weftern  part  of  the 
county  of  Waterford*  and  wafhes  a  great  tracl:  of  uncommonly  rich  land 
in  the  northern  baronies  of  the  county  of  Cork,  flows  towards  the  fea  in 
an  eafterly  direction  until  it  reaches  Cappoquin  ;  from  thence  it  proceeds 
in  a  foutherly  one.  From  the  town  of  Mallow,  fituated  thereon,  to  the 
town  of  Afkeaton,  the  river  whereof  falls  into  the  Shannon  within  two 
miles  from  the  town,  the  diftance  is  thirty-four  miles ;  and  from  Mallow 
to  Adair  fituated  on  the  river  Maig,  which  flows  through  one  of  the 
richeft  diftri&s  in  the  world,  and  falls  into  the  Shannon,  the  diftance  is 
lefs  than  thirty  miles.,  in  a  nortnerly  direction.  The  river  Black- 
water  is  already  navigable  to  Coppoquin,  diftant  from  the  fea  fif- 
teen miles ;  and,  according  to  an  eftimate  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of 
Commons  fhortly  before  the  Union,  might  be  rendered  navigable  to  the 

coal 
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coal-pits  near  Kanturk,  diftant  from  Cappoquin  forty-three  miles,  far  the 
futn  of  50,000!. 

No  eftimate  of  the  expences  likely  to  be  incurred  in  forming  the  ca- 
nal from  the  river  Maig  to  the  Blackwater,  which  was  in  comtempla- 
tion  in  the  early  part  of  the  laft  century,  has  to  the  writer's  knowledge 
been  as  yet  made.     If  the  work  were  to  cofl  near  half  a  million,  which 
is  utterly  impoffible,  it  certainly  would  be  well  worth  the  money  ;  as  in  the 
event  of  its  being  compleated,  and  the  Blackwater  rendered  navigable 
to  Mallow,  there  would  be  a  continued  navigation  throughout  the  mofl 
fertile  and  productive  parts  of  Ireland,  from  Youghal  to  Limerick,  thence 
to  Dublin,  thence  to  Waterford  and  thence,  by  fea,  for  a  few  miles,  to 
to  Youghal:  a  circuit,  exclufive  of  the  fea,  of  upwards  of  three  hun- 
dred miles,  befides  the  connected  navigation  from  Banagher  on  the  Shan- 
non, to  the  coal  and  iron  ground  at  Arigna  near  the  fource  of  that  river, 
and  alfo  the  navigation  of  the  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Shannon.     This, 
if  confidered  in  all  refpe&s,  would  be  perhaps  the  mofl  valuable  work 
of  internal  navigation  in  Europe.     The  fupplies  which,  by  means  of  it, 
might  be  drawn  to  the   ports   of  Dublin,   Limerick,  Waterford,   and 
Youghal,  would  be  incalculably  great ;  and  the  induflry  of  thefe  great 
towns  would  be  proportionately  ftimulated  by  the  growing  demands  of 
the  thriving  inhabitants  of  a  vaft  tract  of  fertile  country. 

The  river  Slaney  which  runs  nearly  fouth  from  Tullow  in  the  county 
of  Carlow,  through  the  middle  of  that  of  Wexford,  and  where  naviga- 
ble at  Ennifcorthy,  is  but  16  miles  from  the  river  Barrow,  is  38  miles 
in  length  from  the  town  firft  mentioned  to  Wexford,  and  navigable  about 
13  miles  from  the  fea. 

The  Cumin,  which  flows  through  one  of  the  richeft  parts  of  the  county 
of  Kerry,  receiving  the  rivers  Geale  and  Feale,  takes  a  north-weft  direc- 
tion, and  falls  into  the  Shannon's  mouth.  It  is  navigable  i  o  miles. 

The  noble  river  Bann  which  runs  north,  almoft  in  a  ftrait  line  from 
Lough-Neagh  to  the  fea,  feparating  the  counties  of  Derry  and  Antrim, 
is  2$  miles  long,  between  the  Lough  and  Colerain ;  it  might  be  ren- 
dered navigable  from  Portglenone  bridge  to  Colerain  about  19  miles, 
according  to  Mr.  Whaley's  eftimate,  for  15,300!.  175.  6d.  It  is  dif- 
tant about  30  miles  from  another  noble  river  the  Foyle,  which  runs  nearly 
parallel  with  it.  On  the  other  fide  of  the  Lough  its  kindred  river  the 

fouth 
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fouth  Bann,  flowing  in  a  foutherly  direction  through  the  county  of  Ar- 
magh, joins  the  Newry  canal,  and  thus  opens  a  communication  between 
Lough-Neagh  in  the  midft  of  four  countries,  and  the  harbour  of  Car- 
lingford,  affording,  with  the  aid  of  the  Lagan,  to  the  populous,  induilrious, 
and  wealthy  county  of  Down,  all  the  benefits  of  internal  navigation. 

The  broad  river  Foyle,  from  its  confluence  with  the  rivers  Finn  and 
Mourne  to  its  entrance  into  the  Lough,  which  bears  its  name  and  confti- 
tutes  the  harbour  of  Londonderry,  is  20  miles  long,  and  in  moft  parts, 
upwards  of  half  a  mile  broad.  It  flows  from  Strabane,  in  a  north-eaft 
direction,  through  the  counties  of  Tyrone,  Donegal  and  Londonderry  ; 
and  is  diftant  but  feven  miles  from  that  fmgularly  capacious  harbour 
Lough-Swilly,  with  the  fouth-eafl  extremity,  of  which  it  runs  parallel 
about  13  miles.  It  is  navigable  for  lighters  of  50  tons  burden  from 
Londonderry  to  Lifford,  about  19  miles,  and  for  boats  of  14  tons  to  Caf- 
tlefin,  about  fix  miles  farther. 

The  Guibarra,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  takes  a  fouth-wefl  direc- 
tion, is  diftant  about  fix  miles  from  the  river  Swilly  which  lofes  itfelf  in 
the  Lough  of  the  fame  name,  and  is  broad  and  deep  for  the  fpace  of 
15  miles.  The  river  Moy,  which  receives  fome  of  its  water  from  the 
great  lake  called  Lough-Conn,  feparates  the  counties  of  Mayo  and 
Sligo,j  both  of  which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river,  are  extremely 
fertile.  It  runs  northward  into  Killala  bay,  the  diflance  between  which 
and  the  fouthern  extremity  of  the  lake  is  about  1 6  miles.  It  is  navigable 
for  veflels  of  50  tons  burden  from  the  fea  to  Killala,  and  for  fmaller 
veiTels  about  nine  miles  up  the  country, 

To  open  a  communication  between  Killala  and  Gahvay^  by  means, 
of  this  and  other  rivers,  was  one  of  the  practicable  projects  of  thofe  who 
were  employed  to  furvey  the  navigable  rivers  of  Ireland  in  the  early 
part  of  the  laft  century  ;  and  certainly,  if  carried  into  effect,  would  have 
proved  a  moft  important  addition  to  the  internal  navigations  of  this 

country. 

The  river  Boyne  flowing  through  the  rich  county  of  Meath,  and  warn- 
ing the  fouthern  limb  of  the  fruitful  county  of  Louth,  winds  through 
the  former  in  a  north-eaft  direction,  and  with  its  canal  is  navigable 
from  its  embouchure  to  Navan,  a  fpace  of  2 1  miles.  It  approaches 
within  15  miles  of  lake  Deryvragh,  from  which  by  the  river  Inny,. 

eafily 
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eafily    made    navigable,   there    is   a    communication    with    the    Shan- 
non. 

The  river  Lagan,  flowing  in  a  north-eafl  direction  between  the  counties 
of  Down  and  Antrim,  is,  with  its  canal,  navigable  about  twenty-two  miles 
from  Belfaft  to  Lough  Neagh ;  and,  together  with  the. Newry  canal,  the 
Bann,  the  Blackwater,  which  is  navigable  about  ten  miles,  and  the  lake, 
may  be  faid  to  render  the  navigation  of  the  north-eaft  part  of  Ireland  com- 
plete. 

The  river  Bandon,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  winds  in  a  fouth-eaft  direc- 
tion, and  falls  into  the  fea  at  Kinfale.  It  is  navigable  from  the  harbour's 
mouth  for  thirteen  miles,  and  is  diftant  only  thirty-five  miles  from  Mallow, 
on  the  Blackwater,  before  defcribed. 

The  Swilly  alfo  is  a  confiderable  river,  flowing  into  the  lough  of  the 
fame  name,  and  diflant  from  the  nearefl  part  of  the  Foyle  ten  miles,  and 
from  the  Guibarra  feven. 

The  river  Earne,  with  its  double  lake,  might  eafily  be  rendered  capable 
of  affording  the  vafl  benefits  of  internal  navigation  to  confiderable  diftricts 
in  the  north-weftern  and  inland  counties.  The  communication  between  the 
lake  and  the  fea  is  actually  undertaken. 

The  river  Lung,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  flowing  into  Lough  Gara,  is 
navigable  about  ten  miles ;  and  a  very  trifling  expenditure  would  complete 
the  navigation  into  the  Shannon,  and  thus  open  a  tract  of  extremely  rich 
country. 

The  river  Suck,  flowing  through  a  very  fertile  country,  is  navigable 
from  the  Shannon  to  Ballinafloe ;  and  might  eafily  be  rendered  fo  many 
miles  farther. 

There  are  feveral  other  navigable  rivers  in  Ireland,  fuch  as  thofe  before- 
•mentioned,  which  flow  into  the  Shannon,  the  Awinbuy,  or  Carrigoline 
river,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  the  Middleton  river  in  the  fame  county,  &c* 
&c.  which  actually  conduce,  or  may  be  rendered  greatly  conducive,  to  the 
«xtenfion  of  agriculture  and  internal  trade  $  but  it  feems  unnecefiary  to  de- 
(cribe  them  here.  The  foregoing  ones,  flowing  in  all  directions  through 
the  country,  through  the  richeft,  and  it  may  be  added,  the  moft  beautiful 
parts  of  it,  in  moft  inftances  at  no  great  diftance  from  each  other  j  and, 
moreover,  falling  into  fuch  harbours  as  thofe  of  Belfaft,  Lough  Swilly, 
Carlingford,  Waterford,  Londonderry,  Wexford,  Youghal,  Kinfale,  the 

Shannon, 
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Shannon,  and  Killala,  are  evidently  fufficicnt  to  facilitate,  in  almofl 
every  part  of  Ireland,  the  enjoyment  of  the  utinofl  benefits  that  an 
induflrious  people  can  hope  to  derive  from  internal  and  external  com- 
merce. 

So  numerous  are  the  rivers  of  Ireland,  in  proportion  to  its  fize,  and  fo 
abundant  the  fupply  of  water,  that  we  may  fafely  fay,  almofl  every  parifh 
might  enjoy  the  benefits  of  internal  navigation,  at  an  expence  which,  one 
place  with  another,  many  a  company  of  Britifh  undertakers  would  difre- 
gard ;  and  that  very  few  parts  of  Ireland,  comparatively  fpeaking,  would 
be  found  ineligible  for  the  eftablifhment  of  manufactures  through  a  defici- 
ency of  water,  or  the  want  of  water-carriage.  Of  248  mills  for  grinding 
corn,  erected  in  Ireland  between  the  years  1758  and  1790,  every  one,  as 
far  as  the  writer  can  learn,  is  turned  by  water.  Windmills  fire  in  no  coun- 
try lefs  common,  or  lefs  neceflary,  than  in  this. 

In  refpect  of  navigable  rivers,  as  well  as  relative  fituation  and  harbours, 
Ireland  certainly  has  the  advantage  of  England.  If  the  befl  eighteen  rivers 
in  the  latter  be  duly  compared,  in  every  particular,  with  thofe  which  have 
juft  been  imperfectly  defcribed,  the  inferiority  of  the  Englifh  rivers,  upon 
the  whole,  will  be  clearly  perceived.  The  Thames,  the  Severn,  the  Hum- 
ber,  the  Medway,  the  Dee,  the  Merfey,  the  Lon,  the  Orwell,  the  Yare, 
and  the  Ribble,  have,  all  of  them,  fand-banks  at  their  entrance,  which,  ex- 
cept in  the  inftance  of  the  Slaney  *,  is  not  the  cafe  with  any  of  the  Irifh  ri- 
vers ;  and  which  render  the  navigations,  in  thofe  important  parts,  intri- 
cate, and,  in  fome  inftances,  dangerous  f.  Their  ftreams  are  not,  for  the 
mofl  part,  near  fo  copious,  nor  do  they  flow  through  fuch  extremely  fer- 
tile land  as  the  rivers  of  Ireland.  The  Tweed,  Tyne,  Tees,  Were,  Wye, 
and  Avon  are,  no  doubt,  fine  rivers ;  but  in  feveral  refpects  they  will  be 
found  to  fall  fhort  of  a  confiderable  number  of  thofe  of  which  Ireland  can 
boaft. 

*  There  are  two  fand-banks  at  the  entrance  of  Wexford  harbour,  into  which  the  Slaney 
flows  ;  but  the  channel  between  them  is  half  a  mile  broad,  and  only  one  mile  and  a  quar- 
ter long.  The  bar  at  Youghal  is  not  of  fuch  a  nature  as  to  rencfcr  the  Blackwater  a  fecond 
exception. 

f  The  Oufe,  Derwent,  and  Air,  which  fall  into  the  Humber,  are  obvioufly  included  in 
this  remark. 

E      '  The 
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The  following  extract  from  the  act  2  G.  I.  c.  12,  will  fupply  the  place  of 
fuch  further  obfervations  as  might  have  been  made  on  the  practicable  navi- 
gations of  Ireland. 

This  act,  as  the  title  and  preamble  denote,  had  a  twofold  object  in  view, 
namely,  the  .profecution  of  internal  navigation,  and  the  draining  and  im- 
proving of  the  bogs  and  wafte  lands,  which  were  very  extenfive  in  Ireland 
in  the  early  part  of  the  laft  century.  The  preamble,  which  is  worth  no- 
tice, runs  thus  :  "  Whereas  the  great  tracts  of  bogs  and  wafte  lands,  which 
encumber  the  midland  parts  of  this  kingdom,  are  not  only  loft  and  ufelefs 
to  the  owners,  impaflable  and  inacceflible  in  themfelves,  but  a  .bar  and  hin- 
drance to  the  inland  commerce  of  the  habitable  remainder,  a  retreat  and  har- 
bour form  alefactors,  and  an  occafion  of  a  corrupt  air."  (an  opinion,  by 
the  way,  which  facts  have  fully  proved  to  be  utterly  erroneous.)  "  And 
whereas  by  afurvey  and  eftimate  already  made,  of  the  feveral  rivers,  bogs, 
and  other  intermediate  tracts,  whofe  names,  together  with  the  courfe,  fitu- 
ation,  and  extent  of  every  of  them  refpectively,  are  hereafter  in  this  act 
fpecified,  it  is  judged  and  reprefented  that  the  fame  are,  and  that  every  of 
them  refpectively,  is  Jit  and  capable  to  be  made  navigable  and  communicable 
together,  as  hereafter  in  this  act  is  fet  forth  ;  and  that  the  making  fuch  na- 
vigable and  communicable  paflages  for  boats  and  other  veflels  of  burthen 
to  pafs  to  and  from  the  faid  midland  country  into  the  faid  principal  rivers, 
and  thence  to  the  principal  fea-ports  of  this  kingdom,  hereafter  in  this  act 
named,  would  not  only  open  a  cheap  and  expeditious  communication  be- 
tween His  Majefty's  fubjects  inhabiting  the  feveral  parts  of  his  faid  king- 
dom, but  would  alfo  facilitate,  and,  by  the  benefit  of  fuch  mafter-drains, 
in  a  good  meafure  effect  the  draining,  recovering,  peopling,  and  improv- 
ing the  faid  bogs  and  loft  grounds,  and  thereby  recover  and  enlarge  both 
the  land  and  product  of  this  kingdom,  create  profitable  employments  for 
the  poor,  and  increafe  the  revenue  and  public  funds  of  the  nation  in  pro- 
portion to  the  trade,  wealth,  numbers,  and  employments  of  the  people 
thereof ;  be  it  therefore  enacted,"  &c. 

The  provifions  of  this  act,  together  with  thofe  of  other  acts  of  a  fimilar 
nature,  mall  be  confidered  in  the  fecond  part  of  this  work.  At  prefent  it 
is  unneceflary  to  proceed  farther  than  merely  to  lay  before  the  reader  the 
feveral  works  which  the  framers  of  it  had  in  view,  and  the  refult  which 
the  completion  thereof  would  have  produced.  The  intended  works  were 

as 
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as  follows  :  viz.  to  render  navigable  part  of  the  Liffey,  the  Rye,  part  of 
the  J3oyne,  the  Mungab  and  Brofna^  and  to  make  canals  betwixt  them, 
bearing  fouth-wefl  from  Dublin  and  falling  into  the  Shannon  at  Banagher ; 
to  make  the  Barrow  navigable  from  Rofs  to  the  grand  canal  leading  from 
Dublin  ta  Limerick ;  to  make  the  Upper  and  Lower  Bann  navigable  from 
Newry  to  Colerain ;  to  make  the  Nore  navigable,  or  extend  the  navigation 
thereof  from  Waterford  and  Rofs  to  the  grand  canal  at  Eyrecourt ;  to  make 
the  Liffey  navigable  from  Dublin  to  Killcullen,  and  thence  into  the  Barroiv 
at  Carlow ;  to  make  the  Blackwater  navigable  from  Youghall  to  Newmar- 
ket ;  to  make  the  Foyle  and  part  of  the  Finnderg  and  Mourne  navigable 
from  Londonderry  to  Omagh  ;  to  make  the  Earne  navigable  from  Bally- 
fhannon  to  Killifhandra ;  to  make  navigable,  or  employ  in  navigations,  the 
Martin ,  the  C  fay  dag  b,  part  of  the  Blackwater,  the  Oivnbeg,  and  Maig, 
between  Cork  and  Limerick ;  to  make  the  Uncion^  the  Arrow^  and  part 
of  the  Boyle  navigable  from  Sligo  into  the  Shannon  at  Carrick  j  to  perfect 
a  navigation  by  the  Corb,  Majk^  and  Moy  from  Galway  to  Killala ;  to 
make  the  Slaney  navigable  from  Wexford  to  Baltinglafs ;  to  make  the 
Suir  navigable  to  Rofcrea ;  to  make  the  Colgan  navigable,  or  extend  its 
navigation  from  Galway  into  the  Shannon  ;  to  make  the  Inny  navigable 
from  Lough  Shelan  into  the  Shannon  j  to  make  the  Suck  navigable  from 
Cafllerea  into  the  Shannon ;  to  make  the  Lee  navigable  from  Cork  to 
Macroom ;  to  make  the  Bandon  navigable  from  Kinfale  to  Dunmana- 
way  ;  and  to  make  the  Lane  navigable  from  Caitlemain  harbour  to  Rofs- 
caflle. 

Here  are  thirty-two  rivers  which,  as  the  a&  recites,  were  found,  by 
aftualfurvey,  to  be  fit  and  capable  of  being  rendered  navigable,  and  where- 
of the  united  lengths,  in  addition  to  that  of  the  Shannon,  and  thofe  of  the 
projected  canals,  exceed  one  thoufand  miles. 

Had  the  propofed  works,  therefore,  been  carried  into  effect,  ten  thou- 
fand fquare  miles,  or  6,400,000  acres  would,  at  furtheft,  have  been  with- 
in five  miles  of  fome  navigable  river  or  canal.  And  if  to  this  be  added  the 
fmuous  line  of  the  Irifh  coaft,  comprifmg  1737  miles,  it  will  be  feen  that 
18,685  fquare  miles,  or  11,958,400  acres,  which  conftitute  almoft  two- 
third  parts  of  the  area  of  Ireland,  would  have  lain  within  five  miles  of  fea, 
river,  or  canal.  But  even  at  a  greater  diftance  than  this,  the  advantage  of 
water-carriage  would  have  been  amply  experienced.  It  mull  be  obferved 

*  E    2  tOO> 
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too,  that  many  other  pra&icable  navigations,  fuch  as  that  from  Dublirt 
to  Tarmonbury  on  the  Shannon,  which  is  actually  in  progrefs, '  and  com- 
plete as  far  as  Coolnahay,  five  miles  beyond  Mullingar,  or  upwards  of  58 
miles  *  ;  that  which  was,  a  few  years  ago,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Boyne  navigation  company,  from  Lough-Neagh  to  Dublin ;  that  which 
might  eafily  be  made  from  the  grand  canal  to  the  port  of  Arklow,  or  ra- 
ther into  the  Slaney,  and  fo  to  Wexford  ;  that  which  might  be  carried, 
at  a  moderate  expenfe,  through  the  richeft  parts  of  the  county  of  Mona- 
ghan,  from  Lough  Earne  to  Lough  Neagh,  thus  opening  a  fecond  and  molt 
valuable  communication  between  the  eaftern  and  weftern  feas ;  and  feveral 
others,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  map,  are  not  included  herein. 

There  appears  then  to  be  fufficient  ground  for  affirming,  that  almoft 
every  part  of  Ireland  might  be  rendered  capable  of  enjoying  the  various 
incalculable  benefits  necefiarily  refulting  from  an  eafy  and  general  com- 
munication of  all  the  differently  gifted  parts  of  an  extenfive  country  with 
each  other:  and  this  too,  at  an  expenfe  demonftrably  far  below  the  value 
of  the  works. 

But  when  this  great  national  advantage  was  prefented  to  public  view, 
by  thofe  who  were  capable  of  afcertaining  it,  Ireland  was  a  mere  land  of 
pafture,  thinly  peopled,  and  poor.  Private  individuals  had  neither  means, 
nor  inducements  fufficient  to  engage  in  the  works  propofed ;  and  the  go- 
vernment was  neither  competent,  confidently  with  its  prefcribed  expenfes, 
nor,  perhaps,  in  reality,  willing  to  profecute  and  complete  them. 

In  our  time,  fome  of  them  have  been  executed.  The  completion  of  the 
remainder  would  cbnfefledly  contribute,  in  a  fignal  manner,  to  the  welfare 
of  the  empire :  and  three  millions  of  money,  faithfully  and  fkilfully  ex- 
pended, would  probably  be  more  than  fufficient  for  the  purpofe. 

The  lakes  of  Ireland  which  difcharge  their  fuperfluous  waters  imme- 
diately into  the  fea,  may  alfo  be  confidered,  with  reference  to  the  benefits 
of  commerce,  as  extremely  important  advantages.  Of  this  defcription,  are 
Loughs  Neagh,  Earne,  Corrib,  Conn,  Nallenroe,  Melvin,  Arrow,  Lilly, 
Rapharn  and  Furran,  Ballinahinch  Lough,  the  Lake^  of  Killarney  or 
Lough  Lane,  and  feveral  others  of  inferiour  note.  Of  thefe,  the  moft  dif- 

*  The  reader  will  remember  that  Englifh  miles  and  acres  are  always  meant,  when  thefe 
meafures  are  not  otherwife  fpecified; 

tinguifh- 
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tinguifhed  are  the  double  lake  called  Lough  Earne,  Lough  Neagh, 
and  Lough  Corrib.  The  firft,  fituated  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh, 
covers  123,611  acres  of  land,  and  communicates  with  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
at  the  harbour  of  Ballyihannon,  diftant  about  eight  miles  from  the  lake. 
The  fecond,  comprifmg  94,274  acres,  is  fituated  in  the  midft  of  the 
counties  of  Londonderry,  Antrim,  Tyrone  and  Armagh  ;  and  forms  the 
the  fine  river  Bann  by  the  difcharge  of  its  redundant  water  into  the  fea, 
from  which  it  is  diftant  about  30  miles  in  that  direction,  and  about  22 
from  the  port  of  Belfafl  by  the  Lagan  navigation.  The  third,  in  the 
county  of  Galway,  fpreads  its  waters  over  50,700  acres,  and  difembogues 
its  furplus  into  the  bay,  from  whence  it  is  but  three  miles  diftant.  Befides 
the  lakes  already  mentioned,  there  are  feveral  confiderable  ones  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  counties  of  Cavan  and 
Weftmeath,  which  might  be  rendered  ufeful  in  profecuting  a  more 
diver-fined  internal  trade  than  has  hitherto  been  carried  on  in  Ireland* 

Roads. — With  the  internal  and  moft  valuable  trade  of  a  country  in 
view,  its  roads  deferve  confideration  immediately  after  its  navigable  rivers 
and  canals. 

If  agriculture,  which  Montefquieu  juftly  calls  an  immenfe  manufacture, 
be  chiefly  regarded,  and  if  it  be  moreover  confidered  that  a  part  of  the 
wealth  necefiarily  refulting  from  a  fpirited  and  extenfive  purfuit  thereof, 
is  mpft  likely  to  be  employed,  with  a  view  to  a  further  increafe,  in  im- 
proving the  communication  between  the  different  parts  of  a  country  by 
means  of  canals,  the  vaft  importance  of  good  roads  will  be  abundantly 
manifeft. 

In  refpect  of  materials  for  the  conftruction  of  fmooth  and  durable 
roads,  no  country  in  the  world  can  be  more  happily  circumftanced 
than  Ireland.  With  the  exception  of  four  or  five  counties,  lime-ftone, 
which  is  one  of  the  beft  materials,  is  found  in  moft  diftricls  in  the 
greateft  abundance ;  as  is  alfo,  with  the  fame  exception,  that  incompa- 
rable material,  lime-ftone  gravel.  Roads  properly  repaired  with  thefe 
materials,  ought,  though  much  frequented,  to  laft  at  leaft  ten  years. 
The  writer  knows,  by  experience,  that  they  may  be  made  to  laft  fifteen. 

The  expenfe  of  repairing  worn-out  roads  in  different  parts  of  Ireland, 
one  with  another,  ought  certainly  not  to  exceed  fix  millings  the  Irifh 

perch 
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perch  of  2 1  feet.  In  the  counties  of  Rofcommon,  Donegal,  Weftmeath, 
Queen's  county,  Kildare  and  others  taken  together,  the  average  price 
ought  not,  and  if  the  writer  be  well  informed,  does  not  exceed  five 
fhillings.  In  other  counties  it  is  feven,  in  fome  more.  In  the  extenfive 
county  of  Cork,  which  conftitutes  about  one-eleventh  'part  of  Ireland, 
and  in  the  different  baronies  whereof  the  wages  of  day  labourers  and  the 
materials  for  roads,  efpecially  the  latter,  are  confiderably  different,  the 
average  charge,  by  the  perch,  as  deduced  by  the  writer  from  the  charges 
is  128  prefentments  on  the  feveral  baronies,  is  55.  rod.  In  the  county 
of  Weftmeath,  the  average  charge,  as  deduced  from  79  prefentments,  is 
55.  2d.  In  the  county  of  Meath,  as  deduced  from  120,  it  is  6s.  gd.  the 
average  of  all  which  is  55.  nd.  In  very  many  places,  in  other  counties, 
lime-ftone  gravel  lies  in  hillocks  or  pits  contiguous  to  the  road  ;  and  re- 
quires little  more  labour  than  fpreading.  In  the  county  of  Kildare  where 
the  wages  of  day-labourers  are  higher  than  thofe  before  mentioned,  the 
roads  may  be  repaired  for  four  millings  the  perch,  though  the  gravel  be 
at  the  diftance  of  half  a  mile  *. 

Suppofing,  then,  the  average  expenfe  of  repairing  worn-out  roads, 
throughout  Ireland,  to  be  fix  millings  the  perch,  the  repair  of  a  mile  of 
road  amounts  to  96!.  or  as  the  road,  if  the  work  be  fairly  executed, 
mould  laft  for  ten  years,  to  9!.  1 2s.  per  annum.  But  if  the  roads  were 
conflantly  attended  to,  as  the  turnpike  roads  in  England,  through  necef- 
fity  are,  the  expenfe  would  be  infinitely  lefs  f.  As  the  practice  is  at 
prefent  in  Ireland,  25,000  miles  of  road  may  be  kept  in  good  condition 
by  an  annual  expenditure  of  240,000!.  And  as  the  length  of  Ireland, 

*  See  the  ftatiftical  furvey  of  that  county. 

•j-  Among  the  prefentments  at  Lent  aflizes,  1807,  on  the  county  of  Meath,  there  are  two 
for  keeping  19,681  perchef,  or  61 J  miles  of  road  in  repair  for  eight-pence  per  perch  per  an- 
num, which  is  loL  133. 40!.  per  mile.  If  repaired  at  6s.  yd.  per  perch  every  10  years,  which 
is  the  average  charge  in  the  county,  the  coil  would  be  at  the  rate  of  icl.  i6s.  per  annum, 
or  only  2s.  8d.  more.  But  eight-pence  per  perch  feems  an  extravagant  charge.  Among 
the  prefentments  of  the  county  of  Cork  at  the  laft  Lent  affizes,  there  is  one  for  keeping  in 
repair  16  miles  of  road  at  fixpence  per  perch,  per  annum,  which  is  but  eight  pounds  per  mile, 
If  repaired  every  10  years  at  55.  lod.  per  perch,  which  is  the  average  charge  in  the  county, 
the  expenfe  would  be  .at  the  rate  of  9!.  6s.  8d.  per  annum,  or  il.  6s.  8d.  more.  Even 
this  feems  too  high.  A  fimilar  reduction  of  expenfe,  however,  throughout  Ireland, 
would  probably  fave  upwards  of  30,000!,  a  year. 

from 
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from  north-eaft  to  fouth-weft,  taken  on  an  average  of  three  different  lines, 
is  226  Irifh  miles,  and  the  breadth,  taken  on  a  fimilar  average,  107,  the 
number  of  miles  before  mentioned,  viz.  25,000,  would,  after  allowing  12 
in  every  hundred  for  windings,  give  60  roads,  exclufive  of  turnpike  roads, 
running  nearly  parallel  from  the  north-eaft  to  the  fouth-weft  coaft,  at  no 
greater  diftance  from  each  other  than  two  miles,  and  120  roads  inter- 
fe&ing  the  former,  and  running  nearly  parallel  from  the  fouth-eaft  to  the 
north-weft  coaft,  at  about  three  miles  diftant  from  each  other.  In  which 
cafe  the  roads  would  be,  and  indeed  adually  are,  fufficiently  numerous. 

About  30  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Arthur  Young  travelled  through 
Ireland,  he  was  greatly  furprized  at  the  vaft  fuperiority  of  the  Irifh 
roads  over  thofe  of  England.  "  For  a  country,"  fays  he,  "  fo  far 
behind  us  as  Ireland,  to  have  got  fuddenly  fo  much  the  ftart  of  us  in  the 
article  of  roads,  is  a  fpeclacle  that  cannot  fail  to  ftrike  the  Englifh  tra- 
veller exceedingly  *."  "  I  could  trace  a  rout  upon  paper  as  wild  as  fancy 
could  diclate,  and  every  where  find  beautiful  roads  without  break  or  hin- 
drance to  enable  me  to  realize  my  deiign.  f" 

Since  that  gentleman  vifited  Ireland,  the  roads  have  become  much 
more  numerous ;  and  are,  in  general,  in  better  condition.  Sandy  foils, 
fo  frequent  in  other  countries,  and  which  render  the  roads  fo  heavy,  un- 
lefs  the  great  expence  of  paving  them  be  incurred,  are  nowhere  to  be 
met  with  in  Ireland,  except  in  a  very  few  places  near  the  coaft. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  laft  century,  the  Irifli  roads,  now  for  the  moft 
part  in  fuch  high  order,  were  in  a  wretched  condition,  notwithftanding 
the  convenience  and  abundance  of  materials  for  making  and  repairing 
them  J.  The  occupiers  of  land  in  each  parifh  were  obliged  by  law  to 
furnifh,  for  thefe  purpofes,  horfes  and  carriages  for  fix  days  in  each  week, 
and  the  peafants  were  obliged  to  labour  for  the  fame  fpace  of  time. 

*  Tour  vol.  2.  p.  5*6.  f  Ib.  p.  57. 

£  Mr.  Brown,  in  a  traft  on  the  benefits  arifing  from  navigable  rivers,  publifhed  in  Dub- 
lin in  1728,  fays,  <•'  the  whole  inland  carriage  of  the  country  is  performed  by  fmall  feeble 
cattle  either  in  high  loads  which  fcarcely  exceed  two  cwt.  or  oh  truckle  cars,  on  which, 
in  fummer  time,  ivkcn.  the  roads  are  dry  and  the  cattle  ftrong,  a  horfe  may  draw  about 
four  cwt. ;  but  in  other  feafons  oi  the  year,  there  is  little  or  no  land  carriage;  for 
thefe  little  machines  would  be  fyvallowed  up  in  bad  roads."  He  adds,  '<  that  the  bufmefs 
of  land  carriage  muft  be  hurried  on  in  one  quarter  of  the  year."  p.  4. 

When 
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When  this  proved  infufficient,  the  grand  juries  were  empowered  to  raife 
whatever  money  might  afterwards  be  found  requifite  to  complete  the  work. 
But  this  compulfory  labour,  as  might  have  been  expected,  became  gra- 
dually ineffectual ;  and  the  money  raifed  by  the  grand  juries  was  very 
frequently  mifapplied.  On  the  part  of  the  legiflature  very  little  appears 
to  have  been  done  for  a  vaft  many  years.  In  the  reign  of  King  William 
III.  there  was  not  a  fingle  road  aft  paffed ;  in  that  of  Anne  only  two : 
and  in  that  of.  George  I.  none. 

In  and  before  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  it  had  been  cuftomary  to 
raife  money,  for  the  purpofes  before  mentioned,  at  the  quarter  feflions, 
as  well  as  at  the  affizes ;  and  the  juftices  of  the  peace  had  the  power  of 
confirming  prefentments.  Much  money,  however,  having  been  raifed 
contrary  to  law,  and  much  of  that  which  was  legally  raifed  having  been 
mifapplied,  as  the  4  A.  c.  6.  recites,  it  was  enacted  by  that  ftatutc,  that 
no  prefentment  mould  be  made  by  grand-juries  for  other  purpofes  than 
were  allowed  by  the  laws  ;  and  that  every  grand  juror  who  Jhould  prefent 
any  money  to  be  raifed  mould  fign  his  name ;  and  that  every  judge  of 
aflize,  juflice  of  the  peace,  or  fenefchal  confirming  a  prefentment,  mould 
fign  his  name  to  the  order  for  confirmation  thereof;  otherwife  the  pre- 
fentment to  be  void ;  and  that  no  greater  fum  than  20!.  mould  be 
raifed,  at  any  quarter  feflions,  except  for  taking  or  killing  tories,  robbers, 
or  rapparees. 

A  mifufe  of  the  public  money,  however,  ftill  prevailing,  it  was  enacted 
by  6  G.  I.  c.  i  o,  that  no  money  mould  be  raifed  for  roads  or  bridges, 
unlefs  two  credible  perfons  mould  fwear  that  the  work  was  neceflary ;  it 
was  alfo  enacted,  that  the  overfeers  mould  account  on  oath. 

In  order  to  guard  againft  the  effects  of  an  influence,  which  was  likely  to 
be  more  effectually  exerted  at  the  quarter  feflions  than  at  the  aflizes,  it 
was  enacted  by  the  i  G.  II.  €.13,  that  no  money  fhould  be  raifed  for 
making  or  repairing  roads,  or  building  bridges,  &c.  but  at  the  latter ; 
and  it  was  alfo  enacted  that  all  new  roads  fhould  be  30  feet  broad ;  and 
that  roads  to  be  repaired  mould  be  paved  or  gravelled  to  the  width  of 
12  feet. 

The  cuftom  of  mending  the  roads  by  means  of  compulfory  labour,  and 
which  had  prevailed  from  the  reign  of  James  I.  having  become  extreme- 
ly inefficacious,  through  the  negligence  and  partiality  of  the  overfeers,, 

and 
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and' the  natural  reluctance  of  the  perfons  compelled  to  work,  or  to  furnifli 
the  necefiary  carriages  and  cattle,  it  was  abolifhed  by  the  330.  II.  c.  7.  By 
this  ftatute  alfo,  the  grand  juries  were  empowered  to  prefent  money,  on  the 
different  baronies,  for  the  repair  of  their  refpective  roads,  though  fuch 
repair  mould  require  a  greater  fum  than  i  ol. :  a  power  which  had  become 
neceffary,  as  the  money  raifed  on  the  different  counties  had  frequently, 
through  the  influence  of  perfons  exercifing  fubaltern  patronage  therein, 
been  applied  to  the  improvement  of  certain  parts  of  the  counties,  in  which 
their  eftates  or  manfions  were  fituated,  to  the  neglect  of  others.  By  this 
ftatute  it  was  alfo  enacted,  that  old  roads  mould  be  widened  to  2 1  feet  in 
the  clear ;  that  no  prefentment  mould  be  granted  for  the  repair  of  any 
fuch  being  lefs  than  21  feet  wide ;  and  that  no  new  road  fhould  be  lefs 
than  30  feet  wide,  with  14  feet  of  gravel  or  ftones. 

From  the  year  in  which  this  act  paffed,  viz.  1759,  the  condition  of 
the  Irifh  bye-roads  has  been  progreffively  improving,  and  their  number 
annually  increafing.  So  that  at. prefent,  in  proportion  to  its  fize,  there 
are  few  countries  which  have  fo  many,  and  not  one  perhaps  which  has  fo 
good  roads  as  Ireland. 

By  the  1 1  &  12  G.  III.  c.  20.  grand  juries  were  empowered  to  grant 
•prefentments  for  narrow  roads  through  mountainous  or  unimproved 
parts;  and  by  the  17  &  18  G.  III.  c.  22.  they  were  empowered  to  con- 
tract for  keeping  roads  in  repair,  and  to  prefent  money  for  maps  and  fur- 
veys  of  counties.  Precautions  were  alfo  taken,  in  thefe  and  fubfequent 
acts,  againfl  the  practice  of  jobbing,  which  has  ever  prevailed,  in  a  pecu- 
liar degree,  in  Ireland  ;  and  from  which  no  aiTembly,  authorifed  to  raife 
money  on  the  fubject,  from  the  Houfe  of  Commons  to  the  veflry,  has 

been  exempt  *-. 

', .. 

*  Even  among  the  charitable  inftitutions  the  practice  of  jobbing  has  been  confpicuous. 
In  proof  of  this  aflertion,  numberlefs  fatts  might  be  adduced  ;  one  will  fuffice  for  the 
prefent.  The  expenfe  per  head  of  maintaining  paupers,  in  the  Houfe  of  Induftry,  in 
Dublin,  under  the  old  corporation,  was  8'.  6s.  :  under  the  new  corporation,  appointed  in 
1797,  when  provifions  had  become  dearer,  the  expenfe  was  only  5!.  45.  ud.  the  confe- 
quent  annual  faving,  on  1,718  paupers,  was  5,247!.  is.  ad.  which  therefore  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  annual  amount  of  diverfified  jobbing,  before  the  expenditure  of  the  grants, 
for  the  inftitution  in  queftion,  was  properly  inquired  into. 

*  F  The 
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The  reader  muft  here  permit  a  fhort  digreffion,  for  the  purpofe  of 
making  a  few  neceffary  obfervations,  connected  rather  with  this,  than  any 
other  part  of  the  work. 

Several  perfons  have  been  in  the  habit  of  exclaiming  againft  the  mag- 
nitude of  the  fum  annually  raifed,  by  grand  juries,  on  the  people  of  Ire- 
land j  and  which  actually  amounts  to  upwards  of  four  times  the  fum  le- 
vied, on  the  land,  1 10  years  ago,  by  10  W.  III.  c.  3.,  for  the  fupport  of  the 
government.     But  if  a  fair  comparative  view  be  taken  of  the  conditions 
and   interefts  of  thofe- who  generally  compofe  the  grand  juries,  and  the 
conditions  and  interefts  of  thofe  who  compofe  a  higher  affembly,    the 
ground  of  objecting  to  the  prefent  extenfive  exercife  of  the  powers  with 
which  the  former,  are  vefted,  will  appear  to  want  fufficient  ftrength.     The 
mode  of  their  appointment  is,  no  doubt,  theoretically  much  lefs  becom- 
ing, with  reference  to  the  power  of  raifing  money  on  the  fubject,  than 
that  of  the  great  conftitutional  guardians  of  the  public  purfe.     But,  ia- 
point  of  fact,  as  much  perhaps  may  be  urged  againft  the  mode  in  which 
a  majority  of  the  latter  are  elected,  as  againft  that  of  appointing  the  for-, 
mer.     And  as  to  the  application  of  the  money  raifed  by,  thefe,  thus  much 
may  be  faid  in  its  behalf,  that  no  expenditure  of  public  money  has,  as 
yet,  been  more  ftrictly  combined  with  the  perfonal  or  private  interefts  of 
individuals,  than  that  which  is  raifed  for  making  and  repairing  roads  and, 
bridges  ;  and,  accordingly,  that  no  money,  granted  for  public  works,  has, 
of  late,  been,  upon  the  whole,  more  faithfully  expended  and  accounted  for. 

The  practice  of  jobbing,  it  will,  on  the  one  hand,  be  freely  ad- 
mitted, ftill  continues  to  the  fcandal  of  fome  counties  ;  but  it  muft  be 
confefled,  on  the  other,  by  thofe  who  have  been  made  acquainted  with . 
the  cuftoms  which  were  prevalent  anteriour  to  the  prefent  reign,  that  that 
infamous  practice  is  neither  near  fo  finking,  nor  near  fo  frequent  as  it 
formerly  was. 

In  order  to  gratify  individuals,  whofe  influence  may  be  concerned  in, 
the  appointment  of  grand  juries,  money  is  fometimes  raifed  for  making 
roads  and  bridges  in  places  but  little  frequented,  except  by  fuch  indivi- 
duals themfelves  or  their  tenants  and  neighbours.  The  intereft,  how- 
ever, of  thefe  individuals  fecures  the  faithful  expenditure  of  the  money 
raifed  for  their  gratification  5  and  excellent  roads  and  bridges  are  in 

confe- 
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Confequence  made :  and,  in  procefs  of  time,  as  agriculture  extends  and 
people  increafe,  become  of  as  great  public  utility  as  any  others.  Pre- 
fentments  are  likewife  often,  through  miftaken  notions  of  \  friendfhip, 
on  the  part  of  grand  jurors,  granted  to  country  gentlemen  who  feek  them 
with  no  other  view  than  that  of  giving  profitable  employment  to  their 
inferiour  tenants  and  labourers  ;  and  who  both  fhamefully  and  inconfider- 
ately  connive  at  a  hafty  and  defective  execution  of  the  public  work. 
But  inftances  of  downright  jobbing,  or  rather  peculation,  fuch  as  ap- 
plying to  private  purpofes  the  money  granted  for  public  works,  do  not, 
to  the  writers  knowledge,  occur  ;  and  if  they  do,  may  eafily  be  detected 
and  prevented. 

The  intereft  indeed  of  every  landlord  ftands  in  direct  oppofition  to  fuch 
abominable  peculation  as  this,  or  to  any  fort  of  jobbing.  And  the  land- 
lords of  Ireland  have,  in  general,  neceflarily  become  much  more  vigilant 
with  regard  to  their  intereft,  as  connected,  in  the  articles  of  bridges  and 
roads,  with  the  interests  of  their  tenants,  than  when  their  country  was 
a  mere  land  of  pafture.  Increafed  vigilance,  however,  has  become  in- 
difpenfably  requifite.  The  fums,  actually  levied  by  prefentments,  prefs 
moft  heavily  upon  the  farmers  ;  the  intereft  therefore  of  their  landlords 
obvioufly  and  imperioufly  requires  that  fuch  fums  be  faithfully  applied, 
and  with  the  fulleft  effect. 

As  for  the  turnpike  roads  of  Ireland,  which,  by  the  way,  are  infinitely 
lefs  numerous,  in  proportion,  than  thofe  of  England,  they  are,  for  the 
greater  part,  ftill  inferiour  to  the  others  ;  but,  in  confequence  of  the 
eftablifhment  of  mail  coaches,  much  better,  in  general,  than  they  were 
a  few  years  ago. 

When  Mr.  Young  was  in  Ireland,  in  the  years  1776-7-8-9,  he  learnt, 
and  his  information  on  moft  fubje&s  is  extremely  correct,  that  the  money 
annually  raifed,  by  grand  juries,  for  roads,  bridges,  jails,  &c.  amounted  to 
140,000!.,  or  about  2|d.  per  Irifli  acre.  According  to  the  returns  pre- 
fented  to  parliament,  it  amounted,  in  the  following  years,  to  the  annexed 
fums  *. 

1803 

*  According  to  the  returns  prefented  to  parliament,  there  was  raifed,  by  the  grand 
juries  of  the  counties  of  Antrim,  Carlow,  Cork,  Down,  Kerry,  Louth,  Tipperary,  and 

*  r  2  Wicklow, 
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£.     s.  d.., 

1803.  -.   -       39°»998  IJ  I0 

1804.  407,413   *   7 

1805.  -  465,263     18     10 

1806.  487,188       12       -II 

But  thefe  fums  are  under  the  truth,  as  no  returns  of  the  money  raifed 
in  the    counties  of  Galway,  Sligo,    and  Wexford,  in  all  thefe  *  years, 
appear  among  the  others.      If  3^.  per  acre   be  allowed  for   the   firft, 
6d.  for  the  fecond,  and  is.  for  the  third,  which  will  be  found  on  exami-. 
nation  to  be  a   fuitable  allowance  f,-  the  fum  raifed  in  the  year  1806 
will  turn  out    to    be    522,887!.   i8s.   pd.  ;    and    the    general  average- 
about  lOyd.  per  Irifh  acre  ;  or  near  four  times  as  much  as    it  was  30 
years  ago  :  a  flrong  evidence^  if  others  were  wanting,  of  the  rapid  im- 
provement of  Ireland,  fince  the  rights  thereof  were  feafonably  and  fpirit- 
ediy  aflerted. 

It  muft  be  obferved,  however,  that  the  wages  of  labour  have  rifen 
greatly  in  Ireland,  during  the  laft  30  years  ;  much  more  than  they  did 
during  the  preceding  30  j  and,  by  the  way,  more  than  in  England  gene*-- 

Wickknv,  in  1 777,  44,0081.35.96.  for  roads,  bridges,  &c.  If  thefe  eight  counties  con- 
ftitutedone  fourth  part  of  Ireland,  this  would  afford  ground  for  computing  that  the  total 
fum  raifed  was  176,032!.  153.  But  as  they  appear  to  contain  884,748  acres  more  than  a 
fourth  part,  the  fum  raifed  fufficiently  eftablimes  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Young's  information. 
Of  the  former  fum  29,397!.  55.  i^d.  was  raifed  for  making  and  repairing  roads  ;  which 
u  not  far  from  being  proportionate  to  the  fum  computed  to  be  actually  applied  to 
that  purpofe. 

The  returns  of  the  money  raifed  by  the  grand  juries,  and  tranfmitted  by  the  feveral  counr 
ty  treafurers,  antecedently  to  the  year  1-806,  are  fo  defective  and  diffimilar,  that  no  fatisfac- 
tory  deduction  can  be  made  from  them.  The  writer  has  not  feen  the  returns  of  the  four 
vears  ended  with  1806,  in  the  Commons'  Journals  ;  but  has  taken  them  as  they  appeared 
in  the  different  public  newfpapers,  among  which  he  obferved  no  variation  in  the  figures. 
In  truth  it  has  become  a  very  difficult  matter  for  gentlemen,  refiding  in  Ireland,  to  obtain 
i'uch  information  refp ec~Hng  their  country,  as  the  lateft  Journals  of  parliament  afford  ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  members  leaving  thefe  documents  in  London. 

*  The  fum  raifed  on  the  county  of  Wexford,  in  1802,  was  14,284!.  i6s.  ud.,  on  Gal- 
way  16,265!.  195.  3d.,  and  on  Sligo,  in  the  fummer  aflizes  of  1802,  and  lent  affizes  1803, 
7,202!.  173.  5^d. 

•j-  The  fum  raifed  per  acre  on  the  county  of  Mayo  has  been  applied  to  that  of  Galway  j 
The  fum  raifed  on  Rofcommon  to  Sligo  ;  and  that  on  Waterford  to  Wexford. 

rally 
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rally-  fpeaking  *,  in  the  fame  period  of  time,  or  indeed  in  any  period  of 
equal  extent,  fubfequent  to  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century.  In  feven  dif- 
ferent diftricts,  in  the  counties,  of  Cork,  Kerry,  and  Limerick,  Mr.  Young 
found  the  average  daily  wages  of  labourers,  throughout  the  year,  to  be 
64d.,  and  thofe  of  mafons  and.  carpenters  is.  5|d.  The  actual  average 
wages  of  the  former,  in  thefe  three  counties,  according  to  returns  made 
to  the  writer  by  the  Roman  Catholic  parochial  clergy,  is  near  iold.,  and 
of  the  latter,  25.  9*d.t  The  average  daily  wages  of  labourers,  through- 
out all  Ireland,  Mr.  Young  found  to  be  6  \ d.  The  actual  average  in 
1.5  counties,  whereof  ftatiftical  furveys  have  been  published,  appears  to 
exceed  iod.;  and  with  this  rife,  that  of  the  wages  of  country-artificers- 
has  been  commenfurate  j  another  unequivocal  proof  of  the  increafed  opu- 
lence of  Ireland  J. 

But  after  making  due  allowance  for  this>  great  and  well  authenti- 
cated increafe  of  wages,  and  for  feme  additional  demands  on  the  counties 
ftill  it  appears  that  the  public  works,  annually  undertaken  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  are  at  prefent  twice  as  numerous  or  extenfive  as  they 
were  30  years  ago. 

The  following  fums  are  the  greateft  that  were  raifed  on  the  feve- 
ral  counties,  in  any  one  year,  within  the  period  of  four  years,  ending  with 
1806:. 


£. 

s. 

d. 

£. 

t. 

</. 

3d, 

Antrim 

24,540 

9 

8 

4th, 

Kerry 

16,306 

3 

i 

3d, 

Armagh 

17,819 

19 

0 

4th, 

Kildare 

J  1,318 

3 

7 

2d, 

Carlow 

6,309 

*7 

83 
4 

2d, 

Kilkenny 

15,531 

2 

s 

4th, 

Cavan 

H>495 

»7 

3 

4th, 

King's  County  .     - 

10,969 

2 

s 

4th, 

.Clare            ..       - 

23,441 

18 

7 

3d, 

Leitrim 

7,704 

2 

9 

3d, 

Cork 

48,108 

15 

ii 

4th, 

Limerick 

21,574 

4 

4 

4th, 

Donegal  •    - 

25,922 

17 

6 

4th, 

Londonderry 

18,954 

5 

9 

4th, 

Down 

21,872 

1  1 

6 

ift, 

Longford      - 

6,843 

10 

4 

ift, 

Dublin 

10,369 

8 

o 

2d, 

Louth 

9^93 

10 

2 

4th, 

Farmanagh 

7,760 

10 

o 

4th, 

Mayo 

H'295 

'5 

2 

*  The  price  of  labour  in  England,  when  Mr.  Young  made  his  tour  through  it,  was  73.  6d. 
per  week  ;  20  years  after,  he  found  it  8s.  50!. 

f   See  Appendix,  Nos.  XIX.  XX.'  XXI. 

£  "The  liberal  reward  of  labour,"  fays  Df.  Adam- Smith,  tf  as  it  is  the  neceflary 
effeft,  fo  it  is  the  natural  fymptom  of  increafing  national  wealth."  Wealth  of  Nations, 
vol.  i.  p.  74. 
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3d,  Meath                :  '>'+,     25,139       4       I 

4th,  Tyrone         -       -        19,509     10       8 

3d,  Monaghan      -       -      11,328     10       8 

3d,  Waterford          -           J3»77o       8       7 

4th,  Queen's  County          11*738       i       o 

3d,  Weftmeath       -       -     11,627       o       o 

ift,  Rofcommon        -        10,584     n       8 

3d,  Wicklow    ''«;••-  '-,      7,889     13       6 

4th,  Tipperary                   39>839      9      7 

KJ"  The  figures  prefixed  to  the  names  of  the  counties  denote  the  year  of  the  period 

in  which  the  greateft  fum  was  raifed. 

In  the  county  of  Cork,  the  fums  raifed  by  the  grand  jury,  in  10  years 

and  a  half,  ending  with  fpring  affizes  1807.,  were  as  follows,  viz. 

£.       t.      d.                                                     £.         t.      d. 

*797-         -*                   H>392    12      i 

!8e3.         r--(     ,  ••    .      33,959     10     "-J 

1798.      •  jm  ;._,     -•)*,•     18,797      8      2 

1804.                    "•,'      34»<555     13     10 

1799".         •                   23,369      8      5 

1805.                                  48»Io8     15     n 

1800.           -                    25,968      6      9f 

1806.                                43,228      o      9 

1801.        ;-          ••-         32,764      8      o 

Spring  affizes. 

1802.           •»                     35>994      2      8| 

1807.                                    26,289       *       8 

The  annual  expenfes  of  the  police  eftablifliment,  included  in  the  fore- 
going fum,  were,  in  1797,  at  61.  per  man,  960!.  j  from  that  year  to  1801, 
at  12!.  per  man,  1920!.;  afterwards  at  lol.  per  man,  1600!. 

Of  the  fum  raifed  in  18  months,  ended  with  fpring  affizes  1807, 
viz.  69,517!.  2s.  5d.,  the  prefentments,  on  the  different  baronies,  for  re- 
pairing and  making  roads,  amounted  to  38,493!.  175.  4d. ;  which  was 
7,470!.  I2S.  3d.  more  than  for  all  other  purpofes.  In  the  counties  of 
Meath  and  Weflmeath,  the  prefentments  on  the  baronies,  in  the  year 
1805,  bore  a  much  greater  proportion  to  the  county  prefentments  than 
thofe  in  Cork. 

If,  in  all  the  different  counties,  the  prefentments  for  roads  bore  the 
fame  proportion  to  thofe  for  all  other  purpofes  as  in  Cork,  there  muft 
have  been  appropriated  to  the  former  purpofe,  289,539!.  175.  6d.  out  of 
the  aggregate  fum  of  522,887!.  1 8s.  9d.  before  flated  to  have  been  raifed  by 
the  feveral  grand  juries  in  the  year  1806;  and  confequently  there  might 
have  been  repaired,  at  the  average  rate  before  mentioned  of  fix  millings 
the  perch,  2,500  miles  of  road,  after  leaving  upwards  of  1,500!.  to  each 
county,  on  an  average,  for  making  new  roads.  And  of  courfe,  if  the 
roads  were  repaired  fo  as  to  lafl  i  o  years,  the  annual  expenditure  of  the 
fum  before  mentioned,  after  a  moft  ample  deduction  for  new  roads,  would 
keep  in  repair  25,000  miles  of  road. 

-•   What 
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What  part  of  the  aggregate  fum,  raifed  by  the  different  grand  juries, 
is  jobbed  away,  or  negligently  expended,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conjecture. 
That  a  very  confiderable  part  is  fo,  may  be  inferred  from  what  has  been 
faid,  and  will  not  be  denied.  Thofe,  however,  who  have  witnefied  the 
excellent  condition  of  the  roads  in  moft  diftri&s,  in  Ireland,  will  no  doubt 
readily  lend  an  ear  to  the  flrong  objections  which  might  be  urged  againft 
transferring,  from  the  country-gentleman  to  any  other  quarter,  the  power 
of  raifing  money,  on  the  land,  at  leafl  for  the  repair  and  conflrudion  of 
roads  and  bridges,  the  goodnefs  and  durability  of  which  are  evidently  con-. 
4ucive  to  both  their  intereft  and  convenience. 
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VSECTION  III. 

Climate. — Minerals  and  Fofih. — Fijheries. 

'Climate.  rTPHOSE  who  feek  for  more  detailed  information,  refpecting 
-*-  the  climate  of  Ireland,  than  can  be  given  in  this  work,  con- 
fiftently  with  its  nature,  are  referred  to  Mr.  Hamilton's  ingenious  me- 
moir, on  that  fubjecl:,  publiflied  among  the  tranfactions  of  the  Royal  Irifh 
Academy*;  to  the  obfervations  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Kirwan,  which 
are  alfo  to  be  found  among  thefe  tranfa&ions ;  and  to  Dr.  Rutty's  natu- 
ral hiflory  of  the  county  of  Dublin. 

Nature,  it  is  true,  has  not  beflowed,  on  Ireland,  a  climate  fit  for  the 
culture  of  the  vine,  the  olive,  the  lemon,  or  for  that  of  feveral  other  of 
thfcfe  articles  which  conftitute  important  branches  of  trade  in  the  more 
fouthern  countries  of  Europe ;  but  me  certainly  has  not  withheld,  from 
Ireland,  a  climate  highly  favourable  to  health  and  longevity,  to  the  la- 
bour of  man,  and  to  the  production  of  fuch  articles  of  food  as  deferve  a 
place  among  the  real  necefiaries  of  life. 

In  refpecl:  of  mildnefs  and  equability,  qualities  of  a  very  advantageous 
nature,  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  furpafied  by  very  few,  if  by  any  other  in  Eu- 
rope. At  a  time,  when,  in  confequence  of  the  unreclaimed  and  uncleared 
ftate  of  the  country,  the  climate  muft  neceflarily  have  been  inferiour  to 
what  it  now  is,  Giraldus  Cambrenfis  fpoke  of  it  in  the  following  terms: 
*'  Terra  terrarum  temperatiffima,  nee  Cancri  calor  exasftuans  compellit 
ad  umbras,  nee  ad  focos  Capricorni  rigor  invitat,  aeris  amcenitate  tempe- 
rieque  tempora  fere  cun&a  tepefcunt  f."  Its  general  mildnefs,  indeed 
is  fuch,  that,  except  in  the  northern  counties,  the  rich  paftures,  or  thofe 
which  have  been  fairly  treated,  exhibit,  in  the  midft  of  winter,  the  mofl 
beautiful  verdure  imaginable,  affording  fuftenance  to  cattle  throughout 
the  year.  The  rigours  of  the  winter,  which,  together  with  the  fcantinefs  of 
natural  manures,  render  the  beafl-houfe  and  foddering  yard  primary  objecls 
of  the  farmer's  attention,  in  other  countries,  are  feldom,  and  in  few  parts, 

*  Vol.  vi.  f  Topog.  Hib.  c.  25. 

experi- 
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experienced  in  Ireland.  And  accordingly,  there  is  not  a  country  in  Eu- 
rope, north  of  the  Alps,  where  places  for  the  accommodation  of  cattle  are 
fo  rarely  to  be  found.  To  a  want  of  capital  among  the  farmers  this  cir- 
cumftance  has  generally  been  afcribed  ;  and  to  fuch  want  it  is,  no  doubt, 
in  fome  degree,  afcribable.  Had  lofs  or  injury  of  cattle,  however,  been 
the  confequence  of  their  expofure  to  the  weather,  it  is  certain  that,  in 
a  country  fo  much  dependant  on  pafture  as  Ireland  has  been,  proper 
places  for  their  reception,  during  the  winter,  would  have  been  every 
where  made  at  the  expence  either  of  tenant  or  landlord.  A  very  great 
-proportion  of  the  fat  cattle  fent  to  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Cork,  are 
never  houfed.  The  cattle  flaughtered  in  the  market  of  Cork  in  the  months 
of  February  and  March,  with  the  exception  of  thofe  fattened  at  the  diflil- 
leries,  are,  eight  out  of  ten,  fattened  wholly  on  grafs.  The  dairy  cows  in 
the  province  of  Munfter  are  never,  through  downright  neceflity,  houfed. 
In  a  part  of  the  county  of  Kerry  the  people  often  leave  their  potatoes  in 
the  beds  without  additional  covering  during  the  winter ;  and  they  have  been 
known  to  obtain  two  crops  of  corn  from  the  fame  land  within  the  year  *. 

The  vigorous  growth  of  arbutus  and  myrtle  in  feveral  parts  of  the  fouth 
of  Ireland,  and  in  elevated  fi  tuations,  fufficiently  evinces  the  general  mild- 
nefs  of  the  winters. 

The  intenfe  frofts  which  fo  long  interrupt  the  labours  of  the  hufband- 
man,  and  obflrucl:  internal  navigation  in  other  countries,  and  the  heavy 
fnows  which  fo  long  render  the  roads  impaffable,  are  but  rarely  and  tran- 
fiently  experienced  in  Ireland.  During  the  latter  part  of  the  year  iSo5, 
and  the  early  part  of  1807,  there  was  only  one  flight  fall  of  mow  in  the 
fouthern  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork,  while  there  were  very  heavy  and  de- 
ftru&ive  ones  in  the  fame  parallel  of  latitude  in  England  f.  On  the  i  ith, 
1 2th,  and  i3th  of  February  1808,  the  weather  was  uncommonly  fevere 
throughout  the  latter,  but  by  no  means  fo  in  the  former.  In  England  the 
fnow,  in  many  places,  lay  feveral  feet  deep:  in  the  fouth  of  Ireland  none 
fell,  except  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains.  The  winter,  however,  of  1807, 

*  Young's  Tour,  vol.  II.  p.  127. 

f  "  The  late  fall  of  fnow  has  been  fo  heavy  in  many  diftrids,  that  the  cattle  in  expofed 
fituations  have  fuffered  very  coafiderably.  Of  the  great  number  of  (Keep  in  Borough  Fen, 
near  Stamford,  only  600  could  be  dug  out ;  the  reft  were  buried  in  the  fnow.  Many  men 
and  beafts  alfo  loft  their  lives.  Upwards  of  2000  fheep  are  faid  to  have  periftied  in  Romney 
MarfhonWednefday  fe'nnight."  Extract  from  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  March  loth,  1807. 

G  and 
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and  fpring  of  1808  were,  at  intervals,  more  fevere  in  Ireland  than  during 
many  years  before. 

The  atmofphere  of  Ireland  is  certainly  more  humid  than  that  of  Eng- 
land ;  but,  according  to  the  obfervations  which  the  writer  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  making  in  both  countries,  for  feveral  years,  the  rains  are  neither 
heavier  nor  more  frequent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  *.  It  is  to  be 

obferved 

*  The  truth  of  this  remark  feems  diffidently  confirmed  by  the  following  comparifon : 
No.  I.  is  the  refult  of  an  account  of  rain  kept,  at  the  defire  of  the  Dublin  fociety,  by  Mr. 
Underwood,  head  gardener  in  the  Botanic  garden  belonging  to  that  fociety  at  Glafsneven, 
and  tranfcribed  from  his  book  by  the  writer.  No.  II.  is  extracted  from  different  volumes  of 
the  Tranfaftions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

No.  I. 


RAIN-GUAGE  at  Glafsneven  near  Dublin. 


YEARS. 

1803. 

1804. 

1805. 

1806. 

1807. 

Inches.  Parts. 

18    97 

Inches.  Parts. 
29      72 

Inches.  Parti. 

22     47 

Inches.  Parts 

24     49 

Inches.  Parts. 
26      50 

No.  IT. 


RAIN-GUAGES  in  different  Parts  of  England. 

Hampmire,. 
by 
T.  White,  Efq. 

Apartments 
of 
the  Royal  Society. 

Feb.  1763  to  Jan.  1764 
I  Year  from  Jan.  1774 
1775 

Inches.  Parts. 
3*        125 
35        235 
31        699 

Years. 
1793 
1794 

Inches.  Parts. 
17        128 
1  8        464 

Rutlandffxire, 
by 
T.  Baker,  Efq. 

Rutlandmire, 
by 
Mr.  T.  Lane. 

Years. 

'795 
1796 

Inches.  Parts. 
26       576 
21        401 

Year. 
I798 

Inches.  Parts. 
22      082 

Rutlandmire. 

Hampshire. 

Weftmoreland. 

Selbourn. 

Fyfield. 

Kendal. 

Year.      Inches.  Parts. 
1792         29       402 

Inches.  Parts. 
48         56 

Inches.  Parts. 
32         84 

Inches. 
831 

The 
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obferved  too,  that  the  humidity  of  the  Irifh  atmofphere  proves  by  no 
means  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  inhabitants:  on  the  contrary,  it  being 
generally  accompanied  by  an  increafed  agitation  of  the  air,  they  enjoy  bet- 
ter  health,  during  the  prevalence  of  the  wet  winds  which  blow  from  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  than  at  other  times. 

The  climate  of  Ireland,  confefledly  as  favourable  to  the  production  of 
barley  and  oats  as  that  of  England  f,  has  generally  been  confidered  other- 
wife  with  regard  to  wheat.  This,  however,  with  the  exception  of  fome  of 
the  northern  counties,  the  writer  can  by  no  means  admit,  having  feen  as 
fine  wheat  produced  in  gentlemen's  demefnes  as  could  reafonably  be  de- 
fired. 

The  true  immediate  caufes  of  the  acknowledged  general  inferiority  of 
the  Iriih  to  the  Englifh  wheat,  are,  inattention,  flovenlinefs,  and  want  of 
(kill  on  the  part  of  the  Irifh  farmers ;  and  the  remote  caufe  appears  to  have 
been  the  granting  an  equal  bounty  on  flour  of  all  qualities,  without  diflinc- 
tion,  brought  to  Dublin.  This  rendered  the  millers  negligent,  and  con- 
fequently  the  farmers.  The  lower  and  more  numerous  clafs  of  the  latter 
are  feldom  fcrupulous  with  regard  to  the  choice  of  feed ;  they  rarely  clean 
it  fufficiently  ;  they  never  weed  their  crops  ;  they  prepare  their  land  very 
badly,  and  generally  fow  too  late.  The  confequence  of  all  this  is,  as  might 
be  expected,  the  inferiority  alluded  to,  and  which  appears  to  be  very  great 


The  following  Table  is  taken  from  the  Statiftical  Survey  of  the  County  of  *  Londonderry. 


DAYS. 

Years. 

Fair.  I 

Showery. 

Wet. 

Snow. 

Hail. 

Froft. 

1795 

'3* 

198 

36 

33 

18 

60 

1796 

148 

169 

49 

18 

26 

s« 

1797 

114 

216 

35 

*3 

28 

32 

I798 

126 

207 

32 

H 

22 

29 

1799 

128 

198 

29 

25 

22 

53 

1800 

136 

207 

22 

20 

I? 

49 

1801 

124 

217 

24 

25 

31 

25 

Averages 

129 

2OI 

34 

21 

23 

40 

*  Londonderry,  it  will  be  obferved,  is  one  of  the  moft  northern  counties  of  Ireland, 
f  As  appeared  by  the  evidence  of  Alderman  Warren  before  the  Committee  on  the  Scarcity 
of  Provifions  in  1800. 

indeed. 
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indeed.  For,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Alderman  Watfon,  before  the 
Britifh  Parliament  in  1 800,  prime  Englifh  wheat,  weighing  33  (tones  the  quar- 
ter, produces  of  army  flour  26ft.  iolb.;  middle-priced,  weighing  32  ftones, 
produces  25ft.  iolb. ;  and  low-priced,  weighing  31  ftonesfour  pounds,  pro- 
duces 24ft.  61b.  the  average  of  which  is,  as  to  produce  of  flour, 
afft.  Sib.  lOjOZ.  But  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Jebb  (proprietor 
of  the  Slaine  mills),  given  before  the  Irilh  Parliament,  the  barrel  of  wheat, 
in  Ireland,  weighing  20  ftones,  produces  no  more  than  from  1.4!  to  15 
ftones  of  flour,  or  14!  ftones  on  an  average,  which  is  equal  to  no  more 
than  23ft.  81b.  6^oz.  the  quarter  of  32  ftones.  Indeed  in  the  act 
30  G.  III.  c.  30.  the  average  produce  of  flour  from  the  Irifh  barrel  of  20 
ftones  is  taken  at  13]-  ftones.  Here  is  a  ftriking  difplay  of  inferiority 
on  the  part  of  the  Irifh  wheat,  in  point  of  produce  of  flour,. 

Fads,  however,  are  not  wanting  to  prove,  that,  in  cafes  where  due  at- 
tention .has  been  paid  to  feed  and  culture,  the  Irifh  wheat  is  at  leaft  equal 
to  that  of  England ;  and  that  the  flour  obtained  from  the  generality  of 
the  former,  in  the  event  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  miller,,  is  not  inferior 
to  Englifh  flour.  Wheat  grown  in  the  demefne  of  Coolmore,  in  the  fouth- 
ern  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  in  the  year  1806,  was  found  by  the  wri- 
ter, under  whofe  infpection  it  was  weighed  and  ground,  to  produce  ijfr. 
61b.  of  flour  from  the  barrel  of  20  ftones ;  which  is  not  much  inferior 
to  the  produce  of  Dantzic  wheat ;  the  latter  being,  on  an  average,  fome- 
thing  more  than  18  ftones.  Wheat  of  a  different  fort,  grown  in  1807, 
in  the  demefne  of  Barnahely  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coolmore,  was 
found  to  produce  lyft.  2lbs.  And  Englifh  wheat,  fown  in  1807,  in  the 
demefne  of  Whitehall,  fituated  in  the  fouth-weftern  part  of  the  fame  coun- 
ty, and  about  30  miles  from  Coolmore,  was  found  to  produce  grain  fu- 
perior  in  quality  to  the  feed  j  and  the  fact  was  acknowledged  by  an  Eng- 
lifh gentleman  who  gave  the  latter.  Some  of  the  northern  baronies  of 
the  county  of  Cork  have  always  been  reckoned  fuperior  to  the  fouthern 
ones  in  the  quality  of  their  wheat.  And  the  lands  near  the  bay  of  Scariff 
in  the  county  of  Clare,  and  in  the  barony  of  upper  Ormond  in  that  of  Tip-, 
perary,  which  is  a  central  county,  are  faid  to  be  ftill  fuperior  to  the  for- 
mer. The  county  of  Kilkenny  too,  and  others,  are  known  to  produce 
excellent  wheat  when  the  culture  is  properly  attended  to.  The  writer 
has  feen  flour  manufactured  at  the  mills  of  Slaine  in  the  county  of  Meath, 
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at  the  mills  of  Fermoy  in  the  county  of  Cork,  and  at  Rockmills  in  the 
fame  county,  built  by  the  intelligent  and  patriotic  Mr.  Aldworth  of  New- 
market, rather  with  a  view  to  public  than  private  advantage,  and  alfo  at 
feveral  private  mills,  which  might  fafely  be  compared  with  the  fineft  flour 
manufactured  in  Europe..  Indeed  it  appeared  by  the  evidence  of  Mr. 
Jebb,  that  Irifli  flour  fells  as  well  as  Englifh  in  the  Weft  Indies. 

Minerals  and  Fojfils. — With  regard  to  thefe,  it  is,  as  yet,  far  from  be- 
ing known  how  highly  Ireland  may  rank  among  European  nations.  The 
fucceflive  difcoveries  of  the  laft  century,  and  the  refuks  of  the  occafional 
refearches  lately  made,  afford  a  fufficient  ground  for  a  ftrong  perfuafion, 
that,  in  addition  to  the  mines  and  quarries  actually  open,  many  of  extra- 
ordinary value  may,  by  the  application  of  fuitable  capitals  and  (kill,  be 
rendered  eminently  auxiliary  to  the  augmentation  of  the  wealth  of  Ire- 
land, and  raife  it  in  point  of  fubterranean  riches  to  a  very  high  degree  of 
confpicuity  in  Europe. 

There  is  not  a  county  in  Ireland  which  does  not  contain  fome  valuable 
mineral  or  foffil ;  feveral  of  them,  it  is  now  afcertained,  abound  with  trea- 
fures  of  this  fort ;  and  thefe,  for  the  greater  part,  are  moft  happily  fitua- 
ted  for  the  exportation  of  their  products,  either  in  a  rude  or  manufac- 
tured ftate* 

The  following  account,  drawn  from  the  ftatiftical  furveys  of  1 7  coun- 
ties, the  writings  of  Dr.  Smith,  the  fpecimens  in  the  mufseum  of  the  Dub- 
lin fociety,  the  communication  of  Mr.  Donald  Stewart,  itinerant  mineralo- 
gift  of  that  fociety,  and  from  the  information  of  others,  will  ferve,  notwith- 
ftanding  its  deficiency,  to  give  a  fufficient  view  of  the  minerals  and  foffils 
of  Ireland. 

ARMAGH  contains  lead,  ochres  of  different  colours,  and  various  beauti- 
ful marbles. 

ANTRIM  contains  coal  and  gypfum  in  abundance,  beautiful  cryftals,  peb- 
bles, and  different  forts  of  ochres.. 

CARLOW  contains  granite,  talk,  marbles,  cryftals,  and  ochres. 

CAVAN  contains  fine  lead-ore,  iron,  coal,  ochres,  clays,  fuller's-earth, 
fulphur,  copper,  filver,  and  jafper. 

CLARE  contains  lead,  copper,  iron,  coal,  and  beautiful  fpars  like.thofe 
of  Derbyfhire. 

CORK 
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CORK  contains  lead,  iron,  copper,  coal,  fine  flate,  extremely  beautiful 
marbles  of  a  great  variety  of  colours,  petrifactions,  brown  and  yellow 
ochres,  excellent  potter's  clay,  and  amethyfts  of  great  beauty. 

DONEGAL  contains  rich  lead-ore,  immenfe  quantities  of  different  forts  of 
clays,  coal,  filicious  fand,  manganefe,  iron,  beautiful  granite,  chalce- 
dony, marble  refembling  that  which  is  called  ftatuary  marble,  and 
garnites. 

DOWN  contains  iron,  fuller's-earth,  foap-ftone,  rich  lead,  marbles  of  dif- 
ferent forts,  cryftals,  granite,  copper,  and  very  fine  flate. 

DUBLIN  contains  copper,  lead,  ochres  of  different  colours,  potter's  clay, 
beautiful  pebbles,  cryftals,  and  porphyry. 

FERMANAGH  contains  rich  iron-ore,  and  coal. 

GALWAY  contains  rich  lead,  cryftals,  pearls,  and  marbles  of  fuperior 
beauty. 

KERRY  contains  abundance  of  rich  copper,  lead,  beautiful  marbles  of  va- 
rious combinations  of  colours,  cobalt,  cryftals,  pearls,  and  amethyfts. 

KILDARE  contains  marbles  of  different  colours,  which  bear  a  higher  po- 
lifh  than  thofe  brought  from  Italy. 

KILKENNY  contains  iron,  coal,  ochres,  pipe  and  potter's  clay,  marbles, 
(fome  of  them  fingular  and  beautiful,)  granite,  and  jafper. 

KING'S  COUNTY  contains  a  filver  mine  near  Edenderry ;  but  not  worked 
thefe  40  years. 

LEITRIM  contains  inexhauftible  ftores  of  iron  and  coal,  copper,  blue, 
green,  yellow,  pale  red,  and  crimfon  coloured  clays,  fuller's-earth, 
and  garnites. 

LIMERICK  contains  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  and  fine  flate. 

LONDONDERRY  contains  iron,  copper,  lead,  abundance  of  cryftals,  beau- 
tiful pebbles  and  petrifactions  found  near  Lough  Neagh,  granite,  and 
handfome  marbles. 

LONGFORD  contains  great  variety  of  marbles,  ochres,  lead,  fine  flate,  ex- 
tremely rich  iron-ore,  and  jafper. 

LOUTH  contains  ochres,  and  fuller's-earth. 

MAYO  contains  abundance  of  iron-ore,  ochres,  granite,  coal,  flate  of 
a  fuperior  quality,  beautiful  black  marble  without  fpeck,  and  man- 
ganefe. 

MEATH  contains  ochres,  and  rich  and  abundant  copper-ore, 

MONAGHAN 
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MONAGHAN  contains  iron,  lead,  manganefe,  coal,  marble,  fuller's-earth 
and  antimony. 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY  contains  iron,  coal,  copper,  marble,  ochres,  fuller's- 
earth  and  potter's  clay. 

ROSCOMMON  contains  ochres,  coal,  iron,  and  marble  exhibiting  the 
petrified  fkeletons  of  different  animals,  and  bearing  a  very  high  polifh. 

SLIGO  contains  iron,  copper,  lead,  coal,  fine  clays,  talk,  filver,  and,  in 
abundance  near  the  coafl,  a  flone  which  bears  a  high  polifh,  and 
is  called  ferpent  flone,  from  figures  which  it  exhibits,  refembling  the 
fkeletons  of  thefe  animals. 

TIPPERARY  contains  rich  and  abundant  copper  and  lead  mines,  coal,  filver, 
plenty  of  fine  flate,  clays,  and  the  mofl  beautiful  marbles. 

TYRONE  contains  iron,  and  plenty  of  good  potter's  clay. 

WATERFORD  contains  copper  in  abundance,  iron,  ochres,  handfome  peb- 
bles, and,  near  the  harbour,  a  mofl  beautiful  green  and  black 
marble. 

WESTMEATH  contains  copper,  lead,  coal,  and  handfome  yellow  and  dove- 
coloured  marbles. 

WEXFORD  contains  lead,  copper,  iron,  marble,  ochres,  and  a  blue  earth. 

WICKLOW  contains  cryflals,  fulphur,  manganefe,  copper  in  abundance, 
granite  *,  lead,  tin,  and  feyeral  other  metallic  fubflances,  including 
gold. 

By  this  account,  incomplete  as  it  is,  Ireland  appears  to  contain  the  fol- 
lowing 30  different  forts  of  minerals  and  foflils  :  viz. 


2  Amethyfls. 

2  Garnites. 

4  Pebbles. 

i  Antimony. 

7  Granite. 

2  Petrifactions 

15  Coal. 

i   Gypfum., 

i  Porphyry. 

i   Cobalt. 

19  Iron. 

i  Silicious  fand. 

17  Copper. 

2  Jafper. 

3  Silver. 

i   Chalcedony. 

16  Lead. 

6  Slate. 

8   Cryflals. 

2  Manganefe.. 

i  Soap  flone. 

9  Clays  of  various  forts. 

19  Marble. 

i  Spar?. 

5  Fuller's-earth. 

15  Ochres.. 

2  Sulphur. 

i   Gold. 

2  Pearls. 

2  Talk. 

*  Decayed  granite  ulecl  in  the  manufacture  of  porcclaine. 

The 
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The  figures  prefixed  to  the  different  minerals  and  foflils,  denote  the 
number  of  counties  in  which  they  have  been  difcovered,  according  to  the 
information  obtained  by  the  writer.  That  feveral  of  them  are  known  by 
other  perfons  to  exift  in  many  more  parts  of  Ireland  than  here  flated,  he 
has  no  doubt. 

The  amethyfls  mentioned  in  this  account,,  and  which  have  been  found 
in  abundance  near  Kerryhead,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  -of  the  city  of 
Cork  *,  are,,  many  of  them,  very  large  ;  and  in  luftre  and  hue  little  infe- 
rior to  any  others.  The  pearls  are  found  in  Lough  Corrib,  in  the  county 
of  Galway  ;  and  in  the  lake  of  Killarney  in  that  of  Kerry.  An  Irifh  pearl, 
weighing  36  carats  and  valued  at  40!.,  is  mentioned  by  Sir  Robert  Red- 
ding in  the  Philofophical  Tranfa&ions.  In  the  county  of  Donegal  there 
was  found  one  piece  of  chalcedony  which  weighed  feven  pounds  and  a 
half.  The  cryftals  found  in  the  county  of  Londonderry  weigh  from  one 
to  1 2  ounces.  The  pebbles  found  near  Dungiven,  in  the  fame  county, 
are  extremely  beautiful,  great  numbers  of  them  are  actually  on  fale  in 
Dublin,  and  in  much  requeft.  The  Lough  Neagh,  pebbles  differing  from 
the  former,  are  alfo  much  fought  after.  The  petrifactions  found  in  that 
lake,  and  near  a  fmall  fpring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Doneraile,  in  the 
county  of  Cork,  frequently  exhibit  a  pleafmg  afiemblage  of  colours,  and 
bear  the  engraving  tool  as  well  as  cornelians.  The  marbles  found  in  the 
counties  of  Cork,  Galway,  Mayo,  Kilkenny,  Kildare,  Tipperary,  Kerry, 
Longford,  Weftmeath,  and  Waterford,  are  in  general,  as  before  noticed, 
uncommonly  beautiful ;  many  of  them  exhibit  the  mofl  elegant  diverfity 
of  colours  f  and  fome  of  them,  in  polifh,  furpafs  the  fined  Italian  marbles. 
Thofe  of  the  county  of  Kildare,  but  particularly  the  marble  found  at  Bal- 
lyannon,  part  of  the  eftate  of  the  writer's  much  efleemed  friend,  Mr.  Hyde, 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  fully  confirm  the  aflertion.  Gypfum,  fo  valuable 
a  material  in  the  hands  of  the  ornamental  artifl,  and  perhaps  much  more 
fo  as  a  manure,  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 
Beautiful  cryflals  abound  in  many  places.  The  filicious  fand,  employed 
in  the  glafs  manufactures,  is  found  in  great  plenty  in  the  Muckifh  moun- 

*  The  rich  amethyft  quarry  near  Cork,  owing  to  what  caufe  the  writer  has  not  been 
fatisfa&oriiy  informed,  was  flopped  up  feveral  years  ago,  when  producing  thefe  ftones  in 
abundance  ;  and  has  not  fince  been  opened.  It  has  been  faid  that  a  chefl  of  amethyfts,  be- 
longing to  the  proprietor  of  the  quarry,  aftually  lies  in  one  of  the  Dublin  banks. 
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tains,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  within  four  miles  of  Sheephaven,  from 
whence  it  is  exported.  The  flint  ftones,  ufed  in  the  Staffordfliire  potteries, 
according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Wedgewood  in  1785,  are  brought 
from  Ireland :  as  is  alfo,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hurft,  the 
kelp  which  is  ufed  as  a  principal  ingredient  in  the  Englifh  crown  glafs 
manufacture.  The  greater  part  of  the  coaft  from  Sligo  to  Galway,  a  line 
of  150  miles,  abounds  with  it.  Its  increafed  export  may  be  feen  in  the 
Table  No.  9.  in  the  Appendix.  The  flates,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  ac- 
count, are  moftly  equal  to  the  finefl  imported  from  Wales.  Thofe  in  the 
county  of  Mayo  appear  to  be  more  approved  of ;  as  there  has  lately  been 
a  confiderable  demand  for  them  from  England :  to  which  country  the 
ochres  and  manganefe  of  Mayo  have  alfo  been  exported. 

The  gold  mine  at  Croghan,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  began  to  attract 
attention  about  the  year  1795.  According  to  a  calculation  made  on  the 
fubject,  the  fum  of  io,oool.  was  paid,  at  the  rate  of  3!.  155.  per  ounce,  to 
the  country  people,  for  the  gold  which  they  collected.  Before  govern- 
ment took  pofleflion  of  the  mine,  there  was  found  one  piece  of  gold 
which  weighed  22  ounces,  and  which  is  believed  to  be  the  largeft  ever 
found  in  Europe.  From  the  commencement  of  the  works  to  June  1801, 
there  were  found  599  ounces  of  gold.  That  gold,  fufficient  to  repay  the 
expenfe  of  the  works,  will  be  hereafter  found,  is  what  very  few  people 
are  fo  fanguine  as  to  expect.  But  it  feems  extremely  probable,  that,  in 
the  purfuit  of  this  metal,  feveral  rich  veins  of  other  metals  will  be  dif- 
clofed ;  as  there  are  fufficient  indications  of  them  in  moft  parts  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

The  copper  mines  at  Cronebane  and  Ballymurtagh,  in  the  fame  county, 
are  faid  to  be  actually  very  productive.  The  copper  mine  at  Skerries, 
in  thejcounty  of  Dublin,  is  alfo  v/ell  fpoken  of.  The  copper  and  lead 
mines  at  Lackamore  and  Doonally,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  are  ex- 
tremely rich ;  as  is  the  lead  mine  on  the  eflate  of  Lord  Leitrim  in  the 
county  of  Donegal ;  and  feveral  others  of  the  fame  kind.  A  very  rich 
vein  of  copper  ore  has  been  difcovered  in  the  county  of  Meath,  clofe  to 
the  river  Boyne,  and  extending  a  mile.  The  valuable  copper  mine  at 
Killarney,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  which  not  along  ago  was  almofl  de- 
fpaired  of,  has  become,  efpecially  fmce  the  erection  of  a  fleam  engine, 
very  productive.  The  vein  is  from  1 8  inches  to  three  feet  thick.  It 
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yields,  as  the  writer  has  been  informed,  between  50  and  60  tons  of 
copper  ore  per  week ;  and  gives  employment  to  150  miners.  The  in- 
creafed  demand  for  labour,  occafioned  by  this  mine  and  its  attendant  works, 
has  raifed  the  price  nearly  one  milling  per  day,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Killarney,  above  the  average  price  in  the  other  parts  of  the  country  ;  it 
being  is.  y|d.  in  the  former,  and  y|d.  in  the  latter.  This  mine  was 
formerly  worked  by  a  Briftol  company,  and  then  produced  about  600 
tons  annually. 

The  following  ftatement  will  mew  the  increafed  exportation  of  the  fur- 
plufes  of  lead  and  copper  ore : 


Three  years,  ending  25th  March   1783 
Three  years,  -    1793 

Three  years,  ending  5th  July         1808 


Lead  Ore. 

Tons. 

6 

401 
929 


Copper  Ore. 


Tons. 


6,869 


Iron,  which,  if  confidered  with  reference  to  the  eftecls  of  human  labour 
and  art,  will  appear  not  lefs  valuable,  and  certainly  is  more  ufeful  than 
any  other  metal,  is  found,  according  to  the  foregoing  account,  in  1 9  coun- 
ties out  of  32  ;  and  probably  exifts  in  more.  But  a  total  want  of  tim- 
ber f,  and  a  defective  fupply  of  coal  in  the  neighbourhoods  of  moft  of 
the  places  where  the  iron-ftone  and  ore  abound,  render  them  actually  of 
no  avail.  It  is  otherwife,  however,  with  fome  places. 

At  Arigna,  for  inftance,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  province  of 
Connaught,  both  iron-ftone  and  coal  are  found  in  the  greatefl  profufion. 

Mr.  Lawfon,  an  Englifh  miner,  flated  in  evidence  before  the  IrHh 
Houfe  of  Commons,  that  the  iron-ftone  at  Arigna  lay  in  beds  of  from  three 
to  twelve  fathoms  deep  ;  and  that  it  could  be  raifed  for  two  millings  and 
fixpence  the  ton,  which  is  five  millings  cheaper  than  in  Cumberland  ;  that 
the  coal,  in  the  neighbourhood,  was  better  than  any  in  England,  and  could 
be  raifed  for  three  millings  and  fixpence  the  ton ;  and  that  it  extended 

*  Smaller  quantities  than  one  ton  have  been  omitted. 

•{•  There  is  a&ually  more  timber  cut  down  in  Montgomeryfhire,  in  Wales,  than  in  all 
the  counties  of  Ireland  put  together.  ]n  the  year  1805,  the  writer  obferved  feveral  ad- 
vertifements  in  the  Salopian  Journal,  announcing  the  fale  of  7,100  oaks,  befides  a  much 
greater  number  of  other  trees,  in  different  places  in  Montgomerymire  and  Shropfhire,  but 
chiefly  the  former. 

fix 
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fix.  miles  in  length  and  five  in  breadth.  He  alfo  ftated  that  fire-brick  clay, 
and  free-Hone  of  the  beft  qualities,  were  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and  that 
a  bed  of  potter's-clay  extended  there  two  miles  in  length,  and  one  in 
breadth.  Mr.  Clarke,  on  the  fame  occafion,  declared  that  the  iron-ore 
was  inexhauftible.  And  our  diftinguifhed  countryman,  Mr.  Kirwan, 
whofe  opinions  on  mineralogical  fubjects  few  will  attempt  to  refute,  af- 
firmed that  the  Arigna  iron  was  better  than  any  iron  made  from  any  fpe- 
cies  of  fmgle  ore  in  England.  And  here  it  may  be  proper  to  obferve,  that 
the  fituation  of  Arigna  is  perhaps  the  fineft  in  the  world  for  the  eftab- 
lifhment  of  the  different  manufactures  of  iron.  It  lies  near  the  fource  of 
the  noble  river  Shannon,  navigable  for  the  fpace  of  170  miles ;  and  which, 
with  the  aid  of  its  principal  tributary  navigable  rivers,  the  Inny,  the 
Brofna,  the  Camlin,  the  Suck  and  others,  with  the  aid  alfo  of  the  grand 
canal,  already  conducted  to  it,  and  that  of  the  royal  canal  which  ap- 
proaches it,  might  convey  the  productions  of  the  forge  and  workfhop 
into  almoft  all  the  interior  parts  of  Ireland,  and  to  feveral  of  its  ports. 
It  lies  alfo  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Bonnet,  by  which  boats 
pafs  into  Lough  Gilly,  and  thence  to  the  harbour  of  Sligo  ;  from  whence 
the  manufactures  of  Arigna  could,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  be  tranfported 
to  the  numerous  harbours  on  the  north-weft  and  north  coafts ;  to  Belfaft 
on  the  north-eaft,  and  thence,  by  the  Lagan,  into  Lough  Neagh,  fituated 
in  the  midft  of  four  counties.  In  Ihort,  it  is  impoflible  that  any  place 
can  be  more  happily  circumftanced  than  Arigna,  in  refpect  of  tranfmitting 
the  moft  cumberfome  manufactures  to  home  and  foreign  markets.  And 
here  it  feems  alfo  proper  to  obferve,  that  the  counties  which  abound  moft 
in  valuable  minerals,  are  fituated  on  the  fea-coaft,  and  enjoy,  in  moft 
cafes,  the  advantage  of  feveral  excellent  harbours.  Kerry,  Donegal,  and 
Mayo,  are  particularly  fortunate  in  this  refpect. 

Fijheries. — Among  the  different  natural  advantages  which  may  be  em- 
ployed in  augmenting  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  a  very  diftinguifhed  place  is 
certainly  due  to  the  fifheries  in  the  neighbourhood  of  its  coaft,  or  in  the 
mouths  of  its  harbours  and  rivers :  and,  with  reference  to  the  important 
article  of  fubfiftence,  its  interior  fifheries  are  equally  worthy  of  notice. 

In  refpect  of  thefe,  as  well  as  other  advantages,  the  bounty  of  the  Al- 
mighty to  Ireland  has  been  furprifmgly  great  indeed.  "  The  fifliery  of 
Ireland,"  fays  Sir  William  Temple,  "  might  prove  a  mine  under  water, 
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as  rich  as  any  under  ground,  if  it  were  improved  to  thofe  vaft  advan- 
tages it  is  capable  of*."  Mr.  Young  truly  remarks,  "  that  there  is  fcarce- 
ly  a  part  of  Ireland  but  what  is  well  fituated  for  fome  fimery  of  confe- 
quence  ;  and  that  her  coafts  and  innumerable  creeks  and  rivers'  mouths  are 
the  refort  of  vaft  ihoals  of  herrings,  cod,  ling,  hake,  mackarel,  &c. 
which  might  with  proper  attention  be  converted  into  funds  of  wealth  f." 
Mr.  Daniel,  in  his  Rural  Sports,  fays,  "  the  waters  of  Ireland  abound  in 
all  that  can  invite  an  angler  to  their  banks  ;  perhaps  they  are  better  ftored, 
and  the  fifh  contained  in  them  of  a  fize  fuperior  to  thofe  found  elfewhere 
in  the  United  Kingdom];." 

In  the  year  1778,  there  were  383  veflels  on  the  bounty.  They  caught 
72,992  half  barrels  of  herrings,  110,058  hake,  13,680  ling,  and  33,538 
cod.  In  17,79,  there  were  410  veflels  employed;  and  156,757  half  bar-, 
rels  of  herrings,  274,183  hake,  53,095  ling,  and  80,085  cod,  were  taken§. 
In  the  year  1780,  130  bounty  veflels  were  at  the  fifhery  in  Lough  Swilly. 
They  expended,  in  the  cure  of  fifh,  1,708  tons  of  fait,  which  cured  in 
bulk  (allowing  30  maize  or  15,000  herrings  to  one  ton  of  fait)  51,240 
maize.  In  the  year  1781,  the  bounty  veflels  in  the  fame  Lough  were  147  ; 
fait  expended  1,914  tons  ;  maize  or  barrels  cured  57,420.  In  the  fame 
year  117  veflels  from  Liverpool  and  the  Me  of  Man  purchafed  for  their 
red-herring  houfes  49,950  maize  of  herrings,  and  paid  12,487!.  los.  || 

From  the  I4th  of  December  1782,  to  the  i4th  of  February  1783, 
there  were  caught  near  the  Rofles,  off  the  coafl  of  Donegal,  23,634,000 
herrings,  which  were  fold  on  the  fpot  at  five  millings  per  thoufand  ^j~. 
Mr.  Brice,  in  his  report  to  the  Committee  on  the  Irifh  Fifheries,  declared 
that  as  many  herrings  might  have  been  caught  off  the' Rofles  in  1782  as 
would  have  loaded  all  the  mips  in  England.  He,  alfo  ftated  that  four 
men  with  lines  caught  20  dozen  of  cod  and  hake  in  two  hours.  In  the 
year  1 783,  there  were  employed  in  Lough  Swilly  i  ,000  boats  with  four  oars 
and  a  ikipper  each.  The  red-herring  fifhers  paid,  in  one  year,  47,000!.  ft 

In  1784,  the  herrings  came  upon  the  north-weft  coaft  about  the  laft 
week  in  June,  and  continued  until  about  the  laft  week  in  September. 

*   Mifcellaneous  Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  26.  f  Tour,  vol.  ii.  p-  z.  186. 

$  Vol.  ii.  p.  144.  §   Returns  to  Parliament. 

||   Lord  Sheffield's  Obfervntions  on  the  Trade,  &c.  of  Ireland,  pp.  n8,  119. 
^  Commons'  Journals.  f  f  Ibid. 
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There  was,  for  a  confiderable  part  of  that  time,  no  other  demand  than 
from  the  country,  and  the  take  was  fo  very  great,  and  the  demand  fo 
fmall,  that  incredible  numbers  were  thrown  away ;  and,  upon  an  average 
price  for  a  month,  they  did  not  exceed  lod.  per  thoufand.  They 
were  boiled  for  oil,  the  price  of  which  was  lod,  per  gallon,  and  was 
very  good  for  lamps*. 

In  that  year,  there  were  5.14  veflels  engaged  in  the  Irifh  fifhery,  giving 
employment  to  3,723  men  and  boysf  ;  which,  by  the  way,  was  457  more 
than  all  the  fifhermen  and  boatmen  of  IrHand  in  the  year  1695,  accord- 
ing to  the  accurate  account  of  Captain  South,  then  one  of  the  commit- 
fioners  of  the  Revenue* 

On  the  night  of  the  i2th  of  January  1785,  the  fifhery  off  the  Rofles 
was  fo  great  that  450  boats  were  loaded  before  the  morning  J. 

Since  that  year,  the  herring  fifhery  of  Ireland  has  greatly  declined, 
Thefe  fifh,  however,  ftill frequent  its  numerous  harbours  and  rivers'  mouths, 
in  fufficient  abundance  to  fupply  the  demands  of  the  people  in  the  adjacent 
diftri&s  ;  and  to  furnifh  a  fmall  fupply  for  foreign  markets :  and  their  re- 
turn in  their  former  fhoals  may  be  rationally  expected.  In  fa£t  they  re-ap- 
peared and  were  taken,  in  great  abundance,  laft  winter  of?  the  Weflern 
coaft.  The  fprats  ftill  arrive  in  prodigious  fhoals..  The  writer  has  feen 
immenfe  quantities  of  oil  obtained  from  them  at  Kinfale ;  and  their 
remains  employed  in  manuring  land. 

As  for  the  cod,  ling,  and  hake,  they  are  in  as  great  abundance  as  ever. 
The  report  of  Captain  Frafer  in  1801,  refpe&ing  the  fifhery  on  the 
Nymph  Bank,  off  the  South-eaftern  coaft,  reprefents  it  in  an  extremely  fa- 
vourable light.  He  confiders  it  as  fuperior  to  the  fifhery  on  the  Dogger 
Bank§. 

Plaife,  fole,  haddock,  and  turbot,  abound  on  many  parts  of  the  coaft. 
In  fome  of  the  fmall  towns  on  the  weft  and  fouth-weft  coafts,  the  laft  may 
frequently  be  purchafed  for  two  and  three  millings  a  piece.  In  the  city  of 
Cork,  where  the  Roman  Catholics  are  to  the  Proteftants  as  upwards  of 
three  to  one  [|,  feated  moreover  in  a  very  populous  diftrift  chiefly  in- 
habited by  the  former,  whofe  fafts  induce  a  greater  demand  for  fifh  than 

*  Lord  Sheffield's  Obfervations,  p.  120.  f  Commons' Journals.  £  Ibid. 

§  Traaf,  Dub.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  p.  469.  ||  See  Appendix,  No.  XVIII.  XIX. 
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is  the  cafe  in  Proteftant  countries,  the  ordinary  price  of  a  good  cod-fifli, 
which  would  fell  for  at  leafl  fixpence  per  pound,  or  from  i  os.  to  1 28.  in 
England,  is  only  two  (hillings ;  and  the  prices  of  all  other  fifh  are  propor- 
tionately low. 

The  Salmon  fifheries  of  Ireland  are,  in  proportion,  infinitely  more  nu- 
merous and  productive  than  thofe  of  any  other  country  the  natural  hiftory 
whereof  has  fallen  into  the  writer's  hands.  In  various  parts  of  Ireland, 
remote  from  each  other,  he  has  feen  from  10  to  30  fine  falmon  taken  at 
one  drag.  Mr.  Daniel  ftates  that  1,452  falmon  were  taken  at  one  drag  in 
the  river  Bann  in  the  year  1780  ;  and  882,  in  like  manner,  in  the  year 
1788  :  that  the  falmon  fifhery  there  lets  for  6,oool.,  and  the  eel  fifhery 
for  i  ,oool.  a  year. 

The  rivers  Shannon,  Suir,  Blackwater,  Boyne,  Liffey,  Lee,  Earne, 
Efky,  Moy,  Lackah,  Lane,  Carra,  Feale,  the  Newport  river,  that  which 
flows  from  Lough  Corrib  into  the  fea,  and  feveral  others  abound  with  fal- 
mon, in  general  of  a  fuperior  quality.  The  counties  of  Meath  and 
Louth,  of  Antrim  and  Londonderry,  of  Limerick,  Sligo,  Tipperary  and 
Waterford,  vie  with  each  other  in  the  quality  of  their  falmon.  Thofe 
taken  in  the  river  Lee,  which  flows  through  Cork,  are  equally  good  at  all 
feafons.  The  falmon  fifhery  on  the  Blackwater  lets  for  6ool.  a  year ; 
and  the  different  expenfes  attendant  thereon  amount  to  about  500!.  more  : 
that  of  the  Boyne  lets  for  520!.  a  year  :  that  of  the  Earne,  as  Mr.  Daniel 
was  informed,  for  2,oool. ;  but  as  appears  in  the  flatiflical  furvey  of  the 
county  of  Donegal,  for  1,083!.  The  eel  fifhery  there  lets  for  325!.,  and 
the  falmon  fifheries  in  the  Newport  and  Burrifhole  rivers,  and  at  Killery, 
let  together  for  210!. 

The  general  price  of  the  falmon  at  the  Bann  is  4d.  per  pound  j  at 
Ballyfhannon  in  the  Earne  lefs  ;  and  during  the  lafl  Lent,  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic miners,  employed  at  the  copper  mine  near  Killarney,  paid  but  2d. 
per  pound,  and  were  amply  fupplied.  About  20  years  ago,  as  the  writer 
remembers,  it  was  fold  at  the  weir  in  the  Awinbuy  or  Carrigoline  river, 
near  which  he  refided,  and  which  is  within  feven  miles  of  the  populous 
city  of  Cork,  for  the  fame  price  *. 

Befides 

*  The  writer  recolle&s  that,  when   quartered  in   the   county  of  Mayo,  in  the   year 
1779,  the  troops  ftationed  at  Balinrobe  fupplied  themfelves  amply  throughout  the  feafon 

with 
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Befides  falmon,  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  Ireland  contain  a  vafl  abundance 
of  various  other  forts  of  fifh.  The  Shannon  affords  a  profufion ;  immenfe 
pike,  bream,  and  the  gillaroo  trout,  which  is  found  alfo  in  much  greater 
abundance  in  Lough  Corrib  and  Lough  Mafk.  Charr  is  found  in  Lough 
Eaik  and  other  lakes ;  and  plenty  of  lamperies  in  the  Bann.  Mr.  Young, 
fpeaking  of  the  prodigious  quantity  of  fim  in  the  lakes  of  the  county  of 
Weftmeath,  tells  us,  "  that  a  child,  with  a  crooked  pin  and  packthread, 
will  catch  perch  enough  in  an  hour  for  the  family  to  live  upon  the  whole 
day*."  Befides  perch,  there  are  bream,  tench,  trouts  weighing  iolb., 
large  pike,  and  fine  eels  in  thefe  lakes. 


with  falmon,  taken  in  an  ill-conftru£led  weir  which  they  formed  in  the  river  Robe,  conti- 
guous to  their  barrack.     Salmon  was   then  frequently  fold  in   Sligo  and  Caftlebar  for 
one  penny  per  pound. 
*  Vol.  i.  p.  67. 
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SECTION    IV. 

Land — Recapitulation. 

Land.  r  I  ^HE  fubjecl:  of  this  fection  appears  to  have  a  jufl  claim  to  a  more 
-*-  ample  confideration  than  any  of  thofe  of  the  foregoing  ones. 
The  value  of  fome  of  the  more  important  of  thofe,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as 
harbours  and  rivers,  does  evidently,  in  a  very  great  degree,  depend,  in 
moft  cafes,  on  the  nature  of  this  j  while  its  value,  though  no  doubt 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  number,  fafety,  and  extent  of  thefe,  is  by  no 
means  abfolutely  dependent  thereon.  Safe  and  capacious  harbours,  and 
extenfive  navigable  rivers,  in  a  bleak,  rugged,  and  barren  country,  avail 
but  little,  comparatively  fpeaking,  in  the  accumulation  of  national  wealth. 
But  as  food  will  always  purchafe  as  much  labour  as  it  can  maintain  on  the 
fpot,  and  as  labour  is  the  true  fource  of  wealth,  fo  a  fertile  country 
of  moderate  extent,  though  inconveniently  circumftanced  for  trafficking 
with  other  countries,  and  even  labouring,  at  firfl,  under  confiderable  di£ 
advantages  with  regard  to  the  internal  tranfportation  of  its  commodities, 
may  yet  attain  a  high  degree  of  opulence.  China  is  furprifmgly  populous 
and  exceedingly  rich ;  yet  its  trade  with  foreign  nations  is  extremely 
trivial  for  fuch  a  vaft  country,  and  might,  without  any  fenfible  injury,  be 
wholly  difpenfed  with.  Its  internal  communications  are,  indeed,  nume- 
rous in  the  extreme.  It  extends  through  many  parallels  of  latitude,  and 
produces  a  great  diverfity  of  commodities.  But  the  canals  and  roads  for 
which  it  is  fo  celebrated,  and  which  muft  neceffarily  have  conduced  in  an 
eminent  degree  to  the  augmentation  of  its  wealth,  were  probably  rather 
the  effect  than  the  caufe  of  that  extenfive  and  feduious  purfuit  of  agri- 
culture,  which,  with  the  example  of  their  Emperor  before  them,  has  ever 
diftinguifhed  the  people  of  China ;  or,  perhaps,  as  feems  moft  likely,  they 
were  in  part  the  caufe  and  in  part  the  effect  thereof. 

By  various  combinations  of  circumflances,  people  may  be  induced  or 
impelled  to  fettle  in  a  flerile  country,  advantageoully  fituated  for  foreign 
trade  j  and,  by  a  fuccefsful  exercife  of  their  induftry,  may  there  accumulate 

wealth, 
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wealth,  and  gradually  employ  its  occafional  redundancies,  in  rendering 
productive  a  confiderable  tract  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of  their  fettlement. 
Such,  to  a  certain  degree,  was  the  cafe  of  Genoa.  But  the  quantity  of 
productive  land,  thus  obtained,  being  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
increafing  number  of  confumers,  they  muft  neceffarily  depend  on  other 
countries  for  a  full  fupply  of  food  ;  and  part  with  their  acquired  riches  in 
proportion  as  that  fupply  comes  dear  to  their  market.  The  accumulation, 
therefore,  of  wealth,  in  a  country  thus  circumftanced,  muft  needs  be  much 
more  tardy  than  in  a  country  favourably  fituated  for  foreign  commerce, 
and  poffefimg  a  foil  fufficiently  fertile  to  furnifh,  with  ordinary  labour,  the 
requifite  fupply  of  food  to  its  inhabitants. 

The  moft  natural  progrefs  of  a  people,  in  purfuit  of  wealth,  is, 
when  the  firft  ftage  of  that  progrefs  is  agriculture  ;  the  fecond  home  ma- 
nufactures ;  and  the  third  foreign  commerce  j  and  fuch  progrefs,  as 
experience  proves,  is  infinitely  more  rapid  and  more  fecure  than  when 
foreign  commerce  and  manufactures  are  the  primary  concerns  of  an  induf- 
trious  people,  and  agriculture  is  regarded  as  an  inferior  expedient  for  the 
acquifition  of  wealth,  and  reforted  to  merely  through  neceffity. 

That  admirable  writer,  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  appears  to  have  been  duly 
impreffed  with  the  fuperior  value  of  land,  confidered  as  a  fource  of  wealth. 
His  obfervations  thereon,  as  on  moft  other  fubjedts  connected  with  the 
wealth  of  nations,  are  juft,  luminous,  and  comprehenfi  ve.  "  The  land," 
fays  he,  "  conftitutes  by  far  the  greateft,  the  moft  important  and  the  moft 
durable  part  of  the  wealth  of  every  extenfive  country  *."  "  Of  all  the 
ways  in  which  a  capital  can  be  employed,  agriculture  is  by  far  the  moft 
advantageous  to  fociety  f."  "  When  the  capital  of  a  country  is  not  fuffi- 
cient  for  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  foreign  commerce,  at  once  ;  in 
proportion  as  a  greater  mare  of  it  is  employed  in  the  firft,  the  greater 
will  be  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  which  it  puts  in  motion  within  the 
country ;  as  will  likewife  be  the  value  which  its  employment  adds  to  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land,  and  labour  of  the  fociety  {."  "  The  capital  that 
is  acquired  to  any  country  by  commerce  and  manufactures,  is  a  very  pre- 
carious and  uncertain  pofleffion,  till  fome  part  of  it  has  been  fecured  and 
realized  in  the  cultivation  and  improvement  of  its  lands.  A  merchant,  it 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  248.  Dub.  Ed.        f  Id.  p.  362.        ^  Id.  p.  364. 
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has  been  faiid  very  properly,  is  not  neceffarily  the  citizen  of  any  particular 
country.  It  is  in  a  great  meafure  indifferent  to  him  from  what  place  he 
carries  on  his  trade  ;  and  a  very  trifling  difguft  will  make  him  remove  his 
capital,  and  together  with  it  all  the  induflry  which  it  fupports,  from  one 
country  to  another.  No  part  of  it  can  be  faid  to  belong  to  any  particular 
country,  till  it  has  been  fpread,  as  it  were,  over  the  face  of  that  country, 
either  in  buildings,  or  in  the  lading  improvement  of  lands.  No  veflige  now 
remains  of  the  great  wealth  faid  to  have  been  pofleffed  by  the  greater  part 
of  the  Hanfe  Towns,  except  in  the  obfcure  hiflories  of  the  i3th  and  i4th 
centuries.  It  is  even  uncertain  where  fome  of  them  were  fituated,  or  to 
what  towns  in  Europe  the  Latin  names  given  to  fome  of  them  belong.  But 
though  the  misfortunes  of  Italy,  in  the  end  of  the  1 5th  and  beginning  of 
the  1 6th  centuries,  greatly  diminifhed  the  commerce  and  manufactures  of 
the  cities  of  Lombardy  and  Tufcany,  thofe  countries  flill  continue  to  be 
among  the  mofl  populous  and  befl  cultivated  in  Europe.  The  civil  wars 
in  Flanders,  and  the  Spanifh  government  which  fucceeded  them,  chafed 
away  the  great  commerce  of  Ghent,  Antwerp,  and  Bruges  :  but  Flanders 
flill  continues  to  be  one  of  the  richefl,  befl  cultivated,  and  mofl  populous 
provinces  of  Europe.  The  ordinary  revolutions  of  war  and  government 
eafily  dry  up  the  fources  of  that  wealth  which  arifes  from  commerce  only. 
That  which  arifes  from  the  more  folid  improvements  of  agriculture  is 
much  more  durable,  and  cannot  be  deflroyed  but  by  thofe  more  violent 
convulfions  occafioned  by  the  depredations  of  hoflile  and  barbarous  na- 
tions, continued  for  a  century  or  two  together ;  fuch  as  thofe  that  hap- 
pened  for  fome  time  before  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the 
weflern  provinces  of  Europe.*  " 

Men,  like  other  animals,  will  multiply  in  proportion  to  their  means  of 
fubfiflence.  Accordingly,  in  fertile  countries,  where  the  bounty  of  nature 
has  not  been  counteracted  by  the  political  reflraints  or  outrages  of  man, 
but  rather  feconded  by  wholefome  and  prudent  inflitutions  and  regulations, 
the  mofl  denfe  populations  are  uniformly  found.  As  men  become 
crowded  together,  their  natural  and  fictitious  wants  are  multiplied  ;  human 
ingenuity  is  fharpened  ;  the  various  refources  of  the  country  are  explored  ; 
communications  are  opened  between  its  diflant  parts  ;  an  extenfive  market 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  -i.  p.  418. 
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for  the  varied  produce  of  induflry  is.  gradually  formed  ;  labour  is  more 
fubdivided  ;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  furplus  produce  refulting  from  fuch 
fubdivifion  is  increafed,  fo  mull  the  general  wealth  of  the  fociety. 

If  thefe  remarks  be  well-founded,  the  value  of  fertile  land,  or  that 
which  is  capable  of  being  rendered  fo,  with  adequate  profit  to  the  under- 
taker, may  juflly  be  confidered  as  fuperior  to  that  of  any  other  phyfical 
advantage  which  a  country  can  enjoy,  and  perhaps  equal  to  the  united 
value  of  all  others.  It  is  to  be  obferved,  however,  that  without  the  means 
of  exporting  the  redundant  produce  of  the  land,  and  without  thofe  of  con- 
veying it  expeditioufly  and  cheaply  to  diflant  parts  of  the  country  in  which 
it  is  produced,  the  increafe  of  national  wealth,  by  the  purfuit  of  agricul- 
ture, muft  neceflarily  be  limited ;  and  an  extenfive  country  may,  at  one 
and  the  fame  time,  enjoy  a  fuperabundance  of  food,  and  fuffer  under  a 
fcarcity  thereof;  one  diftricl:,  favoured  by  the  nature  of  the  feafon,  pro- 
ducing more  than  the  confumption  of  its  inhabitants  requires,  and  another, 
injured  thereby,  producing  much  lefs. 

A  facility  of  difpofing  of  a  redundancy  to  advantage  naturally  induces 
the  cultivators  of  the  land  to  extend  their  operations,  and  to  turn  their 
thoughts  to  expedients  likely  to  render  thefe  operations  ftill  more  pro- 
ductive. On  the  contrary,  an  impoffibility  of  conveying  that  redundancy 
to  a  diftant  market,  with  a  profpect  of  reafonable  profit,  naturally  prompts 
them  to  fuit  their  fupply  to  the  home  demand.  But  as  this  demand  can 
fcarcely  increafe  in  the  fame  ratio  as  the  productions  of  the  land  may 
be  made  to  increafe,  fo,  in  the  way  of  augmenting  national  wealth, 
by  additional  gain  to  the  farmer,  additional  hire  to  the  labourer,  additional 
rent  to  the  landlord,  and  additional  profit  to  the  various  clafles  of  induftri- 
ous  people  neceflarily  employed  by  thefe,  a  great  portion  of  the  valuable 
effects  of  human  exertions  muft  be  precluded. 

An  acre  of  land,  it  is  well  known,  may,  by  fuperior  management,  be 
rendered  capable  of  producing  three  times  its  ordinary  produce  of  wheat ; 
and  confequently,  the  demand  for  that  article  continuing  unabated,  may  be 
rendered  three  times  more  valuable  to  the  tenant  and  the  landlord.  The 
fubftitution  of  maize  for  wheat,  provided  the  demand  be  equal  and  conti- 
nuous, renders  the  land  ftill  more  valuable  * ;  and  the  fubftitution  of  pota- 

*  The  produce  of  maize  to  wheat  in  France  is  as  38  to  z6. 
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toes,  in  fitch  event,  (till  more  fo  *.  A  much  greater  number  of  perfons. 
may  be  fubfifted  by  a  given  portion  of  land,  under  potatoes,  than  under 
any  fort  of  corn  ;  confequently  a  greater  command  of  labour  is  obtained 
by  the  former  thaA.  by  the  latter :  in  other  words,  a  greater  increafe  of 
wealth  is  eventually  effected.  And  as,  by  an  improved  method  of  cultivat- 
ing that  valuable  root,  an  acre  may  be  made  to  yield  three  times  as  much 
as  its  ordinary  produce,  fo  the  land  may  be  rendered  capable  of  fuftaining 
three  times  as  many  people,  fubfifting  on  potatoes  ;  and  of  courfe  be  ren- 
dered three  times  as  valuable.  The  number  of  people  who  might  be  fup- 
ported  by  the  potatoes,  produced  by  a  comparatively  fmall  number  of  acres, 
if  the  culture  thereof  were  carried  to  its  utmoft  perfection,  is  aflonimingly 
great :  1 00,000  acres,  Englifh  meafure,  would  produce  more  than  fuffi- 
cient  for  i  ,000,000  people  f.  But  it  feems  perfectly  unnecefTary  to  fpeak 
more  in  detail  on  this  fubject ;  it  being  very  generally  admitted,  that  the 
increafe  of  food,  though  in  fome  rich  countries  it  actually  falls  fhort  of, 
may  yet  be  made  to  furpafs,  the  greateft  probable  increafe  of  people. 

A  facility,  then,  of  difpofmg  of  fuch  poflible  furplus  of  food,  is  obvioufly 
an  advantage  of  by  no  means  fecondary  importance,  with  reference  to  an 
active  and  profitable  purfuit  of  hufbandry,  and  an  ample  and  uniform 
fupply  to  home  confumers.  But  when  it  is  confidered  that  that  furplus 
produce,  as  thofe  of  the  forge  and  loom,  ferve  to  purchafe  fuch  raw  ma- 
terials as  the  country  may  be  phyfically  incapable  of  producing  j  and  alfofuch 
foreign  fabricks  as  may  excite  a  fpirit  of  manufacturing  emulation,  and  direct 
the  induftry  of  a  people  into  new  channels,  to  the  great  augmentation  of 

*  The  produce  of  potatoes  to  wheat  is  as  10  to  I,  or  rather  after  making  a  fair  deduction 
for  the  watery  nature  of  the  former,  as  about  6  to  i,  in  point  of  nutriment.  A  ftone  of 
potatoes  will  lofe  about  one-twelfth  by  boiling.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork  ten  gui- 
neas are  paid  for  an  Englifh  acre  of  land  to  plant  potatoes  in  ;  and  thofe  who  pay  it  make 
confiderable  profit.  For  the  fame  purpofe  two  fhillings  are  paid  for  a  fquare  perch,  Irifh  mea- 
fure, contiguous  to  the  circular  road  near  Dublin  ;  which  is  at  the  rate  of  i61.  per  Irifh 
acre,  or  9!.  175.  63-^.  per  Englifh  acre. 

f  The  average  produce  of  potatoes  throughout  Ireland  is  about  50  barrels  from  the  Eng- 
lifh acre.  By  Mr.  Rawfon's  mode  of  culture,  however,  196  barrels  of  the  potatoe,  called 
the  red-nofed  kidney,  have  been  obtained  from  the  Irifh  acre,  which  is  equal  to  1 2 1  from 
the  Englifh  acre.  (Statiftical  Surrey  of  the  County  of  Kildare.)  The  -writer  has  known 
19'  tons,  or  156  barrels  of  rather  an  inferior  fort  of  potatoe,  called  Meldrum,  obtained  from 
one  acre,  Englifh  meafure. 

national 
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national  wealth,  a  facility  of  difpofmg  of  it  will  appear  to  be  an  advantage  of 
primary  confequence.  The  indigo  and  cotton  of  the  weftern  world,  and  the 
porcelain  and  muflins  of  the  eaftern,  have,  in  different  ways,  greatly  cojir 
duced  to  the  increafe  of  Britifh  wealth  ;  and  one-half  of  the  valuable  and 
neceffary  imports  of  Ireland  are  returns  for  the  furplus  food  (he  exports. 

It  has  already  been  fufficiently  fhewn,  in  the  foregoing  fections,  that  Ire- 
land pofleffes,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  different  natural  advantages  which 
are  requifite  to  the  external  and  internal  vent  of  thofe  various  fuperflui- 
ties  which  fucceflively  refult  from  the  increaling  induftry  of  man.  In  this 
fection,  it  is  propofed  to  fhew,  that  the  land  of  Ireland  is  not  only  compe- 
tent to  fuftain  an  increafmg  number  of  thofe  by  whofe  fubdivided  labour 
fuch  fuperfluities  are  produced  ;  but  alfo  to  add  greatly  to  the  general  mafs 
or  aggregate  of  exportable  commodities,  and  to  give  immediate  and 
eventual  employment  to  millions  *. 

Sir  William  Petty  in  his  Political.  Anatomy,  publifhed  in  the  year  1674, 
computed  that  Ireland  contained  1 0,500,000  acres,  Irifh  plantation  mea- 
fure ;  which,  according  to  the  proportion  of  121  to  196,  the  Irifh  perch 
being  2.1  and  the  Englifh  16^  feet,  are  equal  to  17,008,264  acres  English 
meafure.  Thefe  he  divided  as  follows  : 

Lakes,   rivers,   rocks*  highways,  impaffabley        Ir'l(h-  EngU&. 

'  '    „       '  £1,500,000  or    2,429,752 

bogs  and  fhrubs      '.-*  :  .  -,.;  ^.7,.,-       5 

Very  coarfe  land,  commonly  called  unprofitable,  i  ,500^000  —  2,429,752 
Good  meadow,  arable  and  pafture  7,500,000  —  12,148,760 

Dr.  Beaufort,  in  his  memoir  of  a  map  of  Ireland,  ftates  its  contents  at 
12,001,200  Irifh  plantation  acres,  which  are  equal  to  19,439,960  Eng- 
lifh. ^Other  modes  of  computing  the  contents  of  Ireland,  fuch  as  that 
employed  by  Dr.  Grewe,  in  the  cafe  of  England,  would  fwell  their  amount 
far  beyond  Dr.  Beaufort's  numbers.  I  mall,  however,  proceed  upon  the 

*  u  La  etilture  des  terres  (fays  Montefquieu)  devient  pour  les  homraes,  une  immenfe  ma- 
nufacture." JL'EJprit  dcs  Loix,  torn.  iii.  c.  14.  "  The  moft  numerous  clafs  of  artificers  (fays 
Adam  Smith)  will  feldom,  in  a  large  country,  make  more  thau  one  in  fifty,  or  one  in  a  hun- 
dred of  the  whole  number  of  families  contained  in  it ;  but  in  fuch  large  countries  as  France 
and  England,  the  number  of  people  employed  in  agriculture,  has  by  fome  authors  been  com- 
puted at  a  half,  by. others  at  a  third,  and  by  no  author  that  I  khow  of,  at  lefs  than  a  fifth 
pf  the  ^ole  inhabitants  of  a  courjtry."  Wealth  of  Nationt,  VQ!,  ii.  p.  198. 

number 
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number  of  acres  flated  by  him ;  which,  though  probably  Ihort  of  the 
truth,  many  local  furveys  have  proved  to  be  much  nearer  to  it  than  that 
of  Sir  William  Petty. 

Of  the  foregoing  number  of  acres,  viz.  19,439,960, 
The  three  great  lakes,  Lough  Neagh,  Lough  Corrib,  and  7 

Lough  Earne  comprife  -         -         -      rs'au    3 

The  other  lakes  may  contain  about      -  -  1 50,000 

The  river  Shannon,  about  -  76,800 

The  other  rivers,  which  are  numerous  in  Ireland,  about  192,000 

35,000  miles  of  road  of  all  forts,  public  and  private,  at  20  7  « 

feet  wide,  on  an  average     ••&*  :•<-"  -  3 

Towns,  fites  of  houfes,  yards,  pleafure-gardens,  &c.  &c.  96,000 

The  ten  richeft  counties  may  contain  of  utterly  irreclaim-  7 

...  3  }  *>  32,000 

able  land  -        -      .-        -•    v*&  >;  .*-*      -     5 

The  ten  next,  in  point  of  fertility  -  96,000 

The  twelve  pooreft,  at  25  fquare  miles  on  an  average  each  192,000 


Total  number  of  acres,  inapplicable  to  the  fuftenance  of  man    1,185,585 


Acres. 


Of  land  unreclaimed,  and  in  a  comparatively  unproductive^ 
ftate,  there  may  be  in  the  counties   of   Galway   and 
Mayo,  containing  2,884,196  acres,  about  1,700  fquare  ' 
miles,  or  •/tf-'^     .».         .  "      .  -' 

In  thofe  of  Donegal  and  Kerry,  containing  2,140,843  acres, 
about  i, 600  fquare  miles,  or 

In  thofe  of  Clare,  Leitrim,  and  Sligo,  containing  1,586,304  ~) 
acres,  1,200  fquare  miles,  or  5 

In  thofe  of  Cork,  Wicklow,  and  Waterford,   containing  7 

,  r  -i  57^,000 

2,629,315  acres,  about  900  Iquare  miles,  or  j 

Carried  over,    3,456,000 

*  In  the  Statiftieal  Survey  of  the  County  of  Donegal,  it  is  ftated,  that,  according  to  the 
furvey  of  Mr.  Hanlon,  the  wafte  land  of  that  county  comprifes  72^200  acres.  There  being, 
however,  only  679,550  Irifh  acres  in  the  whole  county,  according  to  Dr.  Beaufort,  who  was 
furnifhed  with  a  modern  furvey  of  it,  I  prefume  that  the  printer  fell  into  fome  error  with 
regard  to  the  figures,  in  the  former  work. 

Brought 
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Acres. 

Brought  forward,     3,456,000 
In  thofe  of  Londonderry,    Cavan,   Tyrone,    Rofcommon, } 

and   Down,   containing   2,880,714  acres,   about  900  >         576,000 
fquare  miles,  or  ) 

In  thofe  of  Fermanagh,  Antrim,   Armagh,   King's,  and } 

Queen's  Counties,  containing  2,218,525  acres,  about >         384,000 
600  fquare  miles,  or    -      ^»^  ...      } 

And  in  the  remaining  12  counties  there  may  be  about-? 

/c      r  -i  c         3°4>°o° 

ooo  Iquare  miles,  or  .»'-      x     c  .-'-  ^.f-1  >*  »-'-   3 

Making  altogether  of  unreclaimed,  and  comparatively  un-  ?          " 

j     «.•      i     j  J         >      4,800,000 

productive  land  -         -      :c-r..c      -         .         -     j      ^' 

Which,  being  added  to  that  portion  of  the  area  of  Ireland  } 

which  is  inapplicable  to  the  fuftenance  of  man,  makes  a  >      5*985,585 
total  of  ;*;»        -        -     u>f,T  . -v  ,,.,    ^  r,      .       t,\    } 
Leaving  of  fertile  land     -  ;  ..  .    ;,*.v      -  13,454,375 

Or  494,403  acres  above  two-thirds  of  the  whole;  or  1,305,615  acres 
more  of  fertile  land  than  computed  by  Sir  William  Petty.  And  there  is 
abundant  reafon  for  believing  that  that  number,  at  lead,  has  been  added 
to  the  good  arable,  meadow  and  paflure  of  Ireland  fmce  1672.  Indeed  if 
we  advert  to  the  vail  and  well  authenticated  increafe  of  people  in  the 
courfe  of  the  laft  century  *,  and  to  the  great  augmentation  of  the  quantity 
of  provifions  of  all  forts  exported,  which  may  be  feen  in  the  tables  No.  IV., 
and  No.  VI.,  in  the  Appendix,  we  mail  feel  perfuaded  that  Sir  William 
Petty  exaggerated  on  the  fubject  of  the  productive  land, 

It  is  true  that  the  more  numerous  claffes,  in  the  Irifh  community,  fubfifl 
chiefly  on  that  fpecies  of  food  which  requires  for  its  production  a  much  lefs 
quantity  of  land  than  any  other  fpecies  of  food  made  ufe  of  in  Europe. 
Still,  however,  the  maintenance  and  exigencies  of  a  population,  which  ap- 
pears to  exceed  five  millions  t>  feem  to  demand  rather  a  greater  than  a 
fmaller  number  of  acres  of  productive  land  than  that  before  dated  j  efpe- 
cially  as  a  confiderable  deduction  muft  be  made  therefrom  on  account  of 
the  land  employed  in  furnifhing  the  provifions  exported  ;  and  a  due  ailow- 

*  See  No.  XVI.  XVI  [.  in  the  Appendix. 

f   See  Inquiry  into  the  Progrefs  and  Magnitude  of  the  Population  of  Ireland. 
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ance  made  for  the  comparatively  fcanty  produce  of  the  remainder,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  extremely  defective  hufbandry  which  diflinguifhes  the  cul- 
tivators of  the  Irifh  foil. 

The  actual  proportion  of  fertile  to  wafte  land  in  Ireland,  if  the  foregoing 
diflribution  approximate  the  truth,   is  nearly  the  fame  as  in  England  in 
1696,  according  to  Mr.  Gregory  King  ;  who  computed  that  the  heaths, 
moors,  mountains,   and  barren  land  of  England  and  Wales  comprifed 
10,000,000  acres;   the  rivers,  lakes,  meres,  and  ponds,    500,000;    the 
roads,  ways,  and  wafte  land,  500,000 ;    the  gardens,  orchards,  church- 
yards, churches,  and  houfes,    1,000,000;    the  forefts,  parks,  and  com- 
mons, 3,000,000  ;  the  woods  and  coppices,  3,000,000  ;  and  the  arable  and 
pafture  21,000,000;  in- all  39,000,000.  - 

But  this  proportion,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Young,  who 
however,  feldom  errs,  is  very  much  inferior  to  the  prefent  proportion  offer- 
rile  to  wafle  land  in  England.    For,  according  to  the  flatement  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Agriculture,  which  it  may  be  prefumed  was  made  after  diligent 
and  accurate  inquiry,  the  cultivated  land  of  England  and  Wales  comprifes 
39,027,156  acres,  and  the  uncultivated  land  only  7,888,777  acres,  mak- 
ing together  46,915,933;    which,  it  may  be  obferved  by  the  way,   is 
7,915,933  acres  more  than  computed  by  Mr.  King.    Since  the  year  1778, 
when  Mr.  Young  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  was  more  wafle  land  in 
proportion  in  England  than  in  Ireland,  agriculture  has,  no  doubt,  been 
greatly  extended  in  the  former.    From  the  acceflion  of  His  prefent  Majefly 
to  the  year  1800,  no  fewer  than  2,804,197  acres  appear  to  have  been  in- 
clofed.     But  facts  are  not  wanting  to  prove  that  agriculture  has  been 
extended  in  Ireland  fmce  that  year,  in  an  unprecedented  manner  *,  ap- 
parently much  more  fo  than  in  England.    Admitting,  therefore,  that  the 
ftatement  of  the  Committee  was  correct,  either  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Young 
mufl  be  confidered   as  haftyf,  or  the  cultivated  land  of  Ireland  muft 
actually  bear  an  infinitely  greater  proportion  to  its  uncultivated  land  than 
the  writer  has  computed.    But  that  the  truth  has  not  been  much  exceeded, 
in  the  cafe  of  the  uncultivated  land,  will  readily  be  vouched  by  thofe  who 

*  Compare  Tables  marked  IV.,  VI.,  in  the  Appendix. 

f  His  account  of  the  proportion  of  wafte  land,  in  feveral  of  the  counties,  is  confefledly 
grounded  on  the  mere  accidental  opinion  of  others. 

have 
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have  furveyed  the  counties  of  Donegal,  Mayo,  Kerry,  and  Galway,  with 
much  more  accuracy  than  Mr.  Young  could  have  done ;  and  might  be 
fhewn,  if  neceffary,  by  the  citation  of  paflages  from  the  ftatiftical  accounts 
of  the  more  improved  counties. 

That  Ireland  furpafies  France,  in  the  proportion  of  her  cultivated  land, 
is  fufficiently  confirmed  by  the  concurrent  flatements  of  Mr.  Young  and 
others,  who  have  made  the  foil  of  the  latter  a  fubject  of  their  refearches, 
Mr.  Young's  diftribution  of  the  land  of  France  is  as  follows :  viz. 

Acres. 

Arable  and  Lucerne  ;^  r5;>t;:-  75,000,000 
Meadows  -  -  "*';*4jj  fc'^X'  4,000,000 
Vines  ^  4a5r  i .  ->.r--  T-^  "  *-I  5,000,000 

Total  of  cultivated  land          V  '  '"'-       84,000,000 



Woods  .-'*«*'•''  '^WW  ;';.j       19,850,000 

Waftes        -         -         -        V/    27,150,000 

Total  of  uncultivated  land     -,n  47,000,000  acres,  or  upwards  of 

one-third  of  the  whole. 

But  computations  of  this  fort,  induced  by  the  want  of  actual  furveys 
difcriminating  accurately  between  the  wafte  and  fertile  land  of  a  country, 
and  the  computations  of  Sir  William  Petty  and  Mr.  King  are  exprefsly  in- 
cluded in  the  remark,  are  by  no  means  to  be  implicitly  relied  on ;  being, 
in  general,  grounded  on  mere  perfonal  obfervations,  which  are  extremely 
fallacious  ;  or  on  local  defcriptions  and  reports,  which  are  often  vague  and 
incorrect ;  or  on  the  confumption  of  the  produces  of  the  earth,  which, 
even  in  the  rare  event  of  the  population  being  exactly  afcertained,  cannot 
be  accurately  discovered.  As  to  the  foregoing  diftribution  of  the  land  of 
Ireland,  the  reader  has  already  been  apprized  of  its  difclaiming  a  pretenfion 
to  ftrict  accuracy.  The  pains  however  which  have  been  taken  to  arrive 
at  truth,  and  the  information  derived  from  various  quarters,  have  been 
fuch  as  to  enable  the  writer  to  fay  thus  much,  at  leaft,  that  it  approaches 
fufficiently  near  the  truth  to  fortify  all  reafonings  relative  to  the  land  of 
Ireland. 

Between  the  unreclaimed  land  of  Ireland,  confiiling  of  mountains  and 
bogs,  and  that  of  almoft  all  other  countries,  there  are  three  eiTential  points 

TC  Of 
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of  difference  deferving  particular  attention.  A  vaft  proportion  of  the 
unreclaimed  land  of  other  countries  is  almoft  utterly  unproductive,  or 
completely  flerile  ;  a  vaft  proportion  of  the  unreclaimed  land  of  Ireland  is 
undoubtedly  the  contrary.  In  other  countries,  the  operation  of  reclaiming 
requires  confiderable  fkill ;  and  in  moft  inftances  is  attended  with  immenfe 
expenfe.  In  Ireland,  where  nature  is  rather  to  be  affifted  than  overcome, 
it  requires  but  little  ikill ;  and  the  attendant  expenfe,  if  viewed  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  future  permanent  profit,  is  fcarcely  fufficient  to  deter  the  moft 
timid  fpeculator.  In  moft  other  countries,  the  natural  means  of  fertilizing 
fuch  land  as  has  been  prepared  by  an  expend ve  procefs  for  the  plough,  are 
extremely  fcanty :  in  Ireland  they  are  almoft  every  where  found  in  the 
greateft  abundance  and  perfection.  It  is  to  be  obferved  too,  that  Ireland, 
as  before  noticed,  furpafles  moft  other  countries  in  the  means  of  tranfport- 
ing  the  produce  of  its  foil  to  diftant  parts  ;  a  circumftance  eminently  fa- 
vourable to  the  progrefs  of  cultivation  in  wafte  and  thinly  peopled  diftricts. 
To  this  circumftance,  and  alfo  to  the  abundance  of  natural  manures,  may 
be  afcribed,  for  inftance,  the  cultivation  of  the  wafte  land  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Clew-bay,  and  that  in  the  county  of  Sligo ;  and  to  this  alfo  muft 
.hereafter  be  afcribed  the  tranfmutation  of  the  extenfive  bog  of  Allen  into 
rich  pafture* 

In  moft  of  the  mountainous  'diftrids  of  Ireland,  5000  acres  will  be  found 
to  yield  more  and  better  food  for  cattle  than  100,000  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  or  Wales.  The  Irifh  mountains  are  entirely  different  from  thofe 
of  the  countries  juft  mentioned.  Herbage  of  fome  fort  or  other  grows  on 
the  very  fummits  of  fome  of  the  loftieft  in  Ireland ;  but  in  Scotland  and 
for  the  moft  part  in  Wales,  cattle  ftray  from  their  pafture  as  they  afcend 
the  mountain's  brow.  The  peculiar  tendency  of  the  Irifh  foil  to  grafs  is 
fuch,  that  the  mountainous  land  yields  good  fuftenance  to  prodigious  droves 
of  young  cattle.  In  the  fummer  of  1805,  the  writer  faw  cattle  on  the 
mountains  which  lie  in  the  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  county  of  Limerick,  in 
fuch  good  condition,  without  a  fmgle  exception,  as  to  be  almoft  fit  for  the 
flaughter-houfe.  In  the  mountainous  barony  of  Mourne,  in  the  county  of 
Down,  great  numbers  of  horfes  are  bred.  The  baronies  of  Rofsclogher 
and  Drumahair,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  which  are  nearly  covered  with 
mountains,  fend  forth  immenfe  droves  of  young  cattle.  Flocks  of  fheep 
find  pafture  in  the  mountainous  diftricts  of  the  county  of  Donegal.  The 

mountains 
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mountains  near  the  fea  in  the  county  of  Sligo  are  covered  with  (beep.  In 
the  wild  and  remote  barony  of  Erris,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  great  num. 
bers  of  cattle  are  reared.  The  mountains  of  Galway  alfo  contribute  confi- 
derably  to  the  great  fair  which  is  held  at  Ballinafloe.  in  that  county ;  and 
in  which  there  is  annually  exhibited  for  fale,  one  year  with  another,  at  lead 
fourfcore  thoufand  fheep,  and  near  10,000  horned  cattle  *.  Thofe  of  the 
county  of  Clare  fupport  confiderable  numbers,  as  does  the  mountainous 
and  heathy  barony  of  Duhallow,  in  the  county  of  Cork.  Between  the  ba- 
ronies of  Muikerry  and  Barrets,  in  the  fame  county,  there  is  a  great  trad 
of  bog,  on  which  vaft  numbers  of  cattle  are  fed  in  fummer.  The  moun- 
tain called  Slieve  Bloom,  in  the  King's  county,  affords  excellent  pafture 
to  young  cattle.  Young  cattle  are  likewife  reared  on  the  mountains  of 
the  county  of  Kerry  in  great  numbers,  where,  moreover,  a  vaft  many 
fwine,  according  to  the  report  of  Mr.  Young,  are  well  fattened  by  the  tor- 
mentile  root  which  abounds  there  f.  "  On  M'Gillicuddy's  reeks,"  fays 
that  gentleman,  "  which  is  the  wildefl  and  moft  defolate  region  in  Kerry, 
fheep  are  fattened  better  than  on  the  low-lands  J."  Great  numbers  of  cat- 
tle are  alfo  reared  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and 
Waterford  § . 

In  fa£l  the  mountains  of  Ireland  are  the  principal  nurferies  for  thofe  im- 
menfe  herds  of  bullocks  and  cows  which  are  fattened  or  fed  on  the  luxuri- 
ant low-lands  ;  and  almoft  the  only  nurferies  for  thofe  which  are  annually 
exported  to  England,  and  of  which,  the  number  in  four  years,  ending 
5th  January  1804,  amounted  to  106,578,  worth,  according  to  the  prices 
current  in  that  year,  1,044.464!.  The  number  exported  in  two  years, 
ending  5th  January  1808,  was  54,115^". 

The  bogs  of  Ireland,  which  cover  a  vaft  deal  more  of  its  furface  than 
its  mountains,  differ  exceedingly,  according  to  the  obfervations  of.  Mi% 
Young,  from  the  boggy,  mooyy,  and  fenny  lands  of  England,  with  regard 
to  facility  of  reclaiming,  and  ftill  more  fo  in  point  of  fubfequent  value. 

*  See  table  No.  6  in  the  Appendix.  f  Vol.  ii.  p.  87.  $  Vol.  ri.  p.  119. 

§  In  moft  parts  of  Ireland,  when  the  land  is  negle&ed,  .there  fprings  up  an  abu«danq£ 
of  furze   (Ulex  Europaeus),  one  acre  of  which,  as  the  writer  has  been  credibly  informed, 
is  found  fufficient,  in  the  weftern  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  to  maintain  three  horfes  during 
the  winter. 
5|  See  table  No.  6  in  the  Appendix. 
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The  draining  of  the  latter  is  often  attended  with  enormous  expenfe,  which 
in  very  few  inftances  is  the  cafe  with  the  former.  They  are  frequently  found 
.elevated  above  the  level  of  the  circumjacent  country,  and  in  general  there 
is,  from  fome  part  or  other  of,each,  a  fufficient  declivity  to  admit  of  a  com-, 
plete  difcharge"  of  their  collected  waters.     Some  of  them  -are  fituated  on 
the  tops  or  fides  of  mountains,  and  might  be  rendered  perfectly  dry  and 
fit  for  cultivation  with  but  very  little  labour.     The  great  bog  of  Allen, 
which,  in  detached  mafies,  pervades  the  county  of  Kildare,  the  King's  and 
.Queen's  counties,  and  fkirts  that  ofWeftmeath,andwas  faid,  when  Mr.  Young 
wrote,  to  contain  300,000  acres,   is  far  above  the  level  of  the  fea,  and 
gives  rife  to  feveral  rivers,  into  which  its  ftagnant  water  might  be  eafily 
conducted,  and  which  might,  at  little  expenfe,  be  employed  in  improving 
it.     The  Rye  takes  its  rife  in  the  bog  of  Cappagh.     From  Boyle  in  the 
Bounty  of  Rofcommon,  to  Ballymoate  in  that  of  Sligo,  there  is  a  great  bog 
which  was  reported,  when   Mr.  Young  travelled  through  it,  to  contain 
32,400  acres.     Of  this  bog,  he  fays,  "  nothing  would  be  eafier  than  to 
drain  it,  vaft  tracts  of  land  have  fuch  a  fall  that  not  a  drop  of  water  could 
remain :"  and  then  exclaims,  "  what  an  immenfe  field  for  improvement  *!" 
Between  Killarney  and  Nedeen,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  there  is  a  great 
tract  of  mountainous  bog,  which  the  fame  gentleman  faid  was  the  moft  im- 
proveable  of  any  he  had  feen  f.  In  the  fame  county,  between  Killarney  and 
Caftleifland,  there  is  a  vaft  bog,  which,  he  fays,  may  alfo  eafily  be  im- 
proved, it  being  almoft  dry  J.     The  fmaller  bogs  of  Ireland  are  in  general 
at  leaft  as  advantageoufly  circumftanced  as  thefe.     The  whole,  collectively 
taken,  conftitute  a  moft  copious  fource  of  future  wealth;  being  for  the 
moft  part  convertible  into  the  richeft  poffible  meadow  and  pafture.  "  No 
meadows,"  fays  Mr.  Young,  "  are  equal  to  thofe  gained  by  improving  a 
bog  j  they  are  of  a  value  which  fcarce  any  other  lands  rife  to  §." 

To  reclaim  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  mountains  of  Ireland,  and  to 
render  many  of  them  almoft  as  fertile  as  the  low-lands,  ploughing  or  paring, 
and  the  fuperinduction  of  manure  are  all  that  is  requifite.  "  The  moun- 
tains in  the  county  of  Antrim,"  fays  Mr.  Young,  "  confift  of  exceeding 
good  loam,  and  fuch  as  would  improve  into  good  meadow  ||."  The  fides 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  310.  f  Vol.  ii.  p,  90,  £  Vol.  ii.  p.  121. 

§  Vol.  ii.  part  2.  p.  74.  ||  Vol.  i.  p.  310, 
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of  feveral  mountains  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh  are  of  good  dry  lime- 
ftone  *.  Great  trails  of  mountain  in  the  county  of  Mayo  are  capable  of  the 
greateft  improvement  f.  Confiderable  tracts  of  the  mountains  near  the 
northern  boundary  of  the  county  of  Cork,  which  a  few  years  ago  produc- 
ed nothing  but  heath,  are  actually  covered  with  corn  and  potatoes,  and  ap- 
pear almofl  as  fertile  as  the  low-lands.  The  mountains  and  bogs  in  the 
county  of  Antrim,  and  in  many  other  places,  have  undergone  the  fame 
change ;  as  alfo  fome  of  the  mountains  in  the  county  of  Waterford.  "  Al- 
though," fays  Mr.  Young,  "  the  proportion  of  wafte  territory  is  not,  I  appre- 
hend, fo  great  in  Ireland  as  it  is  in  England,  yet  are  the  trafts  of  defert 
mountains  and  bogs  very  confiderable.  Upon  thefe  lands  is  to  be  praftifed 
the  moft  profitable  hujbandry  in  the  king's  dominions  \"  In  his  Farmer's 
Calendar  he  alludes  to  mountain  tracts  in  Ireland,  containing  from  20,000 
to  30,000  acres,  of  which  three-fourths  might  be  irrigated. 

That  the  remark  juft  quoted  was  well  founded,  there  has  already  been 
afforded  fome  reafon  for  believing,  when  notice  was  taken  of  the  facility 
with  which  the  bogs,  compofmg  the  greateft  portion  of  the  wafte  land  of 
Ireland,  might  be  drained.  But  the  circumftances  which  corroborate  it 
completely,  ftill  remain  to  be  confidered  ;  namely,  the  abundance  of  natu- 
ral manures  which  are  to  be  found  either  in  or  near  the  greater  part  of  thofe 
places  where  their  agency  is  chiefly  required,  and  the  inconfiderable  ex- 
pence  likely  to  be  incurred  by  reforting  to  them. 

The  bog  of  Allen,  like  moft  others  in  Ireland,  lies,  generally  fpeaking, 
on  a  ftratum  of  limeftone-gravel,  the  effects  whereof  in  fertilizing  land  are, 
as  will  prefently  be  more  fully  noticed,  amazingly  great.  If  proportionately 
to  the  extent  of  this  bog  and  that  of  the  Bedford  level,  ftretching  through 
the  counties  of  Cambridge,  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  and  Huntingdon,  one  half,  or 
one  quarter  of  the  money  which  was  expended  on  the  latter,  were  appro- 
priated to  the  draining  and  manuring  of  the  former,  it  would  fpeedily  at- 
tain a  place  among  the  more  luxuriant  paftures  of  Ireland ;  and  far  furpafs 
the  greater  part  of  thofe  of  which  England  boafts.  The  roads  through 
this  bog  are  made  of  limeftone-gravel,  obtained  from  beneath  it ;  and 
their  verges  are  covered  with  white  clover,  the  ordinary  herbage  produc- 
ed by  that  incomparable  manure.  In  the  great  bog  before  noticed,  which 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  277,  f  Vol.  i.  p.  357.  \  Tour,  vol.  ii.  part  2.  p.  69. 
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lies  between  Boyle  and  Ballymoate,  there  is  plenty  of  limeftone,  and  in 
many  parts  of  it,  limeftone-gravel  *.  In  another  great  bog  on  the  borders 
of  the  county  of  Longford,  both  of  thefe  manures  are  every  where  found  f. 
In  the  bogs  and  mountains  of  Sligo  alfo,  limeftone  and  limeftone-gravel 
abound  J.  In  the  mountains  of  Fermanagh  limeftone  is  to  be  had  in  plen- 
ty § .  In  the  mountainous  part  of  Mayo  limeftone-gravel  is  at  hand  *f[. 
Such  alfo  is  the  cafe  in  the  boggy  parts  of  Leitrim  ||. 

Thus  far  Mr.  Young.  The  authors  of  the  feventeen  different  ftatiftical 
furveys,  lately  publifhed,  fpeak  of  the  condition  and  circumftances  of  the 
wafte  land,  wherever  found,  in  the  fame  terms  as  that  gentleman.  In 
that  of  Londonderry,  it  is  obferved,  that  the  wafte  lands  are  for  the  greater 
part  very  reclaimable ;  that  rich  marles  of  different  colours  are  found 
there,  as  alfo  a  foft  and  oily  lime,  which  may  be  dug  with  a  fpade ;  and 
that  great  quantities  of  fhells,  excellent  manure,  are  found  near  the  coaft, 
and  drawn  feveral  miles  up  the  country.  In  that  of  Monaghan  it  is  ob- 
ferved, that  the  wafte  land  there  is  alfo  very  reclaimable  ;  that  reclaimed 
moor  has  been  raifed  from  nothing  to  5!.  per  acre  rent ;  that  there  is  found 
there  an  incomparable  manure  called  decayed  limeftone ;  and  that  there  is 
limeftone  and  abundance  of  marie  in  the  mountains.  In  that  of  Mayo  it  is 
Hated,  that  the  wafte  land  is  every  where  reclaimable ;  limeftone-gravel  al- 
moft  every  where  found,  and  in  many  places  marie.  In  that  of  the  King's 
county  it  is  obferved,  that  the  bogs  have  every  where  a  fall ;  that  lime- 
ftone-gravel abounds ;  and  that  one  crop  will  pay  the  expence  of  improv- 
ing with  it.  In  that  of  Leitrim  it  is  ftated,  that  limeftone  and  limeftone- 
gravel  are  every  where,  as  alfo  marles  of  different  forts.  In  mort,  that 
the  county  abounds  with  natural  manures. 

In  that  of  Donegal  it  is  obferved,  that  moft  of  the  mountains  are  improv- 
able, being  interfered  with  limeftone  rock ;  that  limeftone-gravel  is  found 
in  the  mountains,  and  abounds  from  Donegal  to  Killybegs  ;  and  that  fhelly 
fand  is  found  in  plenty  off  the  coaft.  Decomposed  limeftone,  an  in- 
comparable manure,  is  alfo  found  in  the  mountains  of  Donegal.  In  that 
of  Tyrone  it  is  ftated,  that  the  waftes  are  reclaiming  faft  by  means  of  lime- 
ftone and  gravel.  In  that  of  the  Queen's  county  it  is  affirmed,  that  lime- 


Young's  Tour,  vol.  i.  p.  310.        r  f  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  298.  ^   Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  277.  ^  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  344-355-  II  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  180. 
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ftone  and  gravel  are  every  where ;  and  that  the  fineft  meadov/s  are  obtain- 
ed from  bog.  In  that  of  Wick  low  it  is  afierted,  that  at  one  fide  of  a  hedge 
the  land  was  not  worth  fixpence  an  acre,  but  that  at  the  other  it  afforded 
pafture  to  bullocks  worth  twenty  guineas  a-piece,  in  confequence  of  being 
improved  by  limeftone-gravel.  In  that  of  Cavan  it  is  obferved,  that  moft 
parts  of  the  wafte  land,  efpecially  the  bogs,  are  very  reclaimable ;  and  yield 
the  fweeteft  herbage.  In  that  of  Sligo  and  others,  Mr.  Young's  obferva- 
tions  are  moft  fully  confirmed. 

The  expenfe  of  fertilizing  bogs  and  mountains  by  means  of  limeftone- 
gravel  and  marie,  and  alfo  the  fubfequent  profit,  at  the  dine  when  Mr. 
Young  vifited  Ireland,  appear  in  a  multitude  of  paflages  in  his  account  of 
his  tour.  To  cite  thefe  paflages  here  would  be  equally  tedious  to  the 
reader,  and  unnecelfary;  it  being  fufficient  to  refer  him  to  them,  and  to 
obferve,  that  the  average  expenfe  was  about  thirty  millings  per  acre ;  being 
in  fome  places  fo  high  as  three  pounds,  but  in  very  many  fo  low  as  nine- 
teen millings ;  and  that  the  rent  of  the  land  was  thereby  at  leaft  quadru- 
pled in  all  inftances ;  in  many,  raifed  from  nothing  to  one  pound  ;  in  fome, 
from  fixpence  to  thirty  millings,  and  even,  to  forty  *. 

*  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  expenfe  and  profit  of  reclaiming  and  improving 
640  acres  of  heathy  mountain  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  enclofed  in  64  divifions  of  io  acres 
each,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Young  on  the  information,  obtained  from  lord  Altamont: 

£.     -r.     d. 

Two  miles  of  road         '"•'*>..>.  '-'-•'"      «**  -  "  "         100     o     o 

5760  perches  of  wall        «:  -  "  *<->  .       1442    io     o 

40  iron  gates       -  -  -     .    '••»  -  -  -         200     o     o 

Sanding  with  limeftone  fand      *  -         K,^..      .*•  ,:  -          984     o     O 

Three  years' intereft  of  I  oool.  to  begin  with,  at  6  per  cent.  -          189     Q     o 

io  farm-houfes,  &c,        -         '    «...-!  -  500     o     o 

1406   io     o 


Profit  by  potatoes                          -                           ...  1280  o  o 

Do.  by  3  crops  of  oats                                                                          -  3840  o  Q 

5120  o  O 

Deduft  7  years'  intereft  at  6  per  cent,  on  3400!.                             -  1428  O  o 

Neat  profit           -                                                                                      -  3692  o  O 

Original  expence              -                                                                     -  3406  io  o 

Profit                   -             -                           -  285  io  <? 
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If  the  average  annual  value  of  rough  and  uncultivated  land,  in  the  year 
1778,  be  taken  fo  high  as  five  {hillings  per  acre,  the  average  expenfe  of 
fertilizing  it  with  limeflone-gravel  at  thirty  {hillings,  the  average  increafe  of 
annual  value  at  ten  {hillings,  and  the  average  duration  of  the  efficacy  of  the 
manure  at  fix  years,  the  profit  was  then  33!.  6s.  8d.  per  cent,  during  that 
period.  But  if  the  annual  value  of  mountain  and  bog  be  taken  at  fixpence, 
the  rife  at  twenty  millings,  and  the  expenfe  at  thirty,  the  profit  was 
661.  133.  4d.  per  cent,  for  fix  years.  Well,  therefore,  might  Mr.  Young 
affirm,  that  on  the  wafte  lands  of  Ireland  might  be  practifed  the  moft  pro- 
fitable hufbandry  in  the  king's  dominions. 

Since  he  wrote,  the  wages  of  rural  labour,  and  confequently  the  ex- 
pence  of  improving  wafte  land,  have  increafed  greatly ;  but  the  value  of 
land  has  increafed  in  a  much  greater  degree  *.  The  prefent,  therefore, 
feems  ftill  more  alluring  than  the  paft  profpect  of  gain. 

A  fkilful  expenditure  of  nine  millions  of  money  on  the  beft  circum- 
ftanced  parts  of  the  unreclaimed  land  of  Ireland  would,  beyond  all  doubt, 
add,  at  leaft,  three  millions  to  its  permanent  rental,  and  thereby  much  more 
than  compenfate  for  the  annual  remittances  to  abfentees. 

Such  an  expenditure,  moreover,  would  unqueftionably  enable  Ireland  to 
fupply,  moft  amply,  the  growing  wants  of  England,  after  fatisfying  thofe  of 
her  own  rapidly  increafing  population.  If  even  the  amount  of  the  difference 
between  the  military  expenfes  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  ended  in  March  1 794, 
after  the  war  had  begun,  and  thofe  in  the  year  ended  in  March  1 800,  and 
which  was  no  lefs  than  3,986,304!.  f,  had  been  thus  applied,  the  laft  bene- 
ficial effect  at  leaft  would  have  refulted  therefrom.  The  quantity  of  corn, 
of  all  forts,  imported  into  England,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  ended  in 
January  1799,  was  247,000  tons,  valued  at  2,714,406!.  35.  4d.  Of  this 
the  corn  imported  annually  from  Ireland  was  worth  435,003!.  But  had 
even  one-eighth  part  of  its  wafte  land  been  perfectly  reclaimed,  though 
even  defectively  managed,  as  at  prefent,  the  whole  fupply  required  by  the 
former,  and  more  too,  might  eafily  have  been  furnifhed  by  the  latter  j  and 


let,  on  an  average,  at  15  millings  per  acre,  which  is  what  lord  Altamont  is  clear  is  the 
loweft  price  it  can  be  reckoned  at,  it  is  per  annum  480!.  An  income  of  480!.  is  created 
without  expence."  Vol.  i.  p.  357-8-9. 

*   See  the  tables  marked  19,  20,  22,  in  the  Appendix. 

f  See  table  marked  14  in  the  Appendix. 
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the  money  employed  in  the  purchafe  of  it  would,  after  fertilizing  the  land 
of  Ireland,  have  fpeedily  flowed  back,  through  different  channels,  to 
England.  Paradoxical  as  it  may  be  thought  by  fome,  it  might  be  fliewn, 
without  much  ingenuity,  that  the  general  wealth  of  England  would  be 
eventually  much  lefs  diminimed  by  purchafmg  whatever  fupplies  of  corn 
flie  might  have  occafion  for  from  Ireland,  than  from  foreign  countries, 
though  me  were  to  pay  30  per  cent  more  to  the  former  than  to  the 
latter. 

The  internal  communication  of  the  different  parts  of  Ireland,  it  is 
true,  is  as  yet  very  far  from  being  fo  perfect  as  it  might  be  j  the  poflible 
produce,  however,  of  at  leaft  one-eighth  of  its  uncultivated  land,  might 
actually  be  exported  to  England,  or  tranfported  at  little  expenfe  from 
one  part  of  Ireland  to  another. 

Hitherto,  the  valuable  and  abundant  natural  manures  of  Ireland  have 
been  confidered  merely  with  reference  to  their  efficacy  in  improving  bog 
and  mountain.  There  is,  however,  another  very  important  refpect  in  which 
they  remain  to  be  viewed ;  namely,  the  advantage  which  they  afford,  by 
their  agency  in  meliorating  or  recovering  fuch  lands  as  have  long  fmce 
ceafed  to  be  in  a  flate  of  nature. 

In  thofe  parts  of  mod  countries  which  are  remote  from  large  towns, 
the  cultivation  of  a  farm,  owing  to  a  deficiency  of  good  natural  manures, 
rnuft,  in  general,  be  proportionate  to  the  ftock  of  cattle  kept  thereon. 
But  in  Ireland,  where  fuch  manures  almoft  every  where  abound,  the 
dung  of  cattle  is  not  indifpenfably  requifite  to  the  progrefs  of  agriculture ; 
and  accordingly,  much  lefs  attention  is  paid  to  its  collection  than  is  ob- 
fervable  in  other  countries.  Labour  and  {kill  alone  will  render  the  lands 
of  Ireland  fertile  in  the  extreme ;  but  the  labour  and  (kill  of  man  re- 
quire, in  moft  other  countries,  an  additional  agent  for  producing  this 
effect.  Mr.  Young  tells  us,  that  on  the  coafl  of  Mayo,  where  fea  and  other 
manures  are  in  plenty,  "  the  common  people  let  their  dunghills  accu- 
mulate till  they  become  fuch  a  nuifance  that  they  remove  their  cabins 
to  get  rid  of  them  *.'*  He  fays  likewife,  and  the  fact  is  well  known, 
that  the  dung  of  the  city  of  Limerick  was  generally  thrown  into  the  river 
Shannon.  He  alfo  took  occafion  to  remark,  that,  in  feveral  parts  of  Jre- 

*  Vol.  i.  p  362. 
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land  the  farmers  burnt  their  ftraw ;  and  that  a  foddering  yard  was  rarel/ 
to  be  feen. 

With  the  exception  of  the  counties  of  Wexford,  Wicklow,  Tyrone  and 
Antrim,  limeftone  is  found,  in  the  greateft  abundance,  in  every  county 
in  Ireland,  as  is  alfo,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  counties,  that  incom- 
parable manure  Hmeftone-gravel.  White,  grey  and  blue  marles,  of  the 
bed  quality,  are  likewife  found  in  mofl  of  tfie  counties,  and  compenfate, 
in  fome  of  them,  efpecially  in  Wexford,  for  a  deficiency  of  lime. 

In  almoft  every  page  of  the  account  which  the  experienced  farmer  and 
diligent  inquirer,  juft  mentioned,  has  given  of  his  tour  in  Ireland,  the  ex- 
traordinary effects  of  thefe  manures  are  related.  To  quote  the  different 
paffages  of  which  they  are  the  fubjects,  feems  quite  unneceflary.  It  will 
fuffice  to  fay,  on  his  authority,  fully  confirmed  by  the  teftimony  of  others-, 
that  the  effects  of  limeftone-gravel,  when  properly  managed,  in  fertilizing 
land,  are,  in  almoft  every  part  of  Ireland,  very  great,  in  many,  aftonifh- 
ingly  fo  ;  and  that  the  worfe  the  land  manured  thereby,  the  greater  the 
effect  produced  :  that  it  lafts  from  five  to  feven  years  ;  and  that  its  effects 
are  vifible  from  ten  to  fifteen  :  that  it  is  found  in  the  greater  part  of  thofe 
places  where  its  agency  is  moft  requifite ;  that  it  kills  heath,  changes  the 
nature  of  moors,  and  brings  white  clover  in  abundance  on  .rough  lands 
and  bogs  :  that  the  three  forts  of  marie,  before  mentioned,  are  found  either 
under  clay,  in  the  river  Shannon,  or  under  bogs  ;  which  laft  is  generally 
the  cafe :  and  that  their  effects  are,  in  feveral  cafes,  not  much  inferiour  to 
thofe  of  limeftone-gravel. 

Thefe  manures  were  not  generally  known  20  years  before  Mr.  Young 
wrote  ;  nor  was  the  management  of  them,  efpecially  the  marie,  then  under- 
ftood,  nor  is  it  indeed  even  at  prefent.  In  the  county  of  Longford,  he  tells 
us,  that  neither  lime  nor  marie  were  ufed,  though  on  the  fpot  *  ;  that  in  the 
King's  county,  neither  lime  nor  limeftone-gravel  were  ufed,  though  both 
were  in  plenty  t ;  and  that  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  where  there  is  an  amaz- 
ing quantity  of  limeftone,  none  was  burnt  for  manure  J. 
.  That  the  Irifh  mould  neglect,  or  be  ignorant  of  the  value  of  thefe 
manures,  about  the  middle  of  the  laft  century,  or  20  years  before 
Mr.  Young  wrote,  can  afford,  however,  but  little  matter  of  furprife ;  the 

*  Vol.  i.  p.  295.  -j-  Vol.  i.  p.  219.  J  Vol.  i.  p.  331. 
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tillage  of  Ireland  being  then,  comparatively  fpeaking,  exceedingly  cir. 
cumfcribed. 

But  it  is  fomewhat  furprifmg  that' their  mifmanagemcnt  of  thefe  ma- 
nures, and  the  land  which  they  apply  them  to,  mould  flill  continue.  The 
effects  of  this  mifmanagemeijt,  efpecjally  with  refpect  to  limeflone-gravel, 
are  ftrikingly  vifible  in  every  county  where  it  abounds.  The  foil,  in 
very  many  places,  appears  to  have  been  confiderably  injured,  rather  than 
benefited  by  it.  After  gravelling  their  land,  they  fometimes  take  10  or 
1 2  crops  of  grain  off  it,  without  the  intervention  of  a  fingle  lay  crop  ;  and 
then  recur  to  the  operation  of  gravelling,  though  on  a  liineftone-gravel 
foil.  A  fhort  refpite  from  ploughing,  or  the  occafional  application  of 
turf  mold,  which  is  generally  near  at  hand,  would  reftore  their  exhaufted 
land,  and  render  it  as  /ertile  as  its  fubftratum,  limeflone-gravel,  uni- 
formly does  a  bog. 

The  fea  coafts  likewife,  from  which,  by  the  way,  no  part  of  Ireland  is 
at  a  greater  diftance  than  50  miles,  furnifh  an  inexhauftible  fupply  of  ma- 
nures. Coral  fand,  a  manure  of  fuperiour,  value,  is  found  on  the  fouth 
coaft  in  Baltimore-bay ;  on  the  fouth-wefl  coaft  in  Bantry-bay ;  on  the 
weft  coaft  in  Tralee-bay,  Clew-bay,  Roundftone-bay,  Kilkerran  harbour^ 
and  Galway-bay  ;  on  the  north  coaft  in  Mulroy-harbour ;  on  the  eaft  coaft 
off  Brayhead  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  and  in  other  places.  Shelly 
fand,  which  nearly  equals  the  coral-  in  effect,  is  found  on  the  fouth-weft 
coaft  in  Dunmanus-bay ;:  on  the  eaft  coaft  near  Birr  ifland,  in  Red-bay, 
and  in  many  other  parts  of  the  fame  coaft. :.  Sea  weeds,  fea  fand  of  dif- 
ferent colours,  and  fea  ooze,  are  found  in  abundance  all  round  the  coaft  ; 
and,  except  the  laft,  which  has  lately  been  found  to  be  a  very  good  ma- 
nure, are  every  where  ufed,  with  excellent  effect,  b.y  the  farmers  who-  live 
within  nVe  or  fix.  miles  of  the  coaft, 

The  following  anatyfis  of  fbme  of  thefe  fea  manures,  .vv^s  ;made4.;  :a 
few  years  ago,  by  a  gentleman  of  the  city  of  Cork,  cpnverlfant  in  mat- 
ters of  this  nature.: 

Carbonate     Argil         Silicas 
of  lime,     aod  iron.     .    earth. 


. 
pirts.  parts.  -  parrs. 


Mud  from  Courtnamerry  harbour  24  4  72 

Sand  from  Ringabella  bay  27  5-  68 

*  L  2  Blue 
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Carbonate     Argil         Siliciofls 
of  lime,     and  iron.        earth* 
parts.  parts.  parts. 

Blue  fand  from  Courtnaflierry  harbour  a 9  4            67 

Brown  do.                 do.                         -  56  4  40 

do.  from  Oyfter-haven  67  2             31 

Red  fand  from  the  ftrand  near  Clonakilty  *       69  2f           28 1 

Coral  fand  from  Bantry  bay                 -  100  —  — 

The  red  fand,  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Clonakilty,  is  found  to  be  of 
fo  very  fertilizing  a  nature,  efpecially  when  applied  to  certain  foils,  that  it 
is  carried  feveral  miles  into  the  interiour  of  the  country,  as  is  the  melly 
fand,  on  the  coaft  of  Londonderry,  at  the  other  extremity  of  Ireland,  The 
writer  has  feen  near  500  horfes  affembled  at  the  ftrand  where  the  former 
is  found.  The  expenfe  of  manuring  an  acre  with  coral  fand,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  Bantry  bay,  in  which  it  is  dredged  up,  is  but  3 1.,  as  the  writer 
was  informed  on  the  fpot.  The  quantity  ufed  is  80  bags.  The  good  effects 
of  it  are  experienced  for  16  years. 

Befides  thefe  manures,  there  is  a  marine  production,  dredged  up  in  Bal- 
timore bay,  which  the  common  people  call  •wool,  from  its  refemblance, 
when  dried  and  prefled,  to  that  article.  It  is  of  a  dark  brown  colour,  aftd 
appears  to  be  a  fpecies  of  mofs.  It  was  difcovered  about  two  years  ago, 
and  has  been  found  an  excellent  manure  for  potatoes*  The  quantity 
laid  on,  is  about  eight  boat  loads  per  acre,  which  coft  half  a  guinea  each. 
From  60  to  200  boats  are  conftantly  employed,  during  the  fummer,  in 
collecting  it. 

Thus  does  Ireland  appear  to  poffefs,  in  the  greateft  abundance,  a  vafl 
variety  of  thofe  natural  means,  whereby  the  labour  and  fkill  of  man  may, 
with  certain  efficacy,  be  employed  in  diminifhing  the  quantity  of  unpro- 
ductive land ;  and  in  preferving  and  heightening  the  fertility  of  that  from 
which  his  actual  fupplies  of  food  are  drawn. 

The  different  difadvantages  which  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  laboured 
under,  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  lafl  century,  and  which  mall  be 
noticed  in  their  proper  place,  had,  almoft  neceflarily,  the  effect  of  pre- 
venting an  accumulation  of  capital  among  thofe  who,  with  a  view  to  a 
livelihood,  were  principally  concerned  in  that  purfuit.  The  wealthier 
occupiers  of  the  land  were  generally  engaged  in  the  bufmefs  of  pafture  j 

and 
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and  the  profits  thence  accruing  to  them  were,  for  the  moft  part,  expended 
in  the  purchafe  of  thofe  articles,  which  the  prevailing  practice  of  excef- 
five  hofpitality  required  ;  feldom  or  never  in  agricultural  projects.  Se- 
veral of  the  country  gentlemen  purf ued  tillage  in  their  refpective  demefnes, 
with  fome  fpirit  and  fome  (kill,  chiefly  with  the  view  of  fupplying  the 
demands  of  their  families  ;  but  few  of  them  extended  their  views  to  the 
augmentation  of  their  rentals,  by  the  improvement  of  the  wafte  and  un- 
productive land  which  they  pofieflfed.  The  families  of  thofe  few  who  did 
fo,  experience,  in  a  high  degree,  at  this  day,  the  peculiarly  beneficial  refults 
of  the  enterprize  and  induftry  of  their  anceftors.  Country  gentlemen, 
indeed,  as  Adam  Smith  fomewhere  remarks,  are  the  moft  timid  of  all 
undertakers.  The  generality  of  them  in  .Ireland  could  not,  or  at  leafl 
thought  they  could  not  conveniently  abridge  their  annual  expences,  in  fuch  a 
manner  as  to  enable  them  to  collect  a  fufficient  capital  for  carrying  into  ef- 
fect extenfive  plans  of  improvement ;  and  many  of  them  were  probably 
deterred  from  adding  to  the  burdens  of  their  encumbered  eftates  by 
borrowing  money  for  fuch  a  purpofe.  The  tillage  of  Ireland  for  home 
fupply,  for  there  was  not  fufficient  encouragement  held  forth  to  cultivate 
corn  for  exportation,  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  thofe  who  engaged  in  it 
with  no  other  capital  than  the  aid  of  three  or  four  lufly  fons  or  partners, 
whofe  united  endeavours  were  directed,  during  their  mort  leafes,  to  ex- 
tract from  the  land  as  much  as  the  condition  in  which  they  found  it  would 
admit  of ;  and  whofe  annual  profits,  hardly  earned,  after  defraying  the  tri- 
vial expenfes  of  their  food  and  clothing,  were  very  rarely  fufficient  to  qua- 
lify them  for  any  agricultural  undertaking  which  feemed  likely  to  be  at- 
tended with  even  moderate  expence.  Hence  it  happened,  that  the  wafte 
land  of  Ireland,  prefenting  fuch  an  immenfe  fource  of  wealth,  was  left 
almoft  neglected  until  near  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century. 

The  corn-bounties  and  regulations  of  1784,  which  mall  be  difcufied 
>  at  large  hereafter,  and  the  fubfequent  increafmg  demand  for  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  land,  have,  however,  of  late,  wonderfully  ameliorated  the  cir- 
cumftances  of  this  clafs  of  farmers,  and  thofe  of  that  above  them  j  and 
have  confequently  enabled  them,  in  many  inftances,  in  moft  parts  of  Ire- 
land, not  only  to  treat  their  productive  land  with  fomewhat  greater  liber- 
ality than  formerly,  but  to  direct  their  labour  to  thofe  great  mines  of 
wealth,  the  bogs  and  mountains. 

But 
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But  ftill  the  general  aim  of  the  Irifli  farmer  is  rather  to  extract  a  capital 
from  the  land,  than  to  render  a  capital,  previoufly  acquired,  productive  of 
extraordinary  annual  profit  by  the  inftrumentality  of  the  land. 

This  prepoflerous  mode  of  proceeding,  which  originated  in  necefiity, 
and  was  continued  through  habit,  muft,  however,  gradually  give  way  to 
its  oppofite.  The  national  induftry  of  Ireland  appears  to  tend,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  to  agriculture,  and  to  thofe  trades  which  profper  as  it  advances. 

Unlefs  the  Irifli  be  allured  by  an  extraordinary  profpect  of  gain  to  be- 
take themfelves,  with  unufual  ardour,  to  any  other  manufacture  for  export, 
except  the  linen,  the  probability  of  their  becoming  competitors  with  the  peo- 
ple of  Britain,  either  in  the  Britifh,  or  foreign  markets,  is  extremely  flight. 
But  ftill  this  tendency  of  Irifli  capital  and  induftry  to  agriculture  fliould  be 
feafonably  ftrengthened  and  confirmed.  The  interefts  of  Britain  and  Ire- 
land will  be  found  to  require  that  it  fliould.  The  intereft  of  Britain,  long 
the  vigilant  and  active  deftroyer  of  every  infant  manufacture  in  Ireland,  at 
length  requires  her  to  become  the  zealous  encourager  of  the  greateft,  the 
moft  valuable,  and  the  moft  durable  manufacture  that  Ireland  or  any  other 
extenfive  country,  fimilarly  circumftanced,  can  poflibly  engage  in.  But  of 
this  more  hereafter. 

To  return  to  facts :  Of  the  cultivated  land  of  Ireland,  comprifmg, 
as  before  fliewn,  13,454,375  acres,  or  conflderably  more  than  two-thirds 
of  its  area,  a  very  confiderable  portion  may  vie  with  the  ricHeft  in 
Europe  ;  and  furpafles  any  of  which  England  can  boaft.  "  Natural  fer- 
tility," fays  Mr.  Young,  "  acre  for  acre,  over  the  two  kingdoms,  is  cer- 
tainly in  favour  of  Ireland  *."  The  counties  of  Limerick,  Tipperary, 
Clare,  Kerry,  Cork,  Kilkenny,  Rofcommon,  Sligo,  Meath,  Armagh,  Kil- 
dare,  Weftmeath  and  Galway,  contain  tracts  of  from  1000  to  100,000 
acres,  which  it  is  difficult  to  exhauft.  The  following  paflages  convey  Mr. 
Young's  information  refpecting  thofe  which  fell  under  his  obferva- 
tion :  many  well  known  to  the  writer  unavoidably  efcaped  it.  "  From 
Elphin  towards  Kingfton,  efpecially  near  the  latter,  the  foil  ranks  among 
the  fineft  I  have  any  where  feen.  It  is  dry,  found,  mellow  fandy  loam, 
deep  and  very  rich,  the  herbage  excellent  f."  This  tract  lies  with- 
in about  four  miles  of  the  Boyle  river,  which  flows  into  the  Shannon ;  and 
is  about  20  miles  from  the  port  of  Sligo.  "  A  great  part  of  Rofcom- 

*  Vol.  ii.  Part  ii.  p.  3.  f  Vol.  i.  p.  308. 
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mon,  particularly  from  Athlone  to  Boyle,  30  miles  long  and  10  broad, 
is  fheep  walk.  The  foil  is  lime-ftone.  Thefe  flieep  walks  I  had  heard  fo 
much  of  that  I  was  eager  to  make  myMnquiries  concerning  them ;  they 
were,  fome  years  ago,  divided  into  much  larger  farms  than  at  prefent, 
for  there  were  me;i  who  had  20,000  fheep  :  whereas  now  6  or  7,000  is 
the  greatefl  flock  *,  &c."  This  tract  of  rich  land  reaches  to  the  Shan- 
non  and  runs  parallel  with  it.  "  The  foil  about  Monknewton  is  fo  good, 
that  if  ufed  ever  fo  ill  it  will  recover,  and  there  will  be  a  good  fwardf." 
This  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  navigable  river  Boyne.  "  Upon  the 
river  Blackwater,  there  are  tracts  of  flat  land,  in  fome  places  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  broad  j  the  grafs  every  where  remarkably  fine.  It  is  the  fined 
fandy  loam  I  have  any  where  feen,  of  a  reddiih  brown  colour,  would 
yield  the  greateft  arable  crops  in  the  world,  if  in  tillage ;  it  is  five  feet 
deep,  and  has  fuch  a  principal  of  adhefion,.  that  it  burns  into  good  brick, 
yet  it  is  a  perfect  fandj."  **  The  rich  land  reaches  from  Charleville  to  Tip- 
perary  by  Kilfinane,  a  line  of  25  miles,  and  acrofs  from  Ardpatrick  to 
within  four  miles  of  Limerick  1 6  miles.  Bruff,  Kilmallock  and  Hofpital 
have  very  good  land  about  them ;  the  quantity  in  the  whole  conjectured 
to  be  100,000,  acres  (161,983  Englifh  meafure).  It  is  a  rich,  mellow, 
crumbling,  putrid,  fandy  loam,  1 8.  inches  to  .three  feet  deep,  the  colour  a 
reddifh  brown.  It  is  a  dry  found  land,  and  would  do  for  turnips  exceedingly 
wellj  for  carrots,  for  cabbages,  and  in  a  word  for  every  thing.  I  think, 
upon  the  whole3  it  is  the  richefl  foil  I  ever  faw,  and  fuch  as  is  applicable 
to  every  purpofe  you  can  wifh  :  it  will  fat  the  largeft  bullock,  and  at  the 
fame  time  do  equally  well  for  fheep,  for  tillage,  for  turnips,  for  wheat, 
for  beans,  and  in  a  word  for  every  crop  and  circumftance  of  profitable 
husbandry  §.."  "  Towards  Clonmel,  the  whole  way  through  the  fame 
rich  vein  of  red  fandy  loam  I  have  fo  often  mentioned ;  I  examined  it 
in  feveral  fields,  and  found  it  to  be  of  an  extraordinary  fertility  J|."  This 
tract  reaches  to  the  navigable  river  Suir.  "  The  Corcafles  on  the  Maag, 
are  five  miles  long  and  two  broad  down"  to  the  Shannon ;  the  foil  is  a 
kind  of  yellow  and  blue  clay,  of  which  they  make  bricks,  but  there  is  a 
furface  of  blue  mould.  The  grafs  of  them  is  applied  to  fattening  bul- 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  298.  f  Id.  p.  49.  ^  Vol.  ii.  p.  28, 

§  Id,  p.  143.  IL  Id.  p.  165. 
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locks,  from  feven  to  eight  cwt.  each,  and  an  acre  fats  one  and  gives  fome 
winter  and  fpring  food  for  fheep.  When  they  break  this  land  up,  they 
fow  firft  oats,  and  get  20  barrels  an  acre,  or  40  common  barrels,  and  do 
not  reckon  that  an  extra  crop ;  they  take  i  o  or  12  in  fucceflion, 
upon  one  ploughing,  till  the  crops  grow  poor,  and  then  they  fow  one 
of  horfe  beans,  which  refrefhes  the  land  enough  to  take  10  crops  more  ; 
the  beans  are  very  good  *."  According  to  this  account  the  trad:  in  quef- 
tion  would  yield  256,000  common  barrels  of  oats  annually  for  12. years 
without  manure.  "  The  Curragh  of  Kildare  is  a  fheep  walk  of  above 
4,000  Englifh  acres,  forming  a  more  beautiful  lawn  than  the  hand  of  art 
ever  made.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  extreme  foftnefs  of  the  turf,  which 
is  of  a  verdure  that  charms  the  eye,  and  is  highly  fet  off  by  the  gentle 
inequality  of  furface.  The  foil  is  a  fine  dry  loam  on  a  fandy  bottom  f." 
"  There  are  tracls  of  fuch  incomparable  land,  on  the  Earl  of  Kingfton's 
eftate,m  the  county  of  Cork,  that  I  have  feen  very  little  equal  to  them  except 
in  Tipperary,  Limerick,  and  Rofcommon.  A  deep  friable  loam,  moift 
enough  for  the  fpontaneous  growth  to  fat  a  bullock,  and  dry  enough  to 
be  perfectly  under  command  in  tillage ;  if  I  was  to  name  the  characler- 
iftics  of  an  excellent  foil,  I  fhould  fay  that  upon  which  you  may  fat  an 
ox,  and  feed  off  a  crop  of  turnips.  By  the  way,  I  recollect  little  or  no 
fuch  land  in  England,  yet  /'/  is  not  uncommon  in  Ireland\"  This  land  lies 
about  feven  miles  from  the  river  Blackwater.  "  There  are  20,000  acres 
from  Paradife-hill  (county  of  Clare)  along  the  Fergus  and  Shannon  to 
Limerick.  Thefe  lands  are  called  the  Corcaffes.  The  foil  of  them  is  either 
a  rich  black  loam,  or  a  deep  rich  blue  clay.  All  the  higher  lands  are 
limeftone,  or  limeftone-gravel.  The  richnefs  of  thefe  Corcaffes  is  very 
great.  When  in  tillage  they  fometimes  yield  extraordinary  crops ;  50 
(tat  barrels  an  acre  of  bere  have  been  known,  fixteen  of  barley,  and  from 
20  to  24  of  oats  are  common  crops  §."  "  The  foil  from  Caftle  Ifland 
to  Tralee  (12  Englifh  miles)  is  all  a  rich  limeftone  land.  About  Ara- 
bella I  went  over  fome  exceeding  fine  reddifh  fandy  and  gravelly  loam, 
a  prodigioufly  fine  foil  ||."  "  To  Ardfert  through  a  continuation  of  ex- 
cellent land  and  execrable  management  ^f."  "  The  foil  about  Kilfaine 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  135.  f  Id.  p.  214.  \  Id.  p.  271. 

-§  Vol.  i.  p.  407.    Vol.  ii.  p.  i.  H  Vol.  ii.  p.  121.  ^  Id.  p,  127. 
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(county  of  Kilkenny)  is  as  fine  turnip  land  as  any  hi  the  world  *." 
"  Pafs  over  much  light,  dry,  fandy,  gravelly  loam,  as  fine  turnip  land 
as  I  ever  faw,  but  not  one  cultivated  in  the  country.  It  is  this  foil  all 
the  way  from  Athy  to  Carlow,  1 2  Englifh  miles  f."  This  tract  lies  con- 
tiguous to  the  navigable  river  Barrow.  "  Near  Sir  Capel  Molyneux's 
domain  (in  the  county  of  Armagh)  I  obferved  one  of  the  fineft  red  fandy 
loams  I  have  any  where  feen  J."  This  is  about  eight  miles  from  the  fouth 
Bann  river,  which  with  the  aid  of  the  Newry  canal,  communicates  with 
the  fea  in  Carlingford  habour. 

From  feveral  of  the  ftatiftical  furveys,  lately  publifhed,  confiderable 
information  on  the  fubject  before  us  may  be  obtained  in  addition  to  the  in- 
formation of  Mr.  Young.     In  that  of  the  county  of  Meath,  it  is  dated  that 
the  lands  of  Diamer  in  the  barony  of  Fowre  are  fo  very  rich  that  the  firft 
10  or   12  crops  are  quite  ufelefs,  running  to  ftraw,  and  lodging ;  that 
50  bullocks  of  8  cwt.  were  fattened  on  48  acres  of  the  lands,  of  Skreene ; 
and  that  in  the  year  1800,  which  was  very  dry  and  unfavourable,  76 
cows  and  two  bulls- were  fupported  on  77  acres.     In  the  ftatiftical  furvey 
of.-  the  county  of  Londonderry,  mention  is  made  of  very  rich  land  in  the 
neighbourhood,  of  the  river  Foyle.     In  that  of  the  King's  county,  it  is 
obferved.  that  the  land,  throughout  the  baronies  of  Warrenftown,  Phil- 
lipftown  and  Kilcourfey  is  all  very  rich.     The  county  of  Leitrim  alfo,  of 
which  a  great  portion  is  wafte,.  is  faid  to  contain  fome  very  rich  land. 
Tyrone   likewife  contains  much  very  rich  land.     So  does  the  Queen's 
county,    efpecially   in  the   barony  of    Slewmargy.       In    the   ftatiftical 
furvey  of  -  the.  county  of  Sligo,.  it  is  ftated  that  the  land,,  in  an  area 
of    one-  hundred   and    forty   fquare   miles    (equal   to   about    113,920 
acres,  Englifh  meafure),  and  in  the  neigbourhoods  of  Mercra,  Nympsfield, 
Ballimote,  and  Ballintogher,  is,  with  little  variation,  deep,  rich,  and  pro- 
ductive, fit  for  every  fpecies  of  tillage,  fattening  fheep  and  the  heavieft 
oxen.     In  that  of  Mayo,  it  is  faid  that  the  fertile  land  in  the  barony  of 
Gallen  will  bear  two  crops  of  potatoes,  three  of  oats,  and  one  of  flax,  with 
a  fingle  dreffing  of;  limeftone-gravel..     In  that  of  Armagh   alfo   the 
great  general  richnefs  of  the  foil,  of  that  county  is  fpoken  of. 

To  thefe  the  writer  could,  if  necefTary,   add   many  other  inftances 
of  extraordinary    fertility,  in   counties   remote    from   each  other:  two 

*  Vol.  i,  p.  93.  |  Id.  p.  &6.  J  Id.  p.  271. 
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or  three  will  fuffice.  On  the  lands  of  Collioure,  the  eftate  of  the  Honor- 
able Admiral  Packenham,  thirteen  good  crops  of  oats  have  been  taken  in  un- 
interrupted fucceffion  from  the  fame  field  without  manure.  On  1 8  acres 
of  pafture,  adjoining  Garryhundon,  the  feat  of  Sir  Richard  Butler  Bart., 
1 8  bullocks  and  as  many  fheep  are  generally  fattened  within  the  year. 
And  the  writer  has  feen  two  crops  of  potatoes  and  two  of  wheat,  all  ex- 
excellent,  obtained,  without  manure,  in  four  years,  from  the  fame  field 
in  the  demefne  of  Moorepark,  the  feat  of  the  Earl  of  Mountcafhel,  in 
the  county  of  Cork. 

In  at  lead  18,  then,  out  of  32  counties,  there  are  tracts  of  land,  which, 
for  the  moft  part,  are  not  to  be  furpaffed  in  natural  fertility  by  perhaps 
any  other  land  in  the  world.  And  to  an  equality  with  thefe,  it  is  certain 
that  a  vaft  proportion  of  the  remaining  bogs  might  eafily  be  brought. 

The  traveller  who  haftens  through  Ireland  as  moft  Britilh  tourifts  do, 
and  beholds  its  richeft  paflures  overgrown  with  thirties,  fern,  ragwort,  and 
.other  weeds,  will  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  its  foil  is  much  more  fertile 
than  that  of  the  highly  cultivated  fields  of  England.  "  You  muft  examine 
into  the  Irifh  foil,"  fays  Mr.  Young, "  before  you  can  believe  that  a  coun- 
try which  has  fo  beggarly  an  appearance,  can  be  fo  rich  and  fertile  *." 
In  point  of  natural  fertility,  Ireland  is,  however,  greatly  fuperior  to  Eng- 
land. Yet,  owing  to  an  heretofore  univerfal  want  of  capital,  as  before 
noticed,  among  the  more  numerous  clafs  of  farmers,  in  addition  to  habi- 
tual negligence  and  fupinenefs  on  the  part  of  many,  and  a  lamentable  defi- 
ciency of  agricultural  knowledge  on  that  of  others,  the  products  of  Ireland, 
which  ought  unqueftionably  to  be  to  thofe  of  England  as  at  leaft  6  to  5, 
are  as  4  to  5  only.  In  other  words,  the  former  ought  to  produce  at  leaft 
one  half  more  than  it  actually  does  f.  The  average  produce  of  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats  in  England,  according  to  the  information  obtained  by 
Mr»  Young,  in  the  courfe  of  his  northern  and  eaftern  tours,  was  1 24  pecks 
per  acre;  that  of  Ireland,  as  appears  in  his  account  of  his  tour,  only 
ioi|.  Moreover  a  very  confiderable  part  of  the  arable  land  of  Ireland, 
not  lefs  perhaps  than  one-tenth,  is,  by  a  long  and  ruinous  fucceffion 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  147. 

•fr  The  experiments  of  Mr.  Parkinfon  fliew  that  the  produce  of  Irifh  land  may  be  more 
than  trebled  by  purfuing  the  Englifh  mode  of  culture.     Parkinfon's  Irifh  Farming. 
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of  grain  crops,  without  manure,  annually  reduced  almoft  to  a  ftate  of  fleri- 
lity,  from  which,  however,  it  recovers  in  about  two  or  three  years  *,  and 

is 

*  It  generally  happens,  efpecially  in  the  fouthern  parts  of  Ireland,  that  land  thus  ex- 
haufted  and  abandoned,  throws  up  fpontaneoufly,  about  the  third  year,  a  profufion  of  white 
clover  and  trefoil,  likewife  red  clover,  wild  vetch,  and  feveral  of  the  more  valuable 
graffes  in  the  fubjoined  lift. 

This  lift  of  the  indigenous  or  wild  grafles  of  Ireland  was  drawn  up  for  the  writer 
by  Mr.  John  White,  under-gardener  in  the  botanic  garden  belonging  to  the  Dublin  fo- 
ciety  at  Glafsneven.  He  is  actually  preparing  for  the  prefs  an  ample  fyftematic  arrange- 
ment of  them,  with  their  names  in  Irim>  the  principal  places  where  they  abound,  and  every 
requifite  illuftration  of  them. 
Ant  hy  lias  Kidney  Vetch. 

Vulneraria  common. 

Orobits  Bitter  Fetch. 

Tuberofus  tuberofe. 

Lathy  rus  Vetchling. 

Pratenfis  meadow. 

Vicla  vetch. 

Sylvatica  wood. 

Cracca  tufted. 

Sativa  common. 

Sepium  bum. 

Trlfolium  Trefoil. 

Officinale  melilot. 

Ornithopodeoides       birds-foot. 

Repens  creeping. 

Pratenfe  bed-clover. 

Medium  cow-grafs. 

Maritimum  fea. 

Arvenfe  hares-foot. 

Scabrum  rough. 

Glomeratum  round-headed. 

Fragiferum  ftrawberry. 

Agrarium  hop. 

Procumbens  procumbent. 

Fih'ferme  leaft. 

Lotus  Birds -foot  trefoil, 

Corniculatus  common. 

Villofus  hairy. 

Chicorum  Succory. 

Intybus  common. 


Poterium 

Burnet. 

Sanguiforba 

common. 

Achillea 

M'tllefoil. 

Millefolium 

common  yarrow. 

Plantago 

Plantain. 

Lanceolata 

rib-grafs. 

Anthoxanthum 

Spring-graft. 

Odoratum 

fweet-fcented. 

Eriophorum 

Cotton-grafs. 

Vaginatum. 

(heathed. 

Polyftachion 

common. 

Anguftifolium 

narrow-leaved. 

Nardus 

Mat-grafs. 

Striaa 

upright. 

Pbalaris 

Canary  -grafs. 

Arenaria 

land. 

Panicum 

Pan'tC'-grafs. 

Sanguinale 

cocks-foot. 

Phleum 

Cats-tail-grafs. 

Pratenfe 

meadow. 

Alpinum 

alpine. 

Rodofum 

knotted. 

Milium 

Millet  -graft. 

Effufum 

common. 

Alopecurus 

Fox-tail-grafs, 

Pratenfis 

meadow. 

Geneculatus 

knee-bent. 

Agrojlis 

bent-grafs. 

Canina 

brown. 

Stolonifera 

creeping. 

2 
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is  fucceeded  in  the  clafs  of  unproductive  land  by  an  equal  portion  fimilarly 
deteriorated.     Such  treatment  would  certainly  render  a  vaft  proportion  of 

the 


Maritima 

fea. 

Dumeterum 

Vood. 

Hefpida 

fine. 

Decumbens 

decumbent 

Pumila 

dwarf. 

Elatior 

tall. 

Minima 

leaft. 

Calamaria 

reed-like. 

Aria 

Hair-grafs. 

Pratenfis 

meadow. 

Aquatica 

water. 

Fluitans 

float. 

Criftata 

crefted. 

Loliacea 

darnel-like.  1 

Caefpitofa 

turfy. 

Bromus 

Brvme-grafs  . 

Flexuofa 

zig-zag. 

Seculinus 

rye-like. 

Precox 

early. 

Mollis 

foft. 

Caryophillea 

filvery. 

Ereftus 

upright. 

Melica 

Melic-grafs. 

Afper 

hairy. 

Uniflora 

one-flowered. 

Sterilis 

barren. 

Caerulea 

purple. 

Arvenfis 

field. 

Poa 

Me  ado  <zv  -grafs  . 

|  Sylvaticus 

flender-wood. 

Aquatica 

-water. 

Pinnatus 

winged. 

Alpina 
Trivialis 

alpine, 
rough-ftalked. 

Giganteus 
Avena 

gigantic. 
Oaf  -grafs. 

Anguftifolia 

narrow-leaved. 

Elatior 

tall. 

Pratenfis 

fmooth-ftalked. 

Pubefcens 

downy. 

Annua 

annual. 

Flavefcens 

yellow. 

Maritima 

fea,  or  falt-marfh. 

Pratenfis 

meadow. 

Rigida 

rigid. 

Arundo 

Reed-grafs. 

Comprefla 

flat-ftalked. 

Phragmetis 

common. 

Nemoralis. 

wood. 

Colorata 

canary. 

Diftans 

loofe-flowered. 

Arenaria 

fea. 

Brlza 

Quaking-graft  . 

Lolium 

Darnel-graft. 

Media 

middle. 

Perenne 

perennial. 

DaBylis 

Cocks-foot-grafs. 

Tenue 

{lender. 

^Glomerata 

common. 

Temulentum 

annual. 

Cynofurus 

Dogs-t  ail-graft  . 

Arvenfe 

corn. 

Criftatus 

crefted. 

Rottbollia 

Hard-graft. 

Feftuca 

Fefcue-grafs 

Incurvata 

fea. 

Bromoides 

barren. 

Elymut 

Lime-grafs. 

Ovina 

fheep's. 

Caninus 

bearded,  or  dog's. 

Vivipara 

viviparous. 

Hordeum 

Barley-grafs. 

Rubra 

red. 

Marinum 

wall. 

Duriufcula 

hard. 

Pratenfe 

meadow. 

Maritimum 
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the  land  of  England  altogether  ufelefs,  for  at  lead  twice  the  time  that 
the  abufed  land  of  Ireland  is  prevented  from  yielding  fudenance  to  man  or 
bead. 

In  refpect  then  of  that  paramount  article,  foil,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
phyfical  advantages  which  facilitate  the  augmentation  of  national  wealth, 
Ireland  may  be  truly  faidto  hold  a  mod  diftinguifhed  place  among  Euro- 
pean countries.  Were  human  indudry  and  {kill  perfeveringly  directed  to 
the  foil  of  Ireland,  it  might  eventually  be  rendered,  by  the  condant  aid 
of  an  inexhaudible  fupply  of  the  very  bed  natural  manures  of  various  na- 
tures, perhaps  little,  if  at  all,  inferiour  to  that  of  Italy.  And  furely  Ire- 
land would  then,  upon  the  whole,  be  much  more  faithfully  defcribed  in 
the  words  of  Pliny,  appofitely  quoted  by  Dr.  Beaufort,  as  a  motto  to  his 
memoir,  than  that  country  which  the  patriotifm  of  the  Roman  naturalid 


Maritimum 

fea. 

Holcus 

Loft  grafs. 

Triticum 

IV  he  at  grafs. 

Mollis 

'  long-awned. 

Junceum 

rum-like. 

JLanatus 

fliort-awned 

Repens 

couch  or  creeping. 

Loliaceum 

dwarf. 

Thefe  grafies  are  indigenous  in  England  alfo.  But  this  difference  between  the  two 
countries  is  to  be  remarked,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  meadow  fox-tail,  (Alopecurus 
Pratenfis,)  the  foil  of  Ireland,  generally  fpeaking,  throws  up  fpontaneoufly  the  more 
valuable  of  thefe  grafies  in  the  greateft  profuiion.  The  contrary  of  w,hich  is  generally  the 
cafe  in  England. 

The  following  efculent  plantJ^among  various  others,  alfo  grow  wild  in  Ireland  : 
Crambe  Maritima       fea-cale.  Beta  Maritima       fea-beet. 

Chenopodium  bonus  Henricus       wild  fpiuage. 

Likewife  the  following  mrubs  ; 
Strbutus 
Junlperus 

Communis     common'. 

Montana        mountain. 

The  common  Tormentil  (Tormentifta  erefta)  is  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  mpun^ 
tainous  diftrifts  of  Ireland.  Ifsufed  as  a  fubftitute  for  oak  bark  in  tanning. 

The  grafs-leaved  Acorus,  or  Chinefe  fweet-grafs,  which  is  highly  valued  in  China, 
grows  wild  on  the  mountains  above  Caftlewelian,  in  the  county  of  Down. 
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prompted  him  to  eulogize  :  "  Situ  ac  falubritate  cceK  atque  tempene,  ac- 
ceflu  cunctarum  gentium  facili,  littoribus  portuofis,  aquarum  copia,  mon- 
tium  articulis,  ferorum  animalium  innocentia,  pabuli  ubertate  :  quicquid 
eft  quo  carere  vita  non  debeat,  nufquam  eft  prasftantius  ;  fruges,  vellera> 
lina,  juvenci  *." 

That  Ireland  greatly  furpaffes  her  fifter-country  England,  in  the  aggre- 
gate of  the  endowments  of  nature,is  abundantly  obvious.  And  it  may  fairly 
be  queftioned  whether  the  latter,  actually  abounding  in  wealth  beyond 
any  other  country  in  Europe,  can  boaft  of  any  one  natural  advantage  which 
the  former  does  not  poflefs  in  a  fuperiour  degree. 

Recapitulation, — With  a  fituation,  then,  fo  emiaentty  favourable  to  fo- 
reign commerce ;  with  a  coaft  fo  free  from  danger,  and  every  where  pre- 
fenting  fafer  and  more  capacious  harbours  and  bays  than  are  to  be  found 
in  any  other  country,  of  equal  extent,  in  the  world  ;  with  fo  many  noble  ri- 
vers flowing  through  the  land,  in  all  directions,  through  the  richeft  parts 
of  it,  through  as  fertile  diftricts  as  any  in  Europe,  through  diftricts  of  un- 
rivalled fertility,  and  terminating  in  harbours  calculated  not  only  by  lo- 
cality, but  by  every  other  requifite,  for  the  profecution  of  the  moft  exten- 
five  traffick  with  every  other  nation  under  the  canopy  of  Heaven  ;  with 
fuch  vaft  advantages  in  refpect  of  artificial  navigations ;  with  fuch  unequalled 
means  of  bringing  all  parts  of  the  country,  as  it  were,  into  contact  one 
with  another,  and  affording  to  each  the  varied  markets  of  all  the  reft  j  with 
a  climate  fo  far  removed  from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  as  to  permit 
the  unhoufed  labourer  ta  purfue  his  occupation,  without  danger  or  obftruc- 
tion,  throughout  the  year,  and  to  infure  an  almoft  perpetual  verdure  to 
the  paftures ;  with  fuch  an  abundant  fupply  of  thofe  minerals  and  foflils 
which  are  moft  neeeffary  to  the  well-being  of  man,  and  on  which  human 
labour  and  ingenuity  may  be  exerted  with  the  fulleft  effect ;  with  fuch  pro- 
ductive fifheries,  both  off  the  coafts  and  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  j  with  a 
foil  fo  luxuriant  and  inexhauftible  in  many  places,  fo  fertile  in  moft,  and 
fo  capable  in  all  others,  of  being  rendered  at  a  trifling  expenfe,  highly  and 
permanently  profitable  ;  with  a  fingularaffemblage  of  all  the  various  requi- 
fites  for  becoming  the  great  emporium  of  the  commercial  world,  the  theatre 

*Nat.  Hift.  1.  37. 
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of  induftry  and  arts,  the  granary  of  the  weft  of  Europe,  and  the  fuc- 
cefsful  rival  of  all  other  countries,  ancient  or  modern,  in  commercial  opu- 
lence and  national  ftrength ;  how  has  it  happened  that  Ireland  was  not 
long  fince  what  the  fagacious  fir  William  Temple  affirmed  me  might  be- 
come, "  one  of  the  richeft  countries  in  Europe  ?"  How  has  it  happened 
that  me  did  not  long  fince  make  what  he  affirmed  me  was  capable  of  mak- 
ing, "  a  mighty  increate  of  ftrength  and  revenue  to  the  crown  of  England  ?" 
How  did  it  happen  that  this  fair  ifland,  fo  profufely  gifted  with  all  the  more 
valuable  boons  of  nature,  continued  until  near  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century, 
in  a  ftate  of  comparative  obfcurity  and  national  poverty  ?  How  did  it  hap- 
pen that  a  fpirit  of  induftry,  and  a  fpirit  of  commercial  enterprize,  became 
completely  extinguifhed  among  the  active,  quick-fighted,  and  adventurous 
people  of  Ireland  ?  The  folution  of  thefe  queftions  is  far  from  being  either 
difficult  or  uninterefting.  It  will  constitute  the  following  part. 


PART  II, 


PART     II. 

OF   THE    CAUSES   WHICH   FRUSTRATED    THE   NATURAL    ADVANTAGES 

OF    IRELAND. 


SECTION    I. 

RefpeElwe  political  Conditions  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

THE  caufes  which  operated,  until  near  the  clofe  of  the  laft  century,  in 
rendering  almoft  abortive  the  various  and  eminent  advantages  ob- 
vioufly  poffeffed  by  Ireland,  are  to  be  discovered,  partly  among  the  ads 
•of  the  Britifh  legiflature,  and  partly  among  thofe  of  the  fubordinate  legif- 
lature  of  Ireland. 

From  the  Reftoration,  but  efpecially  from  the  Revolution,  to  a  very  recent 
period,  the  conduct  of  the  former  towards  Ireland,  with  reference  to  trade, 
appears  to  have  been  invariably  governed  by  the  illiberal  fuggeftions, 
the  deceptious  reprefentations,  the  felfifh  remonftrances  and  importuni- 
ties of  merchants;  by  an  ill-judged  eventual  folicitude  for  the  excluflve 
commercial  advancement  of  Britain  \  and  it,  may  perhaps  be  added,  by  a 
falfe  perfuafion  of  the  expediency  of  keeping  Ireland  in  a  flate  of  debili- 
tation, in  order  to  her  being  the  more  eafily  managed.  f{  The  object  of 
that  fpecies  of  policy  which  the  Britifh  government  had  exercifed  towards 
Ireland,  (faid  Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  fpeech  on  the  commercial  propofitions  in 
the  year  1785,)  had  been  to  debar  her  from  the  enjoyment  and  ufe  of  her 
own  refources,  and  to  make  her  completely  fubfervient  to  the  interefts 
and  opulence  of  Britain." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  legiflature  of  Ireland,  from  the  latter  epoch, 
however  the  general  tenor  of  its  conduct  might  have  been  occafionally 
qualified  by  the  fpirited  refinance  of  a  few  intelligent  and  patriotic  indi- 
viduals, appears  to  have  acted  as  if  bound  alike  by  duty  and  intereft  to 
fecond  the  deftructive  views  of  the  government  of  Britain. 

N,  Nor 
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Nor  does  the  conduct  of  either,  if  duly  examined,  afford  much  ground 
for  furprife. 

During  the  earlier  ftages  .of  fuccefsful  commerce,  a  mere  mercantile 
fpirit,  and  its  infeparable  concomitant  commercial  jealoufy,  are  likely 
to  have  extenfive  influence  on  the  public  mind  in  every  country  :  and  the 
varying  exigencies  of  a  commercial  and  belligerent  nation,  fuch  as  Britain, 
are  extremely  unfavourable  to  its  extinction. 

From  the  Refloration  to  the  Revolution,  the  commerce  of  England  was 
greatly  extended.  The  attention  of  the  Englifh,  during  that  period,  was 
much  more  directed  to  trade,  than  it  had  ever  been  during  any  former 
one.  A  mercantile  fpirit  began  to  prevail ;  and  foon  acquired  effective  in- 
fluence over  the  decifions  of  the  legiflature.  The  nation  throve  in  an  un- 
precedented manner.  The  fubferviency  of  the  legiflature  to  the  felfifh 
views  of  merchants  increafed  ;  and  was  inculcated,  rather  than  reprobated, 
by  the  party  and  popular  writers  of  the  day.  Every  manufacture  that  was 
eftablifhed,  every  channel  of  commerce  that  was  opened,  and  every  exclufion 
that  was  fuggefted  by  Britifli  manufactures,  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining 
a  monopoly  in  the  home  market,  and  throughout  the  Britifh  dominions, 
was  as  ftrenuoufly  fupported  either  by  the  pamphlets  or  fpeeches  of  thofe 
who  aimed  at  a  character  for  patriotifm,  as  if  the  welfare  of  the  natioa 
.depended  altogether  on  the  particular  manufacture,  trade,  or  exclufion, 
which  interefted  individuals  had  obtruded  on  the  confideration  of  the 
public.  Whatever  oppofition  this  fpirit  experienced,  in  its  progrefs, 
from  a  few  difinterefled  and  deep-thinking  men,  was  fpeedily  overcome, 
and  brought  into  difrepute  with  the  nation  at  large.  The  opinions  of 
felfifh  merchants  over-ruled  the  liberal  ones  of  other  orders  of  men. — 
"  The  fuperiority,"  fays  Adam  Smith,  "  of  merchants  and  mafter-ma- 
•nufacturers  over  the  country  gentleman  is  not  fo  much  in  their  knowledge 
of  the  public  intereft,  as  in  their  having  a  better  knowledge  of  their  own 
interefl  than  he  has  of  his.  It  is  by  this  fuperior  knowledge  of  their  own 
intereft  that  they  have  frequently  impofed  upon  his  generofity,  and  per- 
fuaded  him  to  give  up  both  his  own  intereft  and  that  of  the  public,  from 
a  very  fimple  but  honeft  conviction,  that  their  intereft  and  not  his  was  the 
intereft  of  the  public  *." 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  258. 

Even 
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Even  after  this  incomparable  writer  had  diffufed  his  liberal  and  en- 
lightened notions,  and  led  the  Britifh  public  and  Europe  to  a  more  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  true  principles  of  trade,  than  had  before  been  at- 
tained, this  mercantile  fpirit  continued  to  prefer ve  its  influence.  He  boldly 
and  wifely,  but  with  little  effect,  advifed  his  countrymen  to  beware  of 
an  implicit  reliance  on  the  propofals  of  merchants  and  matter-manufac- 
turers. "  The  propofal,"  fays  he,  "  of  any  new  law  or  regulation  of 
of  commerce  which  comes  from  this  order,  ought  always  to  be  liftened  to 
with  great  precaution,  and  ought  never  to  be  adopted  till  after  having 
been  long  and  carefully  examined,  not  only  with  the  moft  fcrupulous, 
but  the  moft  fufpicious  attention.  It  comes  from  an  order  of  men, 
whofe  interefl  is  never  exactly  the  fame  with  that  of  the  public,  who 
have  generally  an  interefl  to  deceive  and  opprefs  the  public,  and 
who  accordingly  have,  on  many  occafions,  both  deceived  and  op- 
preffed  it  *."  His  notions,  it  is  true,  appear  to  have  made  a  due 
impreffion  on  the  Britifh  miniftry  in  1784;  but  the  modifications,  and 
indeed  effential  alteration,  which  the  Irifh  commercial  proportions  under- 
went, amounted  to  a  fufficient  evidence  of  the  flill  prevailing  influence 
of  the  fpirit  in  queflion  over  the  Britifh  legiilature.  The  people  of  Bri- 
tain were  taught  to  believe,  and  did  believe,  that  if  thefe  proportions  re- 
ceived the  fanction  of  parliament,  in  their  original  ftate,  Ireland  would 
become  the  emporium  of  the  commodities  of  the  Weft,  would  underfell 
England  every  where,  would  attract  Britifh  capitals,  Britifh  merchants, 
and  Britifh  manufactures;  and,  in  fhort,  would  ultimately  prove  the 
ruin  of  Britain.  Yet  when  Ireland  was,  by  other  means,  placed  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  advantages  which  thefe  propofitions  held  forth,  none 
of  the  lamentable  effects  predicted  by  the  apprehenfive  avarice  of  traders 
enfued.  On  the  contrary,  the  gains  of  England  have  been  greater,  and 
and  her  commercial  dealings  with  Ireland  much  more  extenfive  fmce, 
than  before.  The  quantities  of  thofe  different  Britifh  manufactures, 
about  which  fuch  ftrong  apprehenfions  were  entertained,  now  annually 
purchafed  by  Ireland,  are,  collectively,  near  four  times  greater  than 
during  the  feafon  of  apprehenfion ;  and  the  foreign  merchandize  ex- 
ported from  Ireland  is  ftill  a  mere  trifle ;  being  to  her  produce  and  ma- 
nufactures exported,  as  not  more  than  i  to  67!. 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i..p,  259.        ,f  See  Tables  marked  No.  IX.  XI.  XII.  in  the 
-Appendix. 
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It  was  long  and  generally  received  as  a  truth,  among  mercantile  na- 
tions, and  indeed,  whatever  may  be  the  fentiments  of  individuals,  appears 
to  be  fo  at  prefent,  that  the  commercial  wealth  of  one  country  may  be 
augmented  by  a  diminution  of  that  of  another ;  yet  there  are  few  truths 
better  eftablifhed  than  the  converfe  of  the  propofition.     The  excellent 
writer  laft  quoted  fets  this  matter  in  a  clear  light,  on  more  occafions  than 
one.     "  The  wealth  of  a  neighbouring  nation/'  fays  he,  "  though  dan- 
gerous in  war  and  politics,  is  certainly  advantageous  in  trade.     In  a  ftate 
of  hoflility  it  may  enable  our  enemies  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies  fu- 
perior  to  our  own  ;  but  in  a  ftate  of  peace  and  commerce  it  muft  like- 
wife  enable  them  to  exchange  with  us  to  a  greater  value,  and  to  afford  a 
better  market,  either  for  the  immediate  produce  of  our  own  induftry,  or 
for  whatever  is  purchafed  with  that  produce.     As  a  rich  man  is  likely  to 
be  a  better  cuftomer  to  the  induftrious  people  in  his  neighbourhood  than 
a  poor,  fo  is  likewife  a  rich  nation.     A  rich  man  indeed,  who  is  himfelf  a 
manufacturer,  is  a  very  dangerous  neighbour  to  all  thofe  who  deal  in  the 
fame  way.     All   the  reft   of  the  neighbourhood,  however,  by  far  the 
greateft  number,  profit  by  the  good  market  which  his  expenfe  affords 
them.     They  even  profit  by  his  underfelling  the  poorer  workmen  who 
deal  in  the  fame  way  with  him.     The  manufacturers  of  a  rich  nation;, 
in  the  fame  manner,  may  no  doubt  be  very  dangerous  rivals  to  thofe  of 
their  neighbours.     This  very  competition,  however,  is  advantageous  to 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  who  profit  greatly  befides  by  the  good  mar- 
ket, which  the  great  expenfe  of  fuch  a  nation  affords  them  in  every  other 
way.     Private  people  who  want  to  make  a  fortune  never  think  of  retiring 
to  the  remote  and  poor  provinces  of  the  country,  but  refort  either  to  the 
capital,  or  to  ibme  of  the  great  commercial  towns*     They  know  that 
where  little  wealth  circulates,  there  is  little  to  be  got,  but  that  where  a 
great  deal  is  in  motion,  fome  fttare  of  it  may  fall  to  them.     The  fame 
maxims  which  would,  in  this  manner,  direct  the  common  fenfe  of  one,  or 
ten,  or  twenty  individuals,  mould  regulate  the  judgment  of  one,  or  ten, 
or  twenty  millions,  and  mould  make  a  whole  nation  regard  the  riches  of  its 
neighbours,  as  a  probable  caufe  and  occafion  for  itfelf  to  acquire  riches. 
A  nation  that  would  enrich  itfelf  by  foreign  trade  is  certainly  moft  likely  to 
do  fowhen  its  neighbours  are  alt  rich,  induftrious,  and  commercial  nations*." 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i»  p.  488-9. 

If 
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If  this  reafoning  be  true  when  applied  to  nations  not  even  in  a  (late  of 
federation,  furely  it  is  much  more  fo  when  applied  to  nations  fubjeft  to 
the  fame  King.  But  plain  unadulterated  good  fenfe  like  this,  with  re- 
gard  to  commerce,  was  far  from  being  in  vogue  about  the  time  of  the  Re»- 
volution,  and  {till  lefs  fo  at  a  fubfequent  period ;  nor  does  it  appear  to 
have  as  yet  perfectly  fucceeded  in  exploding  its  oppofite* 

About  the  epoch  jufl  mentioned,  very  ferious  apprehenfions  began  to 
be  entertained  of  a  dangerous  rivalry  on  the  part  of  Ireland ;  and  thefe 
apprehenfions  originating,  no  doubt,  with  merchants,  were  foon  adopted 
by  ftatefman  and  political  writers. 

Sir  William  Temple  in  his  letter  on  the  advancement  of  trade  in  Ire- 
land, written  in  1673,  to  the  Earl  of  EiTex,  fays,  "  regard  mud  be  had 
to  thofe  points  wherein  the  trade  of  Ireland  comes  to  interfere  with  any 
main  branches  of  the  trade  of  England  ;  in  which  cafes  the  encouragement 
of  fuch  trade  ought  to  be  either  declined  or  moderated,  and  fo  give  way 
to  the  intereft  of  trade  in  England  *."  Speaking  of  the  wool  of  Ireland 
he  fays,  "  the  improvement  of  this  commodity  by  manufacturers  in  this 
kingdom  would  give  fo  great  a  damp  to  the  trade  of  England,  that  it  feems 
not  fit  to  be  encouraged  here  f." 

Doctor  Davenant,  whofe  ideas  on  the  fubjects  of  commerce  and  go- 
vernment were  juft,  liberal,  and  comprehenfive,  appears  to  have  fubmitted, 
in  the  cafe  of  Ireland,  to  the  fpirit  which  dominated  in  his  time. 

"  That  the  people  of  Ireland,"  fays  he,  "  mould  increafe,  that  their 
land  mould  be  drained  and  meliorated,  that  they  mould  have  trade  and 
grow  wealthy  by  it,  may  not,  peradventure,  be  dangerous  to  England, 
for  it  is  granted  that  their  riches  will  enter  at  lafl  here  in  their  mother- 
country. 

"  And  colonies  that  enjoy  not  only  protection,  but  who  are  at  their 
eafe,  and  flourifh,  wilt  in  all  likelihood  be  lefs  inclined  to  innovate, 
or  to  receive  a  foreign  yoke,  than  if  they  are  haraffed  and  compelled  to 
poverty  through  the  hard  ufage  of  the  people  from  whom  they  are  de- 
rived. If  feems  therefore  a  point  of  the  higheft  wifdom  to  give  the  plan>- 
ters  of  Ireland  all  encouragement  that  can  poffibly  confift  with  the  wel- 
fare of  England  ;  for  it  is  an  outwork  to  the  feat  of  empire  here ;  if  it 

*  Mifcellaneous  works,  vol.  iii.  p.  13.  •}-  Ibid. 
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fhould  be  gamed  by  any  neighbouring  power,  the  fum  of  affairs  would  be 
put  in  danger.  It  is  to  be  preferved  but  by  a  numerous  army,  or  by  its 
own  proper  flrength.  How  far  the  firft  way  may  affed  our  liberties  it  is 
not  difficult  to  determine  ;  it  follows  then  that  the  fafeft  courfe  muft  be 
to  let  them  thrive  by  hufbandry,  and  fome  trade. — Ever  fince  Ireland  did 
improve,  it  can  be  made  appear  England  has  had  no  fmall  proportion  of 
its  gains  *." 

With  thefe  fentiments,  however,  which  were  comparatively  free  from 
the  influence  of  the  prevailing  fpirit  of  commercial  jealoufy,  the  Infpec- 
tor  General's  conduct  and  writings  did  not  long  continue  to  correfpond. 
He  tells  us  that  a  bill  had  paffed  the  Houfe  of  Commons  and  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  for  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  the  wool- 
len manufactures  of  Ireland  to  foreign  parts ;  that  he  had  inclined  to  the 
milder  fide,  being  indeed,  in  his  judgment,  againft  prohibitions,  becaufe 
moft  of  fuch  as  came  within  his  obfervation  feemed  to  have  been  pufhed  on 
(without  doors)  rather  for  private  ends  and  to  ferve  fome  particular  turn, 
than  calculated  to  produce  any  public  benefit. 

But  that  having  now  more  maturely  confidered  this  nice  controverfy, 
he  began  to  lean  to  their  opinion  who  thought  fuch  a  bill  neceffary  f. 

The  Infpe&or  General  did  not  (lop  here  ;— for  when  it  was  in  contem- 
plation he  fet  up  the  linen  manufacture  in  Ireland  as  a  compenfation  for 
the  lofs  of  the  woollen,  he  oppofed  the  plan  on  different  grounds,  con- 
cluding with  faying,  "  that  it  ought  to  be  carefully  examined,  whether  or 
no  a  better  expedient  might  not  be  thought  on  to  flop  the  progrefs  of 
the  Irifli  in  the  new  draperies,  than  to  introduce  the  linen  manufacture 
into  Ireland  ?  arid  whether  it  would  not  be  beft  for  both  kingdoms  to 
take  off  the  prohibition  upon  Irifh  cattle  ?  It  is  true,"  fays  he,  "  the  breeding 
counties  will  be  thereby  fomewhat  hurt,  but  it  will  encourage  improve- 
ments and  melioration  of  barren  land  in  order  to  feed,  which  will  be  ad- 
vantageous to  the  whole  public  of  the  nation.  It  will  diveft  thofe  of  Ire- 
land from  thinking  to  extend  their  trade  too  much  abroad  j  a  point  not  to 
•be  flighted  \  and  it  will,  in  a  manner,  confine  a  principal  part  of  their  deal- 
ings to  this  kingdom  ;  which  for  many  reafons  of  flate  will  be  beft  and 
fcfeft  for  England  \." 

*  Political  and  commercial  works,  vol.  ii.  p,  237,  f  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  239. 

:£  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p,  257. 
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When  fuch  fentiments  were  entertained  by  fuch  men  as  Temple  and 
Davenant,  it  is  natural  to  prefume  that  a  high  degree  of  commercial  il- 
liberality,  towards  the  people  of'?reland,  was  prevalent  among  thofe 
of  England.  Such  in  fact  was  the  cafe,  not  only  about  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  but  ever  after.  And  this  illiberally  appears  to  have  been 
always  practically  proportionate  to  the  weaknefs  of  Ireland,  refulting  from 
the  difunion  of  its  inhabitants :  and  to  have  uniformly  operated,  on  all 
commerciale  mergencies,  until  the  Irifh  people,  flrengthened  by  unanimity, 
demanded  and  effected  its  repreflion. 

Ireland,  though  a  diflinct  kingdom  and  acknowledged  as  fuch,  was  con- 
fidered  and  treated  by, England  as  a  colony  ;  and  as  a  colony  whereof  the 
profperity  was  deemed  rather  dangerous  than  beneficial  to  the  mother- 
country.  The  duty  and  the  interefl  of  the  Irifh  legiflature  evidently 
required  an  unalterable  oppofition  to  the  fyftematic  commercial  oppref- 
fion  practifed  by  Britain.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  had  the 
Irifh  nation  at  large,  notwithftanding  its  comparative  weaknefs,  manifefted 
tendency  to  warrantable  refiftance ;  or  even  had  its  fubordinate  legif- 
ature  repeatedly  and  loudly  remonftrated,  and  reforted,  on  all  fit  occafions, 
to  the  ftrongefl  language  of  diffatisfaction,  that  commercial  oppreflion 
would  have  been  mitigated  at  leaft,  if  not  wholly  difcontinued.  But  un- 
fortunately there  were  certain  peculiarities  in  the  Irifh  fyftem  of  civil 
polity,  and  in  the  circumstances  of  Ireland,  which  had  a  direct  tendency 
to  facilitate  any  fpecies  of  ufurpation  on  the  part  of  Britain. 

From  the  Houfe  of  Lords  which  comprifed  a  very  great  portion  of 
the  chief  land  proprietors  of  Ireland,  or  thofe  whofe  interefl  was  princi- 
pally at  flake,  little  refiftance  could  well  be  expected..  A  very  confidera- 
ble  number  of  them  refided  conftantly  in  England,  where  moreover  many 
of  them  had  large  pofleflions,  and  confequently  were  naturally  as  much 
interefted  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  that  country,  as  they  could  be  in  be- 
half of  the  welfare  of  Ireland.  Thofe  few  who  attended  their  parliamen- 
tary duty,  in  the  latter,  generally  found  themfelves,  as  the  Journals  of 
their  houfe  mew,  out-numbered  by  the  fpiritual  Lords,  who  appear  to 
have  been  very  punctual  in  their  attendance ;  and  of  whom  a  large 
portion  were  Englifhmen,  and  very  few  had  territorial  pofleflions  of  a 
permanent  nature  in  Ireland. 

The 
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The  Houfe  of  Commons,  compofed  of  perfons  whom  the  nature  of 
their  election*,  and  the  duration  of  their  legiflative  powers  f,  exempted 
much  more  from  popular  reflraint  than  the  members  of  the  Lower  Houfe 
in  Britain,  and  who  confequently  were  more  liable  to  be  fwayed  by  the 
expedients  which  every  clumfy  minifter  may  refort  to ;  deputed  more- 
over, either  nominally  or  really  by  a  minority  of  the  people,  in  a  perpe- 
tual ilate  of  hoftility  with   the  majority,  and  confequently  deftitute   of 
national  fupport ;  were  not  only  not  qualified  to  refcue  their  country  from 
its  ignominious  and  miferable   condition,  even  though  'no  fuch   law  as 
that  of  Poynings,  which  fubjected  the  parliament  of  Ireland  to  the  con- 
troul  of  the  Britifti  government,  had  exifted ,  but  fufficiently  pre-difpofed 
to  adopt  fuch  further  meafures,  obftructive  of  the  welfare  of  Ireland,  as 
might  occafionally  be  fuggefted  or  prefled  by  fucceflive  viceroys,  no  ways 
interefled  in  its  profperity,  but  almoft  uniformly  ftudious  to  render  the 
tenor  of  their  government  fubfervient  to  the  views  of  that  of  Britain. 

As  for  the  conflituent  body  of  Ireland,  confifting  exclufively  of  pro- 
teftants,  they  were  at  all  times  eafily  alarmed  by  any  reprefentation, 
however  vifionary,  of  mifchievous  defigns  in  the  contemplation  of  their 
Roman  Catholic  countrymen ;  or  even  by  occalional  returns  exhibiting 
an  increafe  of  their  numeral  ftrength  ;  and  under  the  recurrent  impulfe 
of  fear,  readily  acquiefced,  for  a  long  time,  in  every  meafure  tending  to  the 
gratification  of  that  country  on  which  alone  they  relied  for  fuppprt.  Be- 
fides,  among  the  individuals  of  this  narrowed  order  of  conftituents,  every 
thing  in  the  gift  of  government,  and  every  one  of  that  endlefs  and  di- 
verfified  multitude  of  jobs,  for  which  Ireland  has  ever  been  notorious, 
were  exclufively  diftributed  :  and  this  partial  diflribution  had  neceflarily 
the  effect  of  diffufing  perfonal  content,  or  at  leaft  that  of  filencing  cla- 
mours which  would  otherwife  have  been  audible. 

The  inevitable  final  refult  of  this  unpropitious  combination  was,  a 
very  fcanty  and  difproportionate  acquifition  of  commercial  wealth  on 
the  part  of  Ireland ;  and  an  almoft  utter  extinction  of  a  fpirit  of  induf- 
try  therein. 

*  The  open  boroughs  in  Ireland  were  Few  in  comparifon  of  thofe  in  England,  which 
may  be  deemed  fo. 

3-  The  parliament  continued  during  the  life  of  the  reigning  king. 

To 
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To  cramp,  obftruct,  and  render  abortive  the  induftry  of  the  Irifh, 
were  the  objects  of  the  Britifh  trader.  To  gratify  commercial  avarice,  to 
ferve  Britain  at  the  expenfe  of  Ireland,  or  to  facilitate  the  government 
of  the  latter,  were  the  varying  objects  of  the  Britifh  minifter.  To  keep 
down  the  papifts^  coft  what  it  would,  and  to  augment  their  own  revenues 
by  the  public  money,  inftead  of  urging  the  adoption  of  wife,  liberal,  and 
patriotic  meafures  calculated  to  quadruple  the  rents  of  their  eftates,  were 
the  objects  of  the  reputed  reprefentatives  of  the  Irifh  people,  and  to  fecure 
themfelves  from  retaliations  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  whom 
they  were  encouraged  to  perfecute  and  taught  to  dread,  was  the  general 
object  of  the  Irifh  gentry. 

The  unimpeded  purfuit  of  thefe  different  objects  had  neceffarily  the 
effect  of  debilitating  Ireland;  and  preventing  that  rapid  increafe  of  wealth 
which  me  muft  otherwife  have  experienced :  an  effect  which  proved  ul- 
timately detrimental  to  all  who  concurred  in  its  production,  from  the  Irifh 
country-gentleman  to  the  Britifh  trader,  except  perhaps  the  needy  mer- 
cenary who  bartered  his  vote  in  parliament.  The  land  of  the  Irifh  pro- 
teftant  gentleman  did  not  rile  in  value  as  it  would  otherwife  have  rifen ; 
the  general  flrength  of  the  empire  was  not  augmented  as  it  might  have 
been  ;  nor  were  the  demands  of  the  Irifh  nation  on  the  produce  of  Bri- 
tifh induftry,  fo  extenfive  as  they  might  otherwife  have  become. 

In  reviewing  the  different  a£ts  of  the  parliaments  of  Britain  and  Ireland, 
which  affected  the  trade  of  the  latter,  it  will  be  found  that  the  trade  of  a 
diftinct  kingdom,  the  trade  of  an  eflentiat  part  of  the  Britifh  Empire,  was 
unfuitably,  unjuftly,  unwifely,  and  oppreflively  limited  like  that  of  a  co- 
lony ;  that  the  profperity  of  Ireland  was  always  facrificed  to  that  of  Bri- 
tain ;  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  linen,  every  valuable  manufacture  ef- 
tablifhed  in  Ireland,  or  of  the  eftablifhment  or  even  introduction  whereof 
there  was  any  profpect,  and  which  was  likely  to  become  in  any  degree 
a  competitor,  either  in  the  home  or  foreign  market,  with  a  fimilar  one 
undertaken  in  Britain,  however  infignificant,  was  induftrioufly  depreffed ; 
that  the  Irifh  were  invariably  obliged  to  give  the  preference  to  the  pro- 
duce of  Britifh  induftry ;  that,  with  the  foregoing  exception,  no  manu- 
facture of  Ireland  was  fairly  received  by  Britain  ;  that  downright  necef- 
fity  alone  occafioned  the  admiflion  of  even  the  rude  produce  of  the  for- 
mer into  the  latter  j  that  the  acts  of  the  Irifh  parliament  which  affected  to 
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aim  at  Internal  improvements,  calculated  to  enlarge  the  trade  of  the  coun- 
try, or  which  purported  to  be  for  the  advancement  of  any  lucrative  fpe- 
cies  of  enterprize,  were,  for  the  moft  part,  merely  illufive ;  that  the  com- 
mercial reftraints,  which  Ireland  laboured  under  were  moft  grievous 
and  moft  numerous  when  the  Roman  Catholics  were-  moft  over- 
powered ;  that  the  late,  but  happy  liberation  of  the  Irifh  trade,  and  the 
emancipation  of  the  Irifh  Roman  Catholics,  were  coeval  and  concurrent ; 
and  that  there  is  fufficient  reafon  to  infer  from  the  long  and  uninter- 
rupted fuccelfion  of  thefe  reftri&ive  and  illufive  laws,  that  Ireland  would 
have  continued  in  a  ftate  of  thraldom  to  this  day;  had  it  not  been  for  an 
accidental  occurrence  of  aufpicious  circumftances  tending  to  promote  the 
principles  of  union  among  Irilhmen ;  and  to  give  fuch  effective  energy 
to  the  popular  voice,  as  was  likely  to  infure  a  legiflative  compliance  with, 
the  warrantable  demands  of  a  long  betrayed  and  oppreffed  people. 
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SECTION    II. 

Englijh  Statutes  reftriftive  of  the  Trade  of  Ireland. 

THE  peculiarly  favourable  fituation  of  Ireland  for  commercial  inter- 
courfe  with  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  was  one  of  the  firft  of 
thofe  natural  advantages  pofiefied  by  the  former,  which  excited  the  appre- 
henlions  of  the  mercantile  body  of  England.  And  this  apprehenfion,  thus 
grounded,  appears  to  have  continued  with  unabated  influence :  for  in  the 
years  1784-5,  as  before  noticed,  when  the  Irifh  commercial  propofitions 
were  in  agitation,  it  was  declared,  in  a  fit  of  anger  and  defpondency, 
both  in  and  out  of  parliament,  that  in  the  event  of  their  being  acceded  to 
by  the  legiflature,  Ireland  muft  inevitably  become  the  emporium  of  the 
commodities  of  the  weft. 

By  the  1 2  C.  II.  c.  i  &,  the  Irilh  were  exprefsly  enabled  to  participate 
with  the  Englifh  all  the  benefits  arifing  from  that  prudent  act,  and  accord- 
ingly traded  freely  with  the  plantations.  But  by  the  150.  II.  c.  7,  no 
commodities  of  the  growth  of  Europe  were  to  be  imported  into  the  plan- 
tations, but  fuch  as  were  laden  and  put  on  board  in  England,  Wales,  or 
Berwick,  on  pain  of  confifcation,  except  fait  for  the  fifheries  of  New  Eng- 
land and  Newfoundland,  wine  from  the  Madeiras  and  Azores,  and 
horfes,  fervants,  and  victuals  from  Scotland  and  Ireland ;  to  which  was 
added  by  3  and  4  A.  c.  8,  and  by  3  G.  I.  c.  21,  linen  from  Ireland.  But 
the  Irifh,  not  confidering  themfelves  bound  by  the  new  law,  (15  C.  II.) 
carried  on  the  trade  as  before.  It  was  in  confequence  ordered  by 
22  and  23  C.  II.  c.  26,  that  the  word  Ireland  mould  for  the  future  be 
left  out  of  all  bonds  taken  for  the  delivery  of  plantation  commodities 
in  England,  Ireland,  Wales,  or  Berwick ;  fo  that  although  the  Irifh 
were  not  exprefsly  forbid  to  import  them,  yet  the  bonds  being  to  be 
given  for  delivery  in  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick,  the  Irifh  could  not, 
without  incurring  the  penalty  of  their  bonds,  deliver  them  any  where  elfe ; 
and  confequently  fell  under  the  limitations  of  the  navigation  ad,  plan- 
tation  aft,  &c.  This  act, '  which  was  a  temporary  one,  was  continued  by 
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5  G.  I.  c.  1 1 ,  fo  long  as  the  act  of  tunnage  and  poundage  mould  endure. 
By  the  25  C.  II.  c,  17,  ihips  refufmg  to  give  bonds  were  only  to  pay 
certain  duties.  But.  by  7  and  8  of  W.  III.  c.  22,  it  was  declared  that, 
notwithftanding  the  dudes  ordered  to  be  paid  by  that  act,  all  fhips  what- 
foever  fhould  give  fuch  bonds  as  were  required  by  12,  22,  and  23  C.  II. 
and  afterwards,  in  the  fifteenth  fedtion  of  the  fame  acl:,  it  is  ordered  that  no 
commodities  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  the  plantations  mail,  on  any 
pretence  whatfoever,  be  landed  in  Ireland  or  Scotland,  unlefs  the  fame  has 
firft  been  landed  in  England ;  and  has  paid  the  rates  and  duties  with 
which  they  are  chargeable  by  law.  Thus  was  Ireland,  while  rendered 
incapable  of  making  effectual  remonftrances  by  national  imbecillity, 
confequent  on  internal  difunion,  avaricioufly  excluded  from  the  direct  lu- 
crative trade  of  the  whole  weftern  world.  The  exclufive  trading  com- 
panies of  England  had  the  effect  of  narrowing  and  fhackling  the  com- 
merce of  Ireland  with  other  parts  ;  of  obftructing  it  completely 
with  Afia,  and  feconded  by  auxiliary  ftatutes,  of  contravening  it  with 
Africa. 

It  is  true  that  before  the  happy  period  of  Irifh  unanimity  and  ftrength, 
there  occurred  a  relaxation  of  the  laws  which  impeded  the  commerce  of 
Ireland  with  the  weftern  world.  But  this  incidental  relaxation,  viz. 
4  G.  II.  0.15,  was  little  more  than  a  mere  illufion ;  or  perhaps  refolved 
on  with  the  view  of  prolonging  the  weaknefs  of  Ireland ;  or  in  order  to 
give  a  boon  to  the  planters  of  the  Weft  India  iflands  at  the  expenfe  of  the 
Irifh.  By  the  act  juft  alluded  to,  the  people  of  Ireland  obtained  per- 
miffion  to  import  directly  from  the  plantations  into  their  own  country 
all  goods,  &c.  of  the  growth,  production,  or  manufacture  of  the  faid  plan- 
tations, except  fugars,  tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  wool,  molafles,  ginger, 
pitch,  tar,  turpentine,  mafts,  yards  and  bowfprits,  fpeckle  wood,  Jamaica 
wood,  fuflick,  or  other  dying  woods,  rice,  beaver  fkins  or  other  furs,  or 
copper  ore.  In  fact  this  generous  permiffion,  to  import  directly  from 
the  plantations,  may  be  confidered  as  having  been  limited  to  rum ;  the 
eafy  introduction  of  which  was  equally  calculated  to  give  additional  em- 
ployment to  the  people  of  the  Weft  Indies,  and  to  circumfcribe  the  ufe 
of  Irifh  fpirits,  the  manufacture  whereof  was  likely  to  prove,  as  it  after- 
wards did  prove,  an  effectual  encouragement  to  agriculture,  that  para- 
mount and  imperifhable  fource  of  wealth  and  ftrength. 

But 
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But  although  Ireland  was  thus  prohibited  from  trading  with  thofe  parts 
of  the  world,  with  which  fhe  feems  qualified,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  by  na- 
ture, to  carry  on  a  reciprocally  beneficial  interchange  of  commodities, 
yet  me  poflefled  the  means  of  driving  an  highly  profitable  trade  with 
England;  and  eventually  accumulating  fuch  wealth  as  might  have  ena- 
bled'her  to  purchafe  therein,  to  an  immenfe  annual  amount,  the  monopo- 
lized commodities  of  the  weftern  and  eaftern  worlds.  The  wool  of  Ire- 
land was  remarkably  fine.  It  far  furpaffed  that  of  England.  "According 
to, the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hone  in  1784,  as  appears  in  the  Irifh  Commons 
Journals,  it  fold,  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,  for  two  mil- 
lings the  pound.  Even  now,  notwithstanding  the  deterioration  it  has  ex- 
perienced, the  wool  of  the  native  Irifh  fheep  fells,  in  fome  parts  of  Ire- 
land, for  two  and  three  millings  the  ftone  more  than  the  wool  obtained 
from  the  Englifh  breeds  of  fheep  ;  breeds  which,  no  doubt,  are  much 
lefs  troublefome,  and  in  fome  refpects  more  profitable,  to  the  grazier  than 
the  former  *  ;  but  which  have  not  been  found  fo  healthy  ;  and  certainly 
are  not  preferable  either  for  the  table  or  the  loom  f. 

To  difable  the  people  of  Ireland  from  excelling,  or  even  vieing,  with 
thofe  of  England  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  was  one  of  the  earliefl 
efforts  of  that  mercantile  fpirit  which  prevailed  in  England  fubfequent  to 
the  Refloration.  Before  that  sera,  indeed,  the  commercial  intercourfe 
between  England  and  Ireland  appears  to  have  been  upon  a  fair  and 
liberal  footing.  By  the  3  Ed.  IV.  c.  4,  woollens,  laces,  ribbands,  gold  and 
lilver  lace,  faddlery,  iron  and  hardware,  gloves,  leather  manufactures, 
hats,  &c.  were  prohibited  to  be  imported  into  England.  But  this  ad 
contained  the  following  liberal,  amicable  and  wife  provifo  in  favour  of 
Ireland  :  provided  that  all  wares  and  chaffers  made  in  the  land  of  Ireland 
or  Wales  may  be  brought  and  fold  in  this  land  of  England,  as  they  were 
wont  to  do  before  the  making  of  this  flatute,  any  act  or  ftatute  not- 
withftanding. By  the  i  R.  III.  c.  12.  merchant  ftrangers  were  prohi- 

*  The  wool  in  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Kerry  is  ftill  of  a  very  fine  quality. 

f  The  writer  has  learnt  that  the  wool  obtained  from  a  breed  of  fheep,  lately  introduced 
by  the  Marquis  of  Sligo,  is  of  an  incomparable  quality.  The  effectual  endeavours  which 
that  noble  Lord  has  been  in  the  habit  of  making,  for  a  confiderable  feries  of  years,  to  im- 
prove the  rural  ceconomy  o£  Ireland,  are  fingularly  worthy  of  imitation  }  and  merit  a  high 
degree  of  gratitude  on  the  part  of  his  countrymen.  . 

bited 
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bited  from  bringing  into  England,  for  fale,  any  of  the  following  articles ; 
viz.  laces,  leather  manufadures,  gloves,  iron  and  hardware,  .painted 
glafles,  painted  papers,  painted  cloths,  and  faddlery.  In  this  act  Ireland 
was  not  mentioned.  And  as  in  the  former,  viz.  3  Ed.  IV.  c.  4.  contain- 
ing a  provifo  in  favour  of  Ireland,  no  merchant  ftranger,  denizen  nor 
native,  nor  other  perfon  was  allowed  to. bring  in  the  prohibited  articles, 
it  may  be  prefumed  that  the  act  of  Richard  -was  not  intended  to  affect 
Ireland.  By  5  El.  c.  7.  all  perfons  whatsoever  were  prohibited  from 
bringing  into  England,  from  parts  beyond  the  feas,  hardwares,  faddlery, 
gloves,  &c.  This  ad  was  continued  by  2  J.  I.  c.  25,  3  C.  I.  c.  4.,  and 
1 6  C.  I.  c.  4.  in  none  of  which  was  Ireland  mentioned}  and  therefore 
as  the  expreflion,  parts  beyond  the  feas,  may  be  fo  confidered  as  not  to 
imply  Ireland,  foe  poffibly  was  (till  left  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  provifo  in 
the  aft  of  .Edward,  were  (he  in  a  capacity  fo  to  do.  At  all  events,  Ire- 
land could  flill  import  into  England  all  manufactures  of  wool  and  filk, 
gold  and  filver  lace,  and  hats;  and  continued  to  enjoy  this  permiflion  un- 
til it  was  completely  fruftrated  by  the  12  C.  II.  c.  4.,  which  granted  the 
fubfidy  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  In  the  book  of  rates  which  accom- 
panied that  act,  woollen  cloths  were  -rated  at  81.  ros.  per  yard.;  and 
confequently  were  liable  to  a  duty  of  8s.  6d.  per  yard,  without  any  re- 
fervation  for  thofe  of  Ireland.  The  other  woollen  fabricks  were  rated 
in  proportion.  Silk,  gold  and  filver  lace,  and  hats  were  rated  fo  high  as 
to  flop  their  importation.  The  wool  of  Ireland,  however,  raw  or  manu- 
factured, might  ftill  be  exported,  with  different  profpects  of  gain,  to 
any  other  part  of  the  world.  The  12  C.  II.  c.  32.  prohibited,  it  is 
true,  the  exportation  of  wool  or  fuller's-earth  from  England,  Ireland, 
Wales,  or  Berwick.  But  this  prohibition,  if  advantageous  to  England, 
was,  with  regard  to  wool,  equally  fo  to  Ireland. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Ireland,  with  refpect  to  trade  and  manufac- 
tures, anterior  to  the  Revolution.  The  i  W.  &  M.  c.  32.  feemed  to 
aim  merely  at  augmenting  the  fupply  of  the  raw  material  of  the  woollen 
manufactures  of  England  at  the  expenfe  of  thofe  of  Ireland.  Yet  from 
the  pains  which  were  conflantly  taken  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  wool 
from  England,  and  the  facility  with  which  its  importation  was  permitted, 
in  might  be  inferred,  that  the  object  of  this  act,  which  permitted  the  ex- 
portation of  wool  from  certain  ports  in  -Ireland  to  certain  others  in  Eng- 
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land,  was  to  ferve  the  woollen  manufactures  of  the  latter  at  the  expenfe  of 
thofe  of  the  former.  This  reflriCted  exportation  appears,  however,,  to 
have  had  the  effeCt  of  inducing  the  Irifh  to  apply,  with  unufual  affiduity, 
to  their  woollen  manufactures.  In  confequence  thereof  it  was  deemed  ex- 
pedient to  embarrafs  them ;  and  accordingly  by  9  &  i  o  W.  III.  c.  40, 
the  exportation  of  fuller's-earth  and  fcouring-clay  to  Ireland  was  prohi- 
bited under  fevere  penalties  *. 

The  progrefs  of  the  Irifh  woollen  manufactures,  however,,  ftill  conti- 
nuing to  give  increafing  inquietude  to  the  monopolizers  in  England,  the 
parliament,  under  the  influence  of  manufacturers,  refolved  to  take  decifive 
meafures  to  preclude  all  competition  with  England,  on  the  part  of  Ireland, 
in  foreign  markets.      Accordingly  on  the  gth  June  1698,  the  Englifh 
Lords  prefented  an  addrefs  to  King  William  III.  dating,  ",  that  the  grow- 
ing manufacture  of  cloth  in  Ireland,  both  by  the  cheapnefs  of  all  forts  of 
necefiaries  of  life,  and  goodnefs  of  materials  for  making  all  manner  of 
cloth,  doth  invite  his  fubjeCts  of  England  with  their  families  and  fervants 
to  leave  their  habitations  to  fettle  there,  to  the  increafe  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  in  Ireland,  which  makes  his  loyal  fubjeCts,  in  this  kingdom, 
very  apprehenfive  that  the  farther  growth  of  it  may  greatly  prejudice  the 
faid  manufacture  here  j  and  praying  that  His  Majefty  would  be  pleafed,  in 
the  moft  public  and  effectual  way  that  may  be,  to  declare  to  all  his  fub- 
jeCts of  Ireland  that  the  growth  and  increafe  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
there  hath  long  and  will  be  ever  looked  upon  with  great  jealoufy  by  all- 
his  fubjeCts  of  this  kingdom.*' 

On  the  30th  of  June,  the  Commons  prefented  a  fimilar  addrefs  j  and 
His  Majefly  was  pleafed  to  fay,  in  anfwer,  "  Gentlemen,  I  will  do  all  that 
in  me  lies  to  difcourage  the  woollen  manufacture  in  Ireland." 

Thefe  addrefles  were  fpeedily  followed  by  an  aCt,  10  &  n  W.  III. 
e.  103  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  wool,  yarn,  new  drapery,  or  old 
drapery  from  Ireland,.,  to  any  other  place  but  England,  on  pain  of  for- 
feiting fhip  and  cargo,  and  500!.  for  every  offence  j  no  acquital  in  Ire- 
land being  allowed  to  bar  a  profecution  in  England.  The  permifllon  to 
export  the  woollen  manufactures  of  Ireland  to  England  was  merely  il- 
lufive ;  the  duties  on  importation  into  the  latter  being  tantamount  to  a  prohi- 

*  Since  that  time  plenty  of  excellent  fuller's-earth  has  been  difcovered  in  Ireland. 
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bition.  Thefe  duties,  moreover,  were  feconded  in  their  effect  by  a 
duty  of  four  millings  in  the  pound  ad  valorem,  impofed  by  the  Irifh  Par- 
liament 10  W.  III.  c.  5,  on  all  old  drapery  (frize  excepted),  and  two  mil- 
lings on  all  new  drapery,  exported  from  Ireland ;  "  the  better,"  as  the 
obfequious  Commons  of  Ireland  obferved,  "  to  enable  His  Majefty  to  pro« 
vide  for  the  future  fafety  of  his  liege  people." 

By  i  A.  c.  12.  fed".  2.  the  Irifh  were  enabled  to  export  the  neceffary 
clothing  and  accoutrements  of  certain  regiments  belonging  to  the  Irifh  eftab- 
lifhment,  and  cantoned  in  the  Leeward  Iflands ;  but  by  3  &  4  A.  c.  8,  no 
woollen  manufacture  whatfoever  was  to  be  imported  into  the  plantations, 
but  what  had .  been  taken  on  board  in  England,  on  pain  of  forfeiture. 
The  3  G.  I.  c.  8,  and  5  G.  I.  c.  1 1,  had  for  their  common  object  the  pre- 
vention of  the  export  of  wool  or  woollen  manufactures  from  Ireland, 
Thefe,  however,  flill  found  their  way  to  foreign  countries :  but  the  fact 
being  detected  by  the  vigilant  monopolizers  of  England,  three  mips  of  war 
of  the  fixth  rate,  and  eight  or  more  armed  veflels,  were  appointed  by 
5  G.  II.  c.  21,  to  cruife  off  the  coaft  of  Ireland  and  Great  Britain,  with 
orders  to  take  and  feize  all  veflels  loaded  with  any  woollen  manufactures 
from  Ireland. 

By  all  thefe  highly  laudable  and  wife  expedients,  the  woollen  manufac- 
ture of  Ireland,  which  would  have  eclipfed  that  of  England,  at  leafl  as  the 
influenced  parliament  of  that  country  apprehended,  and  which  long  flrug- 
gled  with  effect  under  difficulties,  was  at  length  almoft  completely  annihi- 
lated, and  the  monopoly  of  England  perfectly  fecured  *  ;  but  whether  for 
the  ultimate  advantage  of  His  Majefly's  dominions,  collectively  taken,  may 
reafonably  be  queflioned. 

The  eflablifhment  of  the  different  branches  of  the  glafs  manufacture  in 
Britain  was  of  a  much  more  recent  date  than  that  of  the  woollen.  As  foon 
as  they  began  to  afford  confiderable  employment  to  the  labouring  part  of 
the  Engiifh  community,  and  to  yield  fuch  profits  to  the  undertakers  as  in- 
duced an  augmentation  of  their  number,  and  eventually  difpofed  the  legifla- 
ture  to  feel  a  folicitude  for  their  intereft,  the  ordinary  defideratum  of  grudg- 
ing avaricious  traders  was  acceded  to.  The  Legiflature  was  eafily  deluded 
into  a  belief  of  the  expediency  of  fecuring  a  monopoly.  And  a  mono- 
poly at  the  expenfe  of  Ireland  was  accordingly  refolved  on. 

*  See  table  N"  IX.  in  the  Appendix. 
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By  19  G.  II.  c.  12,  the  importation  of  glafs  into  Ireland,  from  any  place 
but  Britain,  and  the  exportation  of  glafs  from  Ireland  to  any  place  what- 
foever,  were  prohibited,  on  pain  of  forfeiture  of  mip  and  cargo,  and  a  pe- 
nalty  of  ten  ihillings  for  every  pound  weight  of  glafs  put  on  board,  or  on 
more,  on  the  mafter  and  every  perfon  aiding  and  afliiling  therein.  Had 
it  not  been  for  this  violent  and  unwarrantable  aft,  patiently  acquiefced  in 
by  the  fubordinate  and  mercenary  parliament  of  Ireland,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  Ireland  would  have  furpafied  and  underfold  Britain  in  the  glafs  manu- 
facture, as  it  certainly  would  have  done  in  the  woollen ;  for,  in  refpect  of 
all  the  raw  materials  taken  together,  the  former  was  as  favourably  circum- 
ftanced  as  the  latter  j  in  refpect  of  the  principal  ingredient  of  the  crown- 
glafs  manufacture  (kelp)  much  more  fo  *  ;.  and  in  refpect  of  cheapnefs  of 
labour  it  alfo  had  the  advantage.  In  fact,  the  glafs  manufactured  in  Wa- 
terfbrd,  a  few  years  after  the  Irifh  Parliament  was  compelled  by  a  unit- 
ed people  to  purfue  their  welfare,  equalled,  if  not  excelled,  any  of  the 
fame  kind  made  in  Britain,  notwithilanding  the  fkill  acquired  in  the  latter 
by  long  practice. 

The  monopoly  given  to  Britim  hop-merchants  was  another  evidence 
of  the  unlimited  influence  of  the  mercantile  fpirit  in  England.  Doubts 
having  arifen,  as  dated  in  5  G.  II.  c.  9,  whether  hops  were  among  the  ar- 
ticles which  might  be  imported  into  Ireland  from  the  plantations,  under 
4  G.  II.  c.  15.  it  was  declared  by  the  former  act  that  they  were  not,  nor 
to  be  imported  into  Ireland  from  any  other  place  but  Great  Britain  ;  from 
Avhence,  by  the  way,  there  was  a  duty  on  exportation  of  three-pence  per 
pound,  over  and  above  all  other  duties,  cufloms,  and  fubfidies,  as  fettled 
and  made  perpetual  by  i  G.  I.  fef.  2.  c.  12.  f.  5. ;  and,  in  order  to  perfect 
the  monopoly,  it  was  enacted,  by  7  G.  II.  c.  19.  that  all  hops  landed  in 
Oreat  Britain  or  Ireland,  except  Britim  hops  in  the  latter,  mould  be  burn- 
ed, and  the  mip  forfeited.  The  almoft  total  want  of  timber  in  Ireland,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  improvident  and  unreftricted  ufe  of  it  in  the  iron-works3 
about  the  clofe  of  the  i  yth  and  beginning  of  the  1 8th  centuries ;  and  the 
confequent  difpofition,  among  the  lower  people,  to  pilfer  fuch  as  might  be 
. ! [ '-•  ->q 

~~*7^ 
*  It  appeared,  as  before  noticed,  by  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Hurft,  before  the  Committee 

of  the  Privy-Council  in  1785,  that  kelp,  the  moft  material  ingredient  in  the  crown-glafs 
numufa&ure  of  England,  was  fupplied  by  Ireland. 
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left  in  the  fields,  and  happened  to  be  fuitable  to  any  of  their  exigencies, 
rendered  it  rather  hazardous  to  employ  any  part  of  a  capital  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  hops,  which,  moreover,  were  rather  too  uncertain  a  crop  for  the 
fmall  capitalifts  whp  engaged  in  farming  in  Ireland.  The  Irifh  therefore 
were  left,  for  one  of  what  may  be  called  the  neceffaries  of  life,  entirely  in 
the  hands  of  the  hop-merchants  of  Britain ;  and,  partly  oh  account  of  the 
uncertainty  of  the  crops  there,  obliged  to  pay  much  more  for  that  necefiary 
article  than  they  could,  one  year  with  another,  have  purchafed  it  for  in  other 
countries.  "To  prohibit,' 'fays  Adam  Smith,  "  a  great  nation  from  making 
all  that  they  can  of  their  own  produce,  or  from  employing  their  (lock  and 
induftry  in  the  way  that  they  judge  moft  advantageous  to  themfelves,  is  a 
manifeft  violation  of  the  moft  facred  rights  of  mankind*  " 

Under  the  paralyfing  influence  of  the  mercantile  fpirit,  the  legiilature  of 
Britain  really  treated  the  people  of  Ireland,  unprotected  as  they  were  by  an 
independent  parliament,  or  rather  wantonly  and  treacheroufly  expofed  to 
ill  treatment  by  a  dependent  and  mercenary  one,  much  worfe  than  that  le- 
giflature  did,  or  could  have  treated  the  people  of  any  of  thofe  countries 
with  which,  in  the  viciflitudes  of  politicks,  it  might  frequently  be  engaged 
in  war.  In  other  words,  it  imprudently  injured  thofe  who  were  deflined 
to  fecond  it  in  its  wars,  much  more  than  thofe  who  were  likely  to  become 
its  antagonifts.  The  meafures  already  noticed  mew  the  truth  of  thefe  af- 
fertions.  The  following  fchedule  of  duties  will  confirm  them : 

1784. 


Dutiespayablein  Great  Britain  on  the  import- 
ation of  the  following  goods  (not  French)  : 
£    s.    d.  -zoths. 

Duties  in  Ireland  on  Britifh  goods  import,  d. 
£    t.    d.  20ths. 

All  manner  of  woollen  cloths, 
the  yard,         -              -           2 
Stuff  made  or  mixed   with 

o 

6    4 

Old  drapery                   -        005   19^ 

wool,  ditto     -                        o 
Sugar  refined,  the  cwt.             5 
Beer  and  ale,  the  barrel,  32 
gallons           -                        o 
and  befides,  if  valued  at  2OS. 

5 
6 

1 

II     10 

9  J9rz 
5  I7l 

New  ditto  -  -  o  o  i  19^ 
i  13  ii  I3ft 

012  J85J 

per  barrel       -            -          o 
Spirits,  fingle  (  not  of  Britifli 
plantations),  the  gallon        o 

5 

3 

II    IO 

o  i8| 

023  —  — 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  86. 
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lO/ 


9  18    5     8 


9  18     5    8 


.  •,      9  18     5     8 
s$"     o    3  ii   12; 

every  lool.  value  on  oath     9  18     5     8 


Ib.  o     7     ?     3  », 


Cotton  manufactures  unrat- 
ed, not  brought  from  the 
EanVIndies,  forevery  lool. 
on  oath  -  -  29  ic  10  -  •  • 

and  befides,  for  every  lool. 
value,  grofs  price,  at  the 
candle  -  17  17  6  

Linen  and  cottbn  mixed,  for 

every  i  ool.  value  on  oath,  29  15  10 — 

Linen'cloth,  white  or  brown, 
Irtft,  free 

Ditto,  printed,  &c.  for  every 

I  ool.  value  on  oath  .  65  10  10  •  ••  -• 

Silk  {lockings  prohibited. 

Stockings,  cotton  or  thread, 

the  -down  pair  '.•»";  O  12  6 

and  befides,  if  cotton,  for 
every  lool.  grofs  price,  at 
the  candle  -  -'17176  

Wrought  filks  prohibited. 

Hops,  the  cwt.  -          6888 

Leather  manufactures  un- 
rated, for  every  lool.  va- 
lue on  oath  -  -  65  10  10  ••  • 

Gloves  of  filk  or  leather  pro- 
hibited. 

Chip  hats,  the  dozen,  me- 
dium between  large  and 
finall 

Candles  of  tallow,  the  cwt. 

Starch,  ditto      - 

Soap,  ditto         -  ;*.  ; 

Checks,  the  piece,  not  above 
10  yards 

and  befides,  for  every  lool. 
value  on  oath 

Bed-ticks  not  rated,  for  every 

i  col.  value  on  oath  -  29  15  10 •  9  15  8  8  * 

The  heavy  duties  in  the  firft  column,  impofed  by  the  Britifh  Parliament, 
placed  Ireland  on  a  level  with  .other  unfavoured  countries ;  the  moderate 


o  4  to  i 
198  io 
4  12  i  17 
278 


£.     J. 


dozen  pair 


9  18    5 


2    II 


every  I  ool.  value  on  oath     9   18     5     8 


056 
o  6  5 
o  5  ii 


»  Irilh  money.     Commons  Journals,  Vol.  ii.  p.  140,   Appendix, 
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ones  in  the  feeond,  impofed  by  the  complaifant  Parliament  of  Ireland,  gave- 
an  advantage  in  the  Irifh  market  to  the  Englifli  manufa&ures,  which  they, 
of  all  others,  leafl  deferved.  The  gloves,  the  tabbinets,  and  the  filk  hand- 
kerchiefs of  Ireland,  all  of  which  might  have  become  valuable  manufac- 
tures, were  felftmly  excluded  from  the  Britifti  market;  and  yet  they- 
have  never  fince  been  equalled  in  Britain.  This  was  pulhing  commercial 
envy  to  a  mofl  inexcufable,  extravagant,  unprofitable  length,, 

But  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  England  were  not  the  only  de-. 
fcriptions  of  people  who  obflrufted  the  welfare  of  Ireland  under  the  im- 
pulfe  of  felfifh  considerations ;  the  landholders  ajfo  concurred  in  the  impo? 
litick  purfuit. 

The  exportation  of  lean  oxen  and  cows  from  an  infular  country  to  any 
other,  fituated  at  a  greater  diftance  from  it  than  30  or  40  leagues,  and 
pofleffing  a  fufficiency  for  the  ufe  of  its  inhabitants,  can  never  be  attended 
with  fufficient  profit  to  induce  the  continuance  of  the  pra6bice.  England, 
was  the  only  country  lying  near  enough  to  Ireland  to  prompt  the  people 
of  the  latter  to  get  rid  of  their  redundant  flock  thus ;  and  even  in  that  coun- 
try, in  confequence  of  there  being  then  no  want  of  cattle,  thofe  of  the 
Irilh  yielded  very  trivial  profits,  notwithflanding  the  proximity  of  the  iflands. 
Yet,  from  this  fpecies  of  traffick  too,  the  traffick,  generally  fpeaking,  of 
a  poor  and  depopulated  country,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  exclude  the 
people  of  Ireland.  Accordingly,  by  15  C.  II.  c.  7,  the  importation  of 
Jbhck  cattle  and  fheep  was  loaded  with  a  heavy  duty ;  by  1 8  C.  II.  c.  25 
the  importation  of  great  cattle,  fheep,  and  fwine,  beef,  pork,  and  bacon 
from  Ireland  was  declared,  a  common  nuifance,  and  forbid,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture ;  and  by  32  C.  II.  c.  2,  forfeiture  was  extended  to  mutton,  lamb, 
butter,  and  cheefe,  and  made  perpetual :  fo  much  of  the  a&,  however, 
as  related  to  bacon,  was  repealed  by  5  &  6  W.  and  M.  c.  2. 

The  redundance  of  lean  flock  in  Ireland,  occafioned  by  this  prohibi- 
tion, had  the  effect  of  lowering  their  price,  and,  eventually,  that  of  fat 
cattle,  fo  much  as  to  give  rife  to  a  brifk  foreign  demand  for  Irifh  faked 
provifions ;  and  Ireland  foon  became  the  principal  country  m  Europe 
from  whence  butcher's  meat  was  exported.  But  butcher's  meat,  unlefs 
exported  to  a  country  fo  peculiarly  circumftanced,  in  refpeft  of  wealth  and 
demand,  as  England  has  of  late  years  been,  will  feldom  fetch  fuch  a  price 
as  to  enable  the  grazier  in  the  exporting  country  to  pay  a  high  rent  for  the 

land 
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land  he  holds.  Accordingly  the  rent  of  land  in  Ireland  was  formerly  very 
low  *.  When  it  began  to  rife  in  confequence  of  the  conjunct  operation  of 
other  caufes,  the  exportation  of  the  produce  of  paflure  would  generally 
have  declined,  had  it  not  been  for  the  growing  and  effectual  demands  of 
fiich  a  wealthy  country  as  England.  The  provifions  which  Ireland  has  of 
late  years  exported  to  other  countries,  have  been  of  very  little  value  in 
.comparifon  of  thofe  which  it  has  exported  to  England.  The  value  of  the 
beef  exported  from  Ireland,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  ending 
25th  March  1799,  was  ...  -  l-ii-i..^  :W  «£  424,534 

Of  this  fum  Britain  paid  tti -          --         r  «i»n  343,272 

Other  countries  the  remainder,  viz..         >*«*-.«'•         •*• 


The  value  of  the  butter  exported  fame  time  was  \«  '  949,266 

Of  this, fum  Britain  paid  -  -  «-  739>544 

Other  countries  the  remainder,  viz.  -  --  209,722 

The  value  of  the  cows,  oxen,  and  fheep  exported  fame  time  was  122,822 

the  whole  of  which  was  paid  by  Great  Britain.  The  total  paid  by  Great 
Britain  for  the  foregoing  articles  was  1,205,638!. ;  the  total  paid  by  other 
countries  was  290,984!.;  fo  that  the  former  purchafed  upwards  of  four 
times  more  of  the  butcher's  meat  and  butter  exported  from  Ireland  than 
the  latter* 

Not  flopping  with  the  gratification  of  the  landholders  of  England,  by 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  Irifh  cattle  and  provifions,  the  Britifh  go- 
vernment was  frequently,  and  at  a  late  period,  inveigled  into  gratifying 
the  avarice  of  a  few  contractors,  by  laying  embargoes  on  the  exportation 
of  Irifh  provifions,  for  the  oftenfible  purpofe  of  preventing  the  enemies 
of  Britain  from  being  fupplied  therewith ;  but  really  for  the  fole  benefit 
of  the  contractors,  who  thus  became  the  only  purchafers. . 

*  The  Buttevant  eftate,  purchafed  by  Mf.  Anderfon,  of  Fermoy,  from  the  Earl  of  Bar- 
ry-more, and  containing  2700  Englifh  acres  of  very  rich  land,  formerly  pafture,  was  let  in 
the  year  1706  for  i8ol.  3,-year,  The  leajfe  expired.in  1805  j  and  the  land  will  now  let  for 
upwards  of  40x30!.  a-year, 
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Thefe  difcouragements  would  naturally  have  urged  the  Irifh  to  for-" 
fake  paflure  and  purfue  tillage,  had  the  latter  afforded  them  a  better  prof- 
pect  of  gain.     But  firft,  the  corn-laws  of  England  laying  heavy  duties 
on  the  importation  of  corn,  unlefs  when  it  rofe  to  an  unufually  high 
price,  prevented  them  from  fending  the  produce  of  their  tillage  thither. 
Secondly,  the  want  of  certain  and  liberal  bounties  on  the  general  expor- 
tation of  corn  from  Ireland,  difcouraged  the  merchants  from  engaging 
therein.     Thirdly,  the  unobftructed  influx  of  corn  from  England,  under 
the  operation  of  the  Englifh  bounties  on  export,  tended,  during  plentiful 
years  in  England)  to  keep  down  its  price  in  Ireland,  and  thereby  to  dif- 
courage  the  farmers.     Fourthly,  the  landlords  of  Ireland,  for  a  long  time, 
reftrained  their  tenants  from  ploughing.     And  fifthly,  although  the  labour- 
ing poor  of  Ireland,  who  fubfifled  chiefly  on  potatoes,  inqreafed  confidera- 
bly,  there  was  no  fuch  increafe  of  thofe  different  claifes  of  people  by  whom 
bread  is  ordinarily  confumed.     A  great  portion  of  the  gentry,  with  their 
families^  refided  in  England  *,  and,  except  the  northern  weavers,  there 
were  fcarcely  any  manufacturers  in  Ireland*     In  fhort  the  Iri/h  corn  could 
not  reach  foreign  markets  with  a  profpecl  of  reafonable  gain ;  nor  had 
it  a  fufficient  market  at  home.     There  exifted  therefore  no  encouragement 
to  embark  in  the  expenfes  and  trouble  of  tillage,  and  abandon  the  lazy 
life  of  the  grazier. 

And  here  it  may  be  obferved,  that  although  Ireland  gained  by  her 
general  trade,  before  the  middle  of  the  lafl  century,  me  loft  by  her 
trade  with  Britain;  that  about  the  year  1727,  the  Englifh  took  from 
Ireland  generally  between  200,000  and  300,000  ftones  of  wool, 
yarn  and  worfled,  worth  130,000!.,  which '  when  worked  up  was 
worth  500,000!.,  and  alfo  linen  yarn  worth  upwards  of  90,000!.  which 
when  further  manufactured  was  worth  200,000!.  j  in  other  words,  that 
England  fecured  to  her  own  manufactures  480,000!.  a-year  on  two 

*  About  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  the  Irifh  abfentees  refiding 
in  England  were  numerous  beyond  precedent ;  comprifing  many  whofe  abfence  feemed  ut- 
terly "unallowable :  fuch  for  inftance  as  officers  of  the  Poft-office,  whofe  falaries  amounted 
to  6,oool.  a  year,  the  Mafter  of 'the  Ordnance,  Mafter  of  the  Rolls,  Lord  Treafurer  and 
Vice-Treafurers,  four  commiffioners  of  the  Revenue,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant's  fecretary,  the  clerk  of  the  crown  for  Leinfter,  Ulfter,  and  Munfter,  and  even 
the  Mafter  of  Revels,  &c. 

articles 
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articles  of  the  nature  of  raw  materials,  one  of  which  at  leaft  me  prevented 
the  people  of  Ireland  from  working  up  by  narrowing  their  markets. 
That  while  me  imported  thefe  articles  and  other  raw  materials  to  a  con- 
fiderable  amount,  fuch  as  hides  and  tallow,  from  Ireland,  all  the  articles 
which  fte  fent  thither  were  worked  up  to  the  utmoft. 
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SECTION    III. 

Irijh  Afts  favourable  to  Briti/h  Merchandize. 

WHILE  Britain  was  thus  vigilantly,  engaged  in  perpetual  hoflility 
againft  the  commerce  of  Ireland,  retaliation,  or  at  leaft  coun- 
teraction, might  naturally  have  been  expected  on  the  part  of  the  latter. 
The  fact,  however,  was  far  otherwife.  Inftead  of  remonftrating  loudly 
againft  this  cruel  oppreflion  ;  inftead  of  feduloufly  employing  all  the  means 
which  could  be  reforted  to  for  the  purpofe  of  defeating  its  effects ;  the 
parliament  of  Ireland  appear  to  have  patiently  acquiefced,  and  not  only 
acquiefced,  but  in  fome  degree  concurred  therein.  It  was  chofen,  as 
before  noticed,  for  the  life  of  the  reigning  prince  *,  by  that  fmall  num- 
ber of  perfons  among  the  Irifh  people  who  were  qualified  to  vote  f.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  people  had  no  influence  whatfoever  over  its  decifions.  It 
in  fact  reprefented  about  feven  hundred  thoufand  people,  intermixed 
xvith  about  thirteen  hundred  thoufand,  with  whom  they  co-exifted  in  a 
ftate  of  fmothered  warfare.  It  was  actuated  by  an  apparently  falfe  per- 
fuafion  of  the  neceffity  of  keeping  the  Roman  Catholics  in  a  ftate  of  de- 
bilitation ;  and  by  a  true  perfuafion  of  the  neceffity  of  yielding  to  what- 
ever meafures  were  confidered  as  conducive  to  the  profperity  of  Britain, 
on  whofe  fupport  alone  it  relied  for  protection  againft  the  majority  of 
the  Irifh  people,  whom  its  partial  and  rigorous  laws  had  alienated  and  dif- 
pofed  to  hoftility. 

The  firft  legiflative  procedure  which  evinced  an  unpatriotic  obfequiouf- 
nefs  on  the  part  of  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  to  the  views  of  that  of  Bri- 

*  By  7  G»  III.  €.3,  the  duration  of  parliaments  in  Ireland  was  limited  to  eight  years, 
with  the  view,  as  the  a&  fays,  of  ftrengthening  the  harmony  and  good  agreement  fubfift- 
ing  between  His  Majefty  and  his  people  of  Ireland,  and  being  produ&ive  of  other  good 
effefts  to  His  Majetty's  fubjefts. 

f  According  to  a  return  prefented  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  in  173*,  the  population 
of  Ireland  confided  theu  of  700,45 1  proteftants,  and  1,390,770  Roman  Catholics. 

tain, 
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tain,  was  the  anfwer  of  the  Commons  to  the  fpeech  of  the  Lords  Juftices 
in  1698,  on  the  fubject  of  eftablifhing  the  linen  and  fupprefiing  the  wool- 
len manufacture.  They  afiure  their  excellencies  that  they  will  heartily 
endeavour  to  eflablifh  the  linen  and  hempen  manufacture  in  Ireland,  and 
that  they  hope  to  find  fuch  a  temperament  in  refpect  to  the  woollen  trade, 
that  the  fame  may  not  be  injurious  to  England.  This  anfwer,  which 
feems  to  betray  a  certain  degree  of  reluftance  to  facrifice  the  valuable  and 
promifmg  woollen  manufacture  of  Ireland  *,  was  foon  followed  by  the 
act  (10  W.  III.  c.  5.)  before  noticed,  impofmg  a  duty  of  four  millings  in 
the  pound,  ad  valorem ,  on  all  old  drapery  (frize  excepted,)  and  two  mil- 
lings on  all  new  drapery  exported  from  Ireland. 

By  the  compact  of  1698,  Ireland  appeared  to  be  vefled  with  a 
difcretionary  power  to  protect  and  promote  the  linen  manufacture 
in  whatever  manner  might  feem  befL  But  far  from  employing  that 
power  to  injure  the  rival  manufacture  of  linen  in  England,  thus 
following  the  example  of  the  legiflature  of  the  latter,  in  the  cafe  of 
the  woollen  manufacture,  it  was  not  employed  even  as  far  as  a  fub- 
ordinate  legiflature  could,  and  was  authorifed  to  employ  it.  The  Irifh 
woollens  were  excluded,  by  heavy  duties,  from  the  Britifh  market ;  but 
the  Britifh  *  linens  foon  met  with  no  obftruction  in  their  progrefs  to 
the  market  of  Ireland.  By  2  A.  c.  4.  an  additional  duty  of  6d.  per  yard 
was  impofed  on  all  linens  imported ;  and  this  duty  was  continued  by  fe« 
veral  fucceflive  acts  during  the  fame  reign.  In  the  year  1717,  however, 
or  about  1 9  years  after  the  compact,  Britifh  linens  were,  by  4  G.  I.  c.  6. 
exempted  from  all  duties  on  importation  into  Ireland  fo  long  as  the  Irifh 
were  permitted  to  export  their  linens  directly  to  the  plantations,  as  were 
Britifh  cambricks,  lawns,  linen  painted  or  flained  in  England,  and  towelling, 
by  17  G.  II.  c.  i,  19  G.  II.  c.  2,  19  G.  II.  c.  6,  n  &  12  G.  III.  c.  i, 
which  impofed  duties  on  thefe  different  articles  imported  from  other  coun- 
tries. So  that  Ireland  was  obliged  to  admit  an  apparently  dangerous 
rival  into  her  home-market,  which  England  would  never  confent  to  dcf 
with  regard  to  her  woollens,  in  order  to  fecure  a  convenient  foreign 

*  The  woollens  annually  exported,'  about  the  year  1677,  were  worth  70,000!.  and  the 
balance  of  trade  was  then  400,000!.  in  favour  of  Ireland.  In  the  year  1700,  after  the 
reftri&ion  of  her  woollen  trade,  (the  balance  in  her  favour  amounted  to  22,272!.  only. 

Q  market 
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market  for  her  linen  manufactures,  the  fale  whereof  Britain  was  bound 
to  promote,  in  confideration  of  the  furrender  which  the  Irifh  had  made  of 
their  valuable  woollen  manufacture.  The  varied  encouragement,  however, 
which  the  Irifh  legiflature  gave  to  the  linen  manufacture,  and  which  the 
Britifh  government  could  not,  without  a  mofl  flagrant  qutrage  of  the 
principles  of  honor  and  juflice,  prevent,  had  the  twofold  effect  of  ren- 
dering this  rivalry  almoft  entire*/  harmlefs,  and  the  linen  manufacture 
fteadily  and  rapidly  progrefiive. 

Of  the  different  meafures  adopted  by  the  Irifh  legiflature,  to  promote 
the  linen  manufacture,  fome  flight  notice  mufl  here  be  taken ;  not  becaufe 
they  were  the  moft  prudent  that  might  have  been  devifed ;  but  becaufe 
the  manufacture  flourifhed  under  their  operation ;  and  becaufe  they  were 
almoft  the  only  ones  which  refcue  that  legiflature  from  the  charge  of 
having,  until  near  the  clofe  of  the  lafl  century,  totally  neglected  the  wel- 
fare of  Ireland. — But  before  thefe  meafures  be  noticed,  it  is  proper  to 
obferve,  in  conformity  with  the  drift  of  the  prefent  fection,  that  the 
Irifh  legiflature,  after  permitting  the  rivalry  of  the  Britifh  linen  and  cam-, 
brick  manufacturers,  patiently,  and  without  remonflrance,  fubmitted  to  a 
fignal  violation  of  the  compact,  on  the  part  of  England,  in  the  inftance 
of  fail-cloth. 

In  order  to  promote  the  foreign  fale  of  this  manufacture,  which  feemed 
likely  to  profper  exceedingly,  the  parliament  of  Ireland  in  the  i  pth  year 
of  George  II.  granted  bounties  on  the  exportation  thereof,  of  two-pence 
per  yard,  if  of  the  value  of  ten-pence,  and  under  fourteen-pence,  and  four- 
pence  per  yard,  if  above  fourteen-pence.  Thefe  bounties  were  foon  coun- 
teracted by  import  duties,  to  the  fame  amount,  impofed  in  Britain  by 
23  G.  II.  c.  33,  the  preamble  to  the  act  flating,  "  that  large  bounties 
having  been  granted  by  the  parliament  of  Ireland  on  fail-cloth  of  the 
manufacture  of  that  kingdom,  which  hath  encouraged  the  importation 
pf  confiderable  quantities  thereof  into  Great  Britain,  and  may  tend  to. 
the  prejudice  of  that  manufacture  therein,  &c."  Thus  was  the  Irifh  fail- 
cloth  manufacturer  denied  the  advantage  of  one  of  the  befl  markets  he 
could  find  for  the  produce  of  his  induflry  j  and  the  Englifh  fliip-owner, 
in  a  great  degree,  fubjected  to  the  monopoly  of  his  countrymen,  whofe 
fail-cloth  neither  was,  nor  is  fo  good  and  durable  as  that  manufactured  in 
Ireland.  This  proceeding  was  afterwards  followed  by  a  bounty  on  fail- 
cloth 
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cloth  exported  to  Ireland.  It  is  true  that  in  the  addrefies  of  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  England  to  King  William,  the  linen  manufacture  alone 
is  mentioned  ;  but  in  the  fpeech  of  the  Lords  Juftices  to  the  parliament 
of  Ireland,  the  linen  and  hempen  manufactures  are  coupled  together ; 
and  it  was  always  underftood  that,  being  analogous,  the  Irim  and  Eng- 
lifh  legiflatures  were  bound  to  give  them  equal  encouragement,  in  com- 
penfation  for  the  furrender  of  the  woollen  *.  Indeed  the  titles  of  the 
fucceflive  ads  of  the  Irim  parliament,  concerning  the  linen  manufacture, 
afford  fufficient  evidence  of  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion.  In  all  thefe 
titles  the  hempen  is  conjoined  with  the  flaxen  manufacture. 

It  appears  by  different  ftatutes,  of  old  date,  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
had  been,  for  many  years  anterior  to  the  Revolution,  in  poffeflion  of 
a  confiderable  trade  in  linens,  as  well  as  woollens.  The  Earl  of  Strafford 
in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Firfl,  gave  much  encouragement  to  the  for- 
mer. It  did  not,  however,  become  the  principal,  or  rather  the  only 
object  of  legiflative  folicitude,  in  behalf  of  manufacturing  induftry,  before 
the  reign  of  Anne  ;  although  an  act  paffed  in  that  of  Charles  the  Second 
which  feemed  to  evince  a  ftrong  inclination,  on  the  part  of  the  legif- 
lature,  to  promote  it.  By  this  act,  viz.  17  &  18  C.  II.  c.  9,  the  fum  of 
2oL  was  directed  to  be  levied  by  the  grand  juries  in  every  county,  ex- 
cept thofe  of  Dublin  and  Kerry,  at  each  Lent  affizes,  for  20  years,  and 
diftributed  in  premiums  of  lol.  for  the  beft,  61.  for  the  fecond  beft,  and 
4!.  for  the  third  beft  piece  of  linen,  30  ells  long,  and  one  broad,  fub- 
mitted  to  their  infpection.  By  the  fame  act,  the  fum  of  6,oool.,  levied 
by  the  parliament  on  the  kingdom  at  large,  was  to  be  applied  to  purchafe, 
in  each  province,  one  bleach  yard,  containing  four  plantation  acres,  and 
to  erect  a  wall  round  it,  and  iuitable  buildings.  It  likewife  fubjected  to  a 

*  "  Amongft  thefe  bills  there  is  one  for  the  encouragement  of  the  linen  and  hempen 
manufactures  ;  at  our  firft  meeting  we  recommended  to  you  that  matter,  and  we  have  now 
endeavoured  to  render  that  bill  practicable  and  ufeful  for  that  effect,  and  as  fuch  we  now 
recommend  it  to  you.  The  fettlemeht  of  this  manufacture  will  contribute  much  to 
people  the  country,  and  will  be  found  much  more  advantageous  to  this  kingdom  than  the 
\voollen  manufacture,  which  being  the  fettled  ftaple  trade  of  England,  from  whence  all 
foreign  markets  are  fupplied,  can  never  be  encouraged  here  for  that  purpofe  :  whereas  the 
linen  and  hempen  manufafiure:  will  not  only  be  encouraged  as  conjijlent  with  the  trade  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  will  render  the  trade  of  this  kingdom  Loth  ufeful  and  necej/ary  to  England." 

Extract  from  the  Lords  Juftices  Speech,  Sept.  27,  1698. 
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penalty  of  405.  every  landlord  who  mould  let  a  cottage  or  cabin,  not 
within  a  city,  fuburbs  or  walled  town,  to  any  perfon  not  holding  one 
plantation  acre  of  land,  and  covenanting  to  fow  one-eighth  thereof  with  flax 
or  hemp,  and  to  a  penalty  of  los.  every  tenant  who  fhould  neglect  to  do 
fo.  It  alfo  fubjected  to  an  annual  penalty  of  5!.  every  perfon  who  Ihould 
plough  30  acres  of  land  without  fowing  half  aix  acre  with  flax  or  hemp, 
and  to  an  annual  penalty  of  3!.  every  perfon  who  mould  plough  lefs  with- 
out doing  the  fame. 

In  the  reign  of  King  William,  there  did  not  pafs  a  fingle  act  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  linen  manufacture  in  Ireland ;  although  His  Ma- 
jefty  promifed  his  Commons  of  England  to  do  all  that  in  him  lay  to  dif- 
courage  the  woollen  and  encourage  the  linen  manufacture  there. 

The  fourth  year  of  Queen  Anne  was  that  in  which  the  Iriih  legiflature 
began  to  manifefl  an  unremitting  folicitude  for  the  fuccefs  of  the  linen 
manufacture.  From  that  year  to  the  nineteenth  of  George  the  Second, 
there  paffed  no  fewer  than  14  acts,  having  for  their  common  objects  its  en- 
couragement and  regulation ;  which  was  a  greater  number  than  had  patted, 
fmce  the  Revolution,  for  the  encouragement  of  all  other  forts  of  trade 
and  manufactures  put  together.  Thefe  acts  were  all  revifed,  their  ufelefs 
or  inexpedient  claufes,  provifos,  &c.  expunged,  their  beneficial  and  effec- 
tual ones  retained  and  confolidated  into  one  act,  viz.  190.  II.  c.  6. 
which  was  followed  by  a  fucceflion  of  others  fuggefled  by  different  emer- 
gencies and  accompanied  by  bounties,  &c. 

An  examination  of  thefe  acts  and  thefe  bounties,  with  the  view  of  dif- 
covering  how  far  the  former  were  well  devifed,  and  how  far  the  latter  were 
likely  to  be  faithfully  and  effectually  applied,  would  be  equally  fuper- 
fluous  and  tedious.  It  will  fuffice  to  fay,  with  regard  to  the  latter,  that, 
according  to  the  accounts  prefented  to  parliament,  there  was  difburfed,  by 
the  truftees  of  the  linen  and  hempen  manufactures,  from  the  25th  March 
1712,  to  the  fame  day  in  1783,  no  lefs  a  fum  than  888,813!.  and  that  the 
mpney  unaccounted  for,  or  not  properly  accounted  for,  to  thefe  truftees  by 
the  fecretaries  of  the  linen  board,  in  four  years  ended  in  1780,  amounted 
to  36,709!.  * ;  with  regard  to  the  former,  it  is  enough  to  obferve,  that, 

however 

*  The  a&ual  annual  grant  to  the  truftees  of  the  linen  and  hempen  manufacture  is 
2i,6ool.  befides  appropriated  duties;  making  in  the  whole  about  24,000!.  a  fum  which 

might 
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however  they  might  have  failed  in  bringing  the  linen  manufacture  to  its 
utmoft  perfection,  and  in  precluding  thofe  frauds  and  injurious  practices, 
originating  in  avarice,  which  tended  to  bring  it  frequently  into  difrepute 
in  foreign  markets,  they  had  the  effect  of  rendering  it  ultimately  a  fource 
of  prodigious  wealth.  So  that  the  province  of  Ulfter,  in  which  chiefly  it  is 
ftill  carried  on  fj  feems  likely  to  fufil  the  following  prediction,  hazarded 
by  Sir  John  Davies  in  compliment  to  King  James  the  Firft  :  "  When 
this  plantation  (that  of  the  Britifh  proteftants  in  the  province  of  Ulfter)  hath 
taken  root  and  bin  fixed  and  fetled  but  a  few  yeares  with  the  favour  and  blef- 
fing  of  God,  it  will  fecure  the  peace  of  Ireland,  affure  it  to  the  crown  of  Eng- 
land for  ever ;  and  finally  make  it  a  civil  1  and  a  rich,  a  mighty  and  a 
flouriming  Kingdome  f". 

The  table,  marked  No.  VII.  in  the  Appendix,  is  fufficiently  compre- 
henfive  to  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  progrefs  of  this  valuable  ma- 
nufacture ;  the  protection  whereof  is  almoft  the  only  fervice  of  the  Irifli 
parliament  anterior  to  1778,  which  can  refcue  it  from  the  imputation  of 
having  abandoned  the  commercial  welfare  of  Ireland. 

By  this  table  it  plainly  appears  that  the  linen  manufacture  of  Ireland 
has  thriven  exceedingly,  although  its  rival  manufacture  in  Britain  was  not 
only  not  fupprefled,  but  freely  admitted  as  a  competitor  in  the  Irifh  market. 
It  has  thriven  much  more  than  the  cherifhed  and  boafted  woollen  manu- 
facture of  England  j  for,  according  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  the  value  of  the 
woollens  exported  from  England,  on  an  average  of  the  years  1699-1700- 
1 70 1 ,  was  2,56 1 ,61 5!., onan  averageof  the  years  1 769-70-7 1 ,4,323,463!., 

might  be  expended  with  much  better  ultimate  efie£  in  improving  the  fyftem  of  hufbandry 
in  Ireland.  And,  in  truth,  if  the  fanners,  in  their  turn,  do  not  experience  the  bounty  of 
government,  they  will  have  abundant  reafon  to  complain.  But  the,y  are,  for  the  moft 
part,  Paptfts  forfooth  ;  and  the  weavers  are  moftly  proteftants.  When  mail  we  fee  an 
end  of  this  political  fatuity,,  to  fpeak  of  it  in  the  mildeft  terms  ?  The  linen  manufao 
ture,  valuable  as  it  is,  has  certainly  been  bolftered  up  long  enough.  It  is  high  time  that 
the  great  manufacture  of  the  land  mould  be  attended  to.  To  give  about  20  times  more 
to  the  former  than  to  the  latter  *  cannot  be  juftified  ;  but  the  converfe  eafily  might. 

f  The  immunities  enjoyed  exclufi vely  fry  proteftant  weavers*  wheel-makers,  flax-drefiers, 
and  others  under  19  G.  II.  c.  6.  probably  contributed  to  confine  the  linen  manufacture  in 
a  great  degree  to  the  province  of  Ulfter ;  where  the  proteftants  of  the  lower  clafs  were 
much  more  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  Roman  Catholics  than  in  the  other  provinces. 

%  Hift.  Trafts,  p,  192. 

*  See  Reports  of  the  Commiffioners  of  Account. 
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and  on  an  average  of  the  years  1790-1-2,  5,056,733!.  *:  and  according 
to  the  accounts  prefented  to  parliament  immediately  previous  to  the  Union, 
the  value  thereof,  on  an  average  of  three  years  ended  in  1799,  was 
7,771,808!.  Whereas  the  quantity  of  linen  annually  exported  from  Ire- 
land, during  the  period  ended  in  17 12,  was  1,439,833  yards,  and  that  ex- 
ported during  the  period  ended  in  1792  was  37,663,748  yards.  So  that 
the  export  of  woollens  from  England  was  little  more  than  trebled  in 
about  100  years ;  but  the  export  of  linens  from  Ireland  was  nearly  thrice 
trebled  in  a  period  of  70  years.  Why  the  Englifh  woollen  manufacture 
could  not  have  thriven  as  much  as  it  has  done,  in  the  event  of  its  rival 
manufacture  in  Ireland  being  fuftered  to  flourifh,  and  to  enter  the  Britifli 
market  as  freely  as  the  people  of  Ireland  were  compelled  to  let  the  linens 
of  Britain  enter  their  market,  is  a  queftion  whereof  the  decifion  mud  be 
left  to  the  ingenuity  of  monopolizers.  That  it  did  thrive,  notwithflanding 
the  rivalry  of  France,  flrengthened  inconfiderately  by  the  repreffion  of 
that  of  Ireland,  is  a  fact  which  will  be  found  to  embarrafs  the  decifion 
of  this  queftion  not  a  little  f. 

By  the  compact  of  1698,  the  people  of  Ireland  did  unqueftionably 
acquire  a  right  to  adopt,  if  they  thought  proper,  for  the  encouragement 
of  their  linen  manufacture,  the  very  fame  expedients  which  England 
might  adopt  for  the  encouragement  of  her  woollens.  They  had  as  good 
a  right  to  demand  the  abolition  of  rivalry  on  the  part  of  England  in  the 
cafe  of  the  linen,  as  England  had  to  preclude  imperioufly  all  rivalry,  on  that 
of  Ireland,  in  the  cafe  of  the  woollen  manufactures.  But  the  exercife  of 
any  right  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  which,  even  in  fpeculation,  was  likely 
to  prove  in  the  lead  degree  prejudicial  to  the  mod  trivial  manufacture 
of  England,  was  utterly  inconfiflent  with  that  illiberal  and  impolitic  fyflem 
which  the  latter  purfued  with  regard  to  the  former ;  and  in  which  the 
Irifh  parliament  bafely  concurred  :  a  fyflem  conflituted  of  acts  complete- 
ly obftructive  of  every  fpecies  of  Irifh  competition  in  the  Englifh  market  j 
reftrictive  of  almoft  every  fpecies  of  mercantile  and  manufacturing  induftry 
in  Ireland  ;  and  corroborative  of  that  Englilh  competition,  in  the  Irifh  mar- 
ket, which  tended  to  fofter  every  infant  manufacture  of  England,  and  to 

*  Eftimate  of  the  Strength  of  Great  Britain,  p.  208. 

•f-  It  it  well  known  that  the  woollen  manufactures  of  France  were  eflentially  ferved  by 
ths  clandeftine  importation  of  Irifh  wool. 
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overwhelm  every  fimilar  one  in  Ireland.  Whenever  any  manufacture 
or  branch  of  induftry  in  England  was  thought  to  require  encouragement, 
the  Irifh  parliament  readily  impofed  duties  on  fimilar  ones  from  other 
countries,  admitting  thofe  from  Britain  duty  free.  Whenever  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  Irifh  government  required  the  impofi  tion  of  duties  on.  mer-. 
chandize  imported,  the  Britifh  were  uniformly  exempted.  And  whenever 
an  infant  manufacture  in  Ireland  feemed  likely  to  rival  a  fimilar  one  in 
Britain,  the  fame  practice  was  purfued  ;  thus  opening  a  field  for  the  ufual 
efficacy  of  fuperior  Britim  capitals  in:  overpowering  the  unaided  induftry 
of  Ireland. 

The  exemption  of  Britim  cambricks,  lawns,  muflins,  towelling,  paint- 
ed and  flained  linens,  from  the  import  duties  occafionally  impofed  on  thefe 
articles,  has  already  been  noticed,  and  alfo  the  patient  conduct  of  the  Irifh 
Parliament  with  regard  to  the  glafs  manufacture,  hops,  &c.  Among  the 
other  acts  of  that  legiflature,  in  conformity  with  the  eftablifhed  fyftem, 
were  the  following  ones,  viz.  3  G.ILc.  2,  which  impofed  duties  on 
all  filk  manufactures  except  thofe  of  Great  Britain,  or  the  Eafl 
Indies— ii  G.  IL.c.  i,  which  impofed  duties  on  fluffs  called  Romals 
and  on  all  cotton  manufactures  except  Britifh — 2 1  G.  II.  c.  i ,  which  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  gold  and  filver  lace  except  Britim — 23  G.  II.  c.  2, 
which  impofed  duties  on  all  velvets  except  Britim — 33  G.  II.  c.  i,  which, 
impofed  a  duty  on  all  paper  except  Britim — 13  &  14  G..IJI.  c.  2,  which 
impofed  a  duty  of  5!..  per  cent,  on  various  goods  and  manufactures  not  the. 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  GreatBritain — 1 1  &  1 2  G.III.  c.  i,  which 
impofed  a  duty  on  all  herrings  except  Britifh,  and  15  &  16  G.  III.  c-3,  which 
impofed  a  duty  of  twofliillingsthe  barrel  on  wheat,  when  the  price  at  home  di4 
not  exceed  26  millings,  and  one  fhilling  the  cwU.of  flour  imported,  except 
Britim.  To  this  might  be  added  23  &  2,4  G.  III.  c.  19,  which  admitted 
the  wheat  of  Britain  into  the  Irifh  market,  under  a  duty  of  two-pence  the 
barrel,  and;  flour  under  a  duty  of  two-pence  the  cwt.  when  wheat,  im-, 
ported  from  other  countries,  was  liable  to  a  duty  of  IQS.  the  barrel,  and 
other  grains  in  proportion. 

At  the  time  of  paffing  the  act,  which  exempted  from  duty  the  filk  ma- 
nufactures of  Great  Britain,  there  were,  according  to  the  evidence  given 
before  the  Irifh  parliament  in  1784,  800  filk  looms  at  work  in  Ireland. 
Thirty-fix  years  after  there  were  but  50 :  and  thus  3,000  perfons  were 
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driven  to  beggary  or  emigration.  In  confequence  of  the  eflablifhment  of 
the  filk  warehoufe,  which  feems  as  attributable  to  an  anxiety  to  preclude 
the  alarming  diflurbances  which  frequently  happened  among  the  flarving 
filk  manufacturers  in  Dublin,  as  to  any  other  caufe,  1,528  broad  filk 
looms,  1,171  ribbon  looms  and  79  engines  were  at  one  time  employed; 
and  fupported  11,270  perfons;  the  value  of  whofe  labour  was  computed 
to  amount  to  140,000!.  a  year.  But  the  increafed  importation  of  filk 
manufactures  from  England  had  thrown  out  of  employment  780  looms  in 
in  1783  ;  and  thus  deprived  3,120  perfons  of  their  ufual  means  of 
fupport. 

At  the  time  of  paffing  the  act  which  exempted  Britifh  cottons  from 
duty,  viz.  the  year  1737,  the  cotton  manufacture  of  Great  Britain 
was  in  its  infancy  ;  the  quantity  of  cotton  wool  imported  hav- 
ing been,  on  an  average  of  five  years  with  1720,  only  2,173,287; 
and  in  46  years  after,  viz.  in  the  year  1783,  no  more  than  1 1  ,ooo,ooolbs. 
which,  by  the  way,  was  greatly  under  three  times  as  much  as  the  cotton, 
wool  and  yarn  imported,  in  the  year  ended  in  1808,  into  Ireland,  which 
ftill  imports  cotton  manufactures  to  a  confiderable  amount  *  ;  and  cannot 
as  yet  be  regarded  as  deriving  an  augmentation  of  wealth  from  the  ex- 
portation thereof.  This  exemption  would  probably  have  had  the  effect 
of  preventing  the  cotton  manufacture  from  thriving  in  Ireland,  even  if 
the  Irifh  had  been  permitted  to  import  the  raw  material  directly  from  the 
place  of  its  growth ;  but  this  permiffion  they  did  not  enjoy  before  the 
year  1779.  The  fmall  amount  of  the  collected  duties  on  filk,  cotton, 
and  paper  proves  that  the  duties  impofed  on  thefe  articles  were  fufficient 
to  give  a  decifive  advantage  to  Britifh  over  foreign  induftry,  in  the  Irifh 
market.  The  total  amount  of  the  duty  on  filk  manufactures  from  the 
year  1732  to  1783  inclufive,  was  only  7,105!.  195.  7d.  the  total  amount  of 
the  old  additional  duty  on  cottons  and  romals,  from  1738  to  1789,  was 
only  3,574!.  8s.  and  the  total  amount  of  the  duty  on  paper,  from  1761  to 
1789,  was  17,058!.  i6s.  id. 

In  fhort,  almoft  all  the  acts  affecting  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Ire- 
land, which  paffed  in  the  Britifh  and  Irifh  parliaments,  anterior  to  1779, 

* 

*  See  table  marked  IX    in  the  Appendix. 
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except  thofe,  in  the  latter,  which  related  to  the  linen  manufacture,  will  be 
be  found  to  aim  at  promoting  the  commercial  welfare  of  Britain,  exclu- 
fively  ;  at  reftricting  the  trade,  and  fupprefling  the  manufactures  of  Ire- 
land j  or  at  precluding  all  commercial  reciprocity  between  the  two  coun- 
tries. 

Even  after  the  Irifh,  by  a  bold  exertion  of  national  fpirit,  had  obtained 
a  free  trade,  and  eftablifhed  the  legiflative  independence  of  their  country, 
fubferviency  to  the  felfifh  commercial  views  of  Britain  (till  diflinguifhed 
the  conduct  of  the  Irifh  parliament ;  for  with  the  fchedule  of  unfair  du- 
ties, already  noticed,  before  their  eyes,  they  negatived,  by  a  majority  of 
94  to  32,  the  following  amendment  propofed  to  be  made,  on  the  i  rth  May 
1784,  to  a  refolution  for  an  addrefs  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant  for  his  wife 
and  juft  adminiftration :  "  And  to  entreat  His  Excellency  to  take  into 
his  ferious  confideration  the  diflrefled  ftate  of  the  manufactures  of  this 
country,  and  to  amire  him  of  the  confidence  we  place  in  his  wifdom  to  lay 
the  fame  fully  before  His  Majefty's  minifters  in  England,  and  to  co-ope- 
rate with  them  in  forming  a  more  liberal  arrangement  of  commercial  in- 
tercourfe  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  on  the  broad  bails  of  recipro- 
cal advantage  ;  a  meafure  which  would  doubtlefs  tend  to  the  mutual  profpe- 
rity  of  both  kingdoms  by  more  clofely  uniting  them  in  interefl  and 
affection."  The  effects  of  this  conduct  flill  continue ;  no  manufacture 
but  that  of  linen  ftanding  confpicuous  among  the  Irifh  exports. 
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Irljh  Afts  of  an  illufive  and  inefficacious  Nature,  profeffing  to  aim  at  the 
Attainment  of  public  Benefits. 

THROUGHOUT  the  greater  part  of  the  laft  century,  as  was  before 
obferved,  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  was  not  merely  regardlefs  of  the 
welfare  of  two-thirds  of  the  Irim  community,  but  may  fairly  be  con- 
fidered  as  in  a  ftate  of  hoftility  with  them.  The  remaining  third,  was 
too  inefficient,  in  point  of  numeral  flrength,  compared  with  the  popula- 
tion of  the  empire,  to  excite  any  great  degree  of  legiflative  folicitude  in  its 
behalf.  Befides  the  exclufive  diflribution  of  all  honours  and  offices  among 
the  individuals  who  conftituted  this  minority  of  the  Irifh  people,  the  habi- 
tual connivance  at  thofe  public  jobs,  peculations,  and  other  fraudulent 
practices  in  which  they  alone  were  engaged,  the  rigorous  laws  which  were 
patted  to  quiet  their  induftrioufly  revived  apprehenfions  with  regard  to  the 
enterprizes  of  their  compatriot  enemies,  and  the  illufive  acls  which  are  to 
be  confidered  in  this  fe&ion,  had  conjointly  the  effect  of  preventing  thofe 
murmurs  which  might  otherwife  have  broken  forth.  The  credulous  and 
unthinking  many  were  for  a  long  time  taught  to  confide  in  the  patriotifm 
and  prudence  of  the  parliament,  by  the  fharp-fighted  fewxvho  were  bribed 
to  deceive  them,  and  interefted  in  fo  doing. 

Of  the  a&s  in  queftion,  thofe  which  profefled  to  aim  at  the  encouragement 
of  tillage  in  Ireland  feem  particularly  worthy  of  attention,  not  only  on  ac- 
count of  the  paramount  importance  of  that  purfuit,  but  becaufe  they  will 
be  found  to  furnifh  indifputable  evidence  of  the  truth  of  this  aflertion,  that, 
notwithflanding  appearances,  the  real  welfare  of  Ireland  was  far  from 
being  the  governing  principle  of  the  Irim  legiflature,  fo  long  as  it  continued 
in  a  ftate  of  fubordination  to  that  of  Great  Britain,  and  fubjed  to  the  con- 
troul  of  the  privy  council  of  the  latter,  as  well  as  that  of  its  own,  the  crea- 
ture and  coadjutor  thereof*. 

*  The  reader  will  find  the  whole  corn-trade  of  Ireland,  fince  the  beginning  of  the  laft 
century,  fully  illuftrated  in  the  tables  marked  I.  II.  III.  IV.  in  the  Appendix. 
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It  Is  true  that  fome  of  thefe  acts,  if  compared  with  the  reft,  will  appear 
inadmiflible  among  the  illufive  acts  of  the  Irifh  Parliament ;  but,  if  com- 
pared with  thofe  exterifively  beneficial  acts  which  mail  be  confideredin  ano- 
ther fection,  the  reader  will,  no  doubt,  concur  in  the  propriety  of  their 
admiflion  into  this.  Befides,  by  concentrating  all  the  acts  which  effected 
the  tillage  of  Ireland,  antecedently  to  the  time  at  which  it  began  to  be  effi- 
cacioufly  encouraged,  a  more  connected  and  fatisfactory  view  will  be  af- 
forded of  that  peculiarly  important  fubject,  than  if  thefe  acts  were  brought 
under  confideration  apart  from  each  other,  according  to  their  refpective 
fhades  of  difference. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century  till  about  the  year  1732,  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  Irifh  appears  to  have  been  voluntarily  directed  to  tillage,  with 
a  view  to  export,  much  more  than  it  was  fubfequently  to  that  year,  and  an- 
terior to  the  year  1776,  probably  owing,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  then 
condition  of  its  trade  and  manufactures,  which  was  by  no  means  fuch  as  to 
afford  fufficient  employment  to  the  induftrious  and  laborious  part  of  the 
community.  The  woollen  manufacture  was  rapidly  declining  under  the  re- 
peated attacks  of  Britain  ;  the  linen  manufacture  was  in  its  infancy  ;  the 
manufacture  of  iron  was  loft  by  the  wafte  of  timber ;  the  importation  of 
cattle  and  provifions  into  England  had  been  declared  a  nuifance ;  in  (hort., 
the  Irifii  feemed  neceflitated  to  betake  themfelves  to  tillage. 

The  average  annual  excefs  of  corn  and  meal  exported  beyond  that  which 
was  imported,  during  the  period  which  ended  in  1708,  when  the  firft  til- 
lage act  began  to  operate,  was,  as  appears  by  the  table  marked  IV.  in  the 
Appendix,  48,248  barrels ;  whereas  the  fmalleft  annual  excefs  of  corn 
and  meal  imported  beyond  that  which  was  exported  fubfequently  to  1732, 
and  antecedently  to  1776,  was  11,824  barrels;  the  greateft  255,567; 
and  the  average  annual  excefs  during  20  years,  ended  in  1764,  150,895 
barrels. 

The  firft  act  which  paffed  in  Ireland,  purporting  to  be  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  tillage,  was  6  A.  c.  1 8  (year  1707).  The  preamble  to  this 
act  fays,  "  Forafmuch  as  it  hath  been  found  by  experience  that  the  ex- 
portation of  corn  and  grain  into  foreign  parts,  when  the  price  thereof  is  at 
a  low  rate,  hath  been  a  great  advantage,  not  only  to  the  owners 
of  the  land,  but  to  the  trade  of  the  kingdom  in  general ;  may  it 
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pleafe  Your  Majefty,"  &c.  There  is  a  flight  degree  of  ambiguity 
in  this  preamble,  from  whence  it  might  be  inferred,  that  Ireland  had 
already  derived  confiderable  benefit  from  the  exportation  of  corn.  The 
fact  however  is,  as  the  references  in  the  margin  of  the  aft  mew,  that  the 
difcovery  was  made  in  England,  from  whence,  under  the  bounties  of 
i  W.  &  M.  c.  12,  there  were  exported  annually,  during  a  period  of  fix 
years,  ending  with  1707,  on  an  average,  289,304  quarters  of  all  forts  of 
corn,  flour,  and  meal,  beyond  what  was  imported  *,  which  was  near  four 
times  as  much  as  ever  was  exported  from  Ireland  in  any  period  antecedent 
to  that  which  ended  in  1788,  when  the  liberal  bounties  of  1784  had  begun 
to  take  effect.  And  yet,  with  the  exception  of  two  periods  of  five  years 
each,  it  was  the  fmallefl,  and,  with  the  additional  exception  of  a  third  pe- 
riod of  four  years,  by  far  the  fmallefl  annual  excefs  of  exportation  that 
had  taken  place  from  England  from  the  firfl  year  of  the  lafl  century  till 
the  conclufion  of  the  period  ending  in  1 764. 

But  that  it  was  far  from  the  intention  of  the  Irifh  legiflature,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  words  of  the  preamble  jufl  cited,  to  employ  in  Ireland  the 
experience  obtained  in  England,  will  fufliciently  appear  by  a  comparative 
view  of  the  ads  i  W.  &  M.  c.  12,  and  6  A.  c.  18.  By  the  former  of 
thefe  acts  the  Englifh  obtained  bounties  of  five  fhillings  the  quarter  on 
wheat  exported,  when  the  price  thereof  was  at  or  under  48  fhillings,  three 
Shillings  and  fixpence  on  rye  when  at  or  under  32  fhillings,  and  two  mil- 
lings and  fixpence  on  malt  when  at  or  under  24  fhillings.  But  by  the  lat- 
ter the  Irifh  obtained  no  more  than  one  fhilling  and  fixpence  the  quarter  on 
wheat,  ground  or  unground,  when  the  price  was  at  or  under  fourteen  mil- 
lings ;  one  milling  on  barley,  bere,  or  malt,  when  at  or  under  ten  fhillings  j 
and  one  fhilling  on  rye,  ground  or  unground,  when  at  or  under  nine  fhillings. 

During  a  period  of  22  years,  ending  with  1707,  and  commencing  three 
years  before  the  bounties  were  granted,  the  medium  price  of  wheat  in  Eng- 
land, as  drawn  from  the  different  periods  in  Mr.  Chalmers's  table,  was 
338.  u yd.  the  quarter,  or  about  14  fhillings  below  the  exporting  price. 
What  price  it  bore  in  Ireland,  about  the  time  of  pafling  the  act  before-? 
mentioned,  the  writer  has  not  been  able  to  afcertain  ;  but  may  fafely  venture 
to  prefume,  that  it  was  not  20  fhillings  lefs  than  in  England ;  and,  confe^ 

*  Chalmers's  Eftimate,  p.  322. 
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quently,  that  the  Irifh  could  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  proffered  bounty, 
fmall  as  it  was ;  and,  confequently,  that  the  aft  was  merely  illufive  *. 
The  price  of  the  ftatute  quarter  of  middling  wheat  in  England,  for  1 09 
years,  ending  with  1794,  does  not  appear  to  have  reached  48  millings,  the 
exporting  price,  except  during  the  four  years  which  ended  with  1711, 
when  its  average  price  was  495.  9d.  But  there  will  be  found  very  few  pe- 
riods, throughout  the  laft  century,  during  which  the  middle  price  of  wheat 
in  Ireland  was  fo  low  as  14  millings  the  quarter,  the  price  at  which  the 
exporters  were  entitled  to  demand  the  bounty.  During  the  24  years  which 
fucceeded  the  paffing  of  the  acl;  6  A.  c.  18,  the  quantity  of  barley  and 
malt  exported  from  Ireland  was  only  707,371  quarters,  and  that  of  wheat 
only  223,310  quarters.  The  former  of  thefe,  if  exported  at  or  under  ten 
millings  the  quarter,  would  have  been  productive  of  a  premium  amount- 
ing to  35,368!.  us. ;  the  latter,  at  or  under  14  millings,  a  premium  of 
16,748!.  55.,  making  together  52,1 161.  i6s.  Whereas  the  premiums  paid 
on  all  forts  of  corn  exported,  between  the  years  1707  and  1732,  amounted 
to  no  more,  as  appears  by  the  returns  to  parliament,  than  18,035!.  73.  8d. 
or  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  premium  to  which  the  barley,  malt, 
and  wheat  alone  would  have  been  entitled,  if  exported  at  the  prefcribed 
prices  :  a  fufficient  proof  that  thefe  prices  were  far  from  being  the  ordinary 

*  Sir  William  Petty,  in  his  Political  Anatomy  of  Ireland,  p.  3 14-15,  fays,  the  price  of 
wheat  in  Ireland  in  1641  was  12  (hillings  the  barrel,  and  in  1652,  50  fhillings.  Mr.  Rye, 
in  a  little  tradt  on  agriculture,  publifhed  in  1730,  calls  12  millings  the  barrel  of  wheat,,  a 
favlng  price.  Mr.  Pierfon,  in  a  little  traft  of  the  fame  nature,  publifhed  the  fame  year, 
confiders  15  millings  the  barrel  as  the  middle  price.  In  another  little  tracl:  of  Mr.  Pierfon's 
the  price  of  wheat  is  ftated  to  be  10  millings.  In  a  return  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  1737, 
the  price  of  wheat-meal  is  ftated  to  be  1 1.  the  barrel  of  20  ftones.  The  average  of  thefe  dif- 
ferent prices,  exclufiveof  that  in  1652,  which  was  occalioned  by  the  devaftation  of  the  war 
then  terminated,  and  exclufive  of  the  wheat-meal,  is  about  193.  7d,  per  quarter  of  32  ftones, 
on  a  fuppoiition  that  the  barrel  of  wheat  then  weighed  20  ftones,  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  the  cafe.  If  the  barrel  was  reckoned  as  half  the  quarter,  the  price  was  il.  45.  8d. 
per  quarter.  The  hlghejl  price  of  the  quarter  of  wheat,  of  nine  bufliels,  in  the  Wjndfor 
market,  in  1641,  was,  as  appears  in  Dr.  Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  i.  p.  265, 
2!.  8s.  od. ;  the  lighejl  price  in  the  year  1730,  il.  16.  6d.  the  medium  of  which  is  2!.  2s.  qd. 
or  173.  7d.  more  than  the  average  price  in  Ireland.  The  average  price  of  middling  wheat 
was  il.  173.  7d.  the  ftatute  quarter,  during  a  period  of  five  years,  ending  with  1729,  as  ap- 
pears in  Mr.  Chalmers's  table  ;  but  during  the  preceding  years  it  was  only  il.  8s.  icd.  The. 
niedium  of  which  is  il.  133.  2|d.  or  8s,  6|d.  more  than  in  Ireland. 
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prices  in  Ireland  even  at  that  early  part  of  the  century.  Subfequently  to 
1732,  during  forty-eight  years,  the  import  greatly  exceeded  the  export  of 
corn  from  Ireland,  except  in  the  period  of  four  years  ending  in  1740,  and 
even  after  the  bounty  had  been  raifed.  During  15  years,  ending  in  1773? 
the  average  price  of  wheat  in  Ireland  was  50  {hillings  the  quarter. 

But  there  was  another  circumftance  which  contributed  to  render  the 
parfimonious  bounties  of  the  act  in  queftion  utterly  inefficacious,  with  re- 
ference to  the  encouragement  of  tillage ;  and  that  was  their  not  being  ac- 
companied, as  thofe  in  England  were,  by  high  duties  on  the  importation 
of  corn.  By  22  C.  II.  c.  13,  wheat  imported  into  England,  when  the 
price  did  not  exceed  535.  4d.  the  quarter,  was  liable  to  a  duty  of  16  mil- 
lings the  quarter;  rye  not  exceeding  405.  to  a  fimilar  duty;  and  alfo 
barley  and  malt,  not  exceeding  32  millings  ;  and  oats  to  a  duty  of  55.  4d. 
the  quarter,  when  not  exceeding  1 6  millings.  Thefe  bounties  and  thefe 
duties  had  conjointly  the  effect  of  encouraging  the  Englifh  farmer,  by  in- 
furing  to  him  a  reafonable  price  for  his  corn,  and  precluding  that  com- 
petition which,  notwith (landing  the  ingenious  reafoning  of  the  celebrated 
Dr.  Smith,  might  be  fhewn  to  be,  in  certain  refpects,  peculiarly  prejudi- 
cial in  the  farming  bufinefs  *.  They  had  alfo  the  effect  of  infuring  to  the 
confumers  a  regular  and  ample  fupply  of  corn  at  a  moderate  rate. 

But  the  home-market  of  Ireland  was  too  contracted  for  the  corn  which, 
confidently  with  reafonable  profit  to  the  grower,  the  country  was  compe- 
tent to  fupply.  The  Irifli  bounties,  at  the  prices  at  which  they  were  to  be 
given,  were  evidently  infufficient  to  attract  to  agriculture  any  confiderable 
mare  of  the  capital  and  induftry  of  the  ruricolar  people  of  Ireland,  with 
the  view  of  fupplying  foreign  markets  ;  and  the  want  of  duties  on  import 
left  thofe  who  happened  to  engage  in  it  expofed  to  the  difcourag- 
ing  effects  of  competition.  Hence,  agriculture  became  in  Ireland  a  pre- 
carious and,  generally,  unprofitable  purfuit;  and  the  confumers  of  corn 
were  eventually  fubjected  to  great  occafional  diftrefs. 

In  confequence,  probably,  of  the  landlords  having  experienced,  in  the 
payment  of  their  rents,  the  effects  of  the  former  circumftance,  they  fell 

*  If  the  nature  of  the  farming  .bufinefs  be  duly  compared  with  that  of  any  manufacture,  it 
will  be  found  that  much  of  the  reafoning  which  might  be  employed  in  behalf  of  competition 
in  the  latter  cafe,  is  inadmifiible  in  the  former.  But  this  is  not  a  fit  place  for  the  difcuffion 
of  this  queflion* 

very 
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very  generally  into  the  practice  of  retraining  their  tenants  from  plough- 
ing.    This  neceflfarily  tended  to  aggravate  and  render  more  frequent  the 
diitrefs  of  fuch  confumers  as  were  not  occupiers  or  owners  of  land.     In 
the  year  1727,  as  appears  by  a  letter  from  archbifhop  Boulter,  one  of  the 
lords  juftices,  to  lord  Carter  et,  dated  July  2oth  in  that  year,  *f  the  king- 
dom/' to  ufe  his  Grace's  words,  "  laboured  under  a  terrible  fcarcity, 
next  to  a  famine."     In  order  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  which,  and  to 
which,  his  Grace  adds,  "  Ireland  is  liable  upon  any  the  leail  accident  in 
the  harveft,"  he  announces  his  intention  to  forward  a  bill,  impofing  an 
obligation  on  the  occupiers  of  land  to  plough  five  acres  in  every  100. 
This  projected  bill  appears  to  have  been  for  fome  time  a  fubject  of  difcuf- 
fion  between  the  lord  juflice  and  his  principal  correfpondents  in  England ; 
for,  in  a  letter  dated  24th  February  1727,  he  apologizes  for  it  to   the 
archbimop  of  Canterbury,  telling  him  that  "  it  does  encourage  tillage  by 
allowing  any  premium  to  exporters  of  corn  ;  but  barely  obliges  every  per- 
fon  occupying  i  oo  acres  or  more  (meadows,  parks,  bogs,  &c.  excepted), 
to  till  five  acres  out  of  every  100."     The  alfurance  juft  quoted  fufficient- 
ly  indicates,  that  the  encouragement  of  tillage  in  Ireland  was  very  far  from 
being  the  object  of  the  Britifh  government ;  and  that  the  bounties  held 
forth  by  6  A.  c.  1 8,  were  not,  when  offered,  deemed  to  have  a  tendency 
to  the  end  profeffed,  but  confidered  as  merely  illufive,  as  well  by  the 
framers  of  the  bill,  as  by  thofe  who  have  fince  examined  them,  with  re- 
ference to  their  effects,  and  in  comparifon  with  the  bounties  granted  in 
England.     In  fact,  agriculture,  being  the  parent  of  manufactures,  and  ne- 
ceffarily  calculated  to  occafion,  by  its  extenfion,  a  vaft  increafe  of  people, 
the  Britifh  government,  under  the  influence  of  thofe  confiderations^  with 
regard  to  Ireland,  which  operated  in  the  early  part  of  the  laft  century 
with  undiminimed  force,  ftudioufly  either  aimed  at  the  difcouragement,  o£ 
refilled  the  encouragement  of  that  purfuit  in  Ireland,  while  it  was  as  ftu- 
dioufly encouraged  in  England. 

To  draw  into  the  hands  of  Britifh, manufacturers  and  farmers  the  whole 
of  the  wealth  derived,  by  a  fcanty  population  in  Ireland,  from  the  produce 
of  pafture  and  the  linen  manufacture,  would  alone  have  gratified  the  mo- 
nopolizers of  Britain,  fecondedby  the  flatefmen  of  the  day. 

That  there  prevailed  a  wifh  rather  to  diminim,  than  to  augment  the  po- 
pulation of  Ireland,  feenis  extremely  probable.  The  countenance  given 
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by  the  Britifh  government  to  French  officers,  employed  in  recruiting  in  Ire- 
land for  the  army  of  France,  is  a  flrong  evidence  of  fuch  a  wifh  *  ;  and  a 
fupplementary  proof  of  it  may  be  drawn  from  the  readinefs  with  which 
tranfportation  to  America  was  reforted  to  ;  not  merely  for  offences,  but 
for  that  idlenefs  which  the  reftrictive  and  oppreflive  laws  in  queflion  natu- 
rally occafioned.  The  number  of  convict  felons  and  vagabonds  ordered 
for  tranfportation  in  feven  years,  ended  in  1743,  was  1,920,  viz.  937  from 
the  province  of  Leinfter,  542  from  Munfter,  296  from  Ulfler,  and  145 
from  Connaught.  Of  thefe,  at  leaft  432  were  vagabonds;  but,  proba- 
bly, a  great  many  more ;  as  in  1 2  of  the  returns  which  were  made  to  Par- 
liament, and  of  which  that  from  Cork  was  one,  felons  and  vagabonds  were 
blended  together.  They  fold  in  Maryland  for  9!.  los.  per  head. 

The  compulfory  act  in  queflion,  viz..  i  G.  II.  c.  i  o,  required  that  after 
the    ift  November  1729,    every   perfon   occupying   100  acres  of  land 
at  a  greater  diflance  from  Dublin  than  five  miles,  mould  till  five  acres  in 
every   IQO,  bog,  mountain,  rocky,   craggy,  or   fenny   land,  woodland, 
meadow,  and  parks  enclofed  with  walls  or  pales  excep ted,  notwithftand- 
ing  any  covenant,  contract,  condition,  or  agreement  between  landlord  and 
tenant.     From  this  requifition  it  may  be  inferred,  that  the  quantity  of  land 
under  tillage   in   Ireland,   in  1727,    was  much  lefs  than  computed  by 
Sir  W.  Petty  in  1762,  or  upwards  of  half  a  century  before ;  for,  as  the  act 
required  the  tilling  of  five  acres  only  in  every  i  oo,  it  is  reafonable  to  pre- 
fume  that  there  were  not  at  the  time  more  than  about  three  acres  in  every 
i  oo  in  a  ftate  of  tillage ;  and  as  the  profitable  land,  including  meadows 
and  parks,  did  not  confifl  of  more  than,  nor  perhaps  fo  much  as  eight 
millions  of  acres  Irifli  meafure,  that  there  were  not,  confequently,  more 
than  240,000  acres  of  ploughed  land,   which  was  260,000  lefs  than  in 
the  time  of  Sir  W.  Petty.     Even  in  the  year  1730,  in  the  event  of  the  re- 
quifition having  been  complied  with,  there  could  not  have  been  more  than 
400,000  acres  in  tillage,  which  was  100,000  mort  of  the  number  computed 
by  Sir  W.  Petty. 

srThis  extraordinary  act  appears  to  have  had  but  little  efficacy  in  fupply- 
ing    the    home-market,    during  three    years    which   fucceeded   it ;     for 

*  See  archbifliop  Boulter's  letter  to  the  duke  of  Newcaftle,  dated  Oftober  I4th,  1730: 
This  pra<ftice  is  fpoken  of  more  at  large  in  the  inquiry  into  the  progrefs  and  magnitude  of 
the  population  of  Ireland.  .  ->Q~ 
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though  the  average  annual  furplus  of  corn  exported,  exceeded  the  quan- 
tity imported,  it  fell  fhort  of  the  excefs  of  exported  over  imported  corn, 
during  any  period  but  two,  from  the  beginning  of  the  century.     Subfe- 
quently  to  the  year  1732,  it  appears  to  have  been  wholly  inefficacious  ;  the 
quantity  of  corn  imported  having  exceeded  that  which  was  exported  dur- 
ing 40  years,  with  the  exception  of  one  period  of  four  years  ended  in 
1740.     Its  operation  muft  indeed  have  been,  in  foine  degree,  counteract- 
ed by  the  fuppreffion  of  the  tithe  agiftment,  or  tithe  on  dry  and  bar- 
ren cattle ;  an  event  which  may  be  confidered  as  tantamount  to  giving  a 
premium  to  the  grazier.     This  tithe,  with  which  the  Irifh  landlords  had 
been  for  fome  time  diffatisfied,  fell  under  difcufiion  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons on  the  1 8th  of  March  1735  ;  when  a  refolution  was  carried  by  1 10 
againft  50,  declaring  it  to  be   "  grievous,  burdenfome,  and  injurious  t& 
tie  Proteftant  intereft  *."     That  it  was  more  grievous  or  burdenfome  than 
any  other  tithe  may  well  be  queftioned  ;  that  it  was  injurious  to  the  Protef- 
tant intereft  can  hardly  be  believed  by  thofe  who  perceive  how  eminently 
fo  its  fuppreflion  has  proved.     Parochial  unions  were  thereby  rendered 
more  necefiary  than  before,  in  order  to  afford  fuitable  maintenance  to  the 
clergy  f.     The  number  of  paftors  was  eventually  diminimed,  and  the  dif- 
ficulty of  performing  the  paftoral  duties  of  courfe  increafed.     Befides,  the 
fplendid  incomes  which,  in  confequence  of  the  great  recent  increafe  of 
tillage,  feveral  of  the  clergy  came  at  length  to  derive  from  their  benefices," 
naturally  allured  them,  in  many  inftances,  into  certain  modes  of  living  by 
no  means  favourable  to  the  extenfion  of  the  Proteftant  religion.  But  in  the' 
early  part  of  the  laft  century,  few  meafures,  however  objectionable,  were 
refilled,  with  which  the  Proteftant  intereft  could,  even  by  fophiftical  rea- 
foning,  be  linked  ;  nor  does,  the  delufion  feem  as  yet  to  be  wholly  diffipat- 
ed.     The  Proteftant  intereft  is  ftill  fuccefsfully  employed  as  a  fubterfuge  . 
by  thofe  who  aft  under  no  other  impulfe  than  the  amor -fceleratus  habendi* 
A  few  years  after  palling  the  obligatory  aft  which  has  juft  been  difmified, 
there  patted  one,  viz.  5  G.  II.  c.  8,  the  object  thereof  was  rather  to  a/lift 
the  linen  and  hempen  manufactures,  than  to  promote  the  tillage  of  Ire- 

*  This  tithe  was  finally  aboliflred  by  .40  G.  III.  c.  23. 

f  The  number  of  parifhes  in  Ireland  is  2,436  j  the  number  of  benefices  or    unions, 
the  number  of  churches,  1,0015  and  the  number  of  glebe-houfes,  355. 
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land.  It  exempted  from  tithe,  wafle  land  employed  in  the  culture  of  flax, 
hemp,  or  rape.  And  twenty-four  years  after,  the  inefficacy  of  compul- 
fion  with  regard  to  tillage  being  fully  proved,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  corn 
tables  in  the  Appendix,  which  mew  that  the  excefs  of  corn  imported  be- 
yond that  which  was  exported  had  become  unprecedentedly  great,  recourfe 
was  had  to  an  aft  of  a  remunerative  nature  j  but  how  far  calculated  to  at- 
tain  the  end  profeflfed,  the  reader  may  judge  by  the  bounties  it  offers, 
without  looking  for  its  effects  in  the  tables  in  the  Appendix.  The  facl:  is,, 
thofe  who  exercifed  the  powers  of  government  in  Ireland,  occafionally 
wifhed  to  preclude  the  diftrefles  of  the  Irifh  people,  by  fecuring  a  fufficient 
home  fupply  of  corn ;  but  it  was  far  from  their  intention  to  encourage  the 
tillage  of  Ireland,  fo  as  to  give  the  people  the  full  benefits  refulting  from  a 
fpirited  purfuit  thereof. 

The  acl  in  queftion,  viz.  29  G.  II.  c.  9,  begins  with  a  truth  which  ought 
to  have  operated  more  efficacioufly  on  the  Irim  legiflature  than  it  did.  The 
truth  alluded  to  is  thus  expreffed  in  the  preamble  of  the  acl ;  "  whereas  a 
liberty  of  exporting  grain,  under  proper  regulations,  will  be  a  great 
means  of  promoting  tillage,  and  thereby  preventing  the  extreme  neceflity 
to  which  the  poor  of  this  kingdom  have  been  too  frequently  reduced, 
through  want  of  provifions,  &c." 

The  encouragement  which  the  acl  then  holds  forth,  confifts  in  the  fol- 
lowing paltry  bounties,  viz.  two  millings  the  quarter  on  wheat  exported, 
not  exceeding  24  millings ;  one  milling  and  fix-pence  on  rye  not  exceed- 
ing 14  millings;  the  fame  on  bere,  barley,  and  malt  not  exceeding  12 
millings ;  and  one  milling  on  oats  not  exceeding  fix  millings.  The  quar- 
ters of  wheat  and  rye  to  weigh  forty  ftones ;  the  quarters  of  bere  and  bar- 
ley, 24  ftones ;  the  quarter  of  malt,  20  ftones,  and  the  quarter  of  oats, 
22  ftones.  The  framers  of  the  acl:  certainly  could  not  have  believed  that 
thefe  bounties,  unaccompanied  as  they  were  by  duties  on  corn  imported, 
were  calculated  to  promote  the  tillage  of  Ireland  ;  nor  can  it  be  conceived 
that  any  intelligent  perfon  could  be  thus  perfuaded.  The  bounty  on  wheat 
was  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  that  which  was  granted  in  England  67 
years  before :  and  the  exporting  price  at  which  that  bounty  could  be  ob- 
tained was  not  much  more  than  one-third  of  the  price  at  which  the  bounty 
could  be  obtained  in  England ;  nor  was  it  more  than  one  half  of  the  aver- 
age price  of  wheat  in  Ireland  at  the  time  of  paffing  the  acl :  whereas  the 
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average  price  of  wheat  in  England,  about  the  time  of  pafling  the  firft 
bounty  aft  there,  was  little  more  than  half  the  price  at  which  it  could  be 
exported  under  the  bounty.  The  fame  obfervations  are  applicable  to  rye, 
and  nearly  fo  to  barley.  The  Englifh  act,  it  is  true,  held  forth  no  bounty 
on  the  exportation  of  oats  or  barley ;  but  thofe  which  were  offered  by  the 
Irifli  act,  befides  being  trivial,  were  illufive ;  as  the  average  price  of  oats 
in  Ireland  was  6s.  6d.  more,  or  upwards  of  twice  the  price  at  which 
the  export  bounty  could  be  .obtained ;  and  the  average  price  of  barley 
was  is.  6d.  more. 

Befides,  it  is  to  be  obferved,  that  this  act  did  not  in  reality  offer  what 
deferved  to  be  called  a  greater  bounty  on  the  exportation,  at  leafl  of 
wheat,  than  was  offered  by  the  inoperative  act  of  6  A.  c.  18,  paffed 
near  half  a  century  before :  for  at  the  time  of  pafling  the  latter,  corn  was 
fold  by  the  meafures  appointed  by  7  W.  III.  c.  24,  which  were  the  peck 
containing  two  gallons  of  272!  cubical  inches  each,  the  bufhel  eight  gal- 
lons, and  fo  on ;  confequently  the  medium  weight  of  the  quarter  of 
wheat  was  probably  between  32  and  33  ftones;  and  of  courfe  is.  6d. 
bounty  in .  that  cafe  was  nearly  equal  to  two  millings  in  the  cafe  before 
us ;  the  exporter  getting  only  2d.  or  2ld.  per  quarter  more  in  this  than 
in  that. 

It  is  likewife  to  be  obferved,  that  as  the  people  of  Ireland  had  almoft 
entirely  forfaken  tillage,  a  trifling  increafe  of  bounties,  or  any  other  than 
ample  permanent  bounties,  feconded  by  duties  on  importation,  were  evi- 
dently inefficient  to  induce  them  to  turn  their  capitals  to  that  purfuit, 
and  abandon  the  lazy  life  of  the  grazier* 

The  next  tillage  act,  which  pafled,  was  the  31  G.  II.  c.  3.  The 
primary  object  of  this  act  was  to  fupply  the  city  of  Dublin  with  corn,  by 
means  of  bounties  on  the  inland  carriage  thereof  to  that  city  *.  But  the 
framer  of  it  had  doubtlefs  in  view,  as  a  fecondary  object,  the  encouragement 
of  tillage  in  Ireland  j  and  both  thefe  objects  were  attained ;  the  latter,  how- 
ever, only  to  a  certain  degree.  The  preamble  of  it  flates  that  the  in- 
habitants of  Dublin  had  frequently  been  reduced  to  great  diftrefs  for 
want  of  corn.  It  was  there  indeed  that  fuch  diftrefs  was  chiefly  felt ; 

*  In  the  early  part  of  the  lafl  century,  Dublin  was  one  of  the  ports  from  whence  the 
greateft  quantity  of  corn  was  exported.  In  the  year  1714,  there  were  exported  from  thence 
43>837  average  barrels  of  all  forts  of  grain.  From  all  Ireland  212,725. 
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as  may  be  inferred  from  a  comparative  flatement  of  the  importations  into 
it,  and  thofe  into  all  parts  of  Ireland,  prefented  to  parliament  fome  years 
after  the  aft  began  to  take  effect.  By  this  flatement  it  appears,  that  from/ 
the  year  ended  in  March  1744,  to  that  which  ended  in  March  1733,  the 
quantity  of  wheat  imported  into  Dublin  was  480,013  quarters,  while  that 
imported  into  all  parts  of  Ireland  was  only  607,999  quarters ;  and  that 
the  quantity  of  flour  imported  into  Dublin,  during  the  fame  period,  was 
1,069,977  cwt.  that  imported  into  all  parts  of  Ireland  only  1,678,003. 

This  fingular  meafure,  which  was  to  take  effect  from  the  firfl  of  June* 
1758,  though  liable  to.  confiderable  objections,  was  productive  of  bene- 
ficial effects.  Compared  with  the  expedient  of  giving  a  bounty  on  the 
carriage  of  corn  coaftways  to  Dublin,  which  was  adopted  ten  years  after- 
wards, it  appeared  to  considerable  difadvantage  ;  and  compared  with  the 
liberal  and  efficacious  bounties  on.  the  exportation  of  corn,  the  prudent  re- 
gulations refpecting  it,  and  the  duties  affecting  its  unneceffary  Importation, 
which  diftinguimed  the  year  1 784,  and  on  the  effects  of  which  it  will  be  ne- 
eeffary  to  dwell  for  fome  time,  facts  will  mew  that  it  had  very  little  claim 
to  approbation.  If  viewed,  however,  with  reference  to  the*  controling 
policy  of  Britain,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  its  author  may  be  confidered  as 
entitled  to  fome  praife  both  for  ingenuity  and  patriotifm. 

The  bounties  on  exportation  which  were  granted  in  'England  had 
the  general  effect  of  preventing  fcarcity  from  being  experienced  ia 
any  part  of  that  kingdom;  and  it  muft  have  been  fufficiently  evident 
that  fimilar  bounties  would  have  produced  fimilar  effects  in  Ireland. 
But  had  fuch  bounties  been  granted  in  the  latter,  feconded  by  heavy 
duties  on  importation,  as  in  the  former,  the  corn  of  England  would  have 
been  excluded  from  the  market  of  Ireland  j  and  would,  moreover^  have 
found  a  formidable  rival  in  foreign  markets ;  both  of  which  circiimftances 
would  have  been  utterly  inconfiftent  with  that  churlifh  impolitic  fyftem 
which  England  had  long  purfued,  and  feemed  determined  to  purfue  with 
regard  to  Ireland.  Befides  this  act  was  framed  much  about  the  time  when 
the  corn  trade  of  England  was  at  its  height,  and  promifed  to  become  a  moft 
important  branch  of  commerce  •*;  Had  the -expedient  of  granting  boun- 

*  Excefs  of  exports  of  all  forts  of  grain  from  England : 

Average  of  5  years  ending  with  1754     1,080,077  quarters. 
5  years  ditto      1759        273,805  ditto. 

y  years         ditto      1764        676,117  ditto.  Chalmers's  EJ}imate,v.2$2, 

ties 
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ties  on  exportation,  in  order  to  infure  an  ample  and  conftant  fupply  of 
corn  in  the  home  market,  been  merely  fpeculative,  it  ought  to  have  been 
reforted  to,  for  a  mort  time  at  leaft,  on  account  of  its  apparent  eligibility. 
But  it  was  not  merely  fpeculative.  The  legiflature  of  Ireland  had  a  fuH 
and  fatisfa&ory  practical  proof  of  its  efficacy  in  the  cafe  of  England.  In 
68  years  ending  with  1764,  fix  years  after  the  inland  bounty  began  to 
operate  in  Ireland,  and  when  the  exports  of  corn  from  England,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  ihereafed  confumption  at  home,  ceafed  to  exceed  the  im- 
ports, the  number  of  quarters  of  all  forts  of  corn  exported  from  Eng- 
land, after  deducting  for  the  number  imported,  was  33,415,239;  which, 
as  oats  were  excluded  from  the  bounty,  probably  brought  into  the  country 
not  lefs  than  41,769,0481;;  and  all  this  rime  the  general  average  price  of 
wheat' was  no  more  than  il.  133.  4d.  the  quarter.  Thiswas>;  on  an  ave- 
rage, upwards  of  600,000!.  a  year.  Mr.  Chalmers  fays  that  England 
gained  a  million  annually. .  And  this  gain  was  obtained  by  bounties  to 
Englifh  merchants,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  5,957,085,  or  about 
87,604!.  35.  9d.  on  an  average -each  year.  In  other  words,  the  nation 
gained  41,769,048'!.  in  68  years,  at  ari  expenfe  of  5,957,0851.,  paid  to 
its  own  merchants,  while  the  home  confumers  of  corn  were  amply  fup- 
plied.  But  the  time  was  not  yet  come  when  Ireland  could  refort  to 
the  beft  expedients,  even  for  the  purpofe  of  fupplying  her  -  population 
'with  food. 

During  about  16  years  after  the  inland  bounty  began  to  operate,  the 
imports  ftill  continued  to  exceed  the  exports  of  corn ;  and  would  no 
doubt  have  continued  much  longer  had  not  an  increafe  of -bounties  on 
exportation  taken  place  in  1 773-4.  The  importation  of  corn  was,  it  is  true, 
greatly  diminifhed  by  the  inland -bounty  ;•  but  it  would  not  only  have  been 
'completely -precluded,  but  alfo  fucceeded  by  -a r  very  lucrative  export,  if 
the  money  employed  in  that  bounty  had  been  expended  in  bounties  on  ex- 
portation ;'  and  the  confumers  of  corn  would  have  been  better  fupplied. 
The  amount  of  the  inland  carriage  bounty,  for  eleven  years  ended  in  1772, 
•was  153,9-3*1.  The  fmatteft  average  exfeefs,of  corn  imported  beyond  that 
which  was  exported}  from  the  commencement  of.  the  bounty  to  the  period 
ended  in  1772,  was  that  in  the  period  ended; in  1768.,  and  which  amount- 
ed to-f 7 1 ,202  barrels  of  all  forts  of  corn.  The  average  excefs  of  corn  im- 
v"  ported j, during-  the  period  which  immediately  preceded  that  in  which  the 
boanty.w.as  granted,, was  190^184 "barrels,  an4  this  was  the  greateft  ave- 
rage 
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rage  excefs  that  happened  in  the  century,  except  in  the  period  of  four 
years  ended  in  1 748.  Now  if  the  former  be  deducted  from  the  latter,  and 
the  remainder,  viz.  1 18,982  barrels,  betaken  as  the  average  annual  excefs 
of  imports  precluded  by  the  bounty,  the  number  of  barrels  thus  precluded 
will  be  feen  to  amount,  in  eleven  years,  to  1,308,802,  which,  eftimated  at 
175.  the  barrel,  on  an  average,  were  worth  1,112,481!.  14$.  So  that  the 
Irifh  people  paid  annually  13,993!.  148.  6|d,  to  fave  that  fum,  while  the 
Englifh  people  paid  87,604!.  35.  9d.  to  gain  614,250!.  annually;  and  the 
confumers  of  corn  were  better  fupplied  in  England  than  in  Ireland :  for 
hi  the  former  the  general  average  price  of  wheat  was  il.  135.  4d.  the 
quarter  of  32 £  flones,  and  in  the  latter  2!.  los.  the  quarter  of  40  ftones. 
Ireland  fpent  her  money,  like  a  fpendthrift,  to  keep  off  demands :  Eng- 
land laid  out  hers,  like  a  merchant,  to  encreafe  wealth.  When  Ireland 
was  permitted  to  refort  to  the  Englifh  bounties  and  protecting  duties 
fhe  gained,  in  ten  years  ended  in  1795,  4,042,811!.  73.  9|d.  or  about 
404,281!.  2s.  9d.  on  an  average  each  year  ;  and  there  never  was  a  more 
ample  fupply  of  corn  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  though  there  had  been  a 
great  fcarcity  of  it  juft  before. 

The  amount  of  the  bounties  paid  for  the  carriage  of  corn  to  Dublin, 
from  the  year  ended  in  1762  to  the  year  ended  in  1784,  the  year 
in  which  the  efficacious  export  bounties  were  granted,  including  canal 
bounties  for  two,  and  coaflways  bounties  for  five  years,  amounted  to 
882,1491.  This  fum,  even  had  the  greatefl  importation  of  corn  that  ever 
happened  in  Ireland,  viz.  that  of  the  period  ended  in  1748,  continued  to 
be  requifite  throughout  the  period  of  22  years,  would  not  have  faved  the 
country  fix  millions  of  money.  But  had  it  been  applied  in  export  bounties 
it  would  have  brought  into  the  country  clear,  as  in  England,  upwards  of 
that  fum.  Or  rather,  had  the  legiflature  of  Ireland  offered  as  liberal 
bounties  on  the  exportation  of  corn  as  were  granted  on  its  tranfportation 
to  Dublin,  from  the  year  1762  to  1784  inclufive,  the  nation  might  on  an 
average  have  annually  gained?  as  it  did  fubfequently  to  that  year,  404,28 1 1. 
or  near  nine  millions  in  the  22  years,  inftead  of  faving^  at  the  utmoft, 
lefs  than  fix  millions  *.  Ireland  would  befides  have  enjoyed  all  the  im- 
portant benefits  refulting  from  extenfive  and  profperous  tillage  22  years 

before 

*  The  total  amount  of  the  bounty  paid  on  the  exportation  of  grain  from  England  in 
36  yearp,  beginning  wkh  the  bounty  and  ending  in  1724,  was  1,580,889!,     The  l»nd-<:ar- 
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before  {he  did  fo ;  and  the  people  would  have  been  refcued  from  occafional 
diftrefs,  as  they  were  after  the  year  1784. 

In  the  year  ended  25th  March  1786,  after  the  effective  bounties  on  ex- 
portation were  offered,  there  were  exported  from  the  ports  of  Drogheda, 
Dundalk  and  Wexford  10,606  barrels  of  barley  and  malt,  63,275  of 
oats,  7,774  cwt.  of  flour,  32,282  barrels  of  oatmeal,  and  2,423  barrels 
of  wheat.  This,  or  indeed  an  adequate  fupply  might  have  been  drawn 
from  thefe  three  ports  only,  by  means  of  a  bounty  on  the  carriage  of  corn 
coaftways,  much  lower  than  that  which  was  paid  on  its  carriage  by  land.  But 
liberal  bounties  on  exportation  would  have  totally  precluded  the  neceffity 
of  fupplying  Dublin,  by  granting  bounties  on  corn  brought  either  by  land 
or  water.  In  fad,  we  fee,  by  a  recent  return  to  parliament,  that  Dublin  is 
actually  not  only  fupplied  with  corn,  but  can  export  a  furplus ;  as  was 
the  cafe  in  the  early  part  of  the  laft  century  *.  From  the  ift  of  October 
1806  to  the  5th  of  June  1807,  as  appears  by  this  return,  Dublin  export- 
ed to  England  alone,  from  whence  it  was  formerly  fupplied,  1,140  bar- 
rels of  barley  and  malt,  8,095  °f  oats?  3>725  °f  wheat,  760  cwt.  of 
flour,  and  10  of  oatmeal;  and  imported  only  1,047  barrels  and  4!  cwt. 
of  all  forts  of  corn  ground  and  unground. 

By  granting  thofe  bounties  on  the  carriage  of  corn  to  Dublin  coaftways 
which  were  granted  in  1780,  inftead  of  the  bounties  held  forth  in  1758 
on  inland  carriage,  Dublin  would  have  been  as  amply  fupplied  as  it  was, 
and  at  the  rate  of  is.  5|d.  per  barrel  cheaper.  Tillage  would  have  been 
drawn  to  the  improveable  fea  coafts,  abounding  in  natural  manures, 
inftead  of  being  introduced  into  the  luxuriant  paftures  in  the  interior 
of  the  country :  and  employment  would  have  been  given  to  a  much  more 
ufeful  defcription  of  men  than  mere  car-drivers.  Granting  bounties  there- 
fore on  the  inland  carriage  of  corn,  in  preference  to  bounties  on  its  carriage 
coaftways,  would  feem  to  the  laft  degree  perverfe  and  ridiculous,  if  the  ex- 
pedient were  considered  apart  from  the  over-ruling  policy  of  Britain.  But, 
confidered  in  conjunction  therewith,  it  appears  to  have  been  necefTary. 

riage  bounty,  in  Ireland,  from  its  commencement  to  1798,  viz.  57  years,  was  1,247,863!. 
35.  od.  The  bounty  on  corn  brought  by  the  canal,  from  the  commencement  of  the  bounty 
in  1783  to  1798,  was  303,070!.  73.  id",  making  with  theland  carriage  bounty  i>55O,933l. 
jos.  id.  or  nearly  as  much  as  the  export  bounty  paid  in  England. 

'  The  quantity  of  barley,  oats,  and  wheat  exported  annually  from  Dublin,  on  an  ave- 
rage of  three  years  ended  25th  March  1715,  was  equal  to  3^469  barrel^ 

About 
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About  the  time  when  the  bounties  on  inland  carriage  were  granted, 
England,  always  prompt  to  facrifice  the  welfare  of  Ireland  to  her  own 
commercial  avarice,  was  engaged  in  profecuting  an  immenfe  trade  in  corn  ; 
and  from  1 742  to  1 764,  fupplied  eight  parts  out  of  nine  of  that  which 
the  latter  imported.     Had  bounties  been  granted  on  the  carriage  of  corn 
coaflways  to  Dublin,  Englifli  corn  would  not  only  have  been  excluded  from 
that  market ;  but  the  encouragement  thereby  given  to  tillage  all  along  the 
coaft  would,,  no  doubt,  have  had  the  effect  of  excluding  it  from  all  the 
maritime  tcvwns  alfo  ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  Ireland.     This  wifer  ex- 
pedient therefore  could  not  then  be  adopted  with  the  approbation  of  Eng- 
land; nor  was  it,  till  about  15  years  after  her  importation  had  annually 
exceeded  her  exportation  of  corn.     About  three  years  after  this  reverfe 
had  taken  place,  viz.  in  the  year  1767,  a  trifling  bounty,  evidently  the  off- 
fpring  of  caution,  was  granted  on  corn  brought  coaftways  to  Dublin. 
About  ten  years  afterwards,  this  reverfe  ftill  continuing,  a  trifling  aug- 
mentation of  the  bounty  was  offered.     But  it  was  not  till  15  years  after 
its  commencement,  and  when  hopes  could  no  longer  be  entertained  of 
England's  recovering  her  former  gains  by  the  exportation  of  corn,  that 
;thefe  bounties  were  granted  which  produced  the  defired  effect. 

This  aft,  no  doubt,  faved  the  country,  as  before  obferved,  a  confider- 
able  fum  of  money.  According  to  the  evidences  of  Meffrs.  Strettle  and 
Colville,  given  before  Parliament,  the  net  national  gain,  or  rather  faving, 
by  this  expedient,  in  a  period  of  fifteen  years  fubfequent  to  1758,  com- 
pared with  a  fimilar  period  antecedent  to  that  year,  amounted  to 
1,149,1701.  is.  6d.  or  about  76,611!.  on  an  average  annually.  The 
prices  of  the  different  grains,  according  to  the  evidence  of  the  fame  gentle- 
men, were,  during  the  former  period,  as  follows,  viz.  wheat  50  millings 
per  quarter;  oats  12  millings  and  fix-pence  per  quarter;  and  barley  13 
millings  and  fix-pence  per  quarter. 

It  <alfo  occafioned  the  erection  of  many  of  the  fined  mills,  perhaps,  in 
the  world.  Mr,  Jebb's  at  Slaine,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  Captain  Mer- 
cer's, near  Loughlin-bridge,  in  the  county  of  Carlow,  and  Mr.  Moore's 
at  Marlefield,  near  Clonmell,  hi  the  county  of  Tipperary,  were  very  ex- 
penfive  ftructures.  In  the  firft,  14,000  barrels  of  wheat  were  annually 
ground  foon  after  it  was  built;  in  the  fecond,  15,000,  and  in  the  third 
at  leaft  as  much*  From  the  commencement  of  the  bounty,  to  the  year 

1790, 
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1790,  viz.  31  years,  there  were  erected  no  fewer  than  248  mills,  at  the 
diftance  of  from  eleven  to  one  hundred  and  thirty  miles  from  Dublin ;  and 
a  large  majority  of  thefe  coft  much  greater  fums  of  money  than  indivi- 
duals, generally  fpeaking,  had  before  been  tempted  to  expend  in  fpecula- 
tions.  Several  country  gentlemen  embarked  very  considerable  capitals  in 
the  flour  bufmefs  ;  and  a  vaft  many  others  were  allured  into  the  purfuit  of 
tillage  by  the  ready  markets  which  thefe  different  mills  afforded  for  its 
produce.  The  number  of  them  from  whence  flour  was  brought  to  Dub- 
lin was  as  follows,  viz. 


Mills, 

Years. 

Mills. 

Years-. 

Mills. 

Years. 

Mills. 

Years.  • 

Mills. 

33 

1774 

125 

1780 

H5 

1786 

172 

1792 

22£ 

3' 

1775 

'37 

1781 

140 

1787 

171 

1793 

218 

81 

1776 

H7 

1782 

144 

1788 

179 

1794 

2IO 

104 

1777 

156 

1-783 

146 

1789 

2OO 

1795 

219 

99 

1778 

137 

1784 

I58 

1790 

2I3 

1796 

219 

"3 

177-9 

139 

I785 

180 

1791 

221 

The  increafe  in  the  produce  of  corn,  occafioned  by  this  act,  appears  to 
have  induced  foreign  agents  to  come  to  Ireland  for  the  purpofe  of  procur- 
ing a  fupply.  But  the  fact  being  known,  the  Irifh  legiflature  immediately 
pafled  an  act,  viz.  5  G.  III.  c.  4,  to  prohibit  exportation,  left  the  people 
of  Ireland  mould  experience  a  fcarcity :  an  evil,  however,  which  their  le- 
giflature had  alwavs  ftudioufly  avoided  to  take  the  proper  and  only  fteps 
to  prevent. 

The  bounty  granted  by  this  act  was  five-pence  every  five  miles  for  every 
40  ftones  of  wheat,  flour,  malt,  oats,  barley,  &c.  brought  from  a  greater 
diftance  than  i  o  Irifh  miles  from  Dublin.  The  quality  of  the  grain  and 
flour  appears  to  have  been  overlooked,  as  no  fworn  officer  was  appointed 
to  infpect  it.  And  to  that  circumftance  the  actual  general  inferiority  of  Irifh 
to  Englifh  wheat  is  to  be  traced  and  afcribed. 

In  the  third  year  of  G.  III.  a  fhort  act  was  pafled  merely  explanatory  of 
the  foregoing  one.  By  the  7  G.  III.  c.  12,  a  bounty  was  given  on  corn,  &c. 
brought  by  land  to  Dublin  from  a  greater  diftance  than  five  miles ;  and  an 
additional  bounty  of  one  halfpenny  per  mile  was  given  on  every  40  ftones 
of  unground  corn.  By  the  19  &  20  G.  III.  c.  17,  the  principal  object 
whereof  was  the  exportation  of  corn,  no  bounty  was  to  be  paid  on  flour 
brought  by  land,  unlefs,  on  oath  being  made,  that  it  was  good  and  mer- 
chantable, and  bond  jide  fold,  without  practice  or  collufion,  for  fix  fhil- 

T  lings 
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lings  per  hundred  at  leaft.  By  this  act  alfo  the  bounty  on  flour,  wheat, 
and  malt  brought  by  land  carriage,  was  lowered,  with  the  view  of  induc- 
ing the  tranfmiffion  of  thefe  by  the  grand  canal,  the  grain  and  flour  brought 
by  which  were  entitled,  by  17  &  18  G.  III.  c.  29,  to  two-thirds  of  the 
land-carriage  bounty  ;  the  oatmeal  to  the  full  amount  thereof.  •  In  addition 
to  thefe  acts  for  fupplying  Dublin  with  Irifli  corn,  there  were  pafled  three 
others ;  the  fecond  and  third  of  which  may  be  confidered  as  amendments 
to  the  firft,  and  all  of  them  merely  as  an  improvement  of  the  means  of 
fupplying  the  Dublin  market  with  the  furplus  produce  of  the  diflant  parts 
of  Ireland.  The  acts  alluded  to,  were  the  7  G.  III.  c.  4,  by  which  a  boun- 
ty of  4d.  per  cwt.  was  granted  on  flour,  wheat,  &c.  brought  coaftways  to 
Dublin,  from  any  place  between  Wicklow  and  the  Tufcar  rock  to  the 
fouthward,  and  between  Drogheda  and  Carrickfergus  to  the  north- 
ward ;  and  5d.  from  any  place  fouth  of  the  Tufcar  rock,  or  north  of 
Carrickfergus ;  and  likewife  a  bounty  of  4d.  per  cwt.  on  corn,  &c. 
brought  coaftways  from  any  place  fouth  of  Cooley  Point,  near  Carling- 
ford,  toBelfafl  Newry  or  Londonderry. — The  17  &  18  G.  III.  c.  34,  by 
which  4(1,  per  cwt.  was  granted  for  corn,  and  i2d.  for  flour  brought 
from  between  Wicklow  and  the  Tufcar,  or  Drogheda  and  Carrickfergus ; 
and  5d.  per  cwt.  on  corn,  and  is.  ad.  per  cwt.  on  flour  brought  from  any 
place  fouth  of  the  Tufcar,  or  north  of  Carrickfergus.  In  this  act,  by  the 
way,  it  is  obferved,  that  bounties  on  the  carriage  of  corn  coaftways  would 
tend  to  leflen  the  expenfe  of  thofe  on  inland  carriage  ;  a  notable  and  early 
difcovery  truly.  The  third  act  alluded  to,  was  the  19  &  20  G.  III.  c.  34, 
by  which  bounties  of  lod.  per  cwt.  of  grain,  and  is.  6d.  per  cwt.  of  malt 
or  flour  of  wheat,  were  granted  on  all  brought  coaftways  from  between 
Doonaff-head,  in  the  county  of  Donegal,  and  Cape  Clear,  in  the  county 
of  Cork.  The  effects  of  thefe  different  acts  will  be  feen  in  the  table  in  the 
Appendix,  marked  V. 

The  next  act  of  an  illufive  nature,  relative  to  the  tillage  of  Ireland,  was 
5  G.  III.  c.  19.  This  act  feems  alfo  to  have  been  the  effect  of  dictated 
caution.  It  palfed  in  the  firft  year  of  the  firft  period  in  which  the  im- 
portation of  corn  into  England  exceeded  the  exportation  from  thence.  It 
granted  a  bounty  of  8d.  per  hundred  on  wheat  exported,  when  not  ex* 
ceeding  fix  millings,  which,  was  juft  half  the  bounty  granted  in  England 
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ieventy-feven  years  before ;  and  half  the  exporting  price,  and,  probably,  not 
fo  high  as  the  medium  price  at  the  time  in  Ireland  *.  It  alfo  granted  5d. 
per  hundred  on  barley  exported,  when  not  exceeding  three  millings  and 
nine-pence,  which  likewife  was  not  more  than  one-half  of  the  Englifh 
bounty  and  exporting  price  of  malt,  there  being  no  bounty  on  the  expor- 
tation of  barley  from  England.  Befides  thefe,  it  granted  a  bounty  of 
5d.  per  hundred  on  oats  exported,  when  not  exceeding  three  millings, 
which  was  equal  to  about  is.  ifd.  the  quarter,  when  at  6s.  pd.,  which  was 
much  below  the  then  medium  price  of  oats  in  the  Irifh  market.  On  flour 
and  meal  it  granted  no  bounty ;  nor  was  it  aflifted  by  proper  duties  on  im- 
portation. 

The  5  G.  III.  c.  18.,  which  accompanied  this  act,  though  not  originat* 
ing  in  the  fame  confiderations  which  appear  to  have  influenced  the  framers 
of  the  foregoing  acts,  is  too  analogous  to  them  in  nature  and  effect  to  be 
referred  for  another  place.  It  offered  premiums  of  from  81.  to  50!.  to 
fuch  landholders  or  farmers,  in  each  county,  as  preferved  the  greateft 
quantity  of  corn  on  ftands,  four  feet  high,  with  flag-ftones  on  top.  No 
perfon,  however,  could  obtain  a  premium  unlefs  he  had,  at  the  leaft, 
I  oo  barrels  of  corn  on  his  ftand,  To  the  perfon  who  mould  have  the 
greateft  quantity  between  that  number  and  200,  a  premium  of  81.  was  al- 
lotted ;  and  other  proportionate  premiums  were  offered,  the  higheft  in 
the  fcale  being  50!.  for  the  greateft  quantity  above  500  barrels.  The  bar- 
rels of  wheat,  meflin,  and  rye  were  to  weigh  20  ftones ;  barley  and  bere 
1 6,  and  oats  14.  The  fmalleft  quantity  for  which  a  premium  could  be 
obtained  implied,  if  potatoes  and  fallow-ground  be  included,  about  25 
acres  Englifh  meafure,  in  a  ftate  of  tillage  in  the  occupation  of  one  perfon,, 
which,  there  is  reafon  to  fufpect,  was  rarely  the  cafe.  And  if  fo,  the 
framers  of.  the  act  either  betrayed  downright  ignorance  of  the  ftate  of 
the  country  j  or  had  not  really  in  view  the  object  which  they  profeffed  to 
aim  at. 


*  The  general  average  price  of  wheat  in  England,  from  1739  to  *764  inclufive,  being 
about  303.  8d.  the  quarter,  the  price  thereof  in  Ireland,  which  was  chiefly  fupplied  by  Eng- 
land, muft  then  have  been  greater,  as  the  bounty  on  export  did  little  more  than  pay  the 
expenfes  of  freight,  commiffion,  £c.  And  that  fuch  was  the  cafe  may  be  fe*n  by  the  evj. 
dence  before  quoted. 

2  Thirty 
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Thirty-fix  years  only  had  elapfed  fince  the  enaction  of  the  law  requiring 
landholders  to  plough  five  acres  in  every  100,  meadows,  parks,  rough 
ground,  £c.  excepted  ;  and  this  law  appears  to  have  totally  loft  its  effica- 
cy a  few  years  after  its  enaction.     Moreover  30  years  only  had  elapfed 
fince  the  fuppreffion  of  the  tithe  agiftment ;  an  event  which  may  be  con- 
fidered  in  the  light  of  a  fort  of  bounty  on  pafturage.     Ireland,  befides, 
was  annually  importing  large  quantities  of  corn,  and  exporting  very  finall 
ones.     It  was  more  a  land  of  pafture  than  it  had  been  fmce  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century.     The  quantity  of  beef  and  butter  exported, 
during  eight  years  ended  in  1768,  was,  as,  appears  by  the  table  in  the 
Appendix,  marked  VI.,  greater  than  had  been  before  exported  during  a 
period  of  equal  extent.    In  the  year  1763,  two  years  after  patting  this  act, 
there  were  flaughtered  in  Cork  alone,  according  to  a  return  made  to  the 
writer  by  the  late  collector,  Mr.  Shaw,  63,000  oxen  and  cows  for  ex- 
portation.    The  price  of  beef,  in  that  city,  in  1760,  as  appears  by  the 
private  letter  of  a  merchant,  then  written,  and  now  in  the  writer's  poifef- 
iion,  was  confidered  high  at  135.  6d.  per  cwt.     Eighteen  years  before 
that,  when  75,000  head  of  cattle  were  flaughtered  in  one  year  in  Cork,, 
the  price  of  beef  was  fo  low  as  55.  pod.  per  ewt.     The  price  of  fmall  beef 
in  Waterford,  in  1760,   according  to  the  letter  before-mentioned,  was 
from  75.  6d.  to  8s.  per  cwt.  and  that  of  butter  245.     The  price  of  butter 
in  Cork,  four  years  after,  was,  on  an  average  of  the  months  of  July  and 
November,  365.  per  cwt.     Thefe  facts  fufficiently  atteft  the  then  preva- 
lence of  pafture  in  Ireland,  and  the  contracted  ftate  of  its  tillage ;  and  au- 
thorize a  belief  that  25  acres  of  tillage  were  rarely  found  in  the  occupation  of 
any  individual  but  a  gentleman  of  confiderable  fortune  refident  in  the- 
country.  Accordingly,  7,484!.  out  of  12,800!.  granted  for  premiums  to  be 
diftributed  in  two  years  ended  ift  January  1768,  remained  unclaimed  :  and 
an  act,  viz.  7  G.  III.  c.  28,  patted  for  giving  greater  premiums  for  a  fmaller 
quantity  of  wheat  preferved  on  the  prescribed  (lands;  the  loweft  premium 
being  lol.  for  1,000  ftones,  or  50  barrels;  and  likewife  premiums  of 
from  5!.  to  15!.  to  the  five  farmers,  in  each  county,  holding  not  more  than 
40  acres,  who  mould  have  the  greateft  quantity  of  corn  thus  preferved, 
without  limitation  as  to  the  number  of  ftones  or  barrels.     The  13  &  14 
G.  III.  c.  n,  though  it  offered  greater  bounties  on  exportation  than  any  of 
the  foregoing  acts,  viz.  three  millings  and  four-pence  Britifh  per  quarter 
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of  32  ftones  on  wheat ;  the  fame  on  meal  and  flour,  and  one  milling  and 
three-pence  per  quarter  of  22  ftones  on  oats  exported,  may  be  confidered 
as  almofl  equally  illufive ;  for  the  exporting  price  of  wheat  at  which  the 
bounty  was  claimable,  was  one  {hilling  Britifh  the  (tone,  or  32  millings  the 
quarter,  and  that  of  oats  nine  millings  the  quarter.  But  the  average 
price  of  the  former  in  the  Irifh  market,  for  15  years,  ended  in  1773,  was, 
according  to  the  evidences  of  Meflrs.  Strettle  and  Colville,  50  millings  per 
quarter j  and  that  of  the  latter  12  millings  and  fix-pence*.  This  act 
likewife  left  the  growers  of  corn  expofed  to  the  difcouraging  effects  of 
competition  in  the  home  market.  In  the  following  feijion,  a  duty  of  on$ 
milling  was  impofed,  by  15  &  16  G.  III.  0.3,  on  every  cwt.  of  bread, 
flour,  and  bifcuit,  and  two  millings  on  every  barrel  of  wheat  imported, 
except  Britifh,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed  23  millings.  But  as  the 
price  did  generally  exceed  23  millings,  and  as  the  people  of  England  were 
the  mofl  likely  to  be  the  fuppliers  of  the  Irifh  market,  thefe  duties  could 
be  of  little  or  no  avail :  nor  were  they  probably  impofed  with  any  other 
view,  than  merely  to  excite  an  expectation  of  future  fupport  among  thofe 
wealthy  individuals  who  had  been  induced  by  the  bounty  on  the  inland 
carriage  of  corn  to  Dublin,  to  expend  very  confiderable  fums  in  the  erec- 
tion of  mills. 

The  preamble  of  the  5  G.  III.  c.  1 9.  fets  out  with  faying,  "  whereas  the 
laws  heretofore  made  for  the  encouragement  of  tillage  in  this  kingdom  have 
not  had  the  (Jefired  effect."  The  preamble  of  the  act  juft  noticed  fays  the 
fame  thing,  after  obferving  upon  the  expediency  of  the  encouragement  of 
tillage,  in  order  to  enable  the  people  to  fupport  the  necefjary  expenfes  of  His 
Majeftfs  eftablijhments ;  and  yet  the  framers  of  this  laft  act  fludioufly  de- 
clined to  hold  forth  thofe  encouragements  which  they  well  knew  could 
alone  have  had  the  oftenfibly  intended  effect.  The  uninterruptedly  benefi- 
cial effects  of  the  Englifh  bounties  and  regulations,  for  near  70  years, 
were  before  their  eyes ;  and  yet,  to  thefe  bounties  and  regulations  they 
ftill  perfifted  in  declining  to  refort.  Why  ?  Evidently  becaufe  they  were 
either  compelled  or  bribed  to  debar  their  country  from  participating  thofe 
benefits  which  England  had  enjoyed,  and  ftill  hoped  to  enjoy  exclufively. 

*  From  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  inland  carriage  of  corn,  i2th  March  1774. 
Whether  the  quarter  of  32  or  40  ftones  be  meant  in  the  evidence  does  not  appear. 
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In  the  midfl  of  thefe  illufive  and  inefficacious,  limited  and  inadequate  a&s, 
there  pafled  one,  viz.   12  &  13  G.  III.  c.  21,  of  a  fomewhat  different  com- 
plexion, and  which  may  be  confidered  in  a  twofold  view.     It  granted 
permiflion  to  papifts  to  take  leafes,  not  exceeding  61  years,  of  traces  of 
bog,  not  exceeding  50  plantation  acres,  and  half  an  acre  of  arable  ad- 
joining the  bog,  for  the  fite  of  a  houfe,  or  for  the  purpofe  of  delving  for 
gravel  or  limeftone  for  manure.  This  extremely  parfimonious  act,  though 
liable  to  both  ridicule  and  reprehenfion,  was  not,  however,  ill  calculated 
to  induce  agricultural  improvement,  and  to  increafe  the  Roman  Catholic 
population ;  befides  being  the  prelude  to  the  abrogation  of  thofe  tyranni- 
<cal,  impolitick,  and  ruinous  laws  which  fo  long  reprefled  the  induftry  of 
the  Roman  Catholics,  and  by  fo  doing,  conduced,  with  other  laws,  to 
render  nearly  abortive  the  various  and  fignal  natural  advantages  of  Ireland  : 
an  abrogation  which  foon  had  the  effect  of  increafmg  their  numbers  and  their 
•wealth  with  wonderful  rapidity,  and  giving  them,  eventually,  a  degree  of 
importance  in  every  political  eftimate  of  the  empire,  greater  than  moft  people 
fuppofe,  or  than  many  are  difpofed  to  allow ;  but  which  fafts  are  not 
wanting  to  evince. 

The  19  &  20  G.  III.  c.  17.  placed  Ireland  nearly  upon  a  par  with  Eng- 
land in  refpect  of  the  corn  trade.  But  what  were  the  conditions  of  the 
two  countries  when  that  act  pafled  ?  The  people  of  Ireland  were  united. 
Upwardsof  40,000  Irim  volunteers  boldly  demanded  a  redrefs  of  grievances, 
and  an  exemption  from  oppreflion;  and  the  Irim  legiflature  was  con- 
flrained  at  length  to  purfue  its  proper  object,  the  welfare  of  the  country. 

On  the  other  hand,  England  was  reduced  by  the  American  war  to  fuch 
a  (late  of  debility,  as  rendered  it  prudent  to  yield  to  the  juft  demands  of 
the  Irim  j  and  me  had  moreover  ceafed,  for  fifteen  years,  to  derive  a  ba* 
lance  on  her  trade  in  corn. 

The  feveral  temporary  ads  which  pafled  in,  and  fubfequent  to,  the 
feflion  of  1 78 1-2,  transferring  to  the  growers  of  flax  and  hemp,  the  premi- 
ums which  had  antecedently  been  granted  to  the  importers  of  thefe  feeds, 
were  calculated  to  hold  forth  encouragement  to  tillage,  as  well  as  to  pro- 
vide againft  accidental  deficiencies  of  the  raw  material  of  the  linen  manu- 
facture *. 

*  The  average  annual  amount  of  the  bounties  granted  on  the  importation  of  flax-feed  for 
eight  years,  ended  2jth  March  I779>  was  7,250!.  53.  i^d. 

Before 
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Before  we  proceed  to  the  confideration  of  the  other  illufive  acts  of  the 
Irifh  legiflature,  it  feems  not  amifs,  in  the  firft  place,  to  repeat  that  the 
encouragement  held  forth  to  Irifh  tillage  was  proportionate  to  the  decline 
of  the  Englifh  corn  trade,  being  trivial  in  and  before  1773,  or  about  eight 
years  after  England  had  ceafed  to  gain,  great  in  1780,  or  about  15  years 
after,  and  ampte  and  effectual  in  1784,  or  when  England  had  abandoned 
all  hopes  of  again  becoming  the  granary  of  other  countries.  And,  in  the 
next  place,  to  obferve  that  the  example  of  Ireland  affords  a  full,  unequi- 
vocal, and  convincing  evidence  of  the  great  utility  of  corn  bounties,  not- 
withftanding  all  that  has  been  ingenioufly  urged  againft  them  by  iriterefted, 
timid,  or  biafled  individuals:  for  during  40  years,  when  no  effectual  boun- 
ty was  granted  on  corn  exported,  Ireland,  notwithftanding  the  inland 
carriage  bounty,  was,  with  the  exception  of  one  period  of  four  years,  an- 
nually under  the  neceflity  of  purchafing  corn  from  other  countries,  and 
her  people  were  frequently  diftrefled ;  but  fubfequently  to  the  year  1784, 
when  me  enjoyed  the  encouragement  of  liberal  bounties,  (he  has  annually 
fold  corn  abroad  to  a  great  amount,  and  her  rapidly  increafing  people  have 
ceafed  to  experience  diftrefs. , 

The  acts  which  purported  to  be  for  the  encouragement  of  internal  navi- 
gation, the  fecond  great  object  which  a  wife  and  patriotic  legiflature  mould 
keep  in  view,  appear  to  have  been  almoft  as  illufive  and  were,  in  fact, 
almoft  as  ineffectual  as  thofe  which  purported  to  be  for  the  encouragement 
of  tillage. 

The  2  G.  I.  c.  12;,  after  expatiating,  in  the  preamble,  at  confiderable 
length  on  the  many  obvious  benefits  derivable,  particularly  in  Ireland,  from 
internal  navigation,  proceeds  to  means  for  attaining  thofe  benefits  which, 
in  the  then  circumftances,  or  even  in  the  prefent  circumftances  of  Ireland, 
were  moft  unlikely  to  prove  efficacious.  Four  gentlemen,  George  Frizell, 
Henry  CrofTdal,  Samuel  Eyre,  and  John  Ringrofe,  were  in  the  firft  in- 
ftance,  empowered  to  make  the  river  Shannon  navigable  from  Limerick 
to  Carrick-drumrufk,  a  fpace  of  upwards  of  100  Englifh  miles,  at  their 
proper  cofts  and  charges  ;  and  were  authorized  to  demand  four-pence  per 
ton  per  mile  on  all  goods,  wares,  and  merchandize.  The  undertaking, 
which,  on  account  of  the  general  navigablenefs  of  the  Shannon,  was  very 
far  from  being  extraordinarily  operofe  or  expenfive,  was,  however,  .foon 
difcovered  to  be  beyond  their  ability.  The  tolls  which  they  were  autho- 
rized 
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rized  to  demand  were  evidently  high  enough  to  difcourage  the  people  from 
fending  their  goods  by  the  river,  had  there  been  any  abundance  of  goods  to 
convey  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another,  or  capital  anywhere  to  create 
that  abundance;  the  contrary  of  both  which  was  the  cafe  j  and  yet  the  difficul- 
ty of  procuring  money  to  carry  on  the  work  under  8  per  cent;  feenied  to 
render  fuch  high  tolls  indifpenfable.     In  the  year  1703,   the  interefl  of 
money  was  reduced  to  81.  per  cent.  *  ;  in  the  year  1721,  fix  years  after 
pafling  this  act,  to  7!.  per  cent,  f ;  and  in  the  year  1731,  to  61.  per  cent.  J. 
But  in  England,  this  lad  was  the  legal  interefl  in  1660  §,  and  5!.  per  cent, 
the  legal  interefl  in  1713  ^[,  before  which  the  inland  navigation  of  that 
country  appears  to  have  but  little  attracted  the  attention  of  individuals. 
The  fame  act  which  empowered  thefe  four  undertakers  to  complete  the  na- 
vigation of  the  river  Shannon,  at  their  own  expenfe,  appointed,  as  com- 
miffioners,  the  then  members  of  parliament,  and  juftices  of  the  peace  for 
each  county  adjoining  the  intended  navigations  formerly  mentioned  JJ,  and 
empowered  them  to  agree  with  undertakers  to  complete  the  works  within 
feven  years. 

Had  the  then  condition  of  Ireland  been  propitious  to  the  purfuit  of  in- 
ternal navigation,  the  appointment  of  fuch  a  multitude  of  commiflioners 
who  had  no  capitals  embarked  therein,  would  probably  have  had  the  ef- 
fect of  embarrafling  and  retarding,  inflead  of  expediting  the  intended 
work.  Befides,  the  term  prefcribed  was,  in  many  inflances,  evidently 
too  fhort  for  the  completion  thereof,  with  fuch  capitals  as  were  then  to  be 
found,  or  could  be  collected  in  Ireland.  But  the  condition  of  the  country 
was  fmgularly  unfavourable  to  the  profecution  of  works  of  this  nature. 
There  was  very  little  money.  Archbifhop  Boulter,  in  a  letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Newcaflle,  written  in  1724,  flates  the  current  coin  in  Ireland,  gold,  fil- 
ver,  and  copper,  at  400,000!. — There  were,  comparatively  fpeaking,  very 
few  people.' — The  return  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  1731,  made  the  po- 
pulation amount  to  no  more  than  2,010,221,  or  about  66  fouls,  on  an 
average,  to  every  fquare  Englifh  mile. — There  was  no  manufacture  worthy 
of  notice,  except  the  linen  ;  and  that  was  then  merely  in  its  infancy  :  the 
average  quantity  annually  exported,  during  a  period  of  three  years,  ended 
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in  1712,  or  the  year  before  the  act  pafied,  being  only  1,439,833  yards,  or 
about  one-thirtieth  of  that  which  is  actually  exported,  befides  the  greatly  in- 
creafed  quantity  confumed  at  home. — Tillage  was  very  contracted, — the 
average  annual  excefs  of  corn  exported,  beyond  that  which  was  imported, 
during  a  period  of  four  years  ended  in  1712,  being  no  more  than  87,1 1 1 
barrels,  chiefly  produced  near  the  feacoaft;  or  about  one-tenth  of  the  excefs 
in  the  period  ended  in  1 792,  when  the  population,  amounting  to  4,206,61 2, 
was  confiderably  more  than  doubled, — And  the  general  export  trade  of 
the  country  was  extremely  trivial ;  the  value  of  the  annual  exports,  during 
the  period  ended  in  1712,  being  on  an  average  only  826,661!. 

The  bufinefs  of  inland  navigation  will  certainly  not  be  profecuted  by  pri- 
vate individuals,  or  companies,  on  their  own  account,  without  fufficient 
inducements  to  undertake  it ;  accompanied  by  tke  pofleffion,  or  at  leaft,  the 
profpeft  of  means  fufficient  to  accomplifh  the  projected  work.  Such  in- 
ducements and  fuch  means  are  very  rarely  to  be  found,  except  in  thriving 
countries,  wherein  there  has  been  a  very  considerable  accumulation  of 
wealth.  When  in  one  part  of  a  country,  certain  manufactures  have  flou- 
rifhed,  in  confequence  of  an  extenfive  foreign  demand  ;  in  another,  agri- 
culture, in  confequence,  perhaps,  of  a  combination  of  natural  circumftances 
favourable  thereto ;  and  in  a  third,  there  is  found  fome  mineral  pro- 
duction which  the  inhabitants  of  the  other  two  may  have  occafion  for ;  the 
demands  of  the  agriculturift  for  manufactures,  of  the  manufacturers  for 
corn,  and  of  both  for  the  produce  of  the  mine,  act  as  effectual  induce- 
ments to  fpeculative  perfons  to  undertake  the  talk  of  opening  or  improving 
the  communications  between  thefe  different  diftricts  by  inland  navigation ; 
and  the  wealth  created  in  one  place  by  manufacturing,  and  in  another  by 
farming  induftry,  fupplies  the  means  of  accompliming  the  work.  Or, 
when,  in  any  country,  agriculture  flourifhes  in  confequence  of  a  growing 
demand  for  its  produce,  either  at  home  or  from  abroad,  the  advantages 
likely  to  accrue  to  thofe  who  engage  in  inland  navigation,  from  opening 
an  extenfive  market  for  the  future  furplus  produce  of  thofe  manufactures 
which  are  the  immediate  offspring  of  agriculture,  from  facilitating  the  car- 
riage of  natural  manures  from  places  where  they  abound  to  thofe  where 
they  are  wanting,  from  cheapening  the  tranfportation  of  corn  from  dif- 
tricts where,  owing  to  peculiarities  of  foil  and  fituation,  the  weather  may 
have  occafioned  an  exuberant  harvefl,  to  diftricts  where  the  weather  may 
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have  occafioned  the  reverfe,  and  from  enabling  the  farmers  of  the  more 
interior  parts  of  the  country  to  fend  their  com  to  the  places  of  exportation, 
operate  as  fufficient  inducements  to  undertake  the  work ;  and,  in  fuch 
a  country,  the  means  for  accomplifhing  it  may,  generally  fpeaking,  be 
eafily  obtained  from  a  multitude  of  interefled  contributors. 

The  attention  of  the  people  of  England  was  but  little  directed  to  inland 
navigation  until  after  the  complete  eflablifhmeht  of  many  of  thofe  manu- 
factures which  actually  draw  fuch  vafl  wealth  into  that  country  ;  nor  until 
after  its  agriculture  had  begun  to  flourifh  by  the  aid  of  bounties  on  the  ex- 
portation of  its  produce.  The  filk,  the  cotton,  the  linen,  the  paper,  the 
porcelain,  the  glafs,  and  other  mannfactures,  were  eflabliihed  in  England 
fmce  the  Revolution..  Subfequently  to.  that  epoch  alfo  was  the  great  ex- 
portation of  corn ;  and  cgmmenfurate  with  the  increafe  of  thefe  was  the 
profecution  of  the  buiinefs  of  inland  navigation.  It  certainly  was  not  the 
caufe,  but  rather  the  effect  of  thefe. 

Of  the  acts  which  aimed  at  the  encouragement  thereof,,  and  which  ori- 
ginated with  interefled  individuals,  there  pa/Ted  only  fix  in  the  reign  of 
King  William,  and  three  in  that  of  Queen  Anne ;  but  in  the  reign  of  George 
the  Firfl,  there  paffed  13,  in  that  of  George  the  Second  26  *a  and  in  that 
of  His  prefent  Majefty,  more  than  had  ever  paffed  before.  During  the 
firfl  fourteen  feffions  of  his  reign,  there  pafled  no  fewer  than  19  acts  for 
making  artificial  navigations,  including,  the  Bridgewater,  Trent,  and  Forth 
canals  f. 

Such,  as  already  noticed,  was  the  commercial  and  agricultural  condition 
of  Ireland,  at  the  time  of  pafling  the  firfl  navigation  act,  that  it  afforded 
neither  any  effective  inducement  to  individuals  or  companies  to  engage  in 
the  bufinefs  of  inland  navigation,  nor  the  means  of  proceeding  therewith, 
had  any  fuch  inducement  exifled.  The  act,  therefore,  which  empowered 
commiffioners,  to  agree  with  undertakers  to  complete  prefcribed  works,  with- 
in feven  years,  may  fairly  be  confidered  as  utterly  illufive. 

*  In  thefe  reigns  the  following  rivers  were  made  navigable,  viz.  the  Aire,  Calder,  Frome, 
Beverley-bcck,  Avon,  Brandon,  Waveaey,  Cam,  Canterbury  river,  river  from  Colchefter 
to  Wyvenhoe,  Dane,  Darwent,  Derwent,  Douglas,  Dun,  Eden,  Ivel,  Idle,  Kennet, 
Lark,  Loyne,  Medway,  Merfey,  Trewel,  Nare,  Nen,  Oufe,  Rodon,  Sankey-brook,  Stciur, 
Stroudwater,  Tone,  Trent,  Weaver,  Woriley-brook,  Wye,  and  Lagg. 
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Its  inefficacy,  which  certainly  muft  have  been  forefeen  by  the  framers 
of  it,  was  announced  in  an  act  which  pafied  fourteen  years  after,  viz. 
3  G.  II.  c.  3.,  purporting  to  be  for  the  encouragement  of  tillage,  and  alfo 
for  the  more  effectual  putting  the  act  juft  noticed  in  execution  :  thus  coupling 
together  two  purfuits,  tillage  and  inland  navigation,  which  are  in  a  peculiar 
manner  ancillary  to  each  other ;  and  undoubtedly  the  greateft  objects  in 
political  economy  that  can  engage  the  attention  of  the  ftatefman.  This  lad 
act  proceeds  with  obferving,  that  private  perfons  were  difcouraged  from  en- 
gaging in  the  undertakings  in  contemplation,  eft  account  of  the  great  ex- 
penfe  neceffarily  attendant  thereon ;  that  the  encouraging  of  tillage,  and 
employing  the  poor  of  the  kingdom,  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  fame ; 
and  that  it  is  reafonable  and  fit  that  works  of  fuch  public  benefit  and  ad- 
vantage mould  be  carried  on,  at  the  charge  of  the  kingdom,  by  fome  pub- 
lic fund  appointed  and  fet  apart  for  that  purpofe,  &c.  Fourteen  years 
were  furely  rather  more  than  were  requifite  for  the  difcovery  of  fuch  ob- 
vious truths  as  thefe.  But  the  legiflature  of  Ireland,  during  the  period  of  its 
fubordination,  was,  on  all  important  occafions,  wonderfully  tardy  in  its 
inveftigations  of  truth  ;  and  powerfully  reftrained  from  acting  in  conformi- 
ty therewith  when  difcovered  ^  but  always  laudably  ingenuous  in  acknow- 
ledging its  errors.  In  the  cafe  of  the  corn  bounties,  it  acknowledged  its 
errors,  either  formally  or  virtually,  in  fucceflive  acts,  yet  pertinacioufly  de- 
clined, for  near  one  hundred  years,  to  adopt  thofe  expedients  which  Eng- 
land had  experimentally  proved  to  be  completely  efficacious.  In  the  cafe 
in  queftion,  its  conduct  was  fimilar  in  effect  to  its  conduct  in  the  cafe  al- 
luded to.  Conformable  to  the  obfervations  in  the  act,  it  inftituted  a  pub- 
lic fund,  formed  of  a  tax  of  20  millings  on  four-wheeled,  and  five  mil- 
lings on* two-wheeled  carriages ;  a  tax  of  fix-pence  the  pack  on  home-made, 
and  twelve-pence  the  pack  on  imported  cards  ;  a  tax  of  five  millings  the  pair 
on  dice,  and  fix-pence  the  ounce  on  gold  and  filver  plate,  home-made  or 
imported :  all  to  continue  for  2 1  years,  together  with  the  King's  moiety  of 
forfeitures. 

But  the  net  produce  of  thefe  taxes,  in  the  firft  twenty-one  years,  amounted 
to  no  more  than  63,128!.  gs.  7|d.  or  3,006!.  2s.  4~d.,  on  an  average,  each 
jrear ;  out  of  which  the  eommiflioners  appointed  were  empowered  to  pay. 
the  falaries  of  a  clerk,  door-keeper,  and  other  neceffary  fervants.  How 
far  the  refidue,  if  faithfully  applied,  which  was  very  unlikely  to  be  the  cafe, 
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was  adequate  to  obtain  for  the  people  of  Ireland  the  benefits  of  inland 
navigation,  may  eafily  be  conjectured  by  thofe  who  are  in  the  leaft  degree 
converfant  in  the  bufmefs  *.  But  even  this  fmall  refidue  was  made  appli- 
cable to  other  purpofes.  The  commiffioners,  appointed  by  the  act,  were 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  the  four  archbilhops,  and  twenty  noblemen  and  gen- 
tlemen in  each  province.  Of  thefe,  the  major  part  prefent,  fuch  major 
part  not  being  lefs  than  eleven,  were  empowered  to  difpofe  of  the  money 
arifmg  from  the  duties,  for  the  encouragement  of  tillage,  employment 
of  the  poor,  draining  and  improving  bogs  and  unprofitable  low  grounds, 
making  the  feveral  rivers  navigable,  and  making  canals  in  fuch  manner 
and  proportion,  and  at  fuch  times,  as  they "  mould  think  moft  fit  and 
convenient.  The  greater  part  of  thefe  objects  were  juft  as  likely,  as  in- 
land navigation,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  commiffioners ;  fome  of 
them  much  more  fo  j  and  each  of  them  was  evidently  calculated  to  ab- 
forb  the  whole  fum.  So  that  in  fact,  the  act,  after  all,  left  the  bufinefs 
of  inland  navigation  in  nearly  the  fame  condition. 

Twenty-two  years  after,  thefe  commiffioners  were  by  25  G.  II.  c.  10. 
formed  into  a  company,  or  body  corporate,  under  the  title  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  promoting  and  carrying  on  Inland  Navigation  in  Ireland. 
The  company  were  authorifed  to  elect,  from  among  themfelves,  for  each 
of  the  four  provinces,  fix  affiftants  who  were  verted  with  confiderable 
powers.  They  were  likewife  authorifed  to  appoint  additional  officers,  and 
to  increafe  the  falaries  and  fees  of  others.  They  could  alfo  appoint 
perfons  to  draw  maps  of  roads,  &c.  And  were  empowered  to  make 
navigable  other  rivers  befides  thofe  mentioned  in  the  firft  act. 

The  decline  in  the  produce  of  the  appropriated  taxes  was  noticed  in, 
this  aft ;  and  expedients  and  precautions  were  reforted  to  in  order  to 
render  them  more  productive.  But  it  muft  have  been  evident,  to  every 
reflecting  man,  that  the  bufinefs  of  inland  navigation  was  not  more  likely 
to  be  expeditioufly  and  fkilfully  conducted  under  this,  than  under  the 
former  acts  ;  and  that  jobbing  and  peculation  were  rather  facilitated  than 
precluded  by  it  j  and  confequently  that  it  was  as  illufive,  in  effect,  as 
they  v/ere. 

~~" 

k  The  money  granted  to  the  commifiioners  of  the  Caledonian  canal  from  the  2Oth  of 
Ottober  1803  to  the  4th  of  May  1808  was  223,986!.  i6s.  jd,,  or  about  49,777!.  per  annum. 
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The  29  G.  II.  c.  10.  after  noticing  the  difficulty  of  getting  three  of 
the  corporation  to  meet,  in  order  to  fettle  difputes  with  the  proprietors  of 
lands,  and  their  general  incompetency  to  fettle  fuch  difputes,  through  igno- 
rance of  local  circumftances,  gives  a  power  to  the  corporation  to  dele- 
gate this  bufmefs  to  others,  not  being  members;  and  to  the  perfons,  fo  dele- 
gated, it  gives  powers  and  authorities  equal  to  thofe  exercifed  by  the  com- 
muTioners,  or  members  of  the  corporation. 

By  3  G.  III.  c.  1 1 .  the  corporation  were  allowed  to  apply  fo  much  of 
the  duties,  as  mould  be  found  neceffary,  in  building  and  furnifhing  a  houfe 
for  their  meeting  and  accommodation,  and  for  the  rent  of  a  convenient 
one  till  their  own  mould  be  finifhed.  Thus  was  a  wider  field  opened  for 
profufion  and  jobbing,  while  the  bufinefs  of  inland  navigation  was  left  in 
its  former  ftate. 

The  corporation  having,  in  the  courfe  of  the  fourteen  following  years, 
iffued  warrants  for  the  payment  of  money  and  incurred  debts  exceeding 
their  funds,  an  act  was  paffed,  viz  17  &  18  G.  III.  c.  16.,  reflraining  the 
further  iffuing  of  warrants  or  orders  for  money  until  thofe  already  iffued 
were  difcharged,  and  the  debts  of  the  corporation  fully  paid,  except  for 
falaries,  rent,  and  for  fuch  fums  as  might  be  neceflary  to  repair  accidental 
breaches  in  the  works  already  made,  and  which  the  tolls  of  the  naviga- 
tion were  not  fufficient  to  repair.  This  act  likewife  continued  the  duties, 
which  conftituted  the  funds  of  the  corporation,  for  feven  years  from  1779. 
The  total  amount  of  thefe  duties,  for  56  years  ended  in  1786,  was 
382,292!.  ;  the  amount  of  the  parliamentary  grants  to  the  corporation, 
during  the  fame  period,  was  227,669!.,  making  together  the  fum  of 
609,961!.  or  10,892!.  on  an  average  yearly.  Had  the  whole  of  this  fum 
been  every  year  faithfully  applied  to  inland  navigation  alone,  and  ikilfully 
expended  therein,  it  might,  perhaps,  have  at  length  produced  a  confidera- 
ble  effect ;  but  it  was  applicable,  as  before  noticed,  to  other  purpofes  alfo ; 
and  fubjected  to  deductions  for  falaries,  fees,  rent,  buildings,  &c.  The  refi- 
due  left  for  inland  navigation,  was  moreover,  in  part,  moft  injudicioufly  ex- 
pended, and,  in  part,  as  there  is  ftrong  reafon  for  fufpecting,  converted  by  in- 
dividuals to  private  purpofes.  In  the  report  made  to  parliament,  it  was  flated 
that  the  perfons  to  whom  the  warrants  were  iffued  were  accountable  to  the 
corporation,  and  that  feveral  of  them  never  paffed  their  accounts.  The  job- 
bing and  negligence  of  this  corporation  were  indeed  fo  clearly  perceived  by 
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many,  and  fo  un'verfally  fufpected,  that  a  radical  alteration,  in  the  mode 
of  carrying  on  the  inland  navigation  of  Ireland,  was  refolved  on,  and 
effected  by  the  parliament,  among  the  earlier  improvements  that  fuc- 
ceeded  the  eftablimment  of  its  independence.  In  fact,  under  the  old  cor- 
poration, the  grand  canal  had  not  extended  more  than  eight  miles. 

To  every  perfon  of  reflection,  it  muft  have  been  abundantly  evident,  that, 
in  a  country  circumftanced  as  Ireland  was,  with  regard  to  trade,  for  up- 
wards of  fixty  years  after  pafling  the  firft  act  of  the  nature  in  queflion, 
no  effectual  progrefs  could  poffibiy  be  made  in  inland  navigation,  without 
very  considerable  grants,  on  the  part  of  government,  to  a  well  constituted 
and  clofely  watched  corporation  or  company.  Individuals,  as  before  ob- 
ferved,  had  neither  means  nor  inducements  to  profecute  inland  navigation 
at  their  own  expence  ;  nor  to  engage  in  it  on  an  equality  with  government. 
When  the  tolls  were  infufficient  to  repair  the  breaches  in  the  canals, 
internal  trade  muft  have  been  at  a  very  low  ebb  in  Ireland.  Yet  the  cor- 
poration were  reftrained  from  granting  to  undertakers  more  than  one- 
fixth  of  the  fum  neceffary  to  complete  the  work  :  and  even  this  they  were 
not  empowered  to  grant  until  near  fifty  years  had  elapfed  after  the  paf- 
fing  of  the  firft  act :  and  the  commiffioners  of  impreft  accounts  were  not 
armed  with  Sufficient  powers  to  examine  minutely  into  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  before  1 784,  or  fifty-five  years  after  the  act  which  granted  du- 
ties to- the  corporation  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  their  appropriate  work. 

The  amount  of  the  charge  for  penfions  on  the1  civil  lift,  from  1729  to 
1786  inclufive,  was  3,367,928!.,  or  59,086!.  on  an  average  each  year, 
being  48,194!.  more  than  the  annual  amount  of  the  duties  appropriated 
to  inland  navigation.  The  government  therefore  appear,  without  looking 
into  other  accounts,  to  have  been  really  able  to  apply  five  times  more  to 
inland  navigation  than  was  applied  thereto.  If,  however,  only  the  dif- 
ference between  the  annual  amount  of  the  charge  for  penfions,  during 
that  period,  and  that  of  the  taxes  juft  mentioned,  viz.  48,194!.,  which,  for 
the  moft  part,  was  fcandaloufly  lavimed  on  prodigals,  parafites,  pimps, 
proftitutes  and  foreign  princes,  had  been  faithfully  applied  to  inland  na- 
vigation, the  various  benefits  refulting  therefrom  might  long  fince  have 
been  attained*.  Or  had  the  difference  between  the  annual  amount  of 

*   It  was  computed 'by  a  very  fenfible  writer,  fhortly  before  the  Union,  that   three 
millions,  if  ikilfully  expended,  would  give  Ireland  all  the  benefits  of  internal  navigation. 
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thefe  penfions  and  that  of  the  bounties  on  corn  exported,  during  the  fame 
period,  viz.  56,104!.  the  former  being,  as  above,  59,086!.  and  the  latter 
only  2,982!.  on  a  yearly  average,  been  applied  in  liberal  bounties  on  ex- 
ported corn,  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  would  have  been  encouraged  as  it 
was  by  the  liberal  bounties  of  1784  ;  which  yet,  on  an  average  of  four 
years  ended  in  1789,  fell  fhort  of  that  difference  by  8,311!.  And  the 
encouragement  of  tillage,  by  fuch  means,  would  have  theii  had,  as  it  after- 
wards had,  the  effects  of  exciting  a  fpirit  of  induflry  and  enterprife ; 
increafing  the  capital  of  the  nation  ;  and  furniming  private  individuals  with 
means  and  inducements  to  engage  in  the  bufmefs  of  inland  navigation, 
with  a  fuitable  aid  on  the  part  of  government. 

Thefe  obvious  effects  the  leaders  of  the  Iriih  legiilature  either  forefaw, 
or  did  not.  To  prefume  that  they  efcaped  their  penetration  would  be  ut- 
terly unwarrantable.  From  the  charge  therefore  of  having  facrificed 
their  country,  or  wilfully  neglected  its  interefls,  they  cannot  poffibly 
be  refcued.  The  penfions,  it  is  true,  were  granted  on  the  hereditary  re- 
venue ;  but  parliament  had  unqueflionably  a  right  to  control  the  appli- 
cation of  that  revenue. 

Among  the  illufive  and  inefficacious  acts  of  the  Irifh  parliament,  fome 
of  the  acts  which  relate  to  the.  fimeries  may  alfo  be  reckoned  ;  and  like- 
wife  thofe  relating  to  mines  and  minerals.  They  all  profefled  to  hold 
forth  encouragement  to  the  induflrious  and  enterprifmg ;  but  very  few  of 
them  were  in  reality  calculated  to  do  fo  ;  as  the  framers  of  them,  who  had 
the  example  of  England  before  their  eyes,  in  all  probability  perceived. 

Notwithftanding  the  declaration  of  the  fagacious  Sir  William  Temple, 
towards  the  latter  end  of  the  laft  century,  "  that  the  fifhery  of  Ireland, 
if  improved,  would  prove  a  mine  under  water,  as  rich  as  any  under 
ground,'*  it  was,  like  all  the  other  valuable  natural  advantages  of  Ireland, 
no  doubt  defignedly,  neglected  for  a  long  feries  qf  years. 

After  the  following  preamble,  viz.  "  whereas  the  wealth  and  profpe- 
rity  of  this  kingdom  do,  in  a  great  degree,  depend  on.  the  improvement 
and  encouragement  of  its- fimeries;  and  whereas  the  laws  now  in  being 
(thofe  of  Ed.  I.,  R.  II. ,  &  C.  I.)  are  defective  in  making  proper  regula- 
tions for  carrying  on  the  fifhery  to  the  great  difcouragement  of  perfons 
from  undertaking  fo  beneficial  a  branch  of  trade,"  &c.  the  1 1  G.  II. 
c.  14.  which  purported  to  be  for  the  further  improvement  and  encourage- 
ment 
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ment  of  the  fimeries  of  Ireland,  is  limited  to  denouncing  penalties  for 
improper  fifhing,  and  offering  premiums  of  twenty  millings  per  cwt.  on 
whale  fins,  and  ten  millings  per  tun  on  whale  oil  taken  on  the  cpaft.    In 
fact,  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  His  prefent  Majefty's  reign  that  the 
coafl  fifhery  of  Ireland  experienced  the  attention  of  the  legiflature.     By 
the  3  G.  III.  c.  24.  a  bounty  of  20  millings  annually,  per  ton,  was  given 
on  Irifh  or  Britifh  built  vefTels  fiftiing  on  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  failing  from 
fome  Irifh  port,  and  landing  their  fifh  in  Ireland.     By  the  fame  act,  boun- 
ties were  likewife  given  on  hake,  ling,  mackarel,  &c.  exported.     The 
fiftiing  veffels  were  to  be  decked,  and  not  under  20  nor  above  100  tons 
burden.     The  bounties,  which  were  to  continue  feven  years,  were  after- 
wards extended  to  fourteen  years  by  5  G.  III.  c.  7.     This  act  had,  in 
fome  degree,  the  welfare  of  England  as  well  as  that  of  Ireland  in  view. 
Befides  the  bounties  were  not,  comparatively  fpeaking,  fufficiently  liberal. 
The  Britifh  fifherS,  employed  in  the  white-fifhery,  had  an  annual  bounty  of 
30  millings  per  ton  on  veffels  of  from  20  to  30  tons  burden,  anterior  to 
the  30  G.  II.  c.  30.  which  raifed  it  to  50  millings  per  ton.     The  Irifli 
act,  however,  before  mentioned,  in  conjunction  with  others  of  a  more 
encouraging  nature,  which  paffed  about  the  time  when  Irimmen,  united 
and  tranquil  at.  home,  began  to  grow  impatient  of  the  long  continued  com- 
mercial tyranny  of  England,  had  the  effect  of  turning  much  of  the  in- 
duftry  of  the  country  to  its  valuable  fifheries. 

The  river  fiflieries  of  Ireland  became  objects  of  attention  much  about 
the  time  that  its  coaft  fifheries  became  fo.  The  2  G.  I.  c.  2 1 .  inflicted  a 
penalty  of  20  millings  on  perfons  keeping  or  ufmg  fpears,  &c.  for  the 
deftruction  of  falmon  fry.  But  the  penalty  was  trifling  and  the  detection 
difficult.  In  England,  only  the  year  before  this  act,  all  perfons  deftroying 
the  fpawn  or  fry  of  falmon,  or  any  other  fifh  in  any  way,  were  by  i  G.  II. 
c.  1 8.  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  pounds,  as  were  thofe  who  fent  to  mar- 
ket or  fold  falmon  weighing  lefs  than  fix  pounds.  Thirty  years  after  the 
paffing  of  this  Englifh  act,  an  act  was  paffed  in  Ireland  (viz.  31  G.  II. 
c.  13.)  fubjecting  to  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  all  perfons  fifhing  for  falmon, 
between  the  1 2th  of  Auguft  and  ift  of  February;  and  to  a  penalty  of 
ten  pounds  all  perfons  fetting  nets  or  engines  on  pretence  of  taking  eels 
between  the  ift  of  March  and  ift  of  June.  The  falmon  fifheries  of  Ire- 
land, however,  required  further  protection ;  wherefore  at  the  time  when 

it 
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it  was  in  general  contemplation  to  turn  all  the  advantages  of  Ireland  to  good 
account,  an  a£t  patted,  viz.  the  iyth  &  i8th  of  His  prefent  Majefty,  c.  19., 
inflicting  a  penalty  of  five  pounds  on  all  perfons  fifhing  for  falmon  with 
lights,  or  fpearing  them,  &c.  by  night,  or  deftroying  the  fry  by  dams  or 
other  implements  ;  and  alfo  a  penalty  of  ten  pounds  on  perfons  deftroying 
falmon,  trout,  or  other  large  fifh,  by  day  or  night,  by  means  of  gaffs, 
fpears,  ftrokalls,  fnares,  &c.  A  penalty  of  twenty  pounds  was,  by 
23  &  240.  III.  c.  40.,  impofed  on  thofe  proprietors  of  weirs  who  did 
not  leave  a  clear  fpace  of  twenty-one  feet  in  the  deepeft  part  of  the 
river.  And  thus  at  length  were  the  falmon  fifheries  of  Ireland  pro- 
tected. 

Subfequently  to  the  Revolution,  there  patted  a  few  acts  purporting  to 
be  for  the  encouragement  of  finding  and  working  mines  and  minerals. 
But  as  no  premiums  nor  pecuniary  aid  were  offered,  a  very  limited  effect 
only  was  produced.  They  likewife  related  chiefly  to  coal  mines.  The  i  oth  of 
€r.  I;  c.  5.,  alluding  to  an  act  patted  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  obferves,  "  that 
that  aft  had  not  the  full  and  defired  effect,  although  many  mines  and  mi- 
nerals have,  fince  the  patting  of  the  fame,  been  found  out  and  difcovered 
in  this  kingdom,  fome  whereof  have  been  wrought  to  the  great  advantage 
of  the  public,  and  many  others,  though  found,  have  not  been  wrought 
by  reafon  of  the  legal  incapacities  the  perfons  lie  under,  in  whofe  eftates 
they  are."  It  then  proceeds  to  regulations  with  regard  to  tenancy,  moiety 
of  ore,  &c. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century,  when  Ireland  had  ftill 
fome  eonfiderable  tracts  of  woodland  remaining,  iron,  in  an  unwrought 
Hate,  was  exported  from  it,  in  eonfiderable  quantities,  to  England, 

Dr.  Boate,  in  his  Natural  Hiftory,  mentions  many  iron  works  in  the 
province  of  Munfter,  in  the  Queen's  county,  the  counties  of  Rofcommon, 
Fermanagh,  Clare,  and  Kilkenny,  befides  feveral  on  the  coaft  of  Ulfter, 
in  the  reign  of  King  Charles  the  Firft.  There  were  likewife  fome  valuable 
iron  works  near  Lough  Conn,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  later  than  thefe, 
and  which  were  continued  until  the  timber  was  exhaufted. 

Sir  William  Petty  fays,  that  in  1672,  there  were  6,600  forges  in  Ireland, 
or,  as  he  thinks,  rather  one-fifth  more  ;  that  the  men  and  women  em- 
ployed therein  amounted  to  22,500  ;  and  that  2000  perfons  were  employ- 
ed in  making  iron.  Under  the  then  circumltances  of  Ireland,  when  capi- 
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tals  were  very  fcanty,  and  the  purfuit  of  other  forts  of  manufactures  was 
probably  as  lucrative  as  that  of  iron,  the  latter  appears  thus  to  have  given 
confiderable  employment  to  the  induftrious  part  of  the  Irifh  community. 
But  this  foon  ceafed  to  be  the  cafe.  Indeed  the  employment  which  the 
iron  works  afforded  to  the  people  of  Ireland  had  been  greatly  abridged, 
when  Sir  William  Petty  wrote,  by  the  attendant  circumftances  of  the  re- 
bellion of  1641. 

By  an  act  pafTed  in  England,  in  the  eighth  year  of  William  the  Third, 
the  duties  on  bar  iron,  and  iron  flit  and  hammered  into  rods,  imported  from 
Ireland,  were  taken  off.  Owing  to  the  then  deprefled  and  infuiated  con- 
dition of  manufacturing  induftry  in  Ireland,  this  removal  of  duty  naturally 
occafioned  a  great  run  on  the  Irim  timber ;  which,  moreover,  was  con- 
ftantly  imported  into  England  at  the  value,  as  ftated  in  the  book  of  rates, 
of  1 35.  4d.  the  ton,  and,  confequently,  liable  to  fcarcely  any  duty.  The 
precarious  ftate,  befides,  in  which  Ireland  had  long  been,  and  the  refuge 
which  its  forefts  afforded  to  criminals,  outlaws,  and  thofe  who  were  hoftile 
to  the  exifling  government,  rendered  the  landlords  carelefs  with  regard  to 
the  prefervation  of  their  woods ;  or,  rather,  it  mould  feem,  averfe  to  their 
exiftence ;  for,  in  many  old  leafes,  claufes  are  to  be  found  requiring  the 
tenants  to  ufe  no  other  article  for  fuel  but  timber.  The  Englifli  companies 
too,  or  Englifh  directors  or  agents,  by  whom  chiefly  the  iron  bufinefs  was 
conducted  in  Ireland,  looking,  as  is  ufual  in  fimilar  cafes,  much  more  to 
prefent,  than  future  gains,  declined  the  expenfe  and  inconvenience  of  fea- 
fonably  fecuring  to  themfelves  a  future  fupply  of  timber.  In  confequence 
of  all  which  a  fcarcity  of  that  requifite  article  foon  enfued. 

In  order  to  put  a  flop  to  this  improvident  wafte,  the  parliament  of  Ire- 
land, which  was  not  at  that  time  fo  completely  deftitute  of  patriotifm  as  it 
foon  afterwards  proved,  paffed  an  act,  viz.  i  o  W.  III.  c.  1 2.,  for  planting  and 
preferving  timber  trees,  and  woods.  The  preamble  to  this  act  fays,  "  For- 
afmuch  as  by  the  late  rebellion  in  this  kingdom,  and  the  feveral  iron  works 
formerly  here,  the  timber  is  utterly  deftroyed,  &c."  This  act  was  fol- 
lowed by  feveral  others  of  a  fimilar  nature  in  the  fucceeding  reigns :  but 
none  of  them  feemed  calculated  to  urge  the  landholders  to  replace  thofe 
woods  which  were  faid  to  have  been  utterly  deftroyed.  The  act  juft  men- 
tioned required  that  260,600  trees  fhould  be  planted  in  Ireland,  proportion- 
ately in  the  feveral  counties;  and  laid  heavy  penalties  on  fuch  perfons  as  neg- 
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lected  to  comply  with  the  requififcion.  It  alfo  required  proprietors  and  tenants 
to  plant  a  certain  number  annually  j  and  the  perfons  or  focieties  who  had 
iron  works,  to  plant  500  in  each  year  during  the  continuance  of  their 
works.  But  the  number  of  trees  was  inconfiderable,  and  no  effect  of  an 
extenfive  and  permanent  nature  appears  to  have  been  produced.  The  act 
too  was  defective,  inafmuch  as  it  did  not  provide  againil  the  wafte  of 
fuch  few  woods  as  ftill  exifted.  Befides,  the  confumption  of  home-made 
iron  and  Irifh  timber  was  left  unchecked  by  the  importation  of  foreign 
iron  and  timber,  as  heavy  duties  on  thefe  lafl  continued  till  1703,  when 
they  were  reduced  to  five  (hillings  cuftom  and  five  millings  excife  per  ton 
on  iron,  fix-pence  cuftom  and  fix-pence  excife  per  i  ,000  on  ftaves,  one 
penny  per  1,000  on  hoops  and  laths,  and  one  penny  per  barrel  on 
bark.  The  fame  aft  (2  Anne,  c.  2.)  laid  a  duty  of  2!.  ros.  on  every  ton 
of  timber  and  plank,  five  millings  on  every  i  ,000  hoops  or  laths,  and  three 
pounds  on  every  1,000  ftaves  exported,  except  to  England:  an  exception 
which  was  calculated  to  render  the  act,  in  a  great  degree,  abortive.  More- 
over, by  the  4  Anne,  c.  9.  the  penalties  incurred  by  non-compliance  with 
the  requifitions  in  the  10  W.  III.  c.  12.  were  remitted  to  fuch  as  had  not 
paid  them  ;  and  further  time  was  given  to  avoid  them :  in  other  words, 
the  latter  ftatute  was  virtually  repealed*  It  was  formerly  fo  by  the  8  G.  I. 
c.  8.,  which  acknowledged  that  the  penalties  of  the  act  in  queftion  had 
proved  ineffectual. 

Thus  was  loft  to  Ireland  a  moft  valuable  manufacture  which,  as  appears 
by  the  evidence  given  before  the  lords  of  the  committee  of  privy-council, 
in  England,  in  1785,  employed,  in  that  country,  200,000  people,  and 
abforbed  a  capital  of  1 2  millions  fterling ;  a  manufacture  which,  fince  that 
time,  has  been  progreflively  extending  and  improving,  and  which,  not- 
•withftanding  its  increafed  extent,  does  not  yet  confume  the  whole  of  the 
raw  material  actually  produced  in  a  country  which,  as  is  evident  by  the  act 
before  noticed,  was  deficient  therein  about  a  century  ago :  for  the  average 
value  of  unmanufactured  iron  annually  exported  from  Britain,  during  the 
fix  years  ended  5th  January  1806,  appears  to  have  been  98,692!.  *  The 
quantity  of  foreign  iron  imported  for  the  manufacture  of  thofe  articles,  for 


*  Prom  the  Newfpapers. 
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which  Britifh  iron  is  lefs  fit,  is,  no  doubt,  very  great ;  but  flill  the  quan- 
tity produced  at  home  is  infinitely  greater  than  it  was. 

And  thus  alfo,  through  the  want  of  becoming  exertions  on  the  part  of  the 
Irifh  parliament,  did  Ireland  lofe  two  of  the  mofl  important  articles  (timber 
and  iron)  requifite  to  enable  her  to  be  the  carrier  of  her  own  commodities 
to  foreign  markets.     Had  Ireland  continued  in  pofleffion  of  thefe,  there  is 
no  country  in  the  world  where  capital  could  have  been  better  employed  in 
the  building  and  outfit  of  mips :  for,  in  addition  to  what  me  can  flill  boaft 
of,  the  befl  provifions  for  long  voyages,  and  the  beft  fail-cloth  in  the  Bri- 
tifh dominions,    me  would  have  had  the  beft  and  mofl  durable  timber 
that  can  be  any  where  found,  and  as  good  iron  as  almofl  any  country 
furnifhes  *. 

Had  the  Britifh  parliament  feafonably  prohibited  the  importation  of  Irifh 
timber,  as  it  did  that  of  Irifh  cattle,  had  it  been  as  afliduous  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  that  article  to  other  countries,  as  it  was  to  prevent  the 
exportation  of  Irifh  wool,  and  had  it  compelled  the  Irifh  parliament  to  con- 
cur in  meafures  for  preferving  the  woods  of  Ireland,  as  it  did  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  in  annihilating  the  Irifh  woollen  manufactures,  there  would 
probably,  at  this  day,  have  been  open  in  Ireland  a  fource  of  prodigious 
wealth,  to  the  manifefl  benefit  of  the  empire  at  large.  But  to  a£t  thus 
was  utterly  inconfiftent  with  the  nature  of  that  fyflem  which  the  Britifh 
government  feemed  bent  on  purfuing  with  regard  to  Ireland. 

In  confequence,  partly  of  the  lofs  of  the  two  mofl  eflential  articles  in 
mip-building,  and  partly  of  that  tardy  accumulation  of  capital  which  the 
reftri&ions  on  the  Irifh  commerce  were  calculated  to  occafion,  the  people 
of  Britain  became  the  principal  carriers  of  the  produce  of  Ireland  to  fo- 
reign markets :  or,  it  may  be  faid,  almofl  engrofled  that  branch  of  trade. 
In  the  year  ended  5th  January  1807,  there  were  built  and  regiflered  in 
Ireland  only  41  veflels,  the  aggregate  tonnage  whereof  amounted  to  no 
more  than  1,687  tons,  or  about  41  tons,  on  an  average,  each.  The  num- 


.*  The  Irifh  fait  beef  has  frequently  been  deemed  fuperior  to  that  of  England,  efpecially 
when  both  are  kept  for  an  unufual  length  of  time.  The  fail-cloth  made  at  Douglas,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cork,  has  loog  been  experimentally  found  to  furpafs  all  others  in  ftrength. 
The  durability  of  Irifh  oak  is  well  known.  And  the  fuperior  quality  of  fame  of  the  Irifh 
iron  has  been  evinced  by  the  celebrated  mineralogift.  Mr.  Kirwan. 
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ber  of  vefiels  belonging  to  the  feveral  ports  of  Ireland,  on  the  3 oth  Sep- 
tember 1806,  was  only  1,074,  meafuring  55,545,  or  under  51!  tons 
each,  which  is  lefs  than  the  tonnage  of  the  fhipping  belonging  to  White- 
haven  alone  *.  The  tonnage  of  Irifh  veflels  which  entered  inwards  into 
the  feveral  ports  of  Ireland,  in  the  year  ended  5th  January  1808,  was  only 
107,703,  while  that  of  Britifh  veflels  was  652,946.  And  the  tonnage  of 
Irifh  veflels  which  cleared  outwards  was  only  97,856,  while  that  of  Britifh 
veflels  was  615,702  f  j  which  laft,  being  added  to  the  tonnage  of  the  Bri- 
tifh (hips  which  entered  inwards,  makes  a  total  amounting  to  1,268,648 
tons,  yielding  to  the  fhip-owners  of  Britain,  at  only  il.  los.  per  ton^ 
1,902,972!.  },  a  profit  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  not,  in  conj unction  with 
other  unbecoming  confiderations,  have  the  effect  of  precluding  thofe  re- 
quifite  aids,  to  the  people  of  Ireland,  which  alone  are  wanting  to  enable 
them  to  fupply  themfelves  with  Irifh  coal,  and  thus  fave  the  annual  ex- 
penditure of  about  700,000!.  a-year  on  that  article  §. 

As  a  fupplement  to  this  fection,  it  may  be  obferved,  that,  in  eight  years, 
there  paffed  in  England  no  lefs  than  1,124  acts  for  bridges,  roads,  canals, 
harbours,  draining,  incloflng,  paving,  &c.  ||,  which  was  ten  times  more 
than  all  the  acts  for  internal  improvement,  encouragement  of  induflry,  ad- 
vancement of  trade,  or  fupport  of  manufactures,  that  pafled  in  Ireland  from 
the  Revolution  to  the  eftablifhment  of  Irifh  national  independence,  being  a 
period  of  near  one  hundred  years ;  and  of  thefe  a  great  many  were  illufive, 
nugatory,  and  ineffectual ;  fome  were  merely  explanatory  of  foregoing 

*  The  number  of  {hips  belonging  to  the  feveral  ports  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  the 
year  ended  September  1806,  being  17,658,  was  upwards  of  16  times  greater  than  the  number 
belonging  to  Ireland,  though  the  current  value  of  Britifh  produce  and  manufactures  exported 
was  not  five  times  greater ;  and  the  average  tonnage  of  thefe  veflels  was  above  1 13  tons, 
•while  that  of  the  Irifh  veflels  was  under  52. 

•}•   See  table  in  the  Appendix  marked  XII. 

t  The  medium  of  the  prices  of  freight  to  the  Weft  Indies  and  to  Britain,  from  Ireland, 
being  about  2!.  195.  per  ton,  and  feveral  of  the  veflels  which  enter  and  depart,  chiefly  from 
the  fouthern  ports  of  Ireland,  having  but  a  very  fmall  proportion  of  Irifh  goods  on  board,  and 
the  majority  of  the  fhipping  being  employed  in  the  coal  trade,  il..  los.  per  ton  may  be  con- 
fidered  as  the  average  gain  of  the  Britifh  fhip-owners  in  the  Irim  trade. 

§  The  number  of  tons  of  coal  impprted  into  Ireland  in  the  year  ended  5th  Jan.  1808,  was 
491,239,  worth  785,981!.  193.  the  average  price  being  in  Dublin,  as  the  writer  was  inform- 
ed by  an  eminent  coal  fa&or  there,  il.  I2S.  per  ton. 

||  Chalmers's  Eftimate,  p.  311. 
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ones  ;  and  feveral  were  requifite  fupplements  to  others.  Ireland  was  un* 
improved  and  uncultivated.  Its  afpect  was  wild  and  dreary.  Its  labouring 
poor  were  flothful,  miferable,  and  totally  deftitute  of  all  thofe  comforts 
which  the  fame  clafs  in  England  rank  among  the  necefiaries  of  life.  Its 
trade,  with  the  exception  of  the  linen  manufacture,  was  almoft  limited  to 
the  export  of  its  redundant  beef,  butter,  pork,  tallow,  hides,  and  cattle  ^ 
and  the  import  of  that  corn  which  it  was  not  encouraged  to  grow,  of  thofe 
manufactures  which  it  was  difcouraged  or  retrained  from  engaging  in,  and 
of  thofe  other  confumable  articles  of  luxury  which  the  higher  claffes  alone 
enjoyed  the  means  of  purchafmg. 
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SECTION    V. 

Eritlfh  Afts,  occafioned  by  Neceffity,  favour  able  to  the  Export  Trade  of  Ireland* 

SUCH  was  the  prevalence  of  that  fpirit  of  commercial  jealoufy  which 
operated  in  Britain,  fuch  its  influence  on  the  decifions  of  the  legifla- 
ture,  and  fo  little  guided  were  the  ilatefmen  of  Britain  by  jufl  and  liberal 
notions  of  commerce,  and  of  the  true  interefls  of  their  fovereign's 
dominions,  that  the  ftatute-book  of  that  country,  containing  many  acts 
hoftile  to  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Ireland,  prefents  not  a  (ingle 
one  from  the  Revolution,  to  the  date  of  Irifh  independence,  calculated 
to  promote  its  trade,  except  thofe  few  which  appear  to  have  owed  their 
origin  to  downright  neceflity ;  and  which,  therefore,  cannot  evidently 
be  confidered  as  boons  by  the  people  of  Ireland. 

The  firft  of  thefe  acts,  worth  noticing,  was  the  one  already  alluded 
to,  8th  and  pth  W.  III.  c.  20.,  which  permitted  the  importation  of  Iriih 
bar  iron  unwrought,  and  iron  flit  or  hammered  into  rods  free  of  all  duties. 
The  motive  which  induced  this  permiilion  is  thus  difclofed  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  fection  which  contains  the  permiflion :  "  Whereas  the  fcarcity 
and  dearnefs  of  iron  in  this  kingdom,  have  of  late  much  difcouraged 
the  manufactures  thereof,  in  which  great  numbers  of  poor  are  em- 
ployed/' &c. 

The  next  act,  or  rather  feries  of  acts,  favourable  to  the  export  trade  of 
Ireland,  and  originating  in  the  neceflities  of  Britain,  and  the  only  remain- 
ing ones  which  it  is  neceflary  to  notice  here,  are  thofe  by  which  the  pro- 
vifions  and  cattle  of  Ireland  were  re-admitted  into  England.  By  the 
1 8  C.  II.  c.  2.  the  importation  of  great  cattle,  meep,  and  fwine,  beef,  pork 
and  bacon  from  Ireland  was,  as  before  noticed,  declared  a  common  nui- 
fance,  and  forbid  on  pain  of  forfeiture.  The  32  C»  II.  c.  2.  extended 
the  forfeiture  to  mutton,  lamb,  butter  and  cheefe,  and  continued  it  for 
ever.  So  much,  however,  of  the  act  as  related  to  bacon  was  repealed  by 
5th  and  6th  W.  &  M.  c.  2.  At  this  time  beef,  butter,  pork,  cheefe, 
and  candles  were  permitted  to  be  exported  from  England  free  from  any 

duty, 
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duty,  by  3  W.  &  M.  c.  8.  The  prohibitory  a&  juft  mentioned  would, 
no  doubt,  as  its  authors  intended,  have  continued  in  force  to  this  day, 
had  not  the  neceffities  of  the  people  of  England  required  its  fufpen- 
fion.  The  31  G.  II.  c.  2-8".  prefaces  a  permiffion  to  import  Irifh  faked 
beef,  pork,  and  butter  into  England,  for  fix  months,  with  dating  that 
fuch  permiffion  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  both  kingdoms.  It  cer- 
tainly was  fo  to  England.  The  duties  on  the  importation  of  corn  had 
been  difcontinued  for  a  limited  time  the  year  before  ;  the  exportation  of 
corn  and  meal  was  prohibited  from  the  plantations  in  America  to  any 
place  except  Great  Britain  or  Ireland  ;  the  exportation  of  corn,  &c.  from 
England  was  alfo  prohibited,  as  well  as  the  making  of  low  wines  and 
fpirits  from  malt  or  grain,  for  a  limited  time.  In  fhort,  food  had 
become  fcarce,  and  a  profpedt  of  its  continuing  fo  induced  the  Tegiflature 
to  continue  the  prohibition  on  the  export  of  corn  from  England,  and  the 
making  of  fpirits ;  and  likewife  the 'permiffion  to  import  Irifh  beef  until 
the  24th  of  December  1759,  after  acknowledging  that  fuch  permiffion  had 
been  found  ufeful  and  beneficial.  By  32  G.  II.  c.  12.,  the  free  impor- 
tation of  Irifh  tallow  was  continued  five  years,  under  the  perfuafion  of 
its  tending  to  the  eafe  of  the  public  ;  as  was  the  free  importation  of  Irifh 
cattle,  by  32  G.  II.  c.  n.,  under  the  perfuafion  before  exprefled  of  its 
being  of  great  advantage  to  both  kingdoms.  The  33  G.  II.  c.  5. 
continued  the  permiffion  to  import  Irifh  provifions  till  December 
1760;  and  33  G.  II.  c.  4.  further  prohibited  the  making  of  fpirits  *. 
"  Almofl  every  year  from  the  demife  of  George  the  Second,"  fays  Mr. 
Chalmers,  "  a  law  paflfed  allowing  the  importation  of  faked  provifions 
from  Ireland,  till  in  the  progrefs  of  our  liberality  we  made  thofe  regu- 
lations perpetual  which  were  only  temporary  f." 


*  Live  cattle  exported  from  Ireland,  in 
four  years,  ended  25  th  March  1  756,     i  r  6 
-Beef,                         do.     barrels       654,101 
Butter,          -          do.     cwts.         825,228 
Pork,          -             do.    barrels       139,641 

four  years,  ended 
do, 
do. 
do. 

25th 

m 

March  1  7  64, 

9577 
783,476 
950,257 
196,405 

Excefs  in  the  latter  period,  cattle      9,461  1      rp,          r    .     «.  .  ,       ,        ,        r. 

beef,     1 29,3  75  barrels  I      ™e  Pref'nt  official  v,al"e  whereof  » 
butter,  125,029  cwts     {559,8551-   being  134,963!.  15,.  on  an 
pork,      56,764  barrels]  average<*ch  !«"• 
f  Eftimate,p.  145. 
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How  far  we  Irifhmeh  are  to  afcribe  this  permiflion  to  the  operation  of 
principles  of  liberality  in  Britain,  the  various  flatutes  already  noticed 
fufficiently  mew  us.  And  as  for  the  fubfequent  liberation  of  our  trade, 
and  eftablifhment  of  our  legislative  independence,  Irifhmen  who  advert 
to  the  fpirit  and  unanimity  of  the  volunteers  in  1779  and  1782,  can 
fcarcely  fail  to  experience  a  confiderable  diminution  of  their  gratitude  for 
thefe  boons  to  Britain.  The  truth  is,  that  had  it  not  been  for  want  in  the 
former  cafe,  and  fear  in  the  latter,  on  the  part  of  Britain,  we  mould,  in 
1800,  have  been  in  no  refpect  better  than  fifty  years  before  :  and  to  want 
and  fear,  it  is  certain  that  many  Irimmen  look  for  fuch  further  improve- 
ments of  their  condition,  as  may  be  neceflfary  ;  rather  than  to  liberality,  or 
found  policy,  the  effects  whereof  they  have  certainly  not  been  in  the  habit 
of  experiencing. 

The  intellegent  reader  who  will  carefully  compare  the  acts  which  have 
been  brought  under  consideration,  in  the  foregoing  fections,  with  thofe. 
fucceflive  meafures  which  have  been  purfued  in  every  European  country, 
diftinguifhed  by  commercial  profperity,  and  more  efpecially  in  Britain, 
with  the  view  of  exciting  and  foflering  a  national  fpirit  of  induflry  and 
enterprife,  perpetually  operating  in  the  improvement  of  the  various  natural 
advantages  of  a  country,  perpetually  employed  in  developing  its  fources 
of  wealth,  and  eliciting  the  utmoft  benefits  from  the  gifts  of  nature,  will 
furely  find  but  little  ground  for  furprife  that  Ireland  did  not  long  ago 
become,  what  the  fagacious  Sir  William  Temple  affirmed  me  was 
qualified  to  become,  "  one  of  the  richeft  countries  in  Europe,  and  a 
'•"  mighty  acceflion  of  ftrength  and  revenue  to  the  crown  of  England.** 
The  reader  who  has  duly  reflected  on  the  neceflary  effects  of  thefe 
different  acts,  acts  which  amount  to  a  fufficient  proof  that  the  legiflature 
of  Britain,  on  the  one  hand,  perfeveringly  aimed  at  the  repreffion  of  a 
fpirit  of  induftry  in  Ireland ;  and  that,  on  the  other,  a  majority  of  the  Irifh 
legiflature,  regardlefs  of  the  welfare  of  their  country,  either  criminally 
feconded,  or  bafely  acquiefced  in  its  efforts,  can  fcarcely  be  furprifed  at 
the  vaft  actual  inferiority  of  Ireland  to  Britain,  in  point  of  commercial 
profperity,  notwithflanding  the  tranfcendent  advantages  of  the  former, 
and  the  rapidity  which  marked' the  augmentation  of  her  wealth,  after  her 
rights  had  been  fpiritedly  and  fuccefsfully  afferted.  And  the  reader  who  will 
confider  thefe  acts,  in  conjunction  with  the  circumfcances  which  mail  be 

Y  expofed 
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expofed  in  the  following  part,  will  doubtlefs  find  little  hefitation  in  con- 
curring with  the  writer  in  this  opinion,  that  the  melancholy  fpe&acle 
of  national  imbecillity,  comparative  poverty,  and  general  mifery,  which 
Ireland  long  exhibited,  was  but  the  natural  refuk  of  this  combination :  a 
combination  fufficiently  calculated  not  only  to  produce  this  effect,  but  to 
occafion,  at  leaft  to  a  certain  degree,  the  depopulation  of  the  country  ; 
and  which  it  probably  would  have  done,  had  not  the  mifchievous  contri- 
vances of  man  been  happily  counteracted  and  defeated  by  the  beneficent 
interpofition  of  GocL 
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©F    THE    REMOTE    CAUSE    WHICH    EVENTUALLY     OPERATED     IN    FRUS- 
TRATING    THE    NATURAL    ADVANTAGES    OF    IRELAND. 


SECTION    I. 

Origin  and  Progrefs  of  Religious  Animofiiy  in  Ireland. 

THE  fucceflive  acts  which  conduced  to  render  almoft  abortive  the 
various  natural  advantages  of  Ireland  having,  it  is  hoped,  been 
Sufficiently  illuftrated  in  the  preceding  fe&ions,  we  are  now  to  take  a  view 
of  the  origin  and  progrefs  of  that  difunion,  among  the  Irifh  people,  which 
•tended  to  facilitate  fyftematic  oppreflion  on  the  part  of  the  legiflature  of 
Britain  ;  and  not  only  to  extinguifh^a  becoming  fpirit  of  refi  fiance  to  that 
•oppreflion,  but  to  create  a  difpofition  to  concur  therein,  on  the  part  of  the 
-legiflature  of  Ireland. 

This  fatal  difunion  was  occafioned  and  perpetuated  by  an  incongruity 
*of  religious  tenets. 

A  diverfity  of  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  fpeculative  articles,  rites  and 
obfervances  of  religion,  which,  in  truth,  have  very  little,  if  any  real  con- 
nexion with  the  affairs  of  focial  life,  is  certainly  by  no  means  to  be  de- 
precated, as  a  probable  fource  of  national  mifery,  unlefs  fuch  diverfity  be 
infidioufly  connected  with  the  political  affairs  of  the  country.  When  thus 
unhappily  combined,  it  becomes,  indeed,  a  moft  lamentable  evil.  The 
revolutions, -changes,  and  commotions  incident,  in  a  greater  or  lels  degree, 
to  all  countries,  render  it,  almoft  inevitably,  pregnant  with  calamitous 
effects,  proportioned  in  magnitude  and  duration  to  the  extent  and  recur- 
rence  of  thefe. 

The  hiftory  of  Europe  mews  that  the  effects  of  different  religious 
opinions,  vitiated  by  their  union  with  the  paflions  which  predominate  in  the 
political  world,  ambition  and  avarice,  have  been,  not  merely  to  imbitter 
focial  life,  but  to  abate,  if  not  annihilate  a  fpirit  of  rational  liberty,  to 

Y  2  blind 
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blind  and  paralife  governments,  to  kindle  and  keep  alive  the  moft  deflruc- 
tive  internal  wars,  and  ultimately  to  bring  religion  itfelf  into  difrepute. 

The  hiflory  of  Ireland  may  be  faid  to  exhibit  little  elfe  than  a  mournful 
feries  of  calamities  iffuing  from  a  drift  combination  of  religion,  politics  and 
pailion.  This  difaftrous  combination  has  fubfifted  in  Ireland  for  near 
two  hundred  years.  The  political  events  and  viciflitudes  which  charac- 
terize the  Irifh  annals  flrongly  tended  to  confirm  it.  And  the  meafures 
and  practices,  confequent  on  thefe,  had  the  neceffary  effect  of  giving  birth, 
and  energy  to  that  ruthlefs  religious  enmity,  among  the  Irilh  people,  which 
fo  powerfully  operated  in  diflra&ing,  debilitating  and  difgracing  their 
country,  in  a  peculiar  and  moft  deplorable  manner. 

At  the  time  when  other  European   nations  were   feceding  from  the 
church  of  Rome,  there  were  no  inducements  to  religious  innovation  in 
Ireland.     The  Irifh   were  fatisfied  with  the  religion  of  their   anceftors.- 
The  Proteflant  religion  was  promulgated  among  them  under  fignal  dif- 
advantages.. 

In  other  countries,  the  ufurpations  and  exactions  of  afpiring  and  avari- 
cious popes,  the  pretenfions  and  refra&orinefs  of  arrogant  prelates 
alarmed  and  irritated  thofe  who  exercifed  the  fovereign  power.  The 
wealth,  luxury,  floth,  and  profligacy  of  the  clergy,  in  general,  excited 
envy,  contempt  and  difguft.  The  mutual  obloquies  of  the  Antipopes, 
and  the  fcandalous  practices  of  the  court  of  Rome,  made  deep  impreffions 
on  the  public  mind.  Literature,  with  its  concomitant  fpirit  of  enquiry, 
began  to  fpread  among  the  laity.  And  finally,  under  the  aufpices  of  the 
powerful,  and  in  the  midft  of  circumftances  eminently  propitious  to  its 
progrefs,  the  work  of  religous  innovation  was  undertaken,  purfued, 
and,  wherever  a  local  fpirit  of  liberty  lent  its  aid,  accompliflied. 

But  in  Ireland,  the  arrogated  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs,  to 
which,  by  the  way,  the  rough  unmanageable  Irifh  Septarchs  appear  to 
have  flowly  and  reluctantly  fubmitted  *,  was  exercifed  comparatively  with- 
out offence.  Thofe  who  were  vefled  with  the  powers  of  government  were 
neither  infulted  nor  contravened  by  imperious  ecclefiaflics.  The  wealth 
of  the  church  was  not  coveted  by  prodigal  or  avaricious  Princes,  nor 
fought  after  by  rapacious  courtiers.  The  morals  of  the  clergy  had  not 


*  Ledwich's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  p,  94. 
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become  fubjects  of  general  reprobation.  The  extraordinary  piety,  bene- 
volence and  learning  for  which  the  Culdees,  or  primitive  monks  of  Ireland 
have  been  celebrated*,  had,  it  is  true,  ceafed  to  adorn  the  Catholic  religion ; 
its  antiquity,  however,  implying  the  continuous  refpect  of  fucceflive  genera- 
tions, not  being  counteracted  by  adverfe  circumflances,  was  perhaps  not 
lefs  inflrumental  than  their  virtues  and  talents  would  have  been,  in  render- 
ing it  an  object  of  high  veneration  among  the  Irifh  people.  The  crimes 
which  had  difgraced  the  pontifical  tiara,  and  the  enormities  of  the  con- 
tending popes  were  almofl  wholly  unknown  in  Ireland.  It  was  too  remote 
from  the  theatre  of  thefe  abominations,  and,  in  every  refpect,  too  much 
detached  from  the  reft  of  Europe,  to  experience  thofe  effects  which  they 
produced  on  the  continent.  The  monkifh  fuperftitions,  delufions  and  ab- 
furdities,  and  the  heathenifh  rites,  and  other  abufes  by  which  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  was  fo  lamentably  vitiated,  in  the  dark  ages,  were  far 
from  being  utterly  unfuitable  to  the  rude,  ferocious  and  lawlefs  inhabitants 
of  Ireland.  Learning  was  confined  within  the  cloifters.  Inquiry  was 
neither  encouraged  nor  facilitated.  Nor,  though  licentioufnefs  was  pre- 
valent, did  a  fpirit  of  liberty  exifl.  In  Ihort,  none  of  the  various  motives, 
by  which  other  nations  were  urged,  or  gradually  difpofed  to  feparate  them- 
felves  from  the  Romifh  communion,  operated  in  Ireland.  All  defcriptions 
of  the  Irifh  fubmitted  blindly  and  heartily  to  the  guidance  and  dictates  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  priefthood. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  Ireland  when  the  new  religion  of  England 
was  announced  to  the  natives  of  the  former  :  a  religion  which  they  were 
evidently  unprepared  to  embrace ;  and  which,  moreover,  was  completely 
deftitute  of  the  fupport  it  required.  Its  minifters  did  not  dignify  it,  in  Ire- 
land, by  ftriking  inflances  of  aufterity  or  fortitude.  They  did  not  propa- 
gate it  by  fuperior  zeal,  learning,  or  addrefs.  They  were  neither  com- 
petent, nor  do  they  appear  to  have  been  even  felicitous  to  forward  its  re- 
ception. Befides,  it  was  far  from  being  uniformly  countenanced  by  the 
chief  governors  of  Ireland  f.  It  was  haf lily  eflablifhed  by  law.  It  was 
peremptorily  obtruded  on  a  bigotted  people.  The  Roman  Catholic  Irifh 
were  required  to  relinquifh  their  ancient  form  of  worfhip,  and  follow  the 
new  one  of  the  Proteftant  Eiiglifh ;  without  being  previoufly  alienated 

*  Ledwich's  Antiquities  of  Ireland,  p.  94.   103.  107. 

f  Lord  Stafford's  letter  to  the  Archbifhop  of  Canterbury    i^th  October,  1633. 
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from  the  former  by  a  perception  of  its  errors,  or  allured  to  the  latter 
by  the  virtues,  talents,  and  examples  of  its  minifters.  They  were  required 
to  renounce  the  religion  of  their  forefathers,  and  to  embrace  the  religion 
of  ftrangers ;  a  religion  profeffed,  in  Ireland,  exclufively  by  the  fucceflbrs 
of  thofe  adventurers  and  invaders  by  whom  the  native  Irifh  had  been 
plundered  and  cruelly  opprefled  *  ;  by  the  fucceflbrs  of  thofe  who,  for 
a  vaft  feries  of  years,  had  effectually  endeavoured,  under  the  impuife 
of  defpotick  principles,  accompanied  by  political  improvidence,  to  exclude 
them  from  the  operation  of  thofe  equal  Englifh  laws  by  which  they  ardent- 
ly defired  to  be  governed  f  ;  thus  keeping  them  expofed,  without  a  pof- 
fibility  of  legal  redrefs,  to  their  own  extortions,  encroachments  and  fan- 
guinary  excefles.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  invariably  refpected  and 
beloved  by  the  laity,  both  on  account  of  their  facred  office  and  their 
birth  | ,  were  authoritatively  fupplanted  for  adhering  to  their  ancient  faith. 
And  the  religious  houfes  of  Ireland  precipitately  fuppreffed,  without  any 
provifion  being  made,  as  in  England,  for  thofe  multitudes  of  paupers  who 
were  thus  bereft  of  their  cuftomary  means  of  fupport  § .  In  the  midft  of 
fuch  peculiarly  inaufpkious  circumftances,  the  extremely  limited  progrefs 
which  the  Proteftant  religion  made  in  Ireland,  while  it  was  rapidly  gaining 
ground  in  England,  can  afford  no  matter  of  furprife. 

If  before  the  Roman  Catholic  and  Proteftant  religions  had  become  in- 
timately blended  with  contrarious  political  views,  Ireland  had  been  wifely 
and  fteadily  governed  ;  if  the  native  Irifh  had  been  fcrupuloufly  protected 
and  afliduoufly  conciliated ;  and  if,  in  early  times,  the  Irifh  Proteftant  di- 
vines had  been  as  confpicuous  for  piety,  learning  and  zeal  as  thofe  of  Eng- 
land were,  it  feems  not  altogether  improbable  that  their  religion  would,  in 
the  courfe  of  time,  have  triumphed  over  that  of  Rome,  notwithftanding 
the  habitual  refpect  of  the  Irifh  for  the  latter ;  for,  as  we  learn  from  Sir 
John  Davies,  they  did  actually,  in  compliance  with  the  will  of  Henry  VIII. 

-*  Sir  John  Davjcs's  Hiftory  of  Ireland,  pajjtm. 

f   Id.  p.  81.83.  «>2. 

jf  Ecclefiaftical  dignities,  with  fcheir  appropriate  rerenues,  were  enjoyed  as  appanages 
by  the  principal  native  Irifli  families.  .See  Ledwich's  Antiquities. 

§  The  poor  laws  of  England  which,  it  muft  be  confefled,  have,  at  length,  become  an  in  _ 
tolerable  grievance,  were  didated  by  a  fpirit  of  humanity,  which  the  Englifh  feem  to  have 
totally  loft  on  being  tranfplanted  into  Ireland. 
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"  confefs  thefupremacy  of  the  King  in  all  cafes,  and  utterly  renounce  the  pope's 
jurif diction  *." 

But  anterior  to  the  reign  of  that  fhrewd  politician,  Henry  VII.  the 
Kings  of  England  were,  generally  fpeaking,  too  deeply  involved  in  their 
wars  with  France,  Scotland  and  Wales,  and  in  thofe  of  the  rival  houfes  of 
York  and  Lancafter,  to  attain,  in  perfon,  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
real  circumftances  of  their  Irifh  lordfhip  ;  or  at  leaft  to  carry  into  effect- 
fuch  permanent  meafures  as  were  fuitable  to  them.  Befides,  they  were 
fometimes  counteracted,  and  frequently  deceived  by  the  mifehevious  mi£< 
reprefentations  of  their  fervants  and  creatures  f,  whofe  political  conduct 
in  Ireland  exhibited,  with  few  intervals,  a  ftrange  tiffue  of  imbecility,  con- 
tumacy, degeneracy,  tyranny,  impolicy  and  injuftice ;  the  lamentable  ef- 
fects whereof  were  by  no  means  completely  effaced,  when  the  fatal  rup- 
ture between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  Proteftants  commenced.  As  for 
the  clergy  of  the  latter,  their  profeffional  conduct,  for  nearly  a  century 
after  the  legal  eftablifhment  of  their  religion  in  Ireland,  appears  to  have 
been  diftinguifhed  chiefly  by  inactivity  and  indifference ;  and$  in  other 
refpsects,  to  have  afforded  much  ground  for  animadverfion  }. 

In  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  there  happened,  as  Sir  JohnDavies  fays^ 
three  notorious,  and  main  rebellions  of  the  Irifh.  Two  in  Ulfter,  headed 
by  Shane  O'Neal  and  Tyrone,  chieftains  of  an  aboriginal  Irifh  family 
which  had  exercifed  regal  powers  in  that  province.  And  the  third  in 
Munfter,  projected  by  Defmond,  an  Anglo-Hibernian  lord  §. 

Of  thefe  rebellions,  religion  was  certainly  not  the  only,  nor  indeed  the 
principal  caufe.  Priefts  and  Jefuits,  it  is  true,  were  actively  employed, 
on  both  occafions,  in  roufing  the  Irifh  to  arms.  But  thefe  incendiaries 
were,  for  the  moft  part,  emiffaries  and  agents  of  Philip,  the  implacable  foe 
of  Elizabeth.  Wellgrounded  apprehenfions  of  ill-ufage,  oppreffion  and 
defpoliation,  together  with  a  natural  defire  to  re-eftablifh  the  ancient  in- 
dependence and  power  of  the  princely  houfe  of  O'Neal,  and  extend  it 
over  all  Ireland,  were  the  motives  of  the  two  former  rebellions.  Pride, 

*   Sir  John  Davies's.  Hiftory  of  Ireland,  p*  165,.  f  Id.  p.  160.  , 

£  An  avaricious  alienation  of  Epifcopal  lands,  a  neglect  of  due  decorum  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  matrimony,  and  other  deviations  from  duty,  on  the  part  of  the  Proteftant  clergy  of 
Ireland,  were  complained  of  by  Lord  Strafford,  in  his  correfpondence  with  the  Arch- 
bilhop  of  Canterbury.  §  Id. 

perfonal 
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perfonal  confiderations,  and  the  luft  of  power  and  wealth  occafioned 
the  latter. 

The  religion  of  the  church  of  England  having  made  no  progrefs  among 
the  native  Irifh,  the  infurgents  were  all  Roman  Catholics.  A  confiderable 
portion  of  the  Englilh  armies,  by  whom  they  were  fubdued,- were  Pro- 
teflants.  Among  individuals  belonging  to  thefe,  and  among  other  Eng- 
liih  Proteflant  adventurers  and  undertakers,  vafl  traces  of  the  confifcated 
lands  of  the  Roman  Catholic  infurgents  were  diflributed  *  :  and  fome  time 
after,  a  large  colony  of  Proteflants  was  planted,  under  circumflances  of 
great  rigour,  in  the  northern  counties,  where  the  defcendants  of  the 
ancient  Irifh  had  longefl  preferved  the  domains  of  their  anceflorsf. 
_^Thus  was  laid  the  foundation  of  that  inveterate,  ruthlefs,  religious  enmity  ^ 
which  has  been  the  peculiar  curfe  of  Ireland  for  two  hundred  years.  The 
Roman  Catholic  and  Proteflant  religions  now  begun  to  be  connected  with 
adverfe  political  objects.  The  idea  of  an  infatiable  plunderer  now  began 
to  be  aflbciated  with  the  idea  of  a  Proteflant,  in  the  mind  of  a  Roman  Ca- 
tholic ;  the  idea  of  a  refractory  vindictive  rebel  with  the  idea  of  a  Roman 
Catholic,  in  the  mind  of  a  proteflant :  and  fuch  were  the  unfortunate 
events  which  foon  followed,  that,  before  the  lapfe  of  half  a  century,  thefe 
affociations  experienced  an  acceffion  of  almofl  every  idea  that  can  inflame 
and  exafperate  mankind,  excite  and  give  deflructive  energy  to  every  ma- 
levolent paffion  by  which  human  nature  has  been  deformed. 

In  the  year  1641,  when  the  Irifh  Proteftants  were  momentally  weakened 
by  the  united  agency  of  various  internal  and  external  caufes,  the^  hoflile 
difpolition  of  the  defpoiled  Roman  Catholics  became  practically  manifefl 
by  a  rebellion,  -which  commenced  with  the  horrid  maflacre  of  feveral 
thoufands  of  the  former  J. 

Of  this  rebellion  religious  enmity  was,  no  doubt,  an  efficient  caufe ;  but 
•confefledly  not  the  only,  nor,  perhaps,  the  principal  one,  notwithftanding 

*  2,836,837  plantation  acres,  or  nearly  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Ulfter,  was  for- 
feited in  Elizabeth's  reign;  574,628  acres  were,  according  to  Moryfon,  forfeited  by  the 
rebellion  of  Defmond. 

f  Clarendon's  Hiftory,  vol.  iii.  p.  157.  Of  this  colony,  Sir  John  Davies  fpeaks,  per- 
haps prophetically,  thus.:  l<  It  will  affure  Ireland  to  the  crown  of  England  for  ever;  and 
finally  make  it  a  civil,  and  a  rich,  a  mighty  and  a  flouriming  kingdom."  Hiftory  of  Ire- 
land, p. 192. 

J  Sir  W.  Petty  fays  near  40,000  j  other  authors  more  ;  and  others  much  left. 

the 
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this  truculent  evidence  of  its  exclufive  operation.  An  ardent  and  natural 
defire  to  recover  the  lands  of  which  their  immediate  anceftors  had  been 
deprived,  precipitated  into  rebellion  feveral  whofe  perfonal  influence  was 
extenfive,  or  whofe  hereditary  controul  ftill  virtually  fubfifted  *.  Some 
became  rebellious  with  a  view  to  repairing  their  diffipated  fortunes  f ;  others 
were  juftly  alarmed  and  alienated  from  the  government  by  the  vexatious 
inquifition  fet  on  foot  by  lord  Strafforde  J  ;  and  many  were  impelled  to 
have  recourfe  to  arms  by  the  unfeafonable  feverity  of  the  lords  juftices  Par- 
fons  and  Borlafe  §.  The  Roman  Catholic  lords  and  gentlemen  of  the 
Pale,  with  whofe  former  loyalty  the  government  was  well  fatisfied  |j,  were 
not  at  firft  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  nor,  probably,  would  ever  have  been 
fo,  but  for  the  then  exifting  combination  of  circumftances  ^[. 

To  exterminate  the  proteflants  was  the  common  objecl:  of  all  the  leaders 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  rebels  j  not,  however,  under  the  impulfe  of  pure 
zeal  for  their  own  religion,  and  a  conscientious  abhorrence  of  that  of  their 
enemies ;  but  becaufe,  in  the  cafe  of  the  laity,  the  Proteflants  poflefled 
the  confifcated  eftates  which  had  belonged  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Irifli ;  and 
becaufe,  in  the  cafe  of  the  clergy,  the  former  enjoyed  thofe  ecclefiaftical 

-!„•>'-    .   ^ 

*  Roger  Moore,  whofe  family,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  had  been  deprived  of 
great  poffeffions  in  the  province  of  Leinfter,  appears  to  have  been  the  author  or  chief  pro- 
jector of  this  rebellion.  He  is  reprefented  as  a  man  of  uncommon  addrefs,  and  in  all  refpe&» 
qualified  for  the  undertaking  in  which  he  engaged.  His  firft  and  principal  endea^burs  were 
directed  to  inftigate,  in  the  north,  thofe  Irifli  chieftains,  the  grandeur  of  whofe  families  had 
fallen  with  that  of  his  own,  or  had  been  impaired  by  inconfiderate  prodigality. 

f   Leland's  Hiftory  of  Ireland,  vol.  ii.  p.  95,  96. 

J   Coxe's  Hiftory  of  Ireland,  part  ii.  p.  58. 

$  Clanrickard's  Memoirs,  preface. 

||  "  That  part  of  the  Irifli,"  fays  lord  Clarendon,  «  which  inhabited  the  Pale,  fo  called 
from  a  circuit  of  ground  contained  in  it,  was  originally  of  Englifli  extraction,  fince  the  firft 
plantation  of  the  Englifli,  many  ages  paft.  And  though  they  were  degenerated  into  the 
manners  and  barbarous  cuftoms  of  the  Irifli,  and  were  as  ftupidly  tranfported  with  the  higheft 
fuperftition  of  the  Romifli  religion,  yet  they  had  always  fteadily  adhered  to  the  crown,  and 
performed  the  duty  of  good  fubje&s  during  all  thofe  rebellions  which  the  whole  reign  of 
queen  Elizabeth  was  feldom  without."  Hiftory  of  the  Rebellion,  vol.  iii,  p.  156. 

^  That  the  rebellion  did  not  originate  in  religious  enmity  alone,  is  fufficiently  evinced  by 
the  Lords  Juftices'  proclamation  of  the  8th  February  1642,  containing  an  apology  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  of  the  Pale  for  having,  in  a  former  proclamation,  denounced  the  Irifli  pa- 
as  rebels,  without  due  difcrimination. 

z  revenues 
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revenues  which  the  latter  eagerly  fought  to  recover  *.  Ambition  and  ava- 
rice were  the  predominant  principles  of  a&ion,  not  merely  among  the  re- 
bel military  chiefs ;  but  among  thofe  who  profeffed  themfelves  the  fervants 
of  that  exalted  archetype  of  humility  and  innocence,  the  bleffed  Saviour  of 
mankind. 

The  rebels  were,  with  few  exceptions,  Roman  Catholics :  their  oppo- 
nents were  Proteflants.  The  horror  excited  by  the  barbarous  indifcrimi- 
nate  maflacre  which  had  recently  been  perpetrated,  heightened  almoft  to 
madnefs  the  fe&arian  malignancy  of  the  latter ;  and  this  malignancy,  fub- 
limated,  as  it  were,  and  combined  with  revenge,  avarice,  and  fear  of  ut- 
ter extirpation,  neceflarily  hurried  them  into  the  moft  favage  hoftility. 
While  the  impofing  devices  of  prieftcraft,  the  animating  appeals  of  patri- 
otifm,  the  diverfified  artifices  of  ambition,  the  piteous  wailings  of  poverty, 
and  the  pathetic  tales  of  misfortune,  conjointly  operating  on  a  people  fuf- 
ceptible  of  the  moft  lively  imprdfions,  inftigated  the  former  to  deeds  of  ex- 
traordinary ferocity.  Each  party  became  infuriate  againft  the  other  by  a 
feries  of  battles,  and  multiplied  afts  of  rapine  and  barbarity. 

Nobilitas  cum  plebe  pent :  lateque  vagatur 

Enfis  :  et  a  nullo  revocatum  eft  peftore  ferrum. 

Stat  cruor  in  templis :  multaque  rubentia  caede 

Lubrica  faxa  madent.     Nulli  fua  profuit  aetas. 

Non  fenis  extremum  piguit  vergentibus  annis 

Precipitafle  diem,  nee  primo  in  limine  vitas 

Infantis  miferi  nafcentia  rumpere  fata.  Lucan.  1. 1. 

Truces  were  deceitful.  Reciprocal  hatred  and  diftruft  were  exceffive. 
Reconciliation  feemed  to  have  become  impracticable.  The  permanent  co- 
exiftence  of  Irifh  proteftants  and  Roman  Catholics  appeared  almoft  impof- 
fible.  Each  thirfted  for  the  blood  j  each  aimed  at  the  utter  extermination 
of  the  other.  At  length  the  conquering  arm  of  Cromwell  terminated  the 
long,  difaftrous  and  devaftating  conteft. 

*  "  The  caufe  of  the  war,"  fays  fir  William  Petty,  "  was  a  defire  of  the  Romifts  to 
recover  the  church  revenue,  worth  about  i  io,oool.  a-year,  and  of  the  common  Irifh  to  get 
all  the  Englishmen's  eftates ;  and  of  10  or  12  grandeee  to  get  the  empire  of  the  whole."  Po- 
litical Anatomy  of  Ireland,  p.  313. 

"  Whereas,'* 
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"  Whereas/'  fays  fir  William  Petty,  "  the  prefent  proportion  of  the 
Britifh  is  as  3  to  1 1 ;  but  before  the  wars  the  proportion  was  lefs,  viz.  as 
2  to  1 1 ;  and  then  it  follows  that  the  number  of  Britifh  flain  in  1 1  years, 
was  112,000  fouls,  of  wh^ch  I  guefs  two-thirds. to  have  perifhed  by  war, 
plague,  and  famine.  So  as  it  follows  that  37,000  were  maffacred  in  the 
firft  year  of  tumults  :  fo  as  thofe  who  think  154,000  were  fo  deftroyed, 
ought  to  review  the  grounds  of  their  opinion. 

It  follows  alfo  that  above  504,000  of  the  Irifh  perifhed,  and  were  wafted 
by  the  fword,  plague,  famine,  hardfhip,  and  banimment,  between  the 
23d  of  Oftober  1641,  and  the  fame  day  1652. 

If  Ireland  had  continued  in  peace  for  the  faid  1 1  years,  then  the  i  ,446,000 
had  increafed  by  generation,  in  that  time,  73,000  more,  making  in  all 
1,519,000,  which  were,  by  the  faid  wars,  brought,  anno  1652,  to  850,000  ; 
fo  that  there  were  loft  689,000  fouls,  for  whofe  blood  fomebody  mould  an- 
fwer  both  to  God  and  the  king. 

Anno  1653,  debentures  were  freely  and  openly  fold  for  45.  and  55.  per 
pound.  And  2os.  of  debenture,  one  place  with  another,  did  purchafe  two 
acres  of  land,  at  which  rate  all  the  land  of  Ireland,  if  it  were  eight  mil- 
lions of  profitable  acres,  might  have  been  had  for  a  million  of  money, 
which,  anno  1641,  was  worth  above  eight  millions. 

The  cattle  and  flock  was,  anno  1 641 ,  worth  above  four  millions ;  but  anno 
1652,  the  people  of  Dublin  fetched  meat  from  Wales,  there  being  none 
here,  and  the  whole  cattle  of  Ireland  not  worth  500,000!. 

Corn  was  then  at  505.  per  barrel,  which  is  now,  and  was  anno  1641, 
under  i2s. 

The  houfes  of  Ireland,  anno  1641,  were  worth  two  millions  and  a  half  j 
but  anno  1652,  not  worth  500,000!. 

The  20  years'  rent  of  all  the  land  forfeited,  by  reafon  of  the  faid  rebel- 
lion, viz.  fince  the  year  1652  to  1673,  nat^  not  ^U^Y  defrayed  the  charge 
of  the  Englifh  army  in  Ireland  for  the  faid  time  j  nor  doth  the  faid  rents,  at 
this  day,  do  the  fame  with  half  as  much  more,  or  above  ioo,oool.  per  an- 
num more  *." 

But  though  a  further  effufion  of  blood,  and  a  continuation  of  the  ra- 
vages and  calamities  of  war,  were  thus  prevented,  the  mutual  enmity  of  the 
Proteftants  and  Roman  Catholics  ftill  continued  unabated.  That  of  the  latter 

*  Political  Anatojny  of  Ireland,  pages  312-13-14-15-16. 

z  2  was 
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was  immenfely  aggravated,  and  effectually  confirmed.    The  invaders,  the 
viftors,  the  difpoffefibrs,  were  Proteftants ;  the  invaded,  the  vanquifhed, 
the  difpofTefTed,  were  Roman  Catholics.    Their  refpective  intereftswere  re- 
pugnant. Their  manners  and  habits  were  diffimilar.  Their  languages  were  dif- 
ferent.   Their  fentiments  were  incompatible.  Their  principles  were  irrecon- 
cileable.  And  each  brooded  inceffantly  over  the  paft  atrocities  of  the  other. 
The  projects  of  ambitious  rebels  had  been  fruftrated  ;  the  expectations  of 
avaricious  rebels  balked ;  the  lands  of  opulent  rebels  confifcated  in  millions 
of  acres  * ;  and  all  became  a  prey  to  the  wildefl  defpair  imaginable.  Thus 
was  their  hatred  fharpened  to  the  utmoft,  and  their  defire  of  revenge  to 
the  utmoft  quickened.    And  thus  did  the  elements  of  inteftine  war  acquire 
additional  energy.     Peace,  however,  refulting,  not  from  a  terrifying  retro- 
fpect  of  the  multitudinous  evils  of  war,  but  from  a  confcious  inability,  on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  -Catholics,  to  contend  againft  the  proteftants,  with  even, 
the  fainteft  profpect  of  fuccefs,  continued  for  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

At  length  the  infatuated  James,  yielding  to  the  impolitic  counfels  of 
men  who,  perhaps,  might  have  governed  a  religious  fraternity  well,  but 
who  were  utterly  ignorant  of  the  government  of  an  empire ;  and  taught 
to  regard  the  Irifh  Roman  Catholics  as  fit  inftruments  for  the  accomplilh- 
ment  of  his  vifionary  and  defpotic  projects,  gradually  raifed,  invigorated,, 
and  encouraged  them. 

By  the  obfequious  forbearance,  or  conftrained  acquiefcence  of  Claren- 
don, and  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  the  zealous  and  plenipotent  Tyr- 
connel,  they  were  once  more  prepared  to  renew  the  terrible  conflict  f  ;  and 
animated  by  no  ordinary  combination  of  forcible  motives,  recurred  to. 
arms ;  after  incautiously  co-operating  with  their  bigoted  fovereign,  in  per- 
fecuting  their  Proteftant  countrymen  without  meafure  and  without  remorfe  ;, 
and  thus,  in  fome  degree,  juftifying  that  fevere  retaliation  which  they  them- 
felves  were  foon  after  to  experience. 

Eheu, 
Quam  temere  in  nofmet  legem  fancimus  iniquamj. 

*  "  Upon  the  final  execution  of  the  adls  of  :fettlemeot  and  explnaation,  it  appears  by  the 
Down  furvey,  that  7,800,000  acres  of  land  were  fet  out  by  the  epurt  of  Claims,  princi- 
pally, if  not  wholly,  in  exclufion,  of  the  old  Irifh  proprietors."  Earl  of  dart's  fpeech^ 
March  1793. 

f  Clarendon's  Letters  paffim..  \  Ilor.  L.  i.  S.  2. 

But 
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But  England  was  not  then,  as  on  the  preceding  occafion,  paralised  by 
internal  commotions.  The  prince  who  had  afcended  the  abdicated  throne 
was  an  experienced  general  and  a  found  politician.  The  vifionary  James 
was  greatly  overmatched.  The  Irifh  Roman  Catholics  were,  in  confe- 
quence,  completely  vanquifhed;  flripped  of  political  power;  hurled  from 
every  pofl  of  truft  and  emolument  j  and  almoft  entirely  difpoffeffed  of  their 
remaining  lands  *. 

Th£  work  of  vengeance,  however,  was  not  yet  finimed :  nor  could  it 
perhaps  have  terminated  thus,  confiflently  with  the  weaknefs  and  wicked- 
nefs  infeparable  from  human  nature.  The  Irifh  Proteflants,  ftill  horrified 
by  the  remembrance  of  the  ferociourmafTacre  of  1641  ;  recollecting  the 
havoc  and  mifery  of  the  long  war  which  fucceeded  that  event ;  dreading 
a  repetition  of  the  tyrannical  meafures,  the  relentlefs  and,  for  the  mofl 
part,  unprovoked  perfecution  from  which  they  had  been  recently-  refcued ; 
and  a  renewal  of  thofe  bloody  fcenes  which  they  had  juft  furvived  ;  yield- 
ing, in  fhort,  to  the  united  impulfe  of  revenge  and  fear,. and  thereby  hur- 
ried beyond  the  bounds  of  political  honour  and  prudence,  reforted,  in  the 
following  reign,  when  they  were  rather  encouraged  to  do  fo,  to  every  ex- 
pedient which  legislative  ingenuity  could  fupply,  however  likely  to  prove 
ultimately  detrimental  to  theinfelves,  with  a  view  of  reducing  their  invete- 
rate enemies,  the  Roman  Catholics,  to  abfolute  and  irremediable  political 
impotence. 

A  code  of  defenfive  and  preventive  ftatutes,-  bearing  the  flamp  of  the 
paflions  by  which  it  was  originated,  was  in  the  end  compiled :  a  code 
which  was  not  merely  limited  to  the  preclufion.  of  hoftilities,  on  the  part  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  j  but  extended  to  the  abolition  of  their  venerated  re- 
ligion; which,  in  Ireland,  had  fcarcely  ever  been  fairly  combated  by  the 
only  weapons  that  ever  mould  have  been  employed  againft  it,  the  pens  or 
tongues  and  attractive  examples  of  Proteftants:  a  code  which  impeded  the 
progrefs  of  the  former  in  the  paths  of  induftry;  thwarted  every  fpecies  of 
laudable  ambition  by  which  they  might  have  been  actuated ;  placed  them 
on  the  footing  of  aliens  in  their  native  land ;  expofed  them  to  vexations, 
outrages  and  fpoliation ;  reduced  them  almofl  to  the  condition  of  Haves ; 

*  The  forfeitures,  on  this  occafion,  amounted  to  1,060,792  Irifh,  .or  1^718,307  Englifh 
acres.  '«  There  goes,"  faid  Louis  XIV.  as  King  James  patted  by,  "  my  worthy  brother, 
who  has  loft  three  kingdoms  fora  mafs." 
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obftru6kd  matrimonial  alliances  between  them  and  the  Proteftants,  from 
whence,  it  is  probable,  the  happieft  effe&s  might  have  flowed;  and,  worfe 
than  all,  held  forth  incitements  to  filial  contumacy,  to  a  violation  of  one 
of  the  commandments  of  God;  and  introduced  among  them  principles  of 
duplicity  and  treachery  *.  A  code,  which,  while  it  opprefled,  and  feemed 
to  overwhelm  the  Roman  Catholics,  facilitated  the  obtrufion  of  thofe  jea- 
lous meafures,  thofe  commercial  reftraints  which  had  long  the  effecl;  of 
retaining  one  of  the  faireft  portions  of  the  globe  in  a  ftate  of  poverty  and 
political  infignificance  f. 

1'he  maffacre  of  1641,  which  had  been  induftrioufly  exhibited  in  the 
moil  horrifying  colours,  together  with  the  cruel  perfecution  experienced 
during  the  fliort  reign  of  King  James  in  Ireland,  both  flill  frefh  in  the  re- 
colleaion  of  the  Proteftants,  neceffarily  heightened  their  animofity  to  the 
utmofl:  while  repeated  difcomfitures  and  difafters,  and  aggravated  op- 
preflion,  together  with  the  accumulated  mifery  produced  by  this  revenge- 
ful code,  certainly  inconfiflent  with  the  principles  of  found  policy  and 
true  religion,  naturally  rendered  the  hatred  of  the  Roman  Catholics  viru- 
lent beyond  example.  An  'unparalleled  combination  of  irritating,  mad- 
dening circumftances  fomented,  on  both  fides,  the  mod  rancorous  malignity. 
The  idea  of  a  Proteftant  in  the  mind  of  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  that  of  the 
latter  in  the  mind  of  the  former,  now  became  clofely  affbciated  with  every 
idea  that  could  engender  wrath,  malice,  and  vengeance  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Each  abhorred  the  other :  each  longed  for  the  extirpation  of  the  other. 
And  it  feems  nowife  improbable  that  the  more  powerful  of  the  two  would 
have  proceeded  to  ftill  greater  'extremities  than  it  did,  had  not  the  govern- 
ment of  Britain,  the  will  whereof  had  generally  the  efficacy  of  a  fundamen- 
tal law  in  the  Irifh  legislative  aflembly,  been  directed  by  a  certain  Machia- 
velian  maxim,  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been  wholly  difcarded,  at 
leaft  before  the  accomplifhment  of  the  Union. 

Thus,  among  countrymen,  among  the  friendly,  cheerful  and  hofpitable 
people  of  Ireland,  among  Chriftians,  among  thofe  who  looked  forward 

*  7  W.  III.  0.4.  —  7  W.  III.  c.  5.  —  9  W.  III.  c.'i.  —  9  W.  III.  c.  3 — 10  W.  III. 
c.  13. —  2  A.  c.  3. — 2  A.  c.  6.  6  A.  c.  6  — 8  A.  c.  3.  —  2  G.  I.  c.  9.  -  29  G.  II.  c.  6. 

f  The  inefficacy  of  this  code,  as  far  as  it  was  dire&ed  to  the  fuppreffion  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  {lands  evinced  by  this  incontrovertible  faft,  that  the  actual  proportion  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  Proteftants  is  much  greater  than  at  the  commencement  of  the 
laft  century. 

to 
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to  eternal  happinefs  through  the  mediation  of  the  fame  Saviour,  among 
thofe  who  adored  the  fame  Trinity,  among  thofe  who  agreed  in  all  the 
eflential  points  of  religion  *,  the  maintenance  of  a  few  different  fpeculative 
articles,  and  the  obfervance  of  a  few  different  rites,  confefledly  inopera- 
tive in  focial  life,  and  confequently  unworthy  of  ferious  notice,  being 
unhappily  combined  with  oppofite  interefts,  being  coeval  and  concurrent 
with  the  moft  energetic  principles  of  difcord,  ferving  as  the  tells,  fym- 
bols,  or  diftindtive  characters  of  two  parties  inveterately  and  unappeafa- 
bly  hoftile  to  each  other,  became  at  length,  what  in  their  natural  uncon- 
nected ftate  they  could  never  poflibly  have  become,  alimentary  to  the 
moft  vehement  deteilation. 

—But  time,  as  in  all  other  cafes,  produced  a  change.  Blood  had  long 
ceafed  to  flow.  The  Roman  Catholics  who  had  been  plundered  and  ex- 
cluded from  political  power  gradually  difappeared.  Their  children,  born 
in  obfcurity  and  indigence,  felt  not  fo  feverely  as  they  did,  -  the  privation 
of  wealth  and  power.  The  proximate  caufes  of  former  conflicts  grew  lefs 
numerous,  and  had  loft  their  united  energy.  The  true  heirs  of  confifcated 
lands,  fcattered  through  the  armies  of  foreign  princes,  removed  to  the 
other  fide  of  the  Atlantick,  or  exifting  in  a  ftate  of  the  profoundeft  igno- 
rance at  home,  became  generally  unknown.  Their  titles  likewife  were,  for 
the  moft  part,  merely  traditionary;  and  in  the  event  of  a  revolution,  as 
was  perceived  by  all  reflecting  men,  would  neceflarily  have  furnimed 
matter  of  endlefs  litigation.  No  fymptom  of  approaching  convulfions 
appeared.  The  fears  of  the  Proteftants  began  to  fubfide,  and  with  their 
fears  their  hatred  began  to  wane.  Thofe  who  had  experienced  perfecu- 
tion  from  the  Roman  Catholics  had  been  fucceeded  by  thofe  who,  from 
their  infancy,  had  feen  them  in  a  ftate  of  abafement  and  debilitating  pro- 
fcription.  The  execution  of  the  penal  laws  was  confequently  mitigated: 
and  the  exuberant  animofity  of  the  Roman  Catholics  thereby  checked. 

*  There  are  feveral  points  of  approximation  between  the  Church  of  England  Proteftants 
and  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  many  of  both  overlook..  The  following  extracts,  from  the 
Common  Prayer  book  of  the  former,  will  fufficiently  (hew  the  truth  of  this  observation  to 
the  latter.  The  ./^/o/w//0«.— and  hath  given  power,  and  commandment  to  his  Miniiters, 
to  declare  and  pronounce  to  his  people,  being  penitent,  the  Abfolution  and  Remiffion  of 
their  fins,  &c.  Creed.— I  believe  in  the  Holy  Ghoft;  the  holy  Catholic  Churchj  the  com- 
munion of  Saints,  &c.  Catethifm.—  Q.  What  is  the  inward  part,  or  thing  fignified  ? 
A.  The  body  and  blood  of  Chrift,  which  are  verily,  and  indeed  taken  and  received  by  the 
faithful  ia  the  ^Lord's  Supper.  "* 

$  Still, 
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'Still,  however,  there  fubfifled  a  high  degree  of  mutual  diftruft  and 
hatred  between  the  jarring  feds  of  Irifh  Chriftians.  Contradictory  hif- 
tories  of  paft  events,  equally  falfe,  and  equally  calculated  to  prepetuate  the 
ruinous  mutual  hatred  and  repulfion  of  the  Proteftants  and  the  .Roman 
Catholics,  iflued  alternately  from  the  pens  of  each.  Vague  and  venomous 
expreflions,  the  offspring  of  ignorance  and  malice,  ufurped  the  place  of 
warranted  declamation  and  fubftantial  practical  reafoning.  The  groundlefs 
and  mifcheivous  fuggeftions  of  querulous  unrelenting  age  made  lading  im- 
preflions  on  fufceptive  credulous  youth.  The  mere  unaided  confideration 
of  a  difference  of  religion  had  ftill  the  magic  power  of  reprefling  confi- 
dence between  man  and  man,  of  alienating  fellow-fubjects  from  each 
other,  of  impeding  the  exercife  of  focial  virtues,  and,  not  unfrequently, 
promoting  the  practice  of  injuflice. 

The  tranfmiflion  of  thefe  uncharitable  practices  and  feelings,  from 
one  generation  to  another,  was,  in  a  great  degree,  ultimately  afcrib- 
ab'Ie  to  the  aggregated  laws  againft  popery.  Thefe  laws,  in  conjunction 
with  that  fyftem  of  commercial  reftraints,  to  which,  however  injurious  to 
themfelves,  the  Proteftants,  detached  from  their  Roman  Catholic  country- 
men, and  relying  on  Britain  alone  for  protection  againft  them,  were  eafily 
induced  to  fubmit,  retained  the  latter  in  a  flate  of  poverty,  ignorance,  and 
feperation  from  the  former,  and  from  the  reft  of  the  world;  and  thus 
favoured  the  duration  of  their  ancient  prejudices,  and  occafioned  among 
them  exceflive  bigotry  and  illiberality  of  fentiment,  neceffarily  tending  to 
nourifh,  among  their  Proteftant  countrymen,  that  haplefs  averfion  which 
had,  as  yet,  been  but  partially  afluaged.  *  * 

Thofe  Roman  Catholics  who  might  have  been  qualified  for  the  attain- 
ment of  riches  and  diftinction  were  prevented,  by  the  difadvantages  and 
difabilities  under  which  their  body  laboured,  from  raifing  themfelves,  by 
their  induftry,  or  their  talents,  to  a  level  with  the  higher  ranks  of  Pro- 
teftants. And  thofe  few,  whofe  fmall  eftates  had  accidentally  efcaped  con- 
fifcation,  and  who  by  their  birth  were  intitled  to  eminence  in  the  Irifh 
community,  were  generally  educated  in  foreign  countries.,  and  frequently 
difcouraged  from  refiding  in  their  own,  by  well  grounded  apprehenfions 
of  experiencing  fuch  treatment  there,  as  would  have  hurt  their  pride,  or 
imbittered  their  lives. 

Hence  it  happened,  that  between  the  Roman  Catholics  and  the  fuperior 
claffes  of  the  Proteftants^  whofe  political  fentiments  generally  influenced 

the 
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the  conduct  of  thofe  below  them,  there  was  no  familiar  intercourfe 
to  fmoothe  the  afperities  contracted  in  feafons  of  turbulence,  and  to 
furnifh  fit  opportunities  for  rectifying  mifconcepdons,  dim"  paring  preju- 
dices, abating  bigotry,  exploding  intolerance  and  fupprefling  religious 
enmity ;  no  extenfive  communications  of  ideas ;  no  conformity  of  opi- 
nions ;  no  coincidence  of  purfuits ;  no  reciprocal  difcharge  of  the  greater 
relative  duties ;  no  coalitions  of  intereft  ;  few  mutual  obligations  ;  few  in- 
dividual friendmips  j  in  fhort,  no  means  of  generating,  among  Irimmen 
of  all  ranks  and  perfuafions,  confidence,  concord  and  amity  *. 

Had  the  Roman  Catholics  been  permitted  to  thrive  by  every  fpecies 
of  induftry  to  which  they  might  have  inclined,  and  to  employ  their  accu- 
mulating riches  in  the  purchafe  of  land ;  and  had  thofe  among  them, 
who  already  pofleffed  eftates,  been  treated  with  indulgence  and  due  re- 
fpect,  and  occafionally  gratified  by  the  favours  of   government ;    there 
would  gradually  have  been  created  and  preferved  an  opulent  refpectable 
order  of  men,  naturally  interefled  in  maintaining  the  tranquillity,  and 
promoting  the  welfare  of  their  country  ;  and  who  would,  in  the  courfe 
of  time,  have  become  connected  with  the  higher  orders  of  the  Proteftants 
by  the  various  ties  of  focial  life ;  have  concurred  with  them  in  political 
views ;    and  formed  a  point  of  contact  between  them  and  the  lower  or- 
ders of  the  Roman  Catholics,  from  whence  both  might  have  derived  the 
moft  important  advantages.     But  either  the  arguments  againft  liberal  and 
conciliatory  meafures,  which  every  difinterefted  man  of  reflection  is  ac- 
tually prepared  to  refute  and  reprobate,  were  then  fufficiently  flrengthened 
by  circumftances  whereof,  for  the  moft  part,  we  have  now  loft  fight ;  or, 
which  is  the  more  probable  of  the  two,  the  potent  and  jealous  auxiliaries 
of  the  Proteftants  confidered  it  as  an  indifpenfable  part  of  ftate  policy,  to 
keep  Ireland  in  a  deprefled  condition,  by  the  difunion  of  its  inhabitants. 

As  for  the  middle  and  lower  orders  of  Proteftants,  with  whom  alone  the 
Roman  Catholics  could  aflbciate  on  equal  terms  of  hofpitality,  the  exclu- 

*  The  writer  has  heard  a  certain  dignified  clergyman  of  the  Proteftant  church,,  who  is  uni- 
verfally  efteemed  for  good  fenfe,  conciliatory  manners,  liberality  towards  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, becoming  zeal  for  his  own  religion,  and  exemplary  afliduity  in  the  difchai  je  of  his  ap- 
propriate functions,  define  an  Irifti  Proteftant  thus,  "  a  man  who  d — ns  the  Papifts  and 
newer  goes  to  church."  And  there  certainly  are  not  wanting  fome  grounds  for  aflenting  to 
the  juftnefs  of  this  jocular  definition. 

A  A  five 
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five  favour  and  protection  which  the  former  enjoyed,  on  account  of  their 
appropriate  exercife  of  the  valuable  right  of  election,  had  rendered  them, 
for  the  moft  part,  at  leaft  in  the  three  Roman  Catholic  provinces,  in- 
tolerably prefumptuotis,  infolent  and  offenfive  to  the  latter ;  while  other 
eircumftances  contributed  to  reprefs  every  tendency  to  cordiality  on  the 
part  of  thefe ;  and  eventually  on  that  of  thofe. 

The  patronage  of  Ireland,  in  all  its  ramifications,  was  extended  to  Pro- 
teftants alone.  Not  only  was  envy  thus  excited  among  thofe  few  leading 
Roman  Catholics  who  were  intitled,  by  birth  and  fortune,  to  afpire  to  the 
more  exalted  places  of  truft  and  emolument ;  but  hatred  in  addition  to- 
envy,  among  their  inferiours.  Thofe  various  fubordinate  offices,  which 
are  at  leaft  as  invidious  as  lucrative,  were  almoft  uniformly  rilled  by 
Proteftants ;  a  practice,  which,  if  confidered  in  all  its  diftant  effects,  may 
poffibly  be  found  little  inferior  in  impolicy  to  any  other  practice,  meafure 
or  law  whereby  the  Roman  Catholics  were  affected.  The  hearth-money 
collectors,  the  officers  of  excife  and  cuftoms,  the  tithe-prcctors,  con- 
ftables,  bailiffs,  jailors  and  all  thofe  different  officers,  the  difcharge  of 
whofe  duties  is  every  where  attended  with  much  unpopularity,  and  was 
particularly  odious  to  the  lower  orders  of  Irifh  Roman  Catholics,  were, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  Proteftants. 

Moreover,  in  the  courts  of  law,  where,  under  our  unrivalled  fyftem 
of  jurifprudence,  every  criminal  and  fuitor  has  a  right  to  experience  the 
exercife  of  lenity  and  impartiality,  almoft  all  the  officers,  from  the  judge 
to  the  crier,  generally  even  the  interpreters,  were  Proteftants ;  and  Irifh 
Proteftants,  it  may  well  be  fufpected,  were  not  always  unbiaffed  by  party 
confiderations  ;  at  leaft  Trim  Roman  Catholics  were  far  from  being  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  them  fo ;  and  of  courfe  fufpected,  what  there  can  be 
little  doubt  they  fometimes"  found,  difadvantageous  defects  in  the  admini- 
ftration  of  juftice. 

The  foldiers  likewife  were  all  nominally,  and  before  the  middle  of  the 
laft  century,  really  Proteftants ;  and  the  foldiers  of  the  King  of  England 
were  long  regarded,  by  the  conquered  Roman  Catholic  Irifh,  as  ready  ene- 
mies, rather  than  fteady  defenders. 

This  practice  of  felecting  the  different  agents  of  the  executive  power 
from  among  the  Proteftants,  may  reafonably  be  fuppofed  to  have  had  no 
inconfiderable  effect  in  extending,  as  well  as  prolonging  the  alienation  of  the 

Roman 
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Roman  Catholics.  For,  as  thefe  laft  conftituted  a  very  great  majority  of 
the  lower  clafs  of  the  governed,  and  as  government  is  generally  confidered 
by  a  femi-barbarous  people,  fuch  as  the  Roman  Catholic  Irifh  were,  while 
they  laboured  under  the  rigours  of  the  popery  laws,  rather  as  a  fyflem  of 
painful  reflraints,  than  as  an  inflitution  fupplying  the  means  of  individual 
fecurity,  there  feems  fufficient  ground  for  fufpecting  that  they  were  not 
only  eflranged  from,  and  frequently  exafperated  againfl  the  Proteflants 
employed  by  the  executive  power ;  but  that  by  an  aflbciation  of  ideas, 
fufficiently  likely  among  ignorant  people,  they  extended  their  antipathy 
from  a  fet  of  vexatious  agents  to  all  other  perfons  of  the  fame 
communion. 

Had  the  Roman  Catholics  been  permitted  to  participate  the  odium,  ordi- 
narily attached  to  the  exercife  of  feveral  of  the  fubordinate  functions  of 
the  executive  power,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Proteftant  eftablim- 
ments  would  have  been  equally  fecure ;  and  very  certain  that  much  lefs 
envy  and  much  lefs  hatred  would  have  fubfifted  among  Irifli  Chriftians ; 
and  that  Ireland  would,  in  confequence,  have  fallen  much  lefs  low  in  the 
fcale  of  European  nations. 

But  the  Irifh  popery  laws,  by  their  effects  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  tended  flill  further  to  foment  religious  enmity.  The  fcanty 
revenues  collected  incidentally  by  this  order  of  men,  among  their  beg- 
garly parilhioners,  were  fcarcely  adequate  to  their  maintenance.  Their 
dwellings,  generally  fpeaking,  were  wretched  hovels.  Their  places  of 
worfhip  feldom  better  *.  And  they  themfelves  were  expofed  to  the 
operation  of  rigorous"  laws,  to  the  contumelies  of  brutal  country  fquires, 
and  to  the  occafional  excefies  of  fplenetic  magiflrates.  Hence,  few 
Roman  Catholics,  in  eafy  circumftances,  could  reconcile  to  their  pride, 
or  indeed  to  their  fenfe  of  paternal  duty,  to  devote  their  children  to  the 
fervice  of  their  church.  Still,  however,  feveral  perfons  defcended 
from  once  diftinguimed  families  belonged  to  that  order.  But  a  very  great 
majority  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  were  obferved  to  fpring  from  the 
dregs  of  the  people.  Youths,  probably  rendered  fanatic  by  the  dif- 
cipline  of  priefts,  wandered  about  as  mendicant  fcholars;  and  thus  pro- 
cured the  means  of  transporting  themfelves  to  fome  foreign  univerfity ; 

*  In  the  report  made  to  the  Houfe  of  Lords  on  the  ftate  of  Popery,  in  1731,  it  is  ftated 
that  there  were  then  in  Ireland  upwards  of  100  huts,  fheds,  or  mo  veable  altars  at  which  mafs 
was  celebrated, 
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where,  in  a  ftate  of  the  utmoft  degradation  and  exclufion  from  the  company 
of  their  more  refpe&able  and  enlightened  fellow-ftudents,  they  obtained  a 
gratuitous  education;  wretched,  no  doubt,  in  the  extreme;  but  fuch  as 
was  deemed  to  qualify  them  fufficiently  for  their  future  miniftry.  On  re- 
turning to  their  native  country,  the  principal  literary  acquifitions,  of  which 
the  greater  part  of  them  could  boaft,  were,  a  knowledge  of  monkifh 
Latin,  of  fcholaftic  theology,  of  obfolete  and  incredible  legends,  and  of 
the  ir«ire  fophiftical  arguments  employed  by  thofe  polemics  whom  the 
early  reformers  had  provoked:  paltry  acquifitions,  which,  befides,  were 
often  nearly  loft  amidft  the  drudgery  of  their  profeflion.  Ignorant,  in 
general,  of  every  branch  of  polite  literature,  with  minds  contracted  by  an 
inceflant  repetition  of  religious  exercifes,  and  enflaved  by  thofe  impreffions 
which  had  been  feafonably  made  on  them,  when  every  circumftance  con- 
fpired  to  render  them  fufceptible  of  permanent  impreffions :  with  grovel- 
ing and  perverted  thoughts,  with  incorrect  and  obfcure  ideas  of  moral  ob» 
ligations,  unpra£tifed  in  the  relative  duties  of  focial  life,  and  dependent,  for 
their  fuftenance,  on  their  profeflional  labours ;  their  conduct,  as  preachers 
of  the  word  of  God,  as  minifters  of  the  religion  of  Chrift,  was,  to  the  laft 
degree,  revolting  in  the  minds  of  all  enlightened  men;  and  calculated,  in  a 
peculiar  manner,  to  fofter  the  mutual  enmity  of  Proteflants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  With  boifterous  zeal,  and  in  pofitive,  coarfe,  and  inconclufive 
language,  they  magifterially  inculcated  thofe  tenets,  which  many  an  intelli-, 
gent  Roman  Catholic  deems  it  at  prefent  inexpedient  to  enlarge  on.  Their, 
incoherent,  wild,  bugbear  fermons,  delivered  with  ludicrous  vehemence 
and  grimace,  had  no  other  object  than  to  intimidate  and  bring  into  fubjec- 
tion  the  fuperftitious,  befotted,  barbarous  rabble  who  compofed  their  con- 
gregations. Truth,  peace,  honefty,  clemency,  induftry,  charity,  forgive- 
nefs  and  brotherly  love  were  very  rarely  the  topics  of  their  difcourfes* 
To  enforce  the  barren  obfervances  of  religion,  or  to  excite  a  general  horror 
of  herefy,  not  to  inculcate  the  practice  of  Chriftian  virtues,  was  the  general 
fcope  of  all  their  endeavours.  Their  education,  in  a  very  great  degree, 
and  their  mode  of  life,  perhaps  in  a  greater,  difqualified  them  for  the  latter* 
With  regard  to  converfion,  they  exercifed  their  utmoft  vigilance :  vigi- 
\  lance  which,  in  fact,  was  rendered  neceffary  by  the  nature  and  ftraitnefs  of 
•">,  their  incomes ;  as  every  apoftate  from  their  religion  withdrew  a  few  mil- 
lings from  their  annual  receipts ;  and  every  convert  to  it  yielded  them  as 
much.  Apoftacy  they  accordingly  denounced,  on  all  occafions,  as  one  of 
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the  moft  heinous  offences  againft  heaven ;  and  to  aid  in  the  work  of  pro- 
feiytifm  to  the  Romifli  faith,  they  announced  as  one  of  the  moft  meritorious 
fervices  of  a  Chriftian.  But  fearing  the  failure  of  empty  denunciations 
and  declarations,  they  had  recourfe  to  other  expedients  alfo.  To  treat 
Proteflants  with  indulgence,  they  confidered  as  likely  to  facilitate  the  con- 
verfion  of  their  people.  Thofe  few  inflexible  ones,  therefore,  who  were 
within  their  reach,  were  frequently  made  to  feel  the  effects  of  malevolence 
and  bigotry.  And  thofe  few  Roman  Catholics  who  accidentally  feceded 
from  their  religion,  and  very  few  there  were,  they  fubjected,  as  far  as  they 
could,  to  the  penalties  of  excommunication;  excluding  them  from  the 
kind  offices,  and  expofing  them  to  the  malice  of  their  neighbours.  They 
even  decried  their  moral  characters ;  and,  in  the  lapfe  of  time,  difallowedi 
their  lineage.  Such  conduct  often  reached  the  ears  of  the  Proteftant 
gentry;  and  neceffarily  became  highly  inflrumental  in  keeping  up  the 
declining  mutual  enmity  of  the  members  of  the  difcordant  communions. 
In  fcarcely  any  refpect  whatever,  did  the  generality  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  of  Ireland,  during  the  operation  of  the  popery  laws,  refemble  that 
venerable  body  of  men  who  now  fuperintend  the  fpirtual  concerns  of  four* 
millions  of  people.  The  paftoral  zeal,  the  moral  worth,  the  piety,  the 
ardent  patriotifm,  the  jufl  fentiments  of  loyalty  *,  the  extenfive  erudi- 
tion, the  generofity,  the  politenefs,  and  the  apparent  liberality  which,. 
a.t  this  day,  are  fo  frequently  found  among  the  Roman  Catholic  cler- 
gy, in  every  diocefe  in  Ireland,  and  which  have  raifed  them  to  an  ex-. 
alted  place  in  the  efteem  of  every  unprejudiced  Irifh  Proteftant  f;  and 
attracted  towards  their  order  a  very  confiderable  degree  of  refpect  from, 
all  quarters;  were  very  far  from  being  the  diftinguiming  characteriftics  o£ 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  before  His  prefent  Majefty's  reign. 

*  Inftances  of  refolute  loyalty,  on  the  part  of  Roman  Catholic  clergymen,  have  been  re- 
corded in  recent  hiftories  written  under  the  impulfe  of  principles  unfavourable  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  body. 

f  The  writer  is  in  poflefiion  of  a  vaft  number  of  letters  from  different  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen,  partly  addrefied  to  himfelf,  on  various  occafions,  and  partly  to  each  other.  Of 
thefe  letters  he  can  truly  fay  that  the  found  fenfe,  loyal  fentiments,  patriotic,  polimed,  and 
liberal  language  which  diftinguifh  them,  for  the  moft  part,  do  honour  to  the  heads  and 
hearts  of  thofe  by  whom  they  were  written.  Having  obtained  permiffion  to  publifh  one  of 
them,  defcriptive  of  the  prefent  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  the 
reader  will  find  it  marked  29  in  the  Appendix.  It  contains  a  detail  of  fads  little  known;  and 
it  therefore  extremely  worthy  of  attention. 
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SECTION    II. 

Gradual  Decline  of  religious  Enmity,  and  Commencement  of  national 
Pro/verity  in  Ireland. 

BUT  that  religious  enmity,  which  had  fo  long  been  the  peculiar  curfe 
of  Ireland,  began  to  decline,  in  a  very  perceptible  manner,  notwith- 
(landing  the  exiftence  of  all  thofe  caufes  of  irritation  which  have  juft  been 
noticed.  The  Proteflants  became  very  generally  impreffed  with  the 
neceflity  of  abrogating  the  greater  part  of  the  penal  ftatutes.  And  the 
exigencies  of  Ireland  began  to  fuggefh  the  neceffity  of  an  union,  or  a  com- 
promife  between  them  and  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  or,  at  leaft,  a  difcon- 
tinuance  of  practices  indicative  of  their  reciprocal  alienation. 

The  rupture  between  Britain  and  her  colonies  had  made  it  necefiary  to 
tranfport  acrofs  the  Atlantic  a  confiderable  part  of  the  forces  belonging 
to  the  Irifh  eflablimment  *.  And  the  then  tranquil  ftate  of  Ireland,  to- 
gether 'with  the  apparently  pacific  difpofition  of  France,  rendered  itfafe  to 
do  fo.  The  hoftile  intentions,  however,  of  the  ancient  enemy  of  Britain 
foon  becoming  manifeft,  the  Proteflants  of  Ireland  thought  it  prudent  to 
arm  in  defence  of  their  country; 

About  this  time,  there  pafled  an  aft,  17  and  18  G.  HI.  c.  13,  for 
eftabliming  a  Proteftant  militia.  But  whether  owing  to  the  then  incon- 
venient expenfe  attendant  thereon,  or  to  the  rapid  increafe  of  the  volunteers, 
\vhich  fuperfeded  the  neceffity  of  other  troops,  the  government  declined 
to  carry  the  act  into  effect.  The  volunteer  force,  rapidly  increafmg,  foon 
•exceeded  40,000;  and  comprifed  almoft  the  whole  of  the  Proteftant  landed 
proprietors,  merchants,  and  other  perfons  of  fubftance  in  Ireland.  Thofe 
who  firft  took  up  arms  do  not  appear  to  have  had  any  other  object  in 
view  than  merely  the  defence  of  Ireland  againfl  external  foes.  But  before 
the  volunteer  army  amounted  to  the  number  juft  mentioned,  the  releafe 

*  The  forces  in  1756  confifted  of  688  hor-fe,  i,z8&  dragoons,  and  9,770  foot,  making- 
together  11,646,  befides  artillery  and  invalids.  In  1777.  the  effe&iv.e  forces  amounted  to 
8616.  In  1779  it  was  generally  underftood  that  the  effectives  fell  confiderably  fhort  of 
5>ooo.  In  1782,  the"  number  returned  to  parliament  was  5,709.  The  permanent  military 
^eflablimment,  as  fettled  i  ft  January  i6<^,  was  3  60  horfe,  1,244  dragoons,  10,680  foot  j  in 
31112,284. 
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of  their  country  from  the  oppreffion  to  which  it  had  long  been  obliged  to 
fubmit,  became  an  additional  object  to  all,  and  was  the  primary  motive  of 
a  vaft  majority. 

The  effects  ultimately  occafioned  by  this  oppreffion,  and  likewife  thofe 
which  are  almofl  inloparable  from  war,  began  to  be  generally  and 
feverely  felt.  In  every  carps  of  volunteers  there  were  found  feveral  indi- 
viduals who  had  fufficient  ground  for  complaint.  The  woollen  and  filk 
manufactures,  which  had  long  ftruggled  under  the  greateft  difadvantages, 
were  almoft  utterly  deftroyed.  The  export  of  linens  was  greatly  reduced. 
The  general  trade  of  Ireland  was  diminifhed.-  The  rent  of  land  was  de- 
clining. And  the  fources  of  the  public  revenue  became  much  lefs  pro- 
ductive *. 

At  the  different  meetings  of  the  volunteers  the  affairs  of  their  country 
feldom  failed  to  be  narrowly  canvaffed.  Thefe  military  affociations  brought 
men  of  different  ranks  and  defcriptions  into  contact  with  each  other. 
The  connection  of  their  refpective  interefts !  was,  in  confequence,  more 
ftrongly  impreffed  on  the  minds  of  all.  The  public  papers  teemed  with  in- 
genious political  difquifitions,  well  written  effays,  and  energetic  addreffes  and 
refolutions,  calculated  either  to  difclofe  the  caufes  of  the  actual  diftreffes 
of  Ireland  ;  to  render  the  people  impatient  under  the  grievances  which 
they  experienced  ;  or  to  infpire  them  with  confidence  in  their  means  of 
redrefs.  An  ardent  flame  of  patriotifm  was  kindled  throughout  the  land ; 
and  almoft  every  Irifhman  felt  a  ftrong  defire  to  feize  the  lucky  opportu- 
nity, which  then  prefented  itfelf,  for  refeuing  his  country  from  commer- 
cial thraldom  ;  and  refuming,  or  afferting  thofe  political  rights  which  had 
been  ufurped  or  habitually  exercifed  by  Britain,  and  tamely  or  rather 
treacheroufly  acquiefced  in,  or  fanctioned  by  the  obfequious  parliament 
of  Ireland.  Many  of  the  defendants  of  the  foldiers  of  Cromwell,  who 
were  numerous  in  Ireland,  became  animated  with  fentiments  fimilar  to 
thofe  which  prevailed  in  England  in  the  reign  of  the  unfortunate  Charles. 

The  intelligent  and  real  patriots  who,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
colonial  war,  had  looked  anxioufly  forward  to  fome  emergency  likely  to 
enable  Ireland  to  attain  her  proper  place  among  European  nations,  appear 
to  have  been  influenced  by  a  jufl  perfuafion  of  the  incompetence  of  the  Pro- 
teftants  to  accomplifh  the  liberation  of  Ireland,  or  at  lead  to  fix  her  welfare 

*  The  grofs  produce  of  the  hereditary  revenue  for  two  years  ending  in  1769,  was 
1,309,828!.  55.  7*d,  and  for  two  years  ending  in  1779,  1,175,145!.  6s-  5yd. 
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on  a  permanent  bafts,  in  the  event  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  who  conftftul- 
ed  the  great  body  of  the  people,  being  left  in  a  ftate  of  difcontent,  of  neutra- 
lity or  indifference  with  regard  to  her  profperity  and  ftrength:  for  fuch  may 
truly  be  faid  to  have  been  their  cafe  during  the  continuance  of  the  penal 
laws.  They  had  alfo  obferved  that  thefe  tyrannical  laws  and  their  immediate 
tefults  had  been  the  primary  caufes  of  the  political  weaknefs  and  infe- 
licity of  Ireland  j  "  that,  to  ufe  the  words  employed  by  an  eminent  adver- 
fary  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  on  a  fubfequent  occafion,  they  were  highly 
jurious  to  the  landed  intereft  of  Ireland,  and  had  diminimed  the  value  of 
every  man's  eftate  who  voted  for  them*;"  and  "  that,  to  ufe  the  words 
of  the  fame  nobleman,  religious  bigotry,  and  religious  diftinctions  had 
proved  the  fource  of  bitter  calamity  to  the  people  of  Ireland  f."  They  had 
likewife  feen,  through  the  medium  of  authentic  documents,  that  thefe  laws 
had  been  far  from  producing  the  effects  expected  from  them  { :  that  their 

*  Speech  of  Lord  Clare-in  the  Houfe  of  Lords  I3th  March  1793.  f  Id. 

£  Number  of  certificates  of  conformity  filed  in  the  court  of  Chancery  from  palfing  the 
firft  aft  to  prevent  the  further  growth  of  popery  to  1708,  inclufxve— 

Years.  Cert. 
1703 
1704 
1705 
1706 
1707 
1708 


4 
16 

3 
5 

'2 

7 


Total     37 
From  paffing  the  2d  aft  to  prevent  the  further  ^growth  of  popery,   8  An.  (1709)  to 

November  1773. 


Years. 

Cert. 

Years. 

Cert. 

Years. 

Cert. 

Years.  Cert. 

1709 

38 

1726 

35 

1743 

54 

1760   84 

1710 

28 

1727 

39 

1744 

48 

1761   150 

1711 

10 

1728 

51 

1745 

48 

1762  108 

1712 

J3 

1729 

34 

1746 

5° 

1763  126 

1713 

7 

1730 

39 

1747 

QQ 
OO 

1764  104 

1714 

JO 

1731 

62 

1748 

46 

1765  101 

1715 

JO 

1732 

5° 

]749 

58 

1766  130 

1716 

8 

1733 

43 

1750 

71 

1767  124 

1717 

19 

1734 

99 

1751 

41 

1768   210 

1718 

12 

1735 

61 

1752 

65 

1769  169 

1719 

38 

1736 

39 

1753 

70 

1770  132 

1720 

24 

1737 

5° 

J754 

79 

1771  117 

1721 

33 

I738 

58 

'755 

69 

1772   88 

1722 
TT23 

35 

J739 

59 

•7  i 

1756 

f7  en 

67 
f\q 

1773   60 

1724 

27 

1741 

/  1 

68 

1757 
1758 

93 

73 

Total  4,097 

-1725 

4i 

^742 

45 

1759 
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effects  were  inverfely  proportioned  to  the  induflry  with  which  they  were 
enforced :  and  that  notwithflanding  an  annual  acceflion  of  Proteilants,  for 
at  lead  30  fucceffive  years,  from  charter  fchools  *,  foundling  hofpitals,  and 
other  nurferies  of  Proteflantifm,  the  Roman  Catholic  population  had  in- 
creafed  with  greater  rapidity  than  that  of  the  Proteflantsf. 

The 

*  In  the  25th  number  of  the  Appendix,  the  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  parliament- 
ary grants  to  the  Incorporated  Society  for  promoting  Proteftant  charter-fchools  fince  the 
year  1745.  Thefe  grants,  together  with  the  appropriated  duties,  appear  to  have  amount- 
ed to  612,273!.  Beiides  which,  the  Society  derived  a  very  great  augmentation  of  revenue 
from  the  rent  of  eftates,  legacies,  donations,  &c.  £c.  Had  the  money,  which  was  granted 
by  Parliament  to  this  Society,  been  employed  in  eftablifhing  Engliih  agricultural  families  in 
different  parts  of  Ireland,  the  Proteftants  would  ultimately  have  experienced  a  much  greater 
acceflion  of  numbers;  and,  what  was  of  infinitely  .greater  importance,  examples  of  induftry, 
(kill,  frugality,  and  refpeft  for  the  laws  would  have  been  every  where  fet.  The  total  num- 
ber of  children  apprenticed  fince  the  eftablifhment  of  the  fchools,  is  7,2  "3.  But  of  this  num- 
ber, it  may  be  confidered  as  a  fa£t,  that  at  lean:  one  half  embraced  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion. The  marriage  portions  paid  amounted  to  819  only. 

j-  Among  many  other  pregnant  fafts,  the  following  feem  to  evince  a  rapid  increafe  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  population.  The  number  of  Proteftants  formed  into  troops  and  companies, 
in  the  year  1715}  was  37,348.  The  diftridl  corps,  in  1799,  when  the  fafety  of  the  ftate  re- 
quired the  aid  of  loyal  men  as  much  as  in  the  "year  1715,  contained  only  37,539  men,  includ- 
ing Roman  Catholics.  The  number  of  Proteftants  arrayed  in  the  militia,  in  1756,  was 
148,767.  The  number  of  men  in  the  diftrift  corps,  in  1803,  when  all  loyal  and  reflecting 
men  had  become  fufficiently  aware  of  the  urgency  of  taking  up  arms  in  defence  of  king  and 
conftitution,  was  only  84,941.  This  number  comprifed  a  very  great  majority  of  the  Pro- 
teftants capable  of  bearing  arms,  in  the  provinces  of  Leinfter,  Munfter,  and  Connaught;  in- 
deed in  very  many  diftridls  every  Proteftant,  who  could  bear  arms,  did  fo.  But  it  alfo  com- 
prifed a  great  proportion  of  Roman  Catholics.  In  feveral  corps  in  the  foutb,  they  out- 
numbered the  Proteftants.  For  the  militia  in  1756,  Dublin  city  furnifhed  11,772  Protef- 
ants,  Cork  3,000,  Limerick  1,500,  Waterfbrd  800,  Kilkenny  404,  and  Galway  120.  But 
it  may  well  be  queftroned  whether  they  could  furnifh  more,  or  even  fo  many,  at  prefent,  not- 
withftanding  the  very  great  general  increafe  of  people  fince  the  year  1756.  The  men  capa- 
ble of  bearing  arms  are  generally  computed  to  be  one-fifth  of  the  inhabitants.  That  Dublin 
does  not,  even  at  prefent,  contain  58,860  Proteftants,  or  Cork  15,000,  or  Limerick  7,500,  or 
Waterford  4,000,  or  Kilkenny  2,020,  or  Galway  600,  moil  perfons  who  know  thefe  cities 
will  readily  believe. 

The  population  of  the  diocefe  of  Cloyne,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  as  returned  by  the  Pro- 
teftant Bifhop  to  the  Committee  on  the  ftate  of  Popery  in  the  year  1731,  confifted  of 
14,200  Proteilants  and  80,500  Roman  Catholics,  as  may  be  feen  in  the  Lords  Journals  of 
that  year.  The  latter,  therefore,  were  not  more  than  about  5^  to  I  of  the  former.  From 
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Two  important  truths,   confirmed  by  the  experience  of  ages,    but 
uniformly  overlooked   in  Ireland,   namely,    that  religion    thrives    and 

fpreads 

the  beft  information  the  writer  has  been  able  to  cofle&,  they  are  aftually  upwards  of  15  to  r. 
The  Proteftant  country  gentlemen  of  that  diocefe  will  probably  confirm  the  information.  In 
theparifhes  (according  to  the  Roman  Catholic  divifion)  of  Mallow,  Youghal,  Kilwovth,  Ma- 
croom,  Cloyne,  Dounaghmore,  Mitchelflown,  Charleville,  Doneraile  and  Kanturk,  there 
were  baptized,  in  the  year  1807,  as  below,  2,656  children  of  Roman  Catholic  parents*. 
This  number,  according  to  the  proportion  of  baptifms  to  inhabitants  hi  the  Table  marked 
XXII.  illuftrative  of  the  population  of  the  diocefe  of  Rofs,  and  which  was  formed  with  the 
moft  fcrupulous  precifion  and  fidelity,  gives  63, 744  inhabitants  in  only  10  pariHies  or  unions, 
fome  of  them,  no  doubt,  very  large ;  but  fome  of  them,  Youghal  for  inftance,  having  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  Proteftants  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  other  parifhes  of  the  diocefe. 

According  to  the  returns  in  Dr.  Smith's  Hiftory  of  Cork,  vol.  i.  p.  407,  there  were,  in. 
the  whole  county,  in  1732-3,  22,600  Proteftants,  and  184,915  Roman  Catholics.  So  that 
the  latter  then,  throughout  the  whole  county,  were  under  8£  to  i  of  the  former. 

In  the  foregoing  pariihes,  belonging  to  the  diocefe  of  Cloyne,  there  appear  to  be    63,744 

In  the  diocefe  of  Rofs  there  are  72,265 

In  25  unions,  in  the  diocefe  of  Cork,  the  baptifms  in  the  year  1807,  were  5,065, 
and  confequently  the  inhabitants  at  24  to  i  121,520 

In  five  unions,  in  the  fame  diocefe,  whereof  no  returns  of  baptifms  were  obtained, 
but  the  number  computed  from  the  others,  195  baptifms  each,  or  in  all  975,  23>4OQ 

In  feven  unions  belonging  to  the  united  diocefe  of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  but  in 
the  county  of  Cork  1,255  baptifms,  30,120 

In  32  unions  in  the  diocefe  of  Cloyne,  from  whence  no  returns  were  made,  the 
number  of  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants,  computed  as  before,  is  149,760 

Making  a  total  of  460,809 

With  regard  to  this  account  it  is  proper  toobferve,  firft,  that  the  returns  of  births  from 
fome  of  the  unions  in  the  diocefe  of  Cork  are  incomplete.  Secondly,  that  five  of  the  pa- 
rimes  in  the  fame  diocefe,  though  denominated  unions  in  the  foregoing  account,  are  but 
conftituent  parts  of  unions  ;  there  being  only  25  Roman  Catholic  unions  in  that  diocefe,  ex- 
clufive  of  the  city  of  Cork  j  and  that  the  reafon  for  their  being  confidered  diftin&ly  was  on 
account  of  diftindl  returns  of  baptifms  being  made  from  them.  And  thirdly,  that  the  pro- 
portion of  inhabitants  to  baptifms,  viz.  24  to  i ,  is  lower  than  in  moft  other  countries  ;  and  has 
been  ufed  in  this  computation,  merely  bccaufe  it  was  found  to  be  the  proportion  in  the  dio» 


Mallow              400 
Youghal            315 
Kilworth           434 
Macroom          137 
Cloyne              264 
Dounaghmore  217 

Mitchelftown    304 
Charlevillc        218 
Don-raile          240 
Kanturk           337 
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fpreads  under  perfecution,  and  that  union  .is  requifite  to  national  vigour, 
began  to  make  deep  and  effective  impreffions  on  the  minds  of  refl ebb- 
ing men.  Thefe  truths,  accompanied  by  a  well-grounded  perfuafiort 
of  the  urgency  of  harmonizing  the  rival  religions  of  Ireland,  and  diffufing 
among  Irifhmen  a  becoming  and  beneficial  folicitude  for  the  profperity  of 
their  country,  inftead  of  a  paltry  paralyfing  zeal  for  the  preponderance 
of  a  particular  feel  of  religion,  acted  as  the  directing  (tars  of  thofe  who  had 
opportunely  undertaken  to  refcue  their  countrymen  from  political  bondage. 
The  conciliatory  language  and  conduct  naturally  fuggefted  by  this  per- 
fuafion,  by  thefe  truths,  and  by  a  retrofpective  view  of  the  fufferings  of 
Ireland,  foon  became  prevalent,  nay  almoft  univerfal  among  the  Proteftant 

, : ; i. 

cefe  of  Rofs,  and  in  feveral  detached  parities,  where  a  moft  accurate  enumeration  and  inyefti- 
gation  took  place. 

Kerfseboom  reckons  births  to  inhabitants  at  I  in  35. 

The  proportion  in  France,  as  appears  by  Mr.  Young's  account,  is  i  to  25% 

Gregory  King  ftates  the  proportion  in  England  to  be  I  to  28,  85, 

In  the  healthful  parifh  of  Stoke  Damerill,  in  Devonfhire,  it  is  flated,  in  the  Philofophi- 
cal  Tranfaaions,  to  be  i  to  27-^- 

Nowv  if  the  Proteftants,  in  the  Coui.cy  of  Cork,  bear  a  greater  proportion  to  the  Roman 
Catholics  than  as  i  to  15,  then  there  m'uft  be  more  than  491,529  inhabitants,  cxcluftve  of  thofe 
of  the  city,  which,  at  fix  to  each  houfe  on  an  average,  would  give  81,921  houfes,  which  is 
5,067  more  than  returned  in  both  the  county  and  city  in  1791.  Indeed,  as  appearances  and 
local  enumerations  evince  a  greater  increaff  of  houfes  fince  that  year,  the  proportion  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  the  Proteftants,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  be  con- 
fidered  fo  high  as  1 5  to  I  ;  but  even  fo  the  proportion  of  the  former  to  the  latter  has  nearly 
doubled  fince  the  year  1732. 

By  the  report  of  the  committee,  in  1731,  it  appeared  that,  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  the 
Roman  Catholics  were  to  the  Proteftants  as  12  to  I.  But  when  we  find,  by  the  returns  of 
Proteftant  clergymen,  for  which  fee  table  marked  28,  in  the  Appendix,  that  in'  eleven 
parifhes,  or  unions,  in  the  diocefe  of  Tuam,  there  are  only  85  Proteftant  families  to  4,408 
Roman  Catholic  families,  and  that  in  the  extenfive  union  of  Newport  all  the  inhabitants  are 
Roman  Catholics,  we  may  very  well  believe  that  the  proportion  of  thefe  to  the  Proteftants  is 
more  than  twice  as  great  as  in  the  year  1731,  notwithftanding  the  pains  then,  and  fubfequent- 
ly,  taken  to  diminifti  it. 

By  the  fame  report  it  appears  that  there  were  in  the  diocefes  of  Cork,  Rofs,  and  Cloyne 
^5  popish  fchools ;  and  in  all  Ireland  549.  By  the  table,  marked  26,  in  the  Appendix,  there 
appear  to  be,  in  the  diocefes  of  Cloyne  and  Rofs,  which  form  one  diocefe  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  hierarchy,  316  fchools  kept  by  Roman  Catholics;  which  is  252  more  than  in  the 
three  diocefes  in  1731,  and  within  233  of  the  whole  number  then  in  Ireland. 
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volunteers;  and  was  productive  of  the  happiefl  effects.    To  behold  401,000 
Proteftants  completely  armed,  highly  difciplined,  acting  in  concert,  un- 
controulable  by  government,  and  yet  not  only  declining  to  manifeft,  in  any 
fhape,  their  hereditary  enmity  towards  the  Roman  Catholics;  but  difplayingj 
on  all  occafions.,  the  utmofl  liberality  of  fentiment,  was  fufficient  to'  diffipate 
that  combination  of  terror  and  abhorrence  which  the  latter  had  fo  long 
laboured  under:  and  the  unexpected  and  pleating  fpectacfe  appears  to  have 
had,  in  a  great  degree,  that  effect.     Almoft  every  individual  in  the  towns 
and  in  the  country,  of  every  rank  and  every  perfuafion,  held  the  volunteer 
army  in  the  higheft  efleem ;    amply  and  cheerfully  adminiflered  to  its 
occafional  neceflities ;  and  received  it,  when  on  march,  with  unfeigned 
joy,  and  unbounded  hofpitality.     The  populace  were  devotedly  attached 
to  it.     The  kind  and  generous  treatment  which  the  Roman  Catholics,, 
almoft  every  where,  experienced,  was  equal,  in  its  general  effects,  to  a  repeal 
of  all  thofe  oppreflive  laws  to  which  they  were  ftifl  fubje&ed.     Nay,  it  was 
much   better   calculated  to  extinguifh  their  well-warranted  hatred  than 
fuch  repeal,  accompanied  by  thofe  irritating  expreflions  of  diftruft  and 
deteftation,  thofe  invidious  preferences,  and  that  general  alienating  con-, 
dud  which  have  unfortunately  been,  of  late  years,  too  prevalent  among 
Proteftants,  under  the  influence  of  opinions  haftily  formed,  in  a  feafon  of' 
turbulence,  or  in  the  midft  of  thofe  fanguinary  exceifes  which  uniformly 
mark  the  progrefs  of  an  unbridled  revolutionary  rabble,  be  their  religion 
what  it  may :  for  penal  and  difqualifying  laws  do  not  always  operate  as 
fources  of  equal  and  unremitting  mifery  to  all  thofe  who  are  expofed  to 
them;  but  when  one  defcription  of  the  people  is  exclufively  favoured  by 
the  government,  and  under  that  favour  indulges,  on  all  occafions,  its  an-. 
tipathy  to  another,  with  which  it  muft  neceflarily  intermix  in  the  ordinary 
bufmefs  of  focial  life,  every  unoffending  individual  of  the  latter  becomes, 
liable  to  almoft  as  much  real  vexation,  as  the  tranfgreffor  of  many  a  penal 
law  could  ultimately  feel. 

During  the  period  which  we  are  confidering,  it  is  alfo  to  be  obferved, 
that  there  happened  none  of  thofe  tumultuous  rifmgs  which  were,  at  all 
other  times,  fo  common  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  the  laws  were  ftri&ly  enforc- 
ed in  the  moft  remote  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  likewife  to  be  remarked, 
that  the  few  Roman  Catholics  who  were  admitted  into  the  volunteer  corps, 
before  the  year  1780,  felt  highly  flattered  and  gratified  by  their  admiflion, 

as 
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as  the  writer  had  opportunities  of  witnefling  ;  and  {hewed  themfelves,  in  an 
eminent  manner,  truft- worthy  and  zealous:  a  fact  which  goes  far  to  fanction 
theperfuafion,  that  in  the  event  of  their  being  raifed  to  thofe  pofts,  in  the 
ftate,  from  which  they  are  ftill  excluded,  government  would  have  abundant 
reafon  to  be  pleafed  and  fatisfied  with  their  fidelity  and  exertions. 

But  the  Proteftant  patriots  of  Ireland  did  not  limit  themfelves  to  profef- 
fions  of  amity  towards  their  Roman  Catholic  countrymen,  to  expreflions  of 
confidence  in  them,  and  to  fuch  conduct,  in  focial  life,  as  correfponded  there^ 
with.  They  wifely  and  magnanimoufly  did  more :  they  evinced  the  fincerity 
of  their  profeffions  by  anticipating  the  natural  wifhes  of  the  Roman  Cathon 
lies.  A  bill  for  their  relief  was  brought  into  Parliament,  and  pafled  into  a 
law.  The  preamble  to  this  act  (17  &  18  G.  III.  c.  49.)  is  worthy  of  par-* 
ticular  attention ;  inafmuch  as  it  contains  certain  indifputable  truths  which 
(hould,  on  every  occafion,  and  more  efpecially  at  prefent,  govern  the  conduct 
of  Irifh  Proteflants  towards  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-fubjects.  It  pro-, 
ceeds  thus:.  "  Whereas  by  an  act  made  in  this  kingdom  in  the  2d  year 
of  Her  late  Majefty  Queen  Anne,  entitled  an  aft  to  prevent  the  further 
growth  of  popery,  and  alfo  by  another  act  made  in  the  eighth  year  of  her  faid: 
reign  for  explaining  and  amending  the  faid  act,  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Ireland  are  made  fubjedt  to  feveral  difabilities  and  incapacities  therein  par- 
ticularly mentioned,  and  whereas  FROM  THEIR  UNIFORM  PEACEABLE 
BEHEAVO.UR  FOR  A  LONG  SERIES  OF  YEARS,  it  appears  reafoiiable  and 
expedient  to  relax  the  fame,  and  IT  MUST  TEND.  NOT  ONLY  TO  THE 

CULTIVATION  AND  IMPROVEMENT  OF  THIS  KINGDOM,  BUT  TO  THE 
PROSPERITY  AND  STRENGTH  OF  ALL  HlS  MAJESTY'S  DOMINIONS,  THAT 
HIS  SUBJECTS  OF  ALL  DENOMINATIONS  SHOULD  ENJOY  THE  BLESSINGS  OF 
OUR  FREE  CONSTITUTION,  AND  SHOULD  BE  BOUND  TO  EACH  OTHER  BY- 
MUTUAL  INTEREST,  AND  MUTUAL  AFFECTION."  It  then  enables  Roman 
Catholics  to  take  leafes  for  999  years  certain,  or  determinable  on  lives  not 
exceeding  five.  It  renders  their  lands  defcendible,  devifeable  and  tranf- 
ferable  as  thofe  of  others,  with  the  provifo,  however,  of  their  taking  and  fub- 
fcribing  the  oath  and  declaration  of  13  &  14  G.  III.  c.  35,  previoufly  to- 
their  taking  poffeffion  of  the  lands;  and  it  virtually  repeals  the  3d  fection- 
of  the  act  2  A.  c.  6.  which  enacted  that  a  maintenance  or  portion  mould  be 
granted  to  any  child  of  a  popifh  parent,  upon  a  bill  being  filed  againft  fuch 
parent  purfuant  to  that  act;  and  it,  moreover,  withdraws  the  encourage-., 
ment  held  forth  by  that  act  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  a  popifh  parent  to  conform^ 

viz* 
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viz.  that  of  fecuring  the  defcent  of  his  father's  real  eftate  to  himfelf,  by 
rendering  the  former  tenant  for  life  in  confequence  of  the  conformity  of 

latter. 

The  effect  of  this  unfought-for  act,  in  refpect  of  conciliation,  was  very 
great.  The  manner  in  which  the  favour  was  conferred  added  cbnfidera- 
bly  to  its  value. 

At  a  fubfequent  period,  when  the  elective  franchife  was  extended  to 
the  Roman  Catholics,  they  were  haftily  charged  with  a  want  of  gratitude, 
whether  with  reafon  or  not  it  is  now  unneceffary  to  inquire..  If,  however, 
they  really  were  deficient  therein,  there  can  be  no  room  for  furprife  or  cen- 
*  fure,  as  the  right  in  queftion,  ardently  folicited,  was  granted  in  a  moft 
reluctant  and  ungracious  manner ;  rather  conceded  through  neceffity,  than 
beftowed  through  benevolence. 

There  was,  moreover,  another  important  effect  produced  by  this  relaxation 
of  the  popery  laws,  which  deferves  to  be  remembered  5  that  of  drawing  the 
induftry  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  the  land.     The  opprefled  and  reftricted 
condition  of  the  manufactures  and  trade  of  Ireland  had  almoft  extinguimed 
a  true  commercial  fpirit  among  the  Irifh,  efpecially  among  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics ;  and  the  popery  laws,  with  reference  to  land,  had  completely  difcou- 
raged  the  latter  from  engaging  whatever  capitals  they  had,  in  agricultural 
improvements  or  fpeculations.     Thofe  who  had  amaffed  any  wealth  were 
chiefly  concerned,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a  fimple  provifion  trade, 
and  in  the  obfcure  and  mixed  internal  traffic  of  the  country  towns.  But  as 
foon  as  thefe  laws  were  repealed,  the  more  wealthy  Roman  Catholics,  parti- 
cularly in  the  fouth  and  weft,  haftened  to  transfer  confiderable  parts  of  their 
capitals  to  the  land ;  its  permanent  pofleffion  being  rendered  doubly  gratify- 
ing by  their  former  incapacities,  and  its  cultivation  being  more  congenial 
with  their  habits,  and  likely  to  prove  more  profitable  than  the  profecution  of 
limited  commerce  and  precarious  manufactures.    It  accordingly  appears,  by 
returns  made  to  Parliament,  that  from  the  year  1778  to  the  year  1792  no 
fewer  than  1 2,073  Roman  Catholics  had  taken  and  fubfcribed  the  oath  and 
declaration  of  17  &  18  G.  III.  5  and  of  thefe,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a 
very  large  majority  did  fo  with  the  fole  view  of  fuch  a  lading  occupancy  of, 
the  land  as  might,  in  moft  effects,  be  equal  to  the  pofTeflion  of  the  fee-fimple. 
The  Roman  Catholics  being  thus  prudently  and  becomingly  conciliated 
by  the  Proteftants,  the  endeavours  of  a  united  people  were  affiduoufly 

directed 
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directed  to  remove  the  fetters  which  clogged  the  trade  of  Ireland.  The 
whole  Irifh  nation  loudly,  and  with  the  efficacy  of  internal  union,  demand- 
ed an  equitable  freedom  of  commerce.  Their  reprefentatives  hitherto,  for 
the  moft  part,  the  mere  agents  of  the  Britim  government,  were  overawed, 
and  compelled,  for  once,  to  difcharge  the  appropriate  duties  of  the 
ftations  which  they  may  be  faid  to  have  in  general  ufurped.  Yielding 
to  the  defire  of  the  nation,  they  declared,  in  an  addrefs  to  the  King, 
that  nothing  except  a  free  trade  could  fave  Ireland  from  ruin.  But  this 
being  deemed  infufficient,  the  mob  of  Dublin,  confiding  chiefly  of  ftarving 
manufacturers,  were  induflrioufly  taught  to  fufpect  that  the  Parliament 
would  not  exert  itfejf  in  promoting  the  intereil  of  Ireland ;  and  under  this 
impreflion  (the  volunteers,  for  the  firft  time,  (landing  aloof,)  aflaulted  the 
members  on  their  way  to  the  Houfe,  crying  out  for  a  free  trade  and  a  fhort 
money  bill.  In  this  date  of  intimidation,  two  fix  months  money  bills  were 
fent  over  to  England,  and  palled  the  great  feal.  The  mob  well  underflood 
the  limits  within  which  they  might  expect  forbearance  on  the  part  of  the 
volunteers ;  and  were  both  difinclined  and  afraid  to  tranfgrefs  them. 

The  condition  of  Ireland,  which  now  became  a  principle  fubject  of  dif- 
cuflion  in  the  Britim  Parliament,  excited  no  fmall  degree  of  alarm.     The 
cruelty  and  impolicy  of  the  reftramts  which  affected  her  commerce  were, 
at  length,  very  generally  admitted.  It  was  feen  and  acknowledged  that  En<?_ 
land  had  derived  no  benefit  from  repreffing  the  trade  of  Ireland ;  but  that, 
on  the  contrary,  her  acquifition  of  wealth  had  been  greatly  impeded  by 
unwifely  impoverifhing  a  nation  which  might,  and  would  have  been  her  beft 
cuftomer,  and  from  which  riches  would  have  been  perpetually  arriving 
through  a  variety  of  channels.     In  the  cafe  of  the  woollen  manufacture, 
which  England  was  fo  fedulous  to  annihilate  in  Ireland,  me  injured  herfelf 
materially  by  fo  doing  ;  as  the  redundant  wrool  of  the  latter  being,  through 
neceflity,  fmuggled  into  France,  enabled  the  people  of  that  country  tot 
rival  thofe  of  Britain.     Mr.  Pitt,  in  his  fpeech  delivered  on  the  22d  of 
February   1785,  on  introducing  the  commercial  propofitions,  admitted, 
that  "  the  fpecies  of  policy  which  had  been  exercifed  by  the  government 
of  England,  in  regard  to  Ireland,  had  for  its  object  to  debar  the  latter 
from  the  enjoyment  of  her  own  refources,  and  to  make  her  completely 
fubfervient  to  the  opulence  and  interefts  of  England ;  that  me  had  not  been 
fuffered  to  mare  in  the  bounties  of  nature,  or  the  induftry  of  her  citizens  ; 
and  that  me  was  Ihut  out  from  every  fpecies  of  commerce,  and  retrained 

from 
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from  fending  the  produce  of  her  own  foil  to  foreign  markets.  He  alfo 
obferved  that  it  required  little  philofophy  to  reconcile  the  people  of  Eng- 
land to  a  competition  which  would  give  them  a  rich  cuflomer  inftead  of  a 
poor  one;  and  that  inflead  of  feeling  uneafmefs  or  jealoufy  at  the  increafe 
of  the  commerce  of  Ireland,  they  mould  have  reafon  to  rejoice  at  the  ad- 
dition that  would  accrue  to  the  common  defence  of  the  empire." 

Under  the  impulfe  of  juft  and  liberal  fentiments  like  thefe,  but  rather 
perhaps  under  that  of  fear,  the  Britifh  parliament  became  difpofed  to  con- 
cede to  the  demands  of  the  united  people  of  Ireland.     On  the  i3th  of 
December  1779,  Lord  North  introduced  the  following  refolutions,  which 
were  afTented  to:  viz.    ift,  That  it  is  expedient  to  repeal  fo  much  of  any 
of  the  laws  palfed  in  Great  Britain  as  prohibits  the  exportation  from  Ire- 
land of  all  woollen  manufactures ;  2d,  That  it  would  be  expedient  to  repeal  fo 
much  of  an  act  made  in  the  1 9th  year  of  George  II.  as  prohibits  the  ex- 
portation of  glafs  from  Ireland ;   3^,  That  it  would  be  expedient  to  allow 
the  trade  between  Ireland  and  the  Britifh  colonies  in  America  and  the 
Weft  indies,  and  the  Britifh  fettlements  on  the  coafts  of  Africa  to  be 
carried  on  in  like  manner,  and  fubject  to  the  fame  regulations  and  reftric- 
tions  as  it  is  now  earned  on  between  Great  Britain  and  the  faid  colonies 
and  fettlements,  &c.    Befides  thefe  refolutions,  his  Lordfhip  propofed,  with 
the  approbation  of  the  Houfe,  to  take  off  the  prohibition  to  import  foreign 
hops  into  Ireland;  to  enable  His  Majefly's  Irifh  fubjects  to  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Turkey  company,  and  to  export  woollens,  in  Britifh  or  Irifh 
fliips,  to  the  Levant ;  and  to  repeal  the  act  that  prohibited  the  exportation 
of  gold  coin  from  Great  Britain  to  Ireland.     The  bill  brought  in  by  his 
Lordfhip,  in  purfuance  of  thefe  propofitions,  was  paffedin  January  1780. 

In  Ireland,  an  act  was  pafled,  viz.  19  &  20  G.  III.  c.  n.  entitled  an 
act  for  the  advancement  of  trade,  and  for  granting  to  His  Majefty  certain 
duties,  &o.  This  abolifhed  all  duties,  except  alnage  duties,  payable  upon 
the  exportation  of  any  goods  or  merchandize  of  the  product  or  manufac- 
ture of  Ireland  to  any  other  place  but  Great  Britain,  except  thofe  on  cer- 
tain goods  and  merchandize  therein  mentioned  ;  it  granted  drawbacks  on 
goods  imported  from  other  countries  when  exported  to  the  Britifh  colonies 
in  America  or  the  Weft  Indies,  or  the  Britifh  fettlements  on  the  coaft  of 
Africa ;  it  granted  allowances  on  the  exportation  of  Irifh  filks,  plain  or 
unixed  with  other  materials,  in  proportion  to  the  duties  on  the  raw  ma- 
terials 
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terials  thereof;  it  placed  the  Irifti  trade  with  America,  the  Weft  Indies, 
and  Africa  on  the  fame  footing  as  the  Britifh  trade  therewith  ;  it. freed 
the  importation  of  cotton  wool  from  all  duties  j  and  gave  a  premium  on 
the  importation  of  indigo,  &c. 

Thefe  proceedings  were  highly  gratifying  to  the  people  of  Ireland  j  but 
far  from  being  completely  fatisfactory.  An  extenfion  of  the  commercial 
limits  of  Ireland  was,  no  doubt,  a  great  advantage,  and  was  confidered  as 
fuch.  But,  a  total  want  of  the  means  of  engaging  in  the  carrying-trade, 
for  which  Ireland  is  fo  happily  fituated,  and  a  want  of  protecting  duties,  in 
behalf  of  its  languishing  or  infant  manufactures  rendered  this  advantage 
of  little  avail.  In  fad,  the  average  value  of  the  foreign  goods  exported 
from  Ireland  in  the  years  1781-2  was  only  19,254!.,  as  may  be  feen  in  the 
table  marked  1 1 ,  in  the  Appendix  ;  and  at  the  time  of  opening  the  trade 
of  Ireland,  there  was  not  a  iingle  manufacture  in  it,  except  the  linen,  in  a 
flourifhing  ftate,  or  likely  to  be  fo  :  which  indeed,  as  Ireland  has  never 
been  fuffered  to  thrive,  may  be  faid,  with  an  exception  or  two,  to  have 
been  nearly  the  cafe  ever  fmce.  Her  trade,  excluiive  of  the  linen,  was 
the  trade  of  a  neglected,  uncultivated  country,  the  principal  exports  being 
beef,  pork,  butter,  cattle,  hides,  tallow  and  wool.  The  quantity  of 
corn  exported  was  trifling,  being  on  average  of  8  years,  ended  in  1780, 
only  106,030  barrels  of  all  forts  of  grain  and  meal.  But  even  if  Ireland 
had  been  in  a  condition  to  turn  this  advantage  to  account,  it  could  not 
have  proved  completely  fatisfactory  ;  inafmuch  as  Britain  ftill  retained 
the  ufurped  power  of  retracting  it  at  any  future  period ;  and  which  there 
was  not  wanting  fufficient  reafon  to  apprehend  fhe  would. 

And  here  it  feems  not  amifs  to  obferve,  upon  the  fubject  of  popular  or 
national  difcontent,  that,  as  thofe  who  feek  for  a  redrefs  of  grievances  are 
either  incapable  of  difcovering,  at  firft,  all  the  latent  and  diftant  caufes 
thereof,  or  are  reflrained  from  feeking  a  comprehenfive  redrefs  at  once, 
through  fear  left  its  magnitude  mould  induce  an  unlimited  refinance  to 
all  their  wimes ;  and  as  it  is  the  nature  of  man  to  experience  an  equal  de- 
gree of  difcontent  fo  long  as  any  grievance  remains  unredrefied;  fo  the 
progrefs  of  thofe  who  feek  the  redrefs  of  grievances  is  generally  gradual, 
and  marked  by  fucceffive  petitions,  remonflrances  or  refolutions,  each 
containing  new  matter  for  deliberation  j  and  of  courfe  furnifliing  their 
opponents  with  plaufible  grounds  for  charging  them  with  infatiable  or 
•  '*;  c  c  unextinguifhable 
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unextinguimable  difcontent,  or  with  views  inimical  to  the  welfare  of  the 
ftate.  It  behoves  the  governing  powers  of  a  country,  therefore,  to  con- 
fider  ferioufly,  at  an  early  period,  whether  a  redrefs  of  grievances,  to  the 
extent  likely  to  be  ultimately  fought  for,  may  be  acceded  to,  confidently 
with  the  fafety  and  welfare  of  the  ftate  j  and,  if  it  cannot,  to  make  that 
firm  and  effectual  refiftance,  which  muft  always  be  eafier  in  the  firft,  than 
any  fubfequent  flage  ;  but  if  it  can,  to  anticipate  the  wifhes  of  the  people, 
and  magnanimoufly  remove,  at  once,  all  juftifiable  grounds  of  difcontent. 
Temporizing  or  half  meafures  generally  occafion,  in  the  end,  an  increafe 
of  perplexity ;  and  feldom,  if  ever,  are  productive  of  permanent  good. 
Thefe  obfervations  feem  equally  applicable  to  the  peculiar  grievances  of 
the  Irilh  Roman  Catholics,  and  to  the  former  political  grievances  of  the 
Irifh  people.  That  the  Roman  Catholics  could  not  be  contented  with 
a  mere  toleration  of  their  religion,  unlefs  they  were  permitted  to  purchafe 
land  ;  that  they  could  not,  after  obtaining  this  permiffion,  be  contented, 
unlefs  they  were  allowed  to  exercife  the  right  of  voting  ;  that  they  could 
not  be  contented  with  this  right,  unlefs  they  were  permitted  to  engage  in 
thofe  profeflions  wherein  a  laudable  ambition  might  be  gratified ;  that 
they  would  ultimately  extend  their  views  to  an  equitable  participation  with 
the  Proteflants  of  all  the  benefits  of  the  civil  conftitution  ;  that  they  could 
expert  none  of  thefe  advantages  if  they  fought  for  all  at  oncej  and  that  re- 
fiftance  to  their  fucceffive  claims  would  be  attended  with  increafed  em-, 
barraffment,  in  every  ftage,  might  certainly  have  occurred  to  any  man 
capable  of  due  reflection.  It  may  therefore  be  queftioned  whether  go- 
vernment would  not  have  acted  more  prudently  by  keeping  them,  if  it 
•were  poflible,  and  if  the  intereft  of  the  Proteftants  would  have  admitted,  in 
the  abjeCt  and  powerlefs  condition  in  which  they  were,  than  by  granting 
the  greater  part  of  their  fucceflive  requefts,  thereby  increafing  their  weight 
in  the  community,  and  afterwards  pertinacioufly  oppofmg  their  juft  and 
warranted  claims. 

That  the  people  of  Ireland  could  not  be  content  with  permiffion  to 
trade  with  all  the  world,  unlefs  they  were  enabled,  by  protecting  duties 
or  other  means,  to  fupply  the  manufactures  which  were  in  demand  in  fo- 
reign markets,  and  that  they  would  ftill  be  equally  difcontented,  unlefs 
Britain  renounced  the  right  fhe  had  alfumed  to  reftrain  and  regulate  the 
commerce  of  Ireland,  and  to  fuperfede  the  meafures  of  her  legiflature  ; 

and, 
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and,  finally,  that  the  Irifh  people  would  experience  difiatisfaction,  unlefs 
placed,  in  a  commercial  point  of  view,  on  the  fame  footing  with  their  Bri- 
tifh  fellow-fubjects,  were  facts  which  could  fcarcely  fail  to  make  im- 
preffions  on  the  minds  of  enlightened  ftateimen,  and  which  foon  became 
obvious  to  all. 

On  the  1 5th  of  February,  1782,  at  a  meeting  of  the  reprefentatives  of 
1 43  corps  of  volunteers,  at  Dungannon,  in  the  province  of  Ulfter,  where 
the  Proteftants  and  Proteftant  Diflenters  are  mod  numerous,  it  was  re- 
folved,  that  a  claim  of  any  body  of  men,  other  than  the  King,  Lords  and 
Commons  of  Ireland,  to  make  laws  to  bind  that  kingdom,  was  unconfti- 
tutional,  illegal,  and  a  grievance  ;  that  the  powers  exercifed  by  the  privy- 
councils  of  both  kingdoms,  under  colour  or  pretence  of  the  law  of  Poyn- 
ings,  were  unconstitutional  and  a  grievance  ;  that  a  mutiny-bill,  not  limited 
in  point  of  duration,  from  feffion  to  feflion,  was  unconftitutional  and  a 
grievance ;  that  the  ports  of  Ireland  were,  by  right,  open  to  all  foreign 
countries  not  at  war  with  the  king  ;  and  that  any  burden  thereupon  or 
obftruction  thereto,  fave  only  by  the  Parliament  of  Ireland,  was  unconfti- 
tutional, illegal,  and  a  grievance.  The  reprefentatives  of  thefe  volunteers 
alfo  declared,  that  they  held  the  right  of  private  judgment,  in  matters  of 
religion,  to  be  equally  facred  in  others  as  themfelves ;  and  that  therefore 
as  men,  as  Irimmen,  as  Chriflians  and  as  Proteflants  they  rejoiced  in  the 
relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  againft  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow-fubjects  ; 
and  that  they  conceived  the  meafure  to  be  fraught  with  the  happieft  con- 
fequences  to  the  union  and  profperity  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland. 

This  liberal  and  conciliatory  declaration  was  contemporary  with  a 
further  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws  directed  againft  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. The  Act  21  and  22  Geo.  III.  c.  24.  fets  out  with  truly  obferv- 
ing,  that  the  continuance  of  the  laws  formerly  enacted,  and  ftill  in 
force  againft  perfons  profefling  the  Popifh  religion,  is  injurious  to  the 
real  -welfare  and  profperity  of  Ireland.  The  act  then  enables  Papifts  to 
purchafe  land ;  permits  Popifh  clergy  of  all  ranks  to  refide  in  the  king- 
dom ;  withdraws  penalties  on  perfons  refufing  to  appear  and  teftify  on 
oath  when  they  heard  mafs  faid,  and  the  names  of  thofe  by  whom  it  was 
celebrated,  &c. ;  annuls  the  penalties  on  Papifts  having  horfes  of  a  cer- 
tain value;  difcontinues  the  levying  of  money  on  Papifts  to  reimburfe 
perfons  robbed  by  privateers  5  and  alfo  the  obligation  impofed  on  Papifts 

to 
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to  provide  Proteftant  watchmen  j  and  it  grants  permiffion  to  Papifts  to 
take  or  purchafe  houfes  and  tenements  in  Limerick  and  Galway,  from 
whence  they  had  been  particularly  excluded. 

To  detect  and  exhibit,  in  fuitable  colours,  the  varied  impolicy,  cruelty* 
inutility  and  mifchievous  tendency  of  the  popery  laws  which  were  abro- 
gated before  the  year  1783,  would  be  equally  unnecefiary  and  unfeafon- 
able.  Irimmen,  of  both  religions,  are  fufficiently  imprefied  therewith ; 
and  it  can  fcarcely  be  doubted  that  the  hiftory  of  their  country,  ftrikingly 
illuftrative  of  the  ruinous  effects  of  religious  perfecution,  will  at  all  times 
effectually  prevent  a  recurrence  to  laws  in  any  refpect  analogous  to  them, 
whatever  be  the  eflablimed  religion  of  the  country.  It  may,  however^ 
be  obferved,  with  reference  to  the  inutility  and  impolicy  of  them, 
that  although  pains  were  unremittingly  taken  to  drive  away  the  fu- 
perior  and  regular  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  perfuafion,  Ireland 
was  never,  at  any  one  period,  perfectly  freed  from  them  *  ;  that  go-, 
vernment  acted  mod  unwifely  in  prohibiting  the  Roman  Catholic  bifiiops 
from  refiding,  and  exercifing  their  functions  in  Ireland  ;  and  that  by  an? 
nulling  that  prohibition,  they  have  furnimed  themfelves  with  a  rnoft  de- 
firable  and  moft  favourable  opportunity  of  giving  currency  to  thofe  fen- 
timents  and  principles,  the  prevalence  whereof  is  requifite  to  the  welfare  of 
the  country.  Elevated,  both  by  their  revenues  and  rank,  above  the  level 
of  the  other  clergy,  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  form  a  neceflary  point 
of  contact  between  the  government  and  them.  Their  Nations,,  and  the 
talents  for  which,  they  have  been  generally  confpkuous,  give  them  an  un? 

*  According  to  Captain  South's  account,  there  were,  in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1698,  495 
regular,  and  872  fecular  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome.  According  to  the  fame  account, 
the  number  of  regulars  (hipped  for  foreign  parts,  by  aft  of  parliament,  was  424  :  viz.  from 
Dublin  153,  from  Galway  170,  from  Cork  75-,  and  from  Waterford  26.  Phil.  Tranf. 
vol.  iii.  p.  667. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  the  ftate  of  popery,  in  the  year  1731,  there 
•were  difcovered  then  in  Ireland  254  friars  and  9  nuns.  According  to  the  fame  report,  there 
were  892  mafs-houfes,  befides  above  100  huts,  fheds  or  moveable  altars,  54  private  chapels, 
1,445  officiating  priefts,  and  549  popifh  fchools.  Lords  Journals,  vol.  iii.  p.  210. 

By  the  accounts  prefented  to  Parliament,  it  appears  that  the  average  annual  amount  of 
premiums  for  tranfporting  priefts  and  convicting  burglary,  for  16  years,  to  1745,  was 
154!.  35.  9d. ;  and  that  the  fame,  for  44  years  ended  iu  1789,  was  29!.  6s.  ^-d.  The 
premium  for  tranfporting  priefts  having  ceafed. after  the  year  1745,  ^'e  ^um  °f  124.1.  178. 4!d. 
may  be  confidered  as  the  average  annual  charge  for  that  fervice. 

limited 
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limited  influence  over  their  clergy.  Their  paftoral  addreiTes  have  been 
of  eflential  fervice  in  arrefling  or  delaying  the  progrefs  of  difaffection.. 
Their  fcrupulous  and  indefatigable  difcharge  of  their  more  appropriate  du- 
ties has  occafioned  a  very  manifeft  improvement  in  the  general  character 
of  their  inferiour  clergy,  and  eventually  in  the  morals  of  the  people  *. 
And.  the  countenance  which  they  have  generally  afforded  to  the  inflruc- 
tion  of  the  lower  order,  has  eminently  conduced  to  raife  that  order,  con- 
trary to  the  utterly  erroneous  opinion  which  feems  to  prevail  in  Britain, 
very  far  above  the  level  of  the  fame  order  there,  in  point  of  literary  at- 
tainments f.  Should  it  ever  be  refolved  on  to  admit  thefe  prelates  much 
more  into  the  confidence  of  government  than  they  have  hitherto  been, 
and  to  make  fuch  ample  additions  to  their  revenues  as  might  enable  them 
t,o  aflbciate  completely  with  the  higher  orders  of  the  community,  it  might 
reafonably  be  expected  that  thefe  falutary  effects  would  be  produced  in  a 
ftill  greater  degree,  and  that  others  of  at  lead  an  equally  beneficial  nature 
would  enfue. 

To  return  to  hiftorical  facts : — the  flame  of  patriotifm  become  ftill  more 
ardent  by  the  fpirited  refolutions  of  the  volunteers  aflembled  at  Dun-, 
gannon,  and  as  yet,  totally  unreftrained  by  unbecoming  apprehenfions  of  the 

*  It  will  be  feen  by  a  very  accurate  return  in  the  Appendix  (marked  30),  of  the  perfons 
fentenced  to  be  hanged  or  tranfported,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  containing  near  half  a  million, 
of  Roman  Catholics,  that,  exclufive  of  the  year  of  the  rebellion,  there  were  only  106  fen- 
tenced to  be  hanged,  and  169  to  be  tranfported,  in  forty  years,  ended  with  1807  :  of  which 
number,  by  the  way,  a  certain  portion  were  probably  Proteftants  ;  and  of  thefe  there 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  a  fingle  individual  hanged  or  tranfported  for  infanticide,  fodo- 
my,  or  beftiality  ;  while,  in  England,  in  one  year,  viz.  i8o5/there  were  27  females  committed 
for  the  murder  of  their  infants,  and  15  men  forfodomy  and  beftiality.  The  populous  city  of 
Cork,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  are  to  the  Proteftants  as  about  7  to  2,  (fee  table, 
marked  18,  in  the  Appendix,)  is  freer  from  crimes  of  every  kind  than  perhaps  any  city 
of  equal  magnitude  in  the  world.  It  has  not,  and  needs  not  a  regular  police.  Several 
affixes  have  pafled  without  a  fmgle  capital  convi&ion.  Waterford,  where  the  Roman, 
Catholics  are  more  numerous,  is  remarkable  for  fupplying  the  judges  with  gold-fringed; 
gloves. 

f  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  frequently  been  accufed  o,f  endeavouring  to  keep  theis 
laity  in  ignorance.  The  very  reverfe,  however,  happens  to  be  the  fact.  By  looking  to  the 
table  in  the  Appendix  marked  26,  the  reader  will  find  that,  in  the  diocefes  of  Cloyne  and 
Rofs  alone,  there  are  no  fewer  than  316  fchools  kept  by  Roman  Catholics,  and  containing 
21,892  fcholars. 

grateful 


grateful  Roman  Catholics,  urged  Mr.  Grattan,  that  Intrepid  and  active 
aflfertor  of  his  country's  rights,  to  move  an  addrefs  to  His  Majefty,  declara- 
tive of  the  legiflative  independence  of  Ireland.  Government,  with  ef- 
fecl:,  refilled  the  addrefs.  That  celebrated  orator,  however,  renewed  his 
patriotic  endeavours;  and  on  the  i6th  of  April,  had  the  enviable  fatisfac- 
tion  to  find  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  majority,  created  by  his  peculiar  elo- 
quence, which,  on  that  occafion,  was  rendered  unprecedentedly  nervous  and 
efficacious  by  the  fervour  and  attachment  of  his  countrymen.  The  21  & 
22  G.  III.  c.  47.  refcued,  from  undue  controul,  the  conftitutional  fupre- 
macy  of  the  parliament  of  Ireland. 

About  this  time,  a  body  of  volunteers,  compofed  of  Roman  Catholics 
and  Proteftants  indifcriminately,  but  chiefly  of  the  former,  was  formed  in 
Dublin,  under  the  denomination  of  the  Irifh  brigade.  At  a  meeting  of 
the  i ft  regiment  of  this  brigade,  on  the  22d  of  December  1782,  therefo- 
lutions  of  the  Ulfter  volunteer  delegates,  afiembled  at  Dungannon,  were 

The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  have  alfo,  not  unfrequently,  been  precipitately,  and  indeed  in- 
difcriminately, accufed  of  being  incendiaries,  in  confequence  of  the  rebellious  conduft  of  about 
a  dozen  individuals  of  their  order.  Such  a  charge  appears  to  evince  a  total  dereliction  of  the 
principles  of  juftice,  and  argues  an  utter  want  of  reflection.  No  body  of  men,  whether  clerical 
or  lay,  fo  numerous  as  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland,  was,  ever  yet,  found  free  from  a 
cumber  of  individuals  whofe  conduct  did  not,  in  fome  way  or  other,  afford  ample  ground 
for  cenfure.  The  Proteflant  clergy  can,  by  no  means,  boaft  of  being  an  exception.  But  is 
it  not  flagrant  injuftice  to  charge  the  crimes  of  the  few  upon  the  innocent  many  ?  And  may 
not  thofe  be  led  into  fatal  errors  who  admit,  and  a&  upon  fuch  unjuftifiable  charges  ?  Of 
all  defcription  of  men,  in  the  Irifh  community,  there  is  not,  perhaps,  one  more  deeply  inte- 
refted  in  the  prefervation  of  peace,  and  the  encouragement  of  habits  of  induftry,  than  the 
Roman  Catholic  clergy.  And  whatever  may  be  the  conduft  of  individuals,  every  body  of 
men  will  follow  that  courfe  which  its  intereft  points  out. 

The  revenues  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  are  evidently  commenfurate  with  the  num- 
ber and  wealth  of  their  flocks.  Peace  and  induftry  demonftrably  tend  to  an  augmentation  of 
thefe:  difturbances  and  idlenefs  to  a  diminution  of  them.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  though 
ftill  inadequately  provided  for,  have  five  times  greater  revenues  than  their  predeceflors  had, 
before  the  country  began  to  thrive.  They  perceive  that  their  condition  is  improved  in 
exactly  the  fame  ratio  as  that  of  their  country  has  been;  And  does  it  not  betray  a  want  of 
reflection  to  affume,that  a  great  bodyof  men  are  difpofed  to  rejeft  thofemeans  of  thriving  which 
they  have  experimentally  found  to  be  peculiarly  efficacious ;  and  to  adopt  thofe  vilionary 
ones,  the  efficacy  whereof  is  at  beft  extremely  doubtful  j  and  certainly  more  limited  than 
that  of  thofe  which  they  actually  enjoyed  *? 

*  The  reader  is  again  referred  to  Number  XXIX  in  the  Appendix,  which  contains  accurate  and  interefting  in. 
ormation  respecting  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland. 

adopted  j 
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adopted;  and  directions  were  given  to  the  {landing  committee  to  prepare 
a  letter  to  Colonel  Sharman  who  prefided  in  that  afiembly.  This  letter 
concluded  with  the  following  paragraph :  "  At  this  great  crifis,  when  the 
weftern  world,  while  laying  the  foundation  of  a  rifmg  empire,  temptingly 
holds  out  a  fyftem  of  equal  liberty  to  mankind,  and  waits  with  open  arms 
to  receive  the  emigrants  from  unrounding  nations,  we  think  it  a  duty  we 
owe  to  our  country,  to  promote,  as  far  as  our  example  can  reach,  an  af- 
fectionate coalition  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland."  Animated  by  this  fenti- 
ment,  and  convinced  that  national  unanimity  is  the  ban's  of  national  ftrength, 
this  regiment  affords  a  ftriking  inftance  how  far  the  divine  fpirit  of  tole- 
ration can  unite  men  of  all  religious  defcriptions  in  one  great  object,  the 
fupport  of  a  free  conjiitution. 

Many  other  inftances  might  be  adduced  to  mew  that  the  patriotic  part 
of  the  Irifh  community  was,  generally  fpeaking,  at  this  time,  more  than 
ever  imprefied  with  the  neceffity  of  a  ftrict  union  between  the  Proteftants 
and  Catholics.  To  the  intereft  of  the  latter  it  was  indifpenfably  requifite  : 
and  the  objects  which  the  former  had  hitherto  in  view  were  deemed  to  be 
unattainable  without  it. 

Within  a  very  fhort  period  much  certainly  had  been  done  in  the  way  of 
improving  the  political  condition  of  Ireland,  and  promoting  concord  and ' 
amity  among  its  inhabitants.  But  in  purfuit  of  thefe  defirable  objects, 
much,  confeffedly,  remained  to  be  performed:  and  the  approaching  ter- 
mination of  the  conteft  with  America  feemed  likely  to  fhorten  the  feafon 
for  exertions.  The  people  of  Ireland  had  obtained  a  free  trade  and 
legiilative  independence;  but  their  manufacturing  induftry,  which  alone 
could  enable  them  to  avail  themfelves  fully  of  their  commercial  freedom, 
was  ftili  reprefled;  and  their  fyftem  of  civil  polity  was  not  yet  reformed 
or  purified,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  fecure  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  thofe 
-various  advantages  which  the  people  of  Britain  derived  from  theirs,  and 
which  the  people  of  Ireland,  living  under  a  fimilar  form  of  government, 
were  therefore  unqueftionably  juftified  in  feeking  to  obtain. 

The  Roman  Catholics  were,  in  a  very  great  degree,  relieved  from  the 
preflure  of  a  tyrannical  code  of  laws  ;  but  they  were  not  yet  incorporated 
with  the  Proteftants :  they  did  not  yet  belong  to  the  body  politic :  they 
could  not,  as  yet,  exercife  any  civil  rights;  and  confequently  could  not 
infure  the  efficacy  of  the  conftitutional  demands  of  the  Proteftants  by  the 
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fuperaddition  of  their  numeral  weight.  In  their  then  condition,  it  even 
feemed  not  impoflible  to  employ  them  in  weakening  the  endeavours  of 
their  Proteftant  countrymen. 

The  definitive  treaties  of  peace  with  America,  France,  and  Spain,  which 
were  figned  in  September  1783,  and  which  were  calculated  to  afford  the 
Britim  miniftry  additional  means  of  refifting,  with  fafety,  fuch  demands 
on  the  part  of  the  Iriih  people,  as  the  former  might  deem  it  inexpedient 
to  comply  with,  impofed  on  the  latter  the  neceflity  of  profecuting  the 
work  of  national  elevation  expeditioufly,  and  before  Britain  could  be  re- 
covered from  the  effects  of  her  late  arduous  flruggle ;  and  the  further  ne- 
ceffity  of  augmenting  the  national  flrength  of  Ireland  by  fuch  a  union  of 
its  inhabitants  as  an  equitable  participation  of  civil  rights  could  alone 
fecure.  f 

The  conelufion  of  a  general  peace,  feems,  on  the  other  hand,  to  have 
infpired  the  government  of  Ireland,  (till  acting  in  fubfervience  to  the 
views  of  that  of  Britain,  with  a  degree  of  boldnefs  which  it  had  not  mani- 
fefled  fince  the  inftitution  of  the  Volunteers.  Six  fencible  regiments,  paid 
by  Great  Britain,  and  officered  chiefly  by  gentlemen  enticed  from  the 
volunteers,  were  raifed  in  Ireland,  evidently  with  the  intention  of  occa- 
fioning  an  abandonment  of  the  volunteer  caufe  on  the  part  of  thofe  who 
were  difmclined  to  pulh  to  extremity  the  conteft  with  government ; — for  if 
Ireland  could  fafely  fpare  one  half  of  her  troops,  during  the  heat  of  the 
war,  me  certainly  flood  not  in  need  of  an  additional  force  after  that  war 
had  been  terminated  :  —  and  of  thofe  who  were  difinclined  to  engage  in 
downright  hoflility  with  government,  notwithstanding  its  lamentable  lack 
of  patriotifm,  the  proportion  was  very  considerable.  This  meafure  was 
fhortly  afterwards  fucceeded  by  an  attempt  to  reflrain  the  liberty  of  the 
prefs,  an  infringement  of  the  trial  by  jury,  and  feveral  other  ads  indicative 
of  increafed  courage  on  the  part  of  government.  The  volunteers,  how- 
ever, continued  undifmayed ;  and  though  many  withdrew  when  the  war 
was  at  at  end,  the  national:  force,  by  the,  acceflion  of  Roman  Catholics, 
was  rather  augmented  than  diminimed.  .ii  fovj 

Under  thefe  circumftances,  government  did  not  feem  to  think  it  prudent 
to  rely  folely  on  the  aid  of  a  military  force  :  in  fact,  Britain  was  then  too 
much  debilitated,  by  the  recent  conteft  with  her  fubje&s  in  America,  to  ad- 
mit of  her  engaging  haftily  in  another  with  the  people  of  Ireland.  Re- 

courfe 
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courfe  was  therefore  had  to  other  expedients  alfo,  for  the  purpofe  of  checking 
the  profecution  of  the  different  meafures  which  the  patriotifm  of  the  Irim 
might  fuggeft :  expedients  which,  upon  the  whole,  were  perhaps  as  well 
fuited  to  the  end  in  view  as  an  intimidating  fyftem  of  dragooning.  Befides, 
the  condition  of  the  empire  rendered  it  almoft  impoffible  to  intro- 
duce an  army  fufficiently  numerous  to  difarm,  coerce  or  intimidate  the 
volunteers. 

In  fome  inftances,  national  pride  was  gratified :  in  a  variety  of  others, 
either  the  pride,  the  ambition,  or  the  avarice  of  individuals.  Inftitutions, 
pregnant  in  feveral  cafes  with  much  public  benefit,  and  more  or  lefs  cal- 
culated to  extend  the  patronage  of  government,  were  fucceflively  devifed 
or  fupported ;  and  a  fpirit  of  induftry  and  enterprife  was  liberally  encou- 
raged. The  order  of  St.  Patrick  was  inflituted,  in  1783,  with  much  pomp 
and  ceremony.  The  national  bank  of  Ireland  was  opened,  in  the  fame 
year,  with  a  capital  of  one  million  and  a  half  *.  The  general  poft-office  was 
eftablifhed  in  the  following  year.  New  places  were  created.  The  penfion- 
lift  was  fwelled.  Many  were  gratified  by  titles.  The  Duke  of  Rutland's 
conviviality  and  conciliatory  manners  were  productive  of  no  inconfiderable 
effect  in  diverting  the  higher  orders  from  political  fpeculations.  Dublin 
was  improved  and  embellifhed :  feveral  magnificent  public  ftructures 
being  undertaken,  or  carried  on  with  increafed  fpirit.  The  cuftom-houfe, 
the  building  whereof  was  begun  in  1781,  and  which  was  opened  in 
'1791-9  had  coft  no  lefs  than  262,381!.  193.  7|d.  in  13  years  ended  in 
1794!.  The  fiiheries  were  promoted  by  liberal  aid  and  bounties.  The 
p  remiums  on  fifhing  bufles  granted  in  6  years  ended  in  1786,  amounted  to 
116,289!.  35.  4d.  Inland  navigation,  that  eminently  valuable  nation- 
al improvement,  was  profecuted  with  unufual  ardour  and  fldll,  private 
interefts  being  prudently  combined  much  more  clofely  with  public  interefl 
than  before ;  not,  indeed,  with  that  degree  of  (kill,  that  degree  of  activity, 

*  The  bank  of  Ireland  notes  in  circulation,  in  Jan,  1804,  amounted  to  2,986,999!.  6s.  5^d. 
f  Expenfes  of  building  the  Cuftom-houfe  : 
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and  that  degree  of  honefty  which  are  requifite  to  render  the  expenditure 
of  money  on  works  of  this  nature  productive  of  the  utmoft  beneficial  ef- 
fe£ls  expected  to  refult  therefrom  ;  but  with  fo  much  of  thefe  requifites 
as  afforded  the  Irifh  people    a  practical   knowledge  of   the  advantages 
of  inland  navigation;   and  as  preferved,  if  not  flrengthened  the  difpofition 
of  government,   and   of  wealthy  individuals  to  perfevere  in  this  moft 
defirable  improvement.     The  grand  canal,  which  opens   a  communica- 
tion between   the  Irifh  fea,   or   St.  George's  channel,  and  the  Atlantic 
ocean,    and  which  extends  near  80  miles  from  the  port  of  Dublin  to 
the  river  Shannon,   and  123  in  all  directions,  the  tardy  and  jobbing 
mode  of  carrying  on  which  had,  for  fo  many  years,  afforded  a  fit  fubjecl: 
for    deep   regret    and   fevere  reprehenfion,    was   at   length,    owing  to 
the  flimulus  then  given,  and  the  proper  precautions  then  taken,  completed. 
In  the  year   1800,  it  had  coft,  with  its  auxiliary  branches,  upwards  of 
1,281,191!.,  which,  by  the  way,  was  above  300,000!.  more  than  the  coft 
of  the  llupendous  canal  of  Languedoc,  in  France,  and  infinitely  more  than 
it  ought  to  have  coil ;  much  of  that  fum  having  been  moft  injudicioufly 
applied,    and  jobbingly  fquandered.  "  The  public  benefit,  however,  re- 
fulting  from  it,  has  already  been  fuch  as  to  compenfate,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, and  will,  it  is  to  be^hoped,  foon  compenfate  fully  for  the  extrava- 
gant expenditure  of  money  which  accompanied  its  progrefs.     Its  revenues 
have  rifen  fince  that  time,  in  the  following  manner :  viz. 


Years.       £. 
1787—  6,984 

8 — 10,560 

9—11,770 
1790—13,732 

i — 14,818 

2— 17>635 

3—18,062 

4. — 11,725  canal  repairing. 

5—19,566 


Years.       £. 
1796—23,636 

7-23,831   corn  bounties  withdrawn. 

8 — 19,518  year  of  the  Rebellion, 

9-29,796 
1800—36,944 

1—42,524 

2 — 47,IOO 
1807 — 70,407  * 


The 
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*  The  accounts  of  the  revenues  of  this  Company,  from  the  year  1787  to  1799  inclufive, 
are  taken  from  the  return  made  to  parliament.  From  that  year  to  1802,  inclufive,  they 
are  taken  from  the  Statiftical  Survey  of  the  county  of  Dublin.  The  account  of  the  re- 
venue in  1807  is  taken  from  one  of  the  newfpapers.  The  writer,  with  fufficient  encourage-, 
ment,  applied  to  the  directors  for  information  refpe&ing  the  revenues  of  the  company,  in 
the  years  1800-1-2-3-4-5-6  and  7  ;  but  was  given  to  xmderftand,  by  their  fecretary,  Mr. 

Bagot, 
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The  royal  canal,  intended  to  terminate  at  Tarmonbury,  on  the  Shannon, 
diftant  from  Dublin  about  87  miles,  and  thus  open  a  valuable  communica- 
tion 

Bagot,  that  they  did  not  think  it  proper  to  difclofe  them.  This  was  the  only  difappoimN 
ment  which  the  writer  experienced  when  collecting  materials  for  this  work  ;  every  individual, 
exercifing  a  public  function,  and  to  whom  he  had  occafion  to  addrefs  himfelf,  having  readily 
and  cheerfully  furnifhed  him  with  abundant  information.  In  the  Statillical  Survey  jufl 
mentioned,  the  following  quantities  of  coal  and  turf  are  ftated  to  have  been  brought  by  the 
grand  canal : 

Tears.        Coal.  Turf. 

Tons.  Tons. 

J794  3>340  20,194 

5  3,070  22,195 

6  2,413  i?>572 

7  2,032  18,000 

8  i  ,699  11,169 

9  3,027  16,205 
1800  3,062  25,207 

i         2,532        29,278 

The  company  were  entitled  by  law  to  require  //jravpence  toll  per  ton  per  mile.  But  by 
a  refolution  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  on  the  1 3th  of  December,  1783,1116  toll  was  to 
be  reduced  to  i  |d.  per  mile,  as  foon  as  the  canal  mould  be  completed,  and  the  money  bor- 
rowed repaid.  By  29  G.  III.  c.  33.  the  fum  of  57,100!.  was  granted  to  the  company,  on 
condition  of  lowering  the  tolls  on  corn,  meal,  malt  and  flour  brought  to  Dublin,  by  the 
canal,  from  any  place  ten  miles  below  Athy,  on  the  river  Barrow,  and  ten  miles  below  Ba- 
nagher,  on  the  Shannon  :  but  the  tolls  on  thefe  and  other  articles,  brought  from  other  places, 
were  fuffered  to  remain  as  before.  716ra?-pence  confequently  is  Hill  charged  in  many  inflances, 
two-pence  in  mofl  ;  and,  in  no  inftance,  as  far  as  the  writer's  knowledge  reaches,  is  the  toll 
fo  low  as  i|d.  except  on  goods  brought  from  the  river  Shannon  to,  or  towards  Dublin. 
Even  in  this  cafe,  the  Directors  referve  to  themfelves  a  power  of  raifing  the  tolls  when  they 
may  think  fit.  Their  refolution,  of  the  4th  of  October,  runs  thus,  "  Refolved  that  for 
two  years  from  the  loth  day  of  O&oberinftant,  and  until  further  order,ihe  toll  on  all  goods, 
&c.  brought  from  any  part  of  the  river  Shannon,  at  or  below  the  bridge  of  Portumha,  on" 
the  river  Shannon,  to  or  towards  Dublin,  be  no  more  than  one  penny  half-penny  per  mile." 

The  Directors  General  of  inland  navigation  offered  1 30,000  for  a  reduction  of  the  tolls 
on  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour,  and  potatoes,  to  one  penny;  but  the  company  refufed.  The 
company,  on  their  part,  offered  to  reduce  the  toll  to  i|d.  on  condition  of  receiving 
175,000;  which  the  Directors  General  did  not  deem  it  expedient  to  grant. 

The  magnitude  of  the  tolls  charged  by  this  company  is  manifeflly  difadvantageous  to 
the  public,  as  well  as  to  the  proprietors  and  tenants  of  the  land  in. the  neighbourhood  of  the 
canal ;  and  it  might,  by  means  of  a'  fimple  diagram,  be  demonftratively  proved  to  be  almoft 
equally  fo  to  the  company  themfelves.  Whether  the  repugnance  of  the  directors  to  lower 
the  tolls  originate  in  timidity,  occafioned  by  the  confideration  of  the;actual  receipts  of  the 
company  being  fcarcely  equal  to  their  neceflary  expenfea  and  jufl  expectation's,  in  confequence 
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tion  between  Lough  Allen  and  the  latter,  a  line  of  about  132  miles,  was 
begun  in  1789,  with  a  fubfcription  on  the  part  of  individuals  (wealth  then 
beginning  to  increafein  Ireland)  amounting  to  134,000!.  and  a  parliamen- 
tary grant  of  66,oool.     It  was  to  be  completed  for  a  million  ilerling.  But 
the  expenfive  line  taken,  in  fubfervience,  as  it  is  faid,  to  private  interefts, 
which  have  always  notorioufly  been  preferred  to  public  good,  in  Ireland, 
has  rendered  that  impoffible.     It  extended  in  the  year  1800,  to  Newcaftle; 
28  miles  from  Dublin ;    and  had  then  cofl  300,000!.     It  is  actually  navi- 
gable to  Coolnahay,  5  Irilh  miles  beyond  Mullingar;  or  about  58  Englifh 
miles  from  Dublin.     The  trade  on  this  canal  now  begins  to  increafe  rapid- 
ly.    And  the  moderate  tolls  and  charges  for  freight,  which  evince  both 
wifdom  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  company,  will,  no  doubt,  in  a  few 
years,    when   the  people,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  canal,   become 
fo  impreffed  with  the  vafl  advantage  it  affords  as  to  engage  actively  in  thofe 
purfuits  to   which  it  is  obvioufly  calculated  to  give  a  tenfold  advantage, 
have  the  ultimate  effect  of  prodigioufly  increafing  the  revenues  of  the  com- 
pany, and  equally  enriching  the  proprietors  of  the  trade  boats  *.     The 

naviga-r 

of  extravagance,  mifmanagement,  and  negligence,  the  writer  cannot  take  upon  him  to  fay.  If 
fuch  be  the  cafe,  he  has  only  to  obferve,  that  fear,  in  this  inftance,  as  in  others,  makes 
the  dreaded  evil  greater  than  it  really  is.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  feems  highly  neceflary 
that  the  legiflature  mould  interfere  in  behalf  both  of  the  company  and  the  public.  The 
grand  canal  is  a  public  work  of  fuch  vaft  importance  as  to  be  juftly  entitled  to  perpetual 
folicitude  on  the  part  of  the  legiflature.  The  appointment  of  a  committee  of  inveftigation, 
unlefs  followed  by  fuitable  meafures,  is  mere  trifling.  The  tolls,  freight  and  fare  of  the 
Paddington  canal  are  not,  upon  the  whole,  one-half,  nor  indeed  one-third  fo  high  as  thofe  of 
the  grand  canal ;  and  yet  the  former  company  have  thriven  exceedingly,  already  ;  and  will, 
no  doubt,  become  as  rich  a  company  of  the  kind  as  any  in  Europe. 

The  writer  muft  likewife  take  this  opportunity  of  prefling  upon  the  confideration  of  the 
directors,  the  neceflity  of  putting  a  flop  to  the  fraudulent  practices  of  the  perfons  employed 
in  navigating  the  trade-boats.  Thefe  practices,  the  writer  has  been  informed,  have  pre- 
vented many  perfons,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  canal,  from  receiving  their  goods 
by  it  from  Dublin. 

*  The  tolls  of  this  canal,  which  were  always  more  moderate,  as  were  alfo  the  fares,  than 
thofe  of  the  grand  canal,  were  lowered  in  confequence  of  a  large  fum  of  money,  95,866!, 
advanced  to  the  company  by  the  Directors  General  of  inland  navigation,  to  whom  the  ap- 
plication of  500,000  was  intruded  at  the  time  of  the  union.  Thefe  tolls  are  at  prefent  as  fol- 
lows: viz.  id.  per  ton  per  mile,  on  corn,  meal,  malt,  flour,  iron  wrought  and  unwrought,  &c. 

(which,  by  the  way,  is  one-half  more  than  the  toll  on  iron  brought  by  the  Paddington  canah) 

Id.  on 
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navigation  of  the  river  Boyne  was,  at  public  and  private  expenfe,  at  length 
completed  in  1800  to  Navan,  23  miles;  and  will  probably  be  carried  on  to 
Trim,  1 2  miles  further.  The  extenfive  navigation  of  the  river  Barrow 
was  alfo  profecuted;  and  is  now  nearly  perfect.  A  hundred  weight  of 
merchandize  may  be  brought  from  Dublin  to  Clonmel,  by  means  of  that 
river  and  the  Suir,  for  6d.  which  would  coft  by  land  carriage  eight  millings. 
The  bounties  and  aid  to  manufactures  were  liberal  beyond  precedent. 
In  1783,  4000!.  was  granted  for  cotton  machinery ;  and  by  23  and  24 
G.  III.  c.  12.  the  vice-treafurer  was  directed  to  iflue  bills  to  the  amount  of 
25,000  1.  to  Mr.  Brooke,  for  carrying  on  the  cotton  manufacture  in  the 
county  of  Kildare.  The  bounties  on  manufactures  from  the  year  1783 
to  1789  inclufive,  amounted  to  115,000!.  The  fums  granted  in  aid  of 
manufactures,  charities,  and  public  works,  in  four  years  ended  in  1788, 
amounted  to  290,057!.,  befides  the  annual  grants  to  the  truftees  of  the  linen 

-*d.  on  potatoes,  and  2_d,  on  other  goods  and  merchandize.  The  company  likewife,  by  enter- 
ing into  competition  with  the  traders,  compelled  them  to  reduce  their  charge  for  freight 
which  now,  in  no  cafe,  exceeds  2d.  per  ton  per  mile.  Even  at  this  rate,  if  there  were  a  brifk 
trade  on  the  canal,  which  there  is  ample  reafon  to  expect  foon,  in  confequence  partly  of  thefe 
reductions,  every  boat  owner,  attentive  to  his  bufinefs,  might  clear  500!.  a  year,  at  leaft.  A 
ton  of  corn,  confifting  of  9^  average  barrels  of  the  feveral  forts  of  grain,  may  now  be  tranf- 
ported,  on  this  canal,  to  a  diilance  of  50  miles,  at  the  rate  of  is.  4?d.  the  barrel.  The  ef- 
fect of  which  in  augmenting  the  value  of  land  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Coolnahay,  which  is 
nearly  midway  between  fea  and  fea,  is  fufficiently  obvious  ;  and  its  remote  effedt  on  home- 
Hianufadtures,  by  increafmg  the  rental  of  the  country,  may  eafily  be  perceived. 

That  much  greater  attention  may  be  paid  by  the  Imperial  Legiflature,  to  the  bufinefs 
of  internal  navigation,  in  Ireland,  than  has  hitherto  been  the  cafe,  is  earneftly  wi/hed  by  every 
reflecting  Irifhman  who  has  the  welfare  of  his  country,  and  that  of  the  empire  at  heart. 
Whether  the  following  extract  from  the  31  ft  report  of  the  Commiffioners  of  account  afford 
any  proof  of  the  neceffity  of  this  increafed  attention,  the  writer  leaves  to  the  confideration 
of  others : 

Account  of  the  Directors  General  o£  inland  navigation  for  one  year  ended  5th  January 
1805, 

Eftablifhment  -  -         £.  6,494  J7     4 

Dublin  harbour,  Newry  navigation,  Tyrone  ditto,  Maghery  ditto, 
Limerick  and  Shannon  ditto  -         -         -         -         -         -  14,11484 

"  Exclusive  of  the  annual  expenditure  of  the  Directors,  they  have  granted  large  fums  of 
money  to  different  canal  companies  out  of  the  500,000!.  appropriated  by  Parliament :  of  this 
only  42,000!.  has  hitherto  been  accounted  for  before  us  ;  and  this  only  as  to  the  expenditure 
of  the  money,  not  as  to  the  progrefs  or  propriety  of  the  works,  the  Directors  being  the 
proper  perfons  to  decide  on  that,  which  they  fay  they  intend  to  do  in  due  feafon." 

manu- 
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manufacture,  which  were  greater  than  before,  and  to  the  Dublin  fociety, 
&c.  In  three  years,  ended  in  1786,  there  pafled  185  ads;  which  was 
4  more  than  had  pafled  in  22  years  ended  in  1725  ;  and,  in  the  former 
period,  the  proportion  of  thofe  which  tended  to  the  advancement  or  re- 
gulation of  trade,  or  to  the  general  improvement  of  the  country  was,  be- 
yond all  comparifon,  greater  than  in  the  latter.  In  fa£r,  there  were  but 
very  few,  if  any  adts  pafled  in  the  reigns  of  Queen  Anne  or  King  George 
the  Firft,  which  were  really  advantageous  to  Ireland :  nor  was  the  number 
much  augmented  in  that  of  King  George  the  Second,  nor  any  ways  confi- 
derable  before  the  legiilative  independence  of  Ireland  was  eflablimed. 

The  money  profufely  granted,  at  this  period,  was  certainly  not  then  mif- 
applied  and  jobbed  away  in  fo  fcandalous  a  manner  as  was  the  cafe  about 
1755,  when  there  happened  to  be  a  credit  to  the  nation  of  upwards  of 
400,000!.  But  notwithstanding  the  powers  with  which  the  commiflioners 
of  impreft  accounts  were  feafonably  veiled  by  the  23  and  24  G.  III.  c.  26. 
there  was,  in  mofl  inflances  of  expenditure,  a  fhameful  want  of  due  econo- 
my: in  many,  an  evident  want  of  honefty.  Incapable  perfons  appear  to 
have  been  frequently  employed,  through  the  influence  of  thofe  whom  go- 
vernment felt  a  difpofition  to  gratify.  And  the  practices  of  defaulters  and 
peculators  feem  to  have  been,  for  the  moft  part,  defignedly  overlooked. 
That  the  policy  of  government,  preparatory  to  the  union,  and  even  fubfe- 
quently  to  that  event,  has  tended  to  theincreafe  of  individual  wealth  at  the 
expenfe  of  the  public ;  or  that,  to  fpeak  more  freely,  to  the  fhame  of  go- 
vernment, Ireland  is  again  fuffered  to  be  as  notorious  as  ever  for  infamous 
and  outrageous  jobbing,  the  writer  apprehends  there  would  be  found 
ample  ground  for  believing,  if  the  expenditure  of  public  money,  in  every 
department,  were  narrowly  inveftigated. 

On  the  28th  of  October  1784,  Sir  Henry  Cavendifh,  who  was  rarely 
feen  in  oppofition  to  government,  moved  the  following  refolution:  viz. 
"  that  the  condition  of  the  country  rendered  it  abfolutely  neceflary  that  all 
practicable  retrenchments  mould  be  made  confidently  with  the  true  intereft 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  honourable  fupport  of  His  Majefty's  revenue." 
This  refolution  was  grounded  on  the  faft  that  the  debt  of  Ireland  was  then 
little  fhort  of  two  millions;  upon  which  alfo,  and  upon  the  practices  of 
government,  Mr.  Flood,  in  moving  his  amendment  to  Sir  Henry  Caven- 
dilh's  motion,  on  the  third  of  November,  bottomed  his  obfervation,  "  that 

the 
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the    country  was  in  imminent  danger  of  being   plunged  into  anabyfc 
of  poverty  and  wretchednefs."     The  obfervation  was  not  altogether  un- 
warrantable when  made:  a  fimilar  one,  with  refpect  to  the  actual  debt 
of  Ireland,  ought  certainly  to  efcape  contradiction;    that  debt,   annual- 
ly augmented  by  additions  far  beyond  the  whole  amount  of  the  exifling 
debt,  in  1784,  exceeding  the  enormous  mm  of  70  millions ;  furpailing,  by 
feveral  millions,  the  cumberfome  debt  of  Britain,  at  the  acceffion  of  George 
the  Second ;  and  falling  but  2  millions  fhort  of  the  whole  debt  which  me  in- 
curred during  the  brilliant  war  of  1756:  a  debt  which  feveral  intelligent  per- 
fons  confidered  as  utterly  incompatible  with  the  profperity  of  the  country. 
The  confideration  of  Sir  Henry  Cavendifh's  refolution  being  fubfe- 
quently  refumed  with  the  countenance  of  government,  the  refolution  pair- 
ed.   But,  as  it  aimed  at  no  fpecific  retrenchment,  it  was  of  little  avail.    The 
amendment  of  Mr.  Flood,  having  for  its  object  a  reduction  of  the  army, 
which  the  fears  of  the  fubfervient  government  of  Ireland  would  not  admit 
of,  but  which   was   evidently  confident   with    national   fafety,  was  re- 
jected by  one  of  thofe  great  majorities,  which,  as  the  fenfe  of  the  peo- 
ple could  -have  little   influence   on   the  guardians  of  the  public  purfe, 
returned  as  they  were,  any  bungling  minuter  could  eafily  obtain,  on  any 
queftion. 

But  however  injudicious  and  reprehenfible  the  manner  in  which 
the  public  money,  appropriated  to  different  fpecies  of  national  improve- 
ment, was  difpofed  of,  the  bounties  on  manufactures  and  the  liberal  aid 
granted  to  enterprifmg  individuals,  and  likewife  the  bounties  on  the  ex- 
portation of  corn,  of  which  more  hereafter,  feconded  by  the  various 
acts  for  the  advancement,  protection  and  regulation  of  trade,  which 
were  pa0ed  during  that  period,  and  by  the  then  habitual  and  prevail- 
ing confumption  of  the  produce  of  Irifh  induftry,  and  alfo  by  the  return 
of  peace,  operated  powerfully  in  refcuing  Ireland  from  the  flate  of  poverty 
into  which  (he  had  fallen.  The  exportation  of  wool  and  yarn  declined: 
that  of  woollen  manufactures  increafed.  The  exportation  of  raw  hides  alfo 
declined ;  and  the  importation  of  cotton  wool,  and  yarn  increafed  moft  ra- 
pidly, and  has  continued  to  increafe  ;  fo  that  from  822,7881bs.  which  was 
the  annual  average  importation,  of  three  years  ended  in  1787,  it  has  rifen  to 
4,249,6681bs.  in  the  year  ended  5th  January  1808*,  increafing  the  wealth 

*  See  Table  marked  IX.  in  the  Appendix, 
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of  the  country  by  upwards  of  i  ,000,000!.  a  year,  and  giving  employment  to 
near  100,000  perfons:  an  employment  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  not  be 
narrowed  by  that  diminution  of  protection,  which,  conformable  to  the  act  of 
union,  mufl  take  place  in  this  year,  1 808.  The  general  commercial  dealings 
of  Ireland  were  foon  greatly  extended ;   and  the  annual  balance  of  trade  in 
her  favour  foon  greatly  augmented  *.      The  hat  manufactures  began  to 
flourim,  according  to  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Batty,  given  before  the  com- 
mittee on  Irifh  manufactures  in  1784.    The  blanket  and  carpet  manufac- 
tures were  likely  to  thrive  exceedingly  in  the  event  of  their  being  fairly 
protected,   according  to  the  evidence  of  Meflrs.  Norton  and  Wilfon,  the 
latter  of  whom  dated  that  the  fpecies  of  carpet,  next  to  Wilton,  was  better 
made  in  Ireland  than  in  England.      Cotton  printing  was  faid,  by  Mr. 
Harper,  to  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  than  in  England.     He  alfo  informed 
the  committee  that  Irifh  printed  cottons  had  been  fmuggled  into  that  coun- 
try f.  That  beautiful  and  unrivalled  manufacture,  the  tabbinet,  was  greatly 
extended,  fo  long  as  a  patriotic  predilection  for  Irifh  fabrics  continued. 
And  the  Irifh  glafe,  in  feveral  of  its  branches,  vied  with,  and  was  even 
thought  to  excel  the   Britifh,     The   linen,  manufacture,  which   affords 
employment   to   fo    many  thoufands   of   the    bold   and   intelligent    in- 
habitants of  the  north,  and  which,  for  the  firfl  time  fince  the  commence- 
ment of  the -century,  had  experienced  a  depreffion  towards  the  clofe  of  the 
American  war,  quickly  recovered ;  and  foon  flourifhed  infinitely  more  than 
ever,  or  perhaps  than  any  other  extenfive  manufacture  in  Europe :  fo  much 
ib  that  the  exportation  thereof  was  nearly  doubled  in  about  ten  years  J. 
And  with  the  rife  of  thefe   manufactures,  but   particularly  with  the   in- 
creafe  of  tillage,  at  length  effectually  encouraged,  the  augmentation  of  the 
rent  of  land  kept  pace,  allaying,  by  its  increafe,  that  diflatisfaction  which 
the  landed  intereft  had  begun  to  experience. 


*  See  Table  marked  XII.  in  the  Appendix.  f  Com.  Journals. 

.J-Sce  Table  marked  VII.  in  the  Appendix. 
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SECTION   III. 

Degrejfion  concerning  the  Bounties  on  the  Exportation  of  Corn,  granted  in 
the  Sejfion  1783-4,  and  their  Effefts. 

BUT  there  was  no  fpecies  of  encouragement,  held  forth  to  Irifli  induftry, 
which  produced,  is  actually  producing,  and  is  likely  to  produce  fuch 
beneficial,  extenfive,  and  important  effects,  as  the  liberal  bounties  on  the 
exportation  of  corn,  and  the  wife  regulations,  with  refpect  to  that  trade, 
which  diftinguifhed  the  year  1784:  effects  which,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
demand  the  attention  of  the  ftatefman,  the  landed  proprietor,  and  indeed 
of  every  reflecting  individual  of  the  Irifh  and  Britifh  nations.  On  thefe 
bounties,  and  their  effects,  it  will  therefore  be  requifite  to  dwell  for  a 
confi  derable  time ;  and  thus  to  interrupt  the  narrative  of  the  political  affairs 
of  Ireland. 

The  celebrated  Adam  Smith,  who  defervedly  holds  a  pre-eminent  place 
among  the  more  diftinguifhed  political  economifts  of  Europe,  appears  to 
entertain  a  very  unfavourable  opinion  of  bounties  on  the  exportation  of 
cornj  and,  as  ufual,  fortifies  his  opinion  with  much  ingenious  reafoning. 
His  reafoning  is,  however,  in  part,  utterly  inapplicable  to  the  peculiar  cafe 
of  Ireland ;  in  part,  inconfiftent  with  his  occafional  obfervations  on  the  fub- 
ject  of  agriculture ;  and,  in  the  cafe  of  Ireland,  feems  to  be  completely  re- 
futed by  facts. 

He  fets  out  with  admitting,  that  bounties  ought  to  be  given  to  thofe 
branches  of  trade  which  cannot  be  carried  on  without  them  *.  It  is 
not  infifled  on,  that  tillage  could  not  have  been  extended  in  Ireland  with- 
out the  aid  of  bounties,  though  reafons  are  not  wanting  to  give,  perhaps, 
fufficient  ftrength  to  the  aflertion;  but  it  is  infifted  on  as  fact,  that  the  til- 
lage of  Ireland  was  not  uniformly  adequate  to  fupply  the  demands  of  the 
Irifh  people,  until  after  the  bounties  on  the  inland  carriage  of  corn  to  Dub- 
lin were  granted  j  and  that  it  was  inefficient  to  preclude  the  neceffity  of 
introducing  foreign  corn  into  the  Irifh  market,  until  after  the  efficacious 

*  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  ii.  p.  2, 
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export  bounties  of  the  year  1784:  and  moreover  that  thefe  bounties  had 
the  effeft  of  occafioning  an  unprecedented  foreign  fale  of  the  furpkis  pro- 
duce of  Irifh  tillage,  to  the  annual  amount  of  near  half  a  million  of  money  *, 
while  the  people  of  Ireland  were  eating  bread  at  as  cheap,  or  indeed  at  a 
cheaper  rate  than  before  f. 

But  a  curfory  view  of  the  tables  in  the  Appendix,  marked  I.  II.  III.  IV. 
will  be  fufficient  to  put  the  extremely  beneficial  tendency  of  corn  bounties^ 
nay  their  urgent  neceffity,  in  Ireland,  wholly  out  of  difpute. 

It  is  further  to  be  obferved,  with  regard  to  Ireland,  that  potatoes  are  the 
prevailing  food  of  the  inferiour  orders ;  and  confequently  that  fuch  part  of 
Adam  Smith's  reafoning  as  is  directed  to  evince  the  expediency  of  avoid- 
ing fuch  meafures  as  feein  calculated  to  raife  the  price  of  the  neceflaries  of 
life,  does  not  militate,  in  the  lead  degree,  againft  encouraging  the  exporta- 
tion of  corn  from  Ireland.  In  truth,  it  might,  without  fophiftry,  be  em- 
ployed in  behalf  of  the  meafure. 

The  corn  bounties  have  certainly  extended  the  tillage  of  Ireland.  The  ex- 
tenfion  of  its  tillage  has  neceflarily  been  accompanied  by  an  increafed  de- 
mand for  labour.  This  increafed  demand  has  occafioned  an  enhancement 
of  the  wages  thereof.  And  this  enhancement  has  enabled  the  peafant  to 
pay  more  for  the  land  he  employs  in  fupplying  his  family  with  potatoes ; 
and  to  pay  that  augmented  fum  with  much  greater  eafe  than  he  could  pay 
the  fmaller  fum  demanded  before  the  rife  of  his  wages  originating  in  the 
extenlion  of  tillage.  In  fome  parts  of  Ireland,  where,  thirty  years  ago,  the 
daily  hire  of  a  common  labourer  was  fixpence,  the  rent  charged  £or  an 
acre  of  land,  to  plant  potatoes  in,  was  about  four  guineas.  In  the  fame  parts 
the  hire  is  now  eleven  pence  J  at  leaft,  or  one  milling ;  and  confequently, 

*  The  annual  average  value  of  the  corn  exported,  during  five  years  ended  in  1 790,  was 
440,832!.  133.  2d.  That  of  the  corn  imported,  only  7445!.  is.  jd. :  a  fum  which  feems 
little  more  thjan  fufficient  to  purchafe  feed  of  fuperiour  quality. 

•f  It  appeared  before,  by  the  evidence  of  Meffrs.  Strettle  and  Colville,  that  the  average 
price  of  wheat  was  jo  millings  per  quarter  for  15  years  ended  in  1773.  I"  tne  month  of 
July  in  the  year  1785,  after  the  export  bounties  were  granted.,  the  middle  price,  in  the  Dub- 
lin market,  was  49  fhillings,  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  it  was  lower;  and  in  the  year  1793, 
which  immediately  fucceeded  two  years  of  the  greatelt  exportation,  before  the  year  juft  con- 
cluded, the  average  price  was  as  low  as  it  had  been  twenty  years  before. 

J  See  Tables  Barked  XIX.  XX.  XXI.  XXII.  in  the  Appendix, 
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though  the  rent  of  the  potatoe  land  were  doubled,  the  labourer  is  in  a 
better  condition.  In  the  former  cafe,  he  earned  (deducing  fundays  and  holi- 
days) 7],  i os.  a  year;  and  had  confequently  but  2!.  195.  over  the  rent  of 
his  potatoe  garden :  but  in  the  latter,  he  earns  13!.  155.  a  year;  and  confe- 
quently has  4!.  135.  over  the  rent,  even  fuppofing  it  to  be  now  9!.  2s.*  Be- 
fides,  in  the  former  period  he  was  not  always  employed,  in  the  latter  he  is. 
In  confequence  of  the  inferiour  orders  of  the  Irifh  people  fubfifling  chiefly 
on  potatoes,  the  corn  of  Ireland  cannot  with  propriety  be  viewed  in  the 
fame  light  with  that  of  other  countries.  There,  it  is  a  mere  neceffary  of 
life :  here,  it  is  rather  an  exportable  manufacture,  by  the  foreign  vent  where- 
of, thofe  who  labour  in  preparing  it  for  market  are  enabled  to  purchafe 
that  article  of  food  which  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  ufmg.  Some 
part  of  the  Irim  community  may,  no  doubt,  experience  diftrefs  in  the  event 
of  any  great  rife  in  the  price  of  bread-corn ;  but  by  far  the  greater  part 
would  be  nowife  affected  thereby,  and  many  might  be  thereby  benefited. 
The  increafed  demands  of  the  diflillers,  the  brewers,  the  augmented  army, 
and  the  merchants  who  export  corn  to  Britain  have,  of  late  years,  raifed 
its  price  enormoufly  high ;  but  the  dearnefs  of  that  article  is  fcarcely,  if  at 
all,  felt  by  the  labouring  poor  of  Ireland ;  and  the  little  farmers,  who  are 
becoming  every  day  more  numerous,  have  derived  the  greatcfl  advantage 
from  it. 

The  fame  admirable  author,  whofe  reafonings  have  unavoidably  been 
brought  under  confideration,  fays,  in  fome  other  part  of  his  valuable  work, 
that  capital  mould  be  allowed  to  take  its  own  courfe,  and  not  forced  nor  al- 
lured into  any  particular  branch  of  trade.  In  feveral  other  parts  of  his  work, 
already  cited,  he  dwells  upon  agriculture  as  the  greateft  and  moft  perma- 
nentfource  of  national  wealth, and  as  thenaturalfoundationformanufactures, 
and  ultimately  for  foreign  trade.  And,  on  one  occafion,  he  fays,  that "  when 
the  capital  of  any  country  is  not  fufficient  for  all  thofe  three  purpofes  (viz. 
agriculture,  manufactures,  and  foreign  trade,)  in  proportion  as  a  greater  mare 
of  it  is  employed  in  agriculture  the  greater  will  be  the  quantity  of  productive 
labour  which  it  puts  in  motion  within  the  country ;  as  will  likewife  be  the 
value  which  its  employment  adds  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  fociety  f«"  If  his- encomiums  on  agriculture  be  well  founded, 

*  Eight  guineas,  yL  26.  Irifh.  f  Vol.  i.  p.  364. 
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and  unqueftionably  they  are,  they  feem  to  juftify  the  practice  which  he 
condemns,  that  of  forcing  or  alluring  capital  to  thofe  branches  of  bufmefs 
to  which  it  would  not  have  gone,  or,  which  is  almoft  the  fame  thing,  to 
which  it  did  not  go  of  its  own  accord.  It  is  true  he  looks  upon  agricul- 
ture as  the  firft  way  in  which  the  capital  of  a  country  will  be  naturally  em- 
ployed ;  and  may  therefore  be  faid  to  have  put  that  out  of  the  queftion. 
But  it  is  equally  true,  in  point  of  fact,  that  the  capital  of  a  country  is  not 
uniformly  firft  employed  in  agriculture ;  and  indeed  he  incidentally  ad- 
duces feveral  inftances  in  proof  of  the  fact. 

About  the  time  when  it  was  refolved  on  to  encourage  tillage  in  Ireland, 
by  means  of  liberal  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  its  produces,  there  was 
but  very  little  capital  in  the  country;  and  the  deprefled  condition  of  all  its 
manufactures,  except  the  linen,  together  with  the  reftricted  ftate  of  its  com- 
merce, rendered  the  accumulation  of  capital  almoft  impoflible  by  any  other 
means  than  pafturage  and  the  linen  manufacture.  But  three-fourths  of 
the  linen  were,  and  are  at  this  day,  exported  on  Englifh  account ;  and  the 
little  capitals,  acquired  by  the  purfuit  of  paftflrage,  were  either  expended  in 
acts  of  hofpitality,  or  employed  in  th^purchafs  of  land*  Under  thefe 
circumftances,  the  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  grain  had  the  effect  of  in- 
ducing the  occupiers  of  land  to  embark  their  pecuniary  acquifitions  in 
tillage :  or  in  other  word!;  that  of  turning  the  capital  of  the  country  into 
its  firft,  natural  and  moft  productive  courfe;  into  which  it  would  not  other- 
wife  have  gone;  or  at  leaft  into  which  it  had  not  gone  before:  and  this 
effect  foon  became  productive  of  other  beneficial  ones,  thofe  of  increafing 
the  number  and  wealth  of  the  eonfumers,  and  enabling  individuals,  in  dif- 
ferent branches  of  trade,  to  accumulate  capital  by  fupplying  them  with 
feveral  of  thofe  articles  which  had  before  been  imported;  and  of  thefe  in- 
dividuals fome,  the  diftillers  and  brewers  for  inftance,  gave,  in  their  turns, 
that  effective  encouragement  to  agriculturifts  which  the  increafed  number 
and  wealth  of  thefe  had  given  to  them.  But  of  this  more  hereafter.  The 
fingle  circumftance  of  throwing  about  60  or  70,000!.  a  year  into  the  hands 
of  enterprifing  corn-merchants,  whofe  intereft  feems  to  prompt  them  to 
protect,  encourage  and  improve  the  agriculture  of  the  country,  and  whofe 
increafing  capitals  are,  for  the  moft  part,  deftined  to  advance  its  trade  in. 
fome  line  or  other,  was  a  circumftance  of  by  no  means  fecondary  impor- 
tance. The  bounty  granted  in  the  year  ended  in  March  1786,  was 
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57,142!.  is.  old.  and  the  value  of  the  corn  exported  was  406.893!.  los.  8jd. 
which  was  about  1 4  per  cent,  to  the  merchants,  befides  their  other  profits 
on  the  fale.  In  other  words,  Ireland  gained  in  that  year,  which  was  only  the 
fecondv  after  the  bounty  was  granted,  406,893!.  by  paying  57,142!.  to  her 
own  corn  merchants;  in  whofe  hands  there  was  every  reafon  to  expect  that 
that  fum  would  be  turned  to  the  beft  national  account.  From  the  25th  of 
March  1785  to  the  fame  day  in  1795,  the  value  of  the  corn  exported  from 
Ireland  was  4,256,360!.  i2s.  7fd.,  that  of  the  corn  imported,  213,546!. 
45.  8jd.,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  country  amounting  to. 
4,042,811!.  75.  9|d.,  or  about  404,281!.  2s.  gd.  per  annum. 

The  act  which  heldiorthtthe  efficacious  bounties  on  the  exportation  of  corn 
from  Ireland,  paffed  in  the  feffion  of  1783-4,  and  ftands  as  the  igth  among 
the  acts  of  that  feffion.     It  granted  35.  4d.  for  every  barrel  of  wheat  ex- 
ported, is.  4d,  far  every* hundred  weight  of  wheatmeal,  or  malt  of  wheat, 
and  is.  i  id.  for  .every,  hundred  weight  of  flour  or  wheaten  bread  or  bifcuit, 
when  the  price  of  wheat  was  not  above  275.  the  barrel;   is.  7d.  for  every 
barrel  of  barley, bere  or  big;  2s.  for  every  barrel  of  malt;  and  is.  for  every 
hundred  weight  of  flour  or  meal  made  of  barley,  bere,  or  big,  when  the 
price  of  barley  did  not  exceed  135.  6d.  .the  barrel;  2s.  2d.  for  every  barrel 
of  ;rye  and  for  every  hundred  weight  of  ryemeal  or  flour  when  the  price  of 
rye  did  not  exceed .235.  .the  barrel;   is.  5d.  for  every  barrel  of  oats  or 
hundred  weight  of  oatmeal  when  the  price  of  oats  did  not  exceed  los.  the 
barrel;  35.  4d.  for  every  barrel  of  white  peafe,  when  the  price  did  not  exceed 
ays,;  and  .25,.  for,  every  barrel  of  grey  peafe  when  the  price  did  not  exceed 
1 6s.  3d.     This  act  moreover  prohibited  the  exportation  of  wheat  when  its 
price  was.  at  308.,  rye  when  at  253.,  barley  when  at  145*  6d.,  oats  and  oat- 
meal when  at  us.,,  white  peafe  when  at  308.,  and  grey  peafe  when  at 
i8s,  3<1.  the  barrel.     Befides  this  prudent  prohibition,  it  impofed  a  duty 
of  i  os.  on  every  barrel  of  wheat  imported,  when,  the  price  at  the  place  of 
importation  was  under  305. ». a  fimilar  duty  on  rye  when  under  2^6s.;  a 
fimilar  one  on  barley,  and  i  s.  on  every  ftone  of  malt  when  barley  was 
under  148.  6d»j  55.  on  oats,  when  under  us.;,  los.  on  white  peafe  when 
under  395.;  .and  the  fame  on  grey  peafe,  when  under  18$.  3d;  and  when 
the  prices  were  above  the  aforefaid,  a  duty  of  2<L  for  every  barrel  of  grain, 
and  2d.  for  every  hundred  weight  of  malt  imported  in  lieu  of  all  former 
duties.    But  when  the  price  of  wheat,  in  Dublin,  was  under  303.  and  not 
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lefs  than  2/s.,  that  of  rye  under  26s.  and  not  lefs  than  233.,  that  of  barley 
under  145.  6d.,  and  not  lefs  than  135.  6d.,  that  of  oats  under  us.  and  not 
lefs  than  ios.,  white  peafe  under  305.,  and  not  lefs  than  275.,  grey  peafe 
and  beans  under  i8s.  6d.,  and  not  lefs  than  i6s.  3d.  the  barrel,  the  duty 
on  importation  from  Great  Britain  was  only  ad.  the  barrel  of  grain,  and 
sd.  the  hundred  weight  of  meal.  This  aft  likewife  granted  bounties  on 
the  importation  of  Irifh  oats  and  oatmeal  into  the  province  of  Ulfter,  when- 
ever the  exportation  of  thefe  from  that  province  mould  be  prohibited.  The 
25  G.  III.  <:.  10,  was  merely  fupplementary  to  this  act,  and  was  rendered 
neceflary  by  an  omiffion  in  the  latter.  It  provided  that  when  rye  or  raeflin 
mould  be  fubject  to  a  duty  of  i  os.  on  importation,  there  mould  be  paid, 
for  every  ftone  of  rye  or  meflin  meal  6d.;  that  when  barley,  bere,  or  big 
mould  be  fubject  to  the  fame  duty  there  mould  be  paid  y^d.  for  every  ftone 
of  meal  thereof  imported;  that  when  wheat  ihould  be  fubjecl  to  a  duty 
of  ios.  there  mould  be  paid  6d.  for  every  ftone  of  wheatmeal,  and  9d.  for 
every  ftone  of  flour  or  bifcuit  imported;  that  when  oats  fhould  be  fub- 
jecl to  a  duty  of  55.  there  mould  be  paid  55.  for  every  hundred  weight 
of  oatmeal  imported;  and  that  when  peafe  or  beans  mould  be  fubjecl  to 
a  duty  of  ios.,  there  Ihould  be  paid  6d.  for  every  ftone  of  the  meal  thereof 
imported.  The  effects  of  the  act  23  &  24  G.  III.  c.  19.  with  reference  to  the 
corn  export  trade  of  Ireland,  are  vifible  in  the  tables  in  the  Appendix.  The 
firft  of  thefe  tables  mews  the  quantity  of  corn  exported  from  Ireland,  in  fuccef- 
five  periods  of  four  years  lince  the  commencement  of  the  laft  century,  as  en- 
tered in  the  cuftom-houfe  books.  The  fecond  mews  the  import.  The  third 
the  average  annual  excefs  of  export  and  import.  And  the  fourth,  grounded 
on  the  former  ones,  will  ferve  to  keep  the  reader  clear  of  thofe  errors 
which,  in  eonfequence  of  frequent  variations  in  the  weights  of  corn  during 
the  laft  century,  he  would,  without  the  aid  thereof,  inevitably  fall  into. 

Before  the  year  173 3,  the  corn  exported  and  imported  was  computed  by 
the  bufliel,  or  by  the  quarter  containing  eight  bufliels,  without  noticing  the 
weight  of  either.  By  the  7  G.  II.  c.  15.  it  was  enacted  that  from  September 
1734,  every  quarter  of  wheat,  barley,  bere,  oats,  &c.  mould  weigh  40  ftones* 
By  the  25  G.  II.  c.  15.  it  was  enacted  that  from  the  ift  day  of  Auguft 
1752,  40  ftones  of  wheat,  rye,  meflin,  peafe  and  beans  mould  be  deemed 
equal  to  one  quarter,  24  ftones  of  barley  or  bere,  22  ftones  of  oats,  and  21 
ilones  of  malt,  to  one  quarter  alfo.  By  the  13  &  14  G.  III.  c.  11.  the 
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half  quarter,  or  4  bufhels  of  wheat,  rye,  peafe,  beans,  meal  and  flour  made 
of  wheat,  was  made  equivalent  to  224-lbs.  from  the  24th  of  June  1774. 
This  brought  the  quarter  of  wheat  to  within  half  a  ftone  of  the  medium 
weight.  By  the  19  &  20  G.  III.  c.  17.  the  Englifh  exportation  meafures 
of  all  forts  of  grain  and  meal,  except  oatmeal,  were  adopted.  And  by 
the  a£t  under  confideration,  it  was  ordered  that  all  forts  of  grain  mould  be 
computed,  on  exportation  and  importation,  by  the  barrel,  and  meal  and 
flour  by  the  hundred  weight;  and  that  the  barrel  of  wheat  mould  weigh 
20  (tones,  thofe  of  barley  and  bere  16,  that  of  oats  14,  that  of  malt  12, 
&c.  and  fo  it  has  continued.  Thefe  variations  have  an  evident  tendency 
to  miflead  the  inquirer.  Thus  in  the  4th  period  of  the  firfl  table,  which 
contained  the  greatefl  exportation  that  took  place  near  the  commencement 
of  the  laft  century,  the  quantity  of  oats,  wheat,  and  barley  exported  was 
334,324  quarters,  which,  according  to  the  average  weights  of  the  feveral 
forts  of  grain  was  equal  to  563,144  barrels,  each  refpectively  weighing 
the  number  of  ftones  prefcribed  by  the  exifting  law :  in  which  flate  alone 
it  can  be  fairly  compared  with  the  quantity  exported  in  the  period  ended 
in  1792,  which  was  2,953,859  barrels  of  unground  corn.  Again,  the 
importation  of  the  period  ended  in  the  year  1748,  was  453,270  quarters  of 
40  ftones  each,  making  1,059,221  barrels.  This  was  the  greateft  im- 
portation during  the  century;  but  it  would  appear  considerably  lefs  than 
the  importation  of  the  period  ended  in  1756,  unlefs  both  were  reduced  to 
a  uniform  ftandard.  Nor  would  it  exhibit  fo  great  a  contraft  as  it  really 
does  with  the  exportation  of  the  period  ended  in  1792.  In  order  then  to 
preclude  erroneous  conclufions,  it  became  neceflary  to  fuperadd  the  laft 
of  thefe  tables,  in  which  the  annual  average  quantity  of  all  the  corn  ex- 
ported and  imported  is  reduced  to  the  different  barrels  appointed  by  the 
aa  under  confideration  *. 

It  will  be  feen  by  thefe  tables,  that  the  quantity  of  corn,  meal  and  flour 
exported  in  twelve  years  after  the  paffing  of  the  aft,  exceeded  that  which 
was  exported  in  the  eighty-four  years  which  preceded  it:  but  that  the  quan- 
tity imported,  during  the  eight  years  which  immediately  preceded  the  aft, 

*  The  quantity  of  malt  exported  or  imported  was  fo  trifling  compared  with  barley,  that 
the  barrel  of  the  latter  only  has  been  employed.     Befidea  with  reference  to  produce  they  are 

equivalent  to  each  other, 
fl       '  .v-rv  ••:  •:.  :o  ftta::*Hf&ffai  ?.  IT   U>  .r.     •;».•; 
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was  nearly  equal  to  that  which  was  imported  in  the  twenty  years  which 
followed  it;  although  there  occurred  two  years  of  uncommon  fcarcity  dur- 
ing the  latter  period.  It  will  alfo  be  feen  that  the  annual  average  excefs 
of  the  corn  ground  and  unground  exported,  beyond  that  which  was  import- 
ed, in  the  period  which  fucceeded  the  a&,  was;  to  a  fimilar  average  excefs 
in  the  period  which  preceded  it,  as  nearly  nine  to  one. 

By  the  returns  which  were  prefented  to  parliament,  on  different  occa- 
fions,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  the  corn  exported  from,  and  imported 
into  Ireland,  during  ten  years  fubfequent  to  1785,  was  as  follows:  viz. 


Year  ended 

Corn,  &c. 

exported.                            Corn,  &c.  imported. 

ajth  March. 

& 

s. 

*                         £• 

t. 

</. 

1786 

406,893 

10 

8J 

-    -      24,610 

8 

0 

1787 

377,743 

5 

4 

-    -       4,410 

17 

3 

1788 

256,492 

17 

4 

-    -        4,467 

19 

o 

1789 

548,147 

19 

6} 

-    -        i  ,394 

7 

3 

1790 

614,885 

14 

6*- 

-    -        2,341 

J5 

9^ 

1791 

549,652 

7 

6£ 

-    -        1,7^9 

7 

1792 

494,295 

16 

2 

4.099 

19 

6r 

1793 

423,386 

17 

2 

•    •      23,581 

H 

7 

*794 

280,181 

13 

Jr 

-    -        3,602 

2 

o 

304,680 

ii 

8 

•    •     143.3*7 

»4 

3 

4,256,360 

12 

7* 

213,546      4    8J 

So  that,  contrary  to  what  had  ever  before  been  the  cafe,  Ireland  gained  by 
her  corn  trade,  in  ten  years,  a  balance  of  4,042,81  il.  75.  9|d.,  or  about 
404,281!.  2s.  pd.  a  year,  and,  contrary  alfo  to  what  had  been  the  cafe  be- 
fore, plenty  uniformly  prevailed  in  the  country. 

The  value  of  the  corn  and  meal  exported,  in  the  year  ended  5th  January 
1804,  was  546,495!.  195.;  that  of  the  corn  and  meal  exported  in  the  year 
ended  in  1807,  though  valued  below  the  mediurfl  prices  current  in  Dublin 
in  the  beginning  of  that  year,  appears  to  have  been|787,274l.j  that  of  the  corn 
and  meal  exported  laft  year,  will  be  found  to  amount  to  a  million  fterling  j 
which  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the  corn  exported  from  England,  during 
the  moft  profperous  period  of  her  corn-trade:  and  this  great  export, 
though  not  directly  occafioned  by  the  bounties,  was  evidently  the  effect 
thereof*.  To  this  gain  mould  be  added  the  increafed  gain  arifing  from 

•  "•  1 1        ,  ....  i        •  —  <n 

*  There  were  exported  from  Ireland  to  Britain,  laft  year,  837,122  barrels  of  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  oats.  Thus,  with  a  greatly  urcreafed  population,  has  Ireland  been  rendered  com- 
petent to  contribute  largely  to  the  fupport  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  country,  on  which  fhe 
formerly  depended,  in  a  very  confiderable  degree,  for  her  requifite  fupply  of  corn. 
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ihe  exportation  of  pork;  the  pigs  being  reared  chiefly  by  the  lower 
claffes  of  people,  engaged  in  agriculture,  whofe  number  muft  necef- 
farily  have  been  increafed  with  the  increafe  thereof:  and  according- 
ly it  will  be  found  by  the  Table  marked  V.  in  the  Appendix,  that 
the  exportation  of  pork  has,  for  the  mod  part,  been  commenfurate 
with  the  increafe  of  tillage.  The  difference  between  the  quantity 
exported  in  four  years  ended  in  March  1788,  and  in  four  years  ended  in 
March  1796,  was  200,231  barrels;  the  value  of  which,  at  the  then  price 
current,  viz.  3!.  45.  7^d.  per  barrel,  was  646,992!.  53.  o^d.,  or  161,748!. 
is.  3d.  on  an  average  yearly.  And  the  difference  between  the  number  of 
flitches  of  bacon  exported  in  three  years  ended  in  1785,  and  three 
years  ended  1795,  -was  109,809,  worth  131,769!.,  or  43,923!.  on  an 
average  each  year;  which,  with  the  pork  and  corn,  making  together 
609,952!.,  may  be  confidered  as  the  annual[national  gain  accruing  from  the 
corn  aft  in  about  ten  years  after  the  commencement  of  its  operation.  The 
value  of  the  produce  of  the  pig-fty  alone,  exported  laft  year,  amounted  to 
nearly  twice  this  fum  * ;  which,  yielding  annually  to  the  exporting  mer- 
chants a  profit  of  i  o  per  cent,  at  the  lowed,  may  be  faid  to  have  furnifh- 
ed  6o,oool.  a  year  for  the  encouragement  of  the  trade  of  Ireland ;  and  that 
fum,  fo  furnifhed  and  fo  diftributed,  muft  have  had  much  greater  and 
more  varied  efficacy  than  twice  its  amount  annually  applied  to  the  fame 
purpofe,  and  with  the  utmoft  fcrupuloumefs,  under  the  directions  of  the 
legiflature. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  alfo,  that  the  increafe  of  tillage,  confequent  on  the 
bounties  of  this  acl,  prevented  an  immenfe  efflux  of  money  during  the 
late  years  of  fcarcity :  an  efflux  which  might  not  have  been  compenfated 
by  a  favourable  balance  of  trade  for  two  or  three  years.  The  barley, 
malt,  wheat  and  oats  imported  in  three  years,  ended  in  January  1802, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  126,414  barrels;  the  flour  and  meal  to  no 
more  than  121,1484.  cwts;  the  value  of  both  of  which  did  not  much  exceed 
300,000!.;  whereas  in  the  period  of  four  years  ended  in  March  1748,  the 
average  excefs  of  corn,  meal  and  flour  imported,  over  that  which  was  ex- 
ported, amounted  to  255,567!.  annually.  What  the  excefs  of  the  quantity 
of  corn  imported,  would  have  been  beyond  that  of  the  corn  exported,  in 


*  Exported  from  Ireland  in  the  year  ended  5th  January  1808,  hogs  17,345}  barrels  of 
pork  283,665,  flitches  291,019;  hams  5,834  cwts.,  lard  19,885  cwts. 
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the  three  years  ended  in  1802,  had  the  tillage  of  Ireland  remained  in  the 
ftate  in  -which  it  was  in  the  year  1748,  it  is  hard  to  conjecture:  it  probably, 
however,  would  have  exceeded  one  million  of  barrels;  allowance  being 
made  for  an  increafe  of  people  much  more  tardy  than  that  which  marked 
any  confiderable  period  of  the  century:  and  this  million  of  barrels  would 
probably  have  coft  the  country  one  million  of  money  more  than  it  paid  for 
the  corn  which  it  was  under  the  neceffity  of  purchafing  for  the  fupply  of  a 
population  which  has  increafed  more  rapidly  than  that  of  any  other  coun- 
try in  Europe.  The  wheat  and  flour  imported  into  England,  in  a  fmgle 
year,  from  September  1799  to  September  1800,  is  dated  to  have  been  to 
the  amount  of  6,500,000!.  The  value  of  corn  of  all  forts  imported  in  the 
year  1806,  was  ftated  to  be  1,937,608!.  * 

But  though  the  tillage  of  Ireland  appears  to  have  been  wonderfully  ex- 
tended by  the  operation  of  this  act ;  its  pafture  land  has  not  experienced 
the  leaft  diminution.  On  the  contrary,  its  quantity  has  been  evidently  aug- 
mented. Had  the  effects  of  the  act  been  limited  merely  to  tranfmuting  the 
pafturage  into  tillage,  it  would  demonftrably  have  been  a  fignal  national 
benefit.  But  while  it  fecured  the  vaft  and  various  advantages  arifing  from 
the  extenfion  of  the  latter,  it  does  not  appear  to  have  trenched  in  the  leaft 
on  the  former.  The  average  annual  quantity  of  beef  exported  during  the 
period  which  immediately  preceded  that  in  which  the  aft  pafied,  was 
171,486  barrels,  the  average  annual  quantity  exported  in  the  period  which 
immediately  followed  that  which  is  diftinguifhed  by  the  aft,  was  144,886 
barrels,  or  26,600  lefs  than  in  the  former  period  f.  Thefe  26,600  would 
require  13,300  beafts;  and  the  fattening  of  thefe  would  require  about 
39,900  Englifh  acres  of  middling  land  J.  Thus  far  there  feems  to  have 
been  a  diminution  of  pafturage.  But,  in  the  former  period,  the  average 
annual  quantity  of  butter  exported  was  248,586  cwts.,  and  in  the  latter 
299,569  cwts.,  which  exceeded  that  of  the  former  by  50,983  cwts.,  for 

*  Oats,  510,242  qrs.  3  Ibs.  31253.  8d.  654,811].;  wheat  3 18,91 7qrs.  at  793.  1,259,722!.; 
all  grain  together,  840,295  qrs.  /j-lbs. 

f  See  Table  marked  V-  in  the  Appendix. 

£  Some  of  the  rich  land  in  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Clare,  &c.  will,  as  Mr.  Young  was 
informed,  fatten  a  bullock  per  Irifh  acre  (la.  2r.  i9TVrP-)  beiides  affording  pafture  for  ftieep 
in  the  fame  year.  The  produce  of  butter  from  each  cow  on  an  average  in  many  parts  of  the 
iSouthis  i§cwt. 
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the  production  of  which  40,782  cows  were  requifite,  each  yielding  on  an 
average  14  cwt.  of  butter  ;  and  their  maintenance  required  122,346 
acres  of  middling  land ;  from  which  the  number  of  acres  faved  by  the  di- 
minimed  export  of  beef  (39,900)  being  deducted,  there  will  -be  found  to 
be  83,446  acres  more  in  pafture,  during  the  period  fubfequent,  than  during 
the  period  antecedent  to  that  in  which  the  corn  bounties  were  held  forth ; 
without  taking  to  account  the  vaft  increafe  of  the  home  demand ;  or  the 
land  employed  in  rearing  the  cattle.  Again,  during  the  period  in  which 
the  act  patted,  viz.  that  ended  in  March  1784^  the  average  annual  quantity 
of  beef  exported  was  171,158  barrels,  and  the  average  quantity  of  the  lad 
period  of  the  century,  fixteen  years  from  the  former,  was  130,480  barrels, 
or  40,678  lefs,  requiring  61,017  acres  lefs;  but  the  average  quantity  of 
butter  exported  in  the  former  period  being  only  251,542  cwts.  and  that 
exported  in  the  latter  being  291,041,  the  dairy  land  in  this  cafe  contained 
94,797  acres  more  than  in  that;  from  which  if  the  defalcation  from  the 
land  employed  in  fattening,  viz.  61,017  acres,  be  deducted,  the  land  ap- 
propriated to  cattle  will  be  found  to  contain  33,780  acres,  more  in  the  lat- 
ter period  than  in  the  former.  But  in  truth  it  mud  have  contained  a  vaft 
deal  more.  For  firft,  the  trade  of  Ireland,  and  confequently  the  mips  em- 
ployed therein,  had  greatly  increafed  in  thefe  fixteen  years,  (indeed  it  was 
the  period  of  its  greateft  increafe)  and  the  quantity  of  frefh  provisions 
taken  on  board  thefe  mips,  and  of  which  no  return  is  made  at  the  Cuftom- 
houfe,  muft  have  increafed  in  an  equal  ratio  *.  Secondly,  the  quantity  of 
beef  fhipped  by  the  navy  agents,  'for  the  ufe  of  His  Majefty's  fleets,  and 
the  frefh  beef  taken  by  the  men  of  war  when  in  Irifh  ports,  of  neither  of 
which  any  return  is  made,  muft  have  been  infinitely  greater  during  the 
latter  than  during  the  former  period  j  the  latter  being  a  period  of  war,  the 
former  a  period  of  peace.  Thirdly,  the  quantity  of  beef  confumed  by 
the  army  in  Ireland  was  beyond  all  comparifon  greater  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former  period.  In  the  year  1785,  there  were  only  638  horfc, 
1,318  dragoons,  8,185  f°otJ  520  invalids,  333  artillery,  and  53  invalid 
artillerymen:  in  all  11,047.  But  *n  the  year  ended  in  March  1800,  there 

*  The  Infpe&or  General  of.  exports  and  imports,  Mr.  Marfhal,  ftated  before  the  Ex- 
change committee  in  1 804,  that  the  fhips  employed  then  in  the  trade  of  Ireland  performed 
upwards  of  7,000  voyages,  annually,  from  it. 
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were  10,364  cavalry,  72,667  infantry,  including  invalids,  and  1,500  ar- 
tillery; befides  the  men  belonging  to  the  commiflariat  department,  light 
artillery,  &c.  making  altogether  upwards  of  84,531,  which  was,  by  the 
way,  within  29  of  the  whole  number  of  effectives,  in  the  Britifh  army,  on 
an  average  of  the  years  1779,  1780,  during  the  height  of  the  American 
war:  a  number  which,  with  37,539  yeomen,  augmented  afterwards  to 
84,941,  was  deemed  neceffary  to  keep  down  279,896  armed  rebels;  fuch 
being  the  number  difcovered  by  the  papers  found  on  Lord  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald :  or  it  might  have  been  for  fome  other  purpofe.  The  difference  in 
point  of  number  between  this  army,exclufive  of  the  yeomen,  and  the  army  of 
Ireland  in  1785,  was  73,484,  at  leaft,  who  probably  confumed  half  a  pound 
of  beef  per  day  per  man,  together  with  other  provifions,  making  the  an- 
nual confumption  equivalent  to  55^405  barrels;  which  alone  was  14,727 
-barrels  more  than  the  deficiency  in  the  export  before  alluded  to;  and  re- 
quired 90,106  acres;  which  being  added  to  the  increafed  quantity  of  land 
devoted  to  the  dairy,  viz.  33,780  acres,  make  123,886  acres,  under  cattle, 
more  in  the  latter  period,  when  tillage  had  become  unprecedentedly  exten- 
five,  than  in  the  former,  when  its  extenfion  was  meditated.  There  are 
other  confiderations  alfo,  which  might  be  brought  to  prove  that  the  paf- 
turage  of  Ireland  was  greatly  increafed,  during  the  laft  fixteen  years  of 
the  pad  century,  notwithftanding  the  immenfely  augmented  and  increafing 
ftate  of  its  tillage;  it  feems,  however,  unneceffary  to  introduce  them.  The 
additional  number  of  live  cattle  annually  exported  in  the  laft  period,  viz. 
17,285  *,  may  be  adduced  as  an  evidence  of  the  amelioration  of  moun- 
tain land,  and  the  increafe  of  pafturage. 

But  the  greatly  increafed  quantity  of  corn  exported,  and  the  greatly  dt* 
minimed  quantity  imported,  under  the  operation  of  this  aft,  as  feen  in  the 
tables,  will  give  no  other  than  a  very  faint  and  imperfect  idea  of  the  great 
extenfion  of  tillage  in  Ireland.  To  difcover  this,  recourfe  muft  be  had 
to  other  confiderations  and  other  documents.  If  the  population  of  Ire- 
land amounted,  in  1787,  according  to  Mr.  Bufhe,  to  about  4  millions,  and 
there  feems  no  reafon  to  fufped  it  did  not,  for  it  amounted  to  4,206,612 
in  1791,  it  either  muft  actually  amount  to  upwards  of  5  millions,  (it  will 
probably  be  found  to  be  54.  millions,)  or  it  muft  have  increafed  much  flower 

*  See  Table  marked  V.  in  the  Appendix. 
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than  at  any  former  period  of  the  lafl  century;  which  feems  utterly  in- 
credible, as  the  circumflances  of  the  country  were,  upon  the  whole,  infi- 
nitely more  favourable  to  an  increafe  of  people,    during  the  laft  twenty 
years,  than  during  any  former  period,  of  equal  extent.    And  if  the  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  has  experienced  an  acceflion  of  one  million,  then  there 
muft  be,  at  lead,  one  million  and  a  half  more  of  acres  in  a  flate  of  cultiva- 
tion than  there  were  in  the  year  1787;  for  if  fo  fmall  a  quantity  of  land  as 
one  acre  and  a  half  fufficed  for  the  maintenance  of  each  individual,  on  an 
average,  then  the  cultivated  land  alone  of  Ireland,  amounting  to  1 3,454,375 
acres*,  would  fupport  8,969,583  people;  or  nearly  as  many  as  England 
actually  contains.  It  would  be  going  too  far  out  of  the  way  to  enter  into  an 
examination  of  the  facts  which  conduce  to  prove  that  the  population  of 
Ireland  has  experienced  an  acceflion  of  the  magnitude  before  mentioned  f. 
Any  perfon  who  will  reflect  on  the  increafe  of  the  linen  and  cotton  manu- 
factures, the  increafed  confumption  of  fpirits,  malt-liquor,  &c.  the  encreafed 
quantity  of  corn  exported,  keeping  in  mind  this  obvious  truth,  that  no  portion 
of  the  people  of  Ireland  has  been  drawn  from  one  occupation  to  another, 
will  find  himfelf  fufficiently  aided  in  believing  the  fact.  The  number  of  yards 
of  plain  linen  exported,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  ended  5th  January 
1807,  was  41,162,046,  the  number  exported,  on  an  average  of  three  years, 
ended  25th  March  1782,   was  only  19,619,168.   "  The  average  quantity 
of  cotton- wool  and  yarn  imported  in  three  years  ended  in   1786,  was 
476,ii2lbs.  the  quantity  imported  in  three  years  ended  in   1808,  was 
4,249, 668 Ibs.     To  fupport  the  increafing  number  of  people  employed  in 
thefe  manufactures  alone  fince  1784,  without  taking  to  account  the  other 
additional  confumers,  whofe  increafe  kept  pace  with  theirs,   mult  have  re- 
quired the  appropriation  of  a  very  confiderable  additional  number  of  acres 
to  tillage. 

The  increafed  confumption  of  certain  articles  has  been  objected  to  as 
an  evidence  of  the  increafe  of  people,  and  confidered  msrely  as  a  proof  of 
increafed  wealth.  But  if  it  be  fo  of  the  latter,  it  muft,  at  leaft  to  a  confi- 
derable degree,  be  fo  likewife  of  the  former :  for  the  people  of  a  country 
have  feldom  been  found  to  increafe  in  wealth  without  at  the  fame  time  in- 
creafing in  number;  especially  where  there  is  but  one  or  two  valuable 

*   See  Part  I.  feft.  4, 

-j-   See  an  Inquiry  into  the  progrefs  and  magnitude  of  the  population  of  Ireland. 

manu- 
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manufactures,  as  is  the  cafe  with  Ireland ;  and  the  increafe  of  wealth  arifes 
from  an  augmented  fale  partly  of  thefe  and  partly  of  the  produce  of  the  land. 
But  the  increafed  confumption  of  certain  articles  proves,  beyond  difpute,  a 
proportionate  increafe  of  people.  Thus,  for  inftance,in  a  period  of  four  years, 
ended  25th  March  1780,  the  average  quantity  of  fpirits  which  paid  duty 
annually,  when  the  duty  thereon  was  is.  2d.  the  gallon,  and  no  duty  on  malt 
exifted,  was  1,768,042  gallons;  but  the  quantity  returned  lafl  year,  under 
a  duty  of  los.  lod.  the  barrel  on  malt,  and  45.  $d.  the  gallon  on  fpirits, 
and  when  confequently  the  temptation  to  fmuggling  was  greatly  increafed, 
was  5,704,158  gallons.  Now  after  deducting  from  this  number  648,706 
gallons,  being  the  quantity  exported,  there  will  remain,  without  taking  to 
account  the  vaft  number  of  gallons  which  efcape  the  payment  of  duty, 
5,055,452  gallons,  which  after  making  a  deduction  from  the  inhabitants 
amounting  to  1,800,000,  for  children  under  the  age  of  12  years,  and  fuch 
deduction  from  5,500,000  people  is  well  warranted  by  facts,  there  will  re- 
main, for  each  confuming  individual  of  a  population  of  5,500,000,  upwards 
of  1 1  gallon,  or  about  1 1  pints  each,  which  may  fairly  be  confidered  as  near- 
ly equal  to  their  a&ual  confumption,  if  there  be  added  to  it  the  quantity  of 
foreign  wine  and  fpirits  annually  confumed,  and  alfo  the  quantity  of  porter, 
the  ufe  of  which,  in  preference  to  fpirits,  is  known  to  prevail  more  and 
more  every  year  in  every  county  in  Ireland,  except  four  or  five. 

The  quantity  of  tobacco  retained  for  home  confumption  in  England,  on 
an  average  of  fix  years  ended  5th  January  1806,  was  11,988,871  Ibs.  the 
quantity  imported  into  Ireland,  from  whence  the  export  was  too  trivial  to 
be  noticed,  during  the  fame  period,  and  on  the  fame  average,  was 
6,390,085  Ibs.  This,  if  the  ufe  of  tobacco  be  equally  prevalent  in  both 
countries,  but  it  feems  to  be  more  fo  in  England  than  in  Ireland,  would  im- 
ply theexiftence  of  upwards  of  4,982,272  people  in  the  latter. 

The  increafed  confumption  of  fugar  may  be  confidered,  perhaps,  with 
better  reafon,  as  an  evidence  of  increafed  wealth  than  either  of  the  fore- 
going articles.  Yet  a  comparifon  between  England  and  Ireland  at  dif- 
ferent periods  feems  to  authorife  the  employing  the  increafed  confumption 
of  this  article  alfo  as  a  proof  of  a  proportionate  increafe  of  people.  The 
quantity  retained  for  home  confumption  in  England,  in  the  year  1700,  was 
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306,092  cvvts.  The  quantity  imported  into  Ireland  *,  in  the  year  ended 
5th  January  1808,  was  324,477  cwts.  The  population  of  the  former 
amounted,  according  to  Gregory  King  in  1696,  to  5,500,000;  but  was 
generally  confidered  by  the  beft  informed  perfons  to  amount  to  7  millions. 
From  whence  it  may  reafonably  be  inferred,  that  the  exifting  population 
of  Ireland  amounts  to  5,500,000,  imlefs  it  can  be  fatisfa&orily  fhewn  that 
the  more  numerous  claffes  of  the  Irifh  community  are  actually  a  vaft  deal 
more  wealthy  than  thofe  of  the  Englifh  community  were  in  1700,  which  1 
apprehend  is  not  the  cafe. 

—  But  the  documents  which  furnim  evidence  of  an  increafed  internal 
confumption  of  grain  will  fufficiently  demon  ftrate  the  great  extenfion  of 
tillage  fmce  1784.  The  average  annual  quantity  of  fpirits  made  in  the  pe- 
riod ended  in  that  year,  was  1,768,042  gallons;  the  quantity  made  in 
the  year  ended  5th  January  1808,  was  5,704,158  ;  being  an  increafe  of 
3,936,116  gallons;  which,  if  extracted  wholly  from  barley,  would  re- 
quire the  produce  of  75,694  additional  acres  f,  according  to  the  average 
produce  in  Ireland,  as  ftated  by  Mr.  Young.  To  this  mould  be  added  the 
increafed  quantity  of  fpirits,  made  in  the  latter  period,  which  evaded  the 
payment  of  duty.  Refpe&ing  this  quantity,  a  conjecture  may  be  made 
which  will  approximate  the  truth  fufficiently  for  the  prefent  purpofe.  The 
duty  on  fpirits  ^11785,  was  is.  2d.  per  gallon,  the  duty  on  malt  in  the  year 
ended  in  1 786  (being  the  firft  of  the  malt  duty)  was  2s.  6d.;  but  in  the  year 
ended  in  1808,  the  former  was  45.  5d.,  and  the  latter  los.  iod.,  fo  that  the 
temptation  to  fmuggling  was  nearly  quadrupled.  It  appeared  by  the  evi- 
dences of  Mefirs.  Edwards  and  Forbes,  before  the  committee  appointed  to 
inquire  into  the  late  fcarcity  of  provifions,  that  whifkey  illegally  made  could 
be  fold  for  half  the  price  of  legal  whilkey ;  "  that  not  half  the  fpirit  or  malt 

*  The  quantity  of  all  colonial  or  American  produce  exported  from  Ireland  is  very  trifl- 
ing. The  total  quantity  of  fugar  exported  during  three  years,  ended  25th  March  1799,  was 
only  29,434  cwts.  The  total  quantity  exported  during  three  years  ended  5th  January  1806 
was  but  1,388. 

•j-  The  average  produce  per  acre  is  6'  barrels,  16  Hones  each,  The  barrel  of  barley  is 
confidered  as  equivalent  to  12  flones  of  malt,  which  will  make  6  gajlons  of  whifkey.  From 
II  ftones  of  oats  5  gullonsare  extracted. 
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duties  were  collected ;  and  that  public  falls  did  more  illicit  work  than 
private  clandeftimftilh" 

That  the  number  of  gallons  of  fpirits  made  does  greatly  exceed  the 
number  returned,  although,  in  the  laft  year,  this  was  unprecedently  great, 
the  writer  does  not  entertain  a  doubt. 

In  feveral  of  the  ftatiflical  furveys,  it  is  ftated,  that  the  ufe  of  malt  liquor 
increafes  greatly.  In  the  province  of  Munfler,  to  which  thefe  furveys 
have  not  as  yet  extended,  there  is  an  almofl  univerfal  and  decided  pre- 
ference given  to  it. 

By  the  5th  report  of  the  Commiffioners,  appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
fees,  gratuities,  &c.  of  public  offices  in  Ireland,  it  appears  that  4,131 
private  dills,  3,1 90  heads,  and  2,809  worms  were  feized  in  the  year  1 802  *. 
Thefe  commiffioners  grounded  an  opinion,  on  the  detection  of  illicit  diflille- 
ries,  that  one-third  of  the  fpirits  annually  confumed  paid  no  duty.  And 
this  opinion,  concurrent  with  an  opinion  held  by  the  writer,  on  a  former 
occafion  f,  has  fince  been  fully  confirmed  by  the  activity  of  the  commif- 
of  the  Revenue  J.  If  the  illicit  work  done  by  public  ftills,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  Mr.  Edwards,  be  taken  to  account,  it  may  fafely  be  comput- 
ed, that,  notwithflanding  the  laudable  and  effeclual  exertions  of  the  Gom- 
miflioners  of  the  Revenue,  one-fifth,  at  leaft,  of  the  fpirits  made  does  flill 
evade  the  payment  of  duty;  as  that  duty  is  at  prefent  45.  5d.  per  gallon, 

*  The  number  of  legal  ftills  in  Ireland  in  the  year  ended  5th  January  1803,  as  returned 
to  parliament,  was  117  ;  and  their  contents  88,960  gallons.  The  number  of  illegal  ftills 
feized,  as  above,  in  1802,  was  45131.  If  thefe  contained  only  22  gallons,  on  an  average, 
each,  their  contents  would  amount  to  90,882  gallons  ;  or  1,922  gallons  more  than  the  con- 
tents of  all  the  legal  ftills  in  Ireland  in  the  year  1802,  when  4,805,196  gallons  paid  duty. 
The  number  of  licences  granted  to  retailer*  of  fpirits  in  the  year  ended  29th  September 
1803,  was  10,180.  The  quantity  of  fpirits  that  paid  duty  in  the  year  ended  5th  January 
1803,  was  4,805,196  gallons.  Each  retailer,  therefore,  one  with  another,  appears  to  have 
fold  472  gallons,  befides  a  large  proportion  of  illegal  fpirits,  and  alfo  foreign  fpirits.  But 
to  thofe  who  are  acquainted  with  the  circumftances  of  the  country  publicans,  in  Ireland, 
this  is  not  credible.  That  a  vaft  number  retailed  fpirits  without  licences  is  the  fadl.  An 
advertifement  from  the  Mayor  of  Cork  in  1805,  announces  his  having  received  information 
that  200  perfons,  in  that  city,  did  fo. 

f  Inquiry  into  the  population  of  Ireland  printed  in  1804.  The  Report  of  the  Com- 
miffioners was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  1806. 

;t  See  Table  in  the  Appendix,  marked  XIII, 
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iriftead  of  2S.  6d.  as  in  the  year  1800,  when  he  gave  his  evidence,  and  the 
excife  duty  on  malt  i  os.  i  od.,  mftead  of  6s.,  as  then ;  and  confequently  the 
temptation  to  illicit  practices  almoft  doubled. 

If  it  be  afTumed  then,  that  750,000  gallons  efcape  the  payment  of  duty 
more  than  did  in  1785,  the  number  of  acres  added  to  the  tillage  land,  by 
the  increafed  confumption  of  fpirits,  will  appear  to  be  90,109. 

The  average  -quantity  of  home-made  ale  which  annually  paid  -duty  in 
the  period  ended  in  1784,  before  the  malt  tax  was  impofed,  was  459,860 
barrels.  The  quantity  computed  to-be  annually  made,  on  an  average  of 
the  years  1807,  1808,  is  750,726  barrels*,  being  290,866  more  than 
in  the  former  period.  But  that  the  difference  was  infinitely  greater,  the 
writer  -has  abundant  reafon  for  believing. 

The  refult'of  feveral  incidental  inquiries  which  he  made,  in  different 
places  in  the  province  of  Munfler,  remote  from  each  other,  is,  that  20  gallons 
of  porter,  at  leaft,  are  confumed  for  one  gallon  of  whiikey.  By  a  return, 
made  to  the  writer,  of  the  quantity  of  fpirits  and  porter  confumed  in  the  town 
of  Cove,  it  appears  that  there  were  10,000  gallons  of  the  former,  in  1806, 
and  6,000  tierces,  or  252,000  gallons  of  the  latter;  which  is  upwards  of 
25  to  i.  According  to  the  information  of  the  writer's  much  efleemed  and 
truly  amiable  friend,  the  intelligent  and  fcrupuloufly  accurate  Lord  Car- 
berry,  the  quantity  of  malt-liquor  actually  confumed  in  the  diflrift  of  .-Rofs- 
carberry,  upwards  of  40  miles  diftant  from  Cove,  is  about  2co  tierces,  or 
8,400  gallons,  per  month;  and  the  quantity  of  fpirits  lefs  than  5  puncheons, 
cr  420  gallons.  -So  that  the  confumption  of  porter  there  is  as  20  gallons 
for  i  of  fpirits.  In  ail  the  public  houfes  hi  the  parim  of  Carrigoline,  and 
the  neighbouring  ones,  the  confumption  of  porter  is,  to  that  of  fpirits,  as 
40  to  i .  Now  if  we  fuppofe  that  the  confumption,  through  Ireland,  is  as 
only  8  to  i,  then  there  are  made  1,422,914  barrels  of  flrong  beer,  or  por- 
ter; or  near  twice  the  quantity  computed. 

And  if  fuch  be  the  cafe,  as  no  doubt  it  is,  either  the  porter  brewers  muft 
life  an  infinitely  fmaller  proportion  of  malt  than  .the  public, are  in  the  habit 
of  giving  them  credit  for  ufmg ;  or,  which  is  by  far  the  more  likely  of  the 
.two,  the  inferiour  officers  of  the  revenue  are  guilty  of  criminal  connivance 

*.See  Table,  in  the  Appendix,  marked  XIIT, 
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and  a  flagrant  departure  from  their  duty.  In  truth,  the  domeftic  eflablilh- 
ments  of  feveral  of  thefe  officers,  and  the  various  other  evidences  of  wealth 
which  they  exhibit,  together  with  a  knowledge  of  the  inveterate  and  com- 
plicated fyftem  of  fraud,  collufion,  jobbing,  and  peculation  which  has  al- 
ways diftinguimed  Ireland,  and  pervaded  every  department  in  it,  afford, 
ample  ground  for  a  fufpicion  of  this  nature. 

The  number  of  barrels  of  malt  annually  made,  on  an  average,  during  a 
period  of  4  years  ended  in  March  1792,  was  1,078,727.  The  quantity  of 
fpirits  annually  made,  during  the  fame  period,  was  3>i89,i33  gallons:  the 
quantity  of  flrong-beer  455,699  barrels:  and  the  quantity  of  fmall-beer 
2 1 5,902  barrels.  But  the  number  of  barrels  of  malt  made,  on  an  average 
of  the  two  years  ended  5th  January  1808,  was  only  660,896  barrels;  al- 
though the  quantity  of  fpirits  annually  made,  during  the  fame  time,  was 
4,817,993  gallons:  the  quantity  of  flrong-beer  750,726  barrels:  and  the 
quantity  of  fmall-beer,  283,201  barrels.  So  that  with  417,831  barrels  of 
malt/(?/}  than  in  the  former  period,  there  have  been  made  1,628,860  more 
gallons  of  fpirits,  295,027  more  barrels  of  ftrong,  and  67,299  of  fmall  beer. 
The  ufe  of  oats  inftead  of  barley-malt ,  in  the  diflilleries,  has  no  doubt  be- 
come greatly  more  prevalent  than  formerly,  on  account  of  the  increafed 
duty  on  the  latter :  but  ftill  there  will  be  left  fufficient  reafon  for  fufpect- 
ing,  that,  as  Mr.  Edwards  affirmed,  not  more  than  one  half  the  duty  on 
malt  is  collected ;  and  that  there  is  actually  about  twice  as  much  ftrong^ 
beer  made  as  computed. 

Prefuming  then,  upon  fair  grounds,  that  there  are  annually  made,  at 
leaft,  800,000  barrels  of  ftrong  beer,  more  than  in  the  period  ended  in 
1784,  there  muft  now  be  employed  in  the  culture  of  barley,  for  the  brew- 
eries, near  50,000  acres  more  than  then ;  including  the  additional  number 
neceffary  for  the  produce  of  the  malt  ufed  in  making  fmall  beer. 

The  quantity  of  beer  and  ale  imported,  fmce  the  year  1 748,  was  as  fol- 
lows: viz. 

In  four  years  ended  in  1752  5-9*843  barrels. 

1756  7°»945 

1760          56,237 
1764          87,878 

176*  130,256 

1772  i75>73° 

1776  231,529 

1780  231,898 
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1784  226,567 

1788  246,880 

1792  426,771 

1796  332,448 

1800  162,981 

3!  jth  January  1804  38,016 

2  years  1806  5>3°3 

By  this  account  it  appears,  that  the  quantity  of  ale  imported  had  nearly 
doubled  in  twelve  years  ended  in  1792  ;    about  which  year  the  porter 
breweries  began  to  be  eftablimed.     Now  it  is  reafonable  to  fuppofe,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  home  fupply,  the  quantity  imported,  in  the  laft  14 
years,  would,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  have  been  much  more  than  double 
the  quantity  imported  during  the  period  ended  in  1792;  or,  in  fhort,  that 
the  annual  average  quantity  imported  would  have  been  about  220,000  bar- 
rels.  The  home  fupply  therefore,  if  the  average  quantity  made  in  1 807-8  be 
in  reality  but  295,027  barrels,  as  before  mentioned,  more  than  the  ave- 
rage quantity  made  in  the  period  ended  in  1784,  has  gone  little  further 
than  merely  to  fuperfede  the  neceffary  importation.     But  it  is  obvious  to 
every  one,  that  the  number  of  breweries  in   Ireland  has  been  augment- 
ed fmce  the  year  1792  ;  that  the   additional  ones  are  on  a  much  more 
extenfive  fcale  than  the  former  ones ;  and  that  the  proprietors  refort  to 
every  expedient  (the  writer  hopes  with  increafed  fuccefs)  to  induce  the 
people  to  prefer  then*  liquor  to  whiikey.    And  it  is  not  to  be  believed  that 
all  thefe  additional  and  greatly  enlarged  breweries  manufacture  no  more 
than  295,027  additional  barrels  of  porter  or  ftrong  beer.     The  porter 
breweries  of  the  city  of  Cork  alone,    which  may  almoft  vie    in  extent 
with  fome   of  the  principal  ones  in   London,  will  probably  be  found  to 
produce  near  that  quantity.     Nor  is  it  to  be  believed,  that,  in  the  city  of 
London  *  alone,  there  are  brewed  189,174  barrels  of  porter  more  than 
in  all  Ireland.     But  to  proceed  to  other  matters. 

The  number  of  the  forces  in  Ireland  has  annually  varied  of  late  years. 
On  the  ift  of  March  1806,  the  regulars  were  ftated  to  amount  to  28,890. 
The  militia  being  added  thereto,  the  number  of  the  whole  was  probably 
not  lefs  than  50,000.  The  proportion  of  cavalry  in  this  army,  the  writer 
has  not  afcertained.  In  the  year  ended  in  1800,  the  cavalry  amounted  to 
10,364,  the  waggon  department  employed  1773  horfes:  thefe,  together 

•  The  number  of  barrels  of  porter  brewed  in  London,  in  the  year  ended  5th  July  1805, 
was  939,900,  of  which  Meflrs.  Barclay,  Meux,  Trueman,  and  Whitbread  brewed  519,200. 
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with  the  horfes  belonging  to  the  light  artillery,  general  officers,  iii- 
fantrv  officers,  &c.  fell  probably  but  little  fhort  of  13,000  in  all.  If  it  be 
true  that  this  number  has  of  late  experienced  a  diminution  of  2,000,  there 
will  flill  be  about  9,000  horfes,  belonging  to  the  array  of  Ireland,  more  than 
•in  1785;  the  number  then,  in  the  cavalry  regiments,  being  1,9565  and 
thefe  being  the  only  horfes  belonging  to  the  army,  in  that  year,  except 
fuch  as  were  kept  by  the  general  and  infantry  officers ;  the  proportion 
whereof  was  fmaller  than  at  prefent.  To  fupply  with  bread  40,000  ad- 
ditional fokliers,  which,  in  round  numbers,  is  the  difference  between  the 
army  in  1785  and  1806,  would  require  at  leail  20,000  quarters  of  wheat*, 
or  the  produce  of  8,533  acres>  to  which  may  be  added  about  1,500  acres 
for  potatoes :  in  all  about  1 0,000  acres.  To  fupply  the  ufual  ration  of 
oats,  viz.  I'olbs  to  each  horfe  per  day,  would  require  144,000  barrels  of 
oats  a  year;  or  the  produce  of  2*2,152  acres:  befides  which  they  would 
require  at  iSlbs.  each  per  day  26,100  tons  of  hay,  or  the  produce  of  13,050- 
acres  of  good  meadow  land. 

Thefe  different  increafed  demands  then,  if  a  due  allowance  be  made  for 
the  tillage  requifite  to  fupport  the  additional  horfes  employed  in  husbandry, 
would  require  about  200,000  more  acres  of  tillage  than  the  demands,  from 
the  fame  quarters,  did  about  the  year  1784.  And  that  number  of  acres 
under  barley,  wheat  and  oats  would  produce  about  1,200,000  average 
barrels ;  which  being  added  to  the  furplus  produce  exported  in  the  year 
ended  5th  January  1808,  after  deducting  for  the  quantity  imported,  viz. 
875,096  barrels,  will  make  a  total  of  2,075,090  barrels ;  which  exceeds  the 
annual  average  excefs  of  exported,  beyond  imported  corn,  meal  and  flour, 
in  the  period  ended  in  1784,  viz.  41,912  barrels,  by  2,033,178  barrels, 
which,  taking  an.  average  of  the  prices  of  the  feveral  forts  of  grain,  and  of 
the  meal  and  flour,  confiderably  below  their  actual  prices,  appears  to  be 
worth  little  fhort  of  three  millions  flerling.  When  the  whole  Houfe  of 
Commons,  therefore,  on  the  5th  December  1783,  complimented  the  pre- 
fent Chancellor  of  the  Irifh  Exchequer  for  having  introduced  a  meafure 
(the  corn  bounty  and  regulation  bill)  which  promifed  to  be  of  material  2nd. 

*  The  army  in  Ireland  make  much  ufe  of  potatoes :  the  allowance,  therefore,  of  wheat 
is  far  below  the  ufual  allowance  in  other  cafes.  The  feamen  are  allowed  one  pound  of  bread, 
per  man  per  day,  which  is  nearly  equivalent  to  a  quarter  of  wheat  per  year.  One  pound  and 
a  half  of  bread  was  the  daily  ration  of  a  foldier  in  France  before  the  Revolution. 
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permanent  advantage  to  Ireland,  that  afiembly  paid  a  compliment  which 
fubfequent  facts  appear  to  have  moft  amply  juftified. 

But  thefe  increafed  demands  of  the  diftillers,  the  brewers,  and  the  army 
were  as  nothing,  in  companion  of  thofe  which  mufl  have  enfued  from  that 
great  augmentation  which  the  population  of  Ireland  has  experienced  fince  the 
year  1784.  Refpecting  thefe  demands,  however,  no  fully  fatisfactory  com- 
putation can  be  made,  untilthe  extent  of  that  augmentation  mail  be  afcer- 
tained ;  and  of  courfe  no  adequate  idea  can  yet  be  given  of  the  extenfion 
of  tillage  in  Ireland  fince  the  era  of  the  liberal  bounties  on  the  exportation 
of  corn.  Thus  much  we  feem  fufficiently  authorifed  to  fay,  that  with  a 
home  demand,  one-fourth  greater  than,  in  the  period  laft  mentioned,  the 
furplus  quantity  of  corn  exported,  after  a  deduction  made  for  the  corn  im-? 
ported,  is  actually  upwards  of  20  times  greater  than  it  then  was:  and  that 
there  are  at  prefent  a  much  greater  number  of  acres  appropriated  to  cattle 
than  there  were.  It  may  alfo  be  obferved,  that  the  average  annual  excefs 
of  exported,  beyond  imported  corn,  in  the  two  laft  years,  was  upwards  of 
5  times  greater  than  during  any  period  throughout  the  laft  century,  ante- 
rior to  the  bounties.  And  that,  with  a  population  probably  exceeding  5 
millions,  Ireland  exports  44  times  more  corn,  almoft  twice  as  much  beef, 
near  4  times  more  butter,  54  times  more  live  cattle,  and  upwards  of  1 1 
times  more  pork,  befides  a  prodigioufly  augmented  quantity  of  bacon,  &c. 
than  me  exported  in  the  firft  period  of  the  laft  century,  when,  if  the  com- 
putation of  Captain  South  be  admitted  as  near  the  truth,  her  population 
did  not  exceed  one-fifth  of  its  prefent  amount- 
France,  with  a  foil  whereof  one  fourth  part,  at  leaft,  may  vie,  in  fertility, 
with  any  other  in  Europe,  exported,  in  1784,  various  forts  of  provifions 
to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  400,000!.  *  But,  in  the  fame  year,  the  value 
of  the  fame  articles,  imported  into  that  country,  was  upwards  of  8oo,oool. 
In  the  year  1787,  her  exports  of  the  fame  nature  amounted  to  about 
700,000:  but  her  imports  to  near  one  million.  The  value  of  the  furplus 
produce  of  land  exported  in  a  year,  from  Ireland,  has  frequently  amounted 
to  4  millions;  while  the  value  of  articles,  for  the  fuftenance  of  man,  im- 
ported in  the  fame  year,  has  fallen  mort  of  ioo,oool,  Poland  may  export 
a  greater  quantity  of  grain  than  Ireland :  but  in  the  exportation  of  all  forts 
of  provifions,  the  latter  furpalTes  the  former.  If  that  part  of  the  land  of 

*  From  Mr.  Young's  Tour  in  France. 
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/Ireland  which  is  actually  employed  in  furniming  the  beef  and  butter  annu- 
ally exported,  were  employed  in  the  production  of  grain;  and  if  that 
which  is  under  tillage  were  cultivated  as  it  ought,  Ireland,  notwithstanding 
the  denfitv  of  its  population,  would  afTuredly  be  competent  to  export  an 
infinitely  greater  fupply  of  grain  to  other  countries  than  Poland  ever  fent 
forth. 

The  vaft  actual  or  potential  exportation  of  food  from  Ireland  is  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  afcribed  to  the  fuperiour  fertility  of  its  foil :  for  though,  in  this 
refpecl:,  it  unqueflionably  excels  England  ;  in  refpect  of  produce,  it  certain- 
ly does  not.  It  is  to  be  afcribed  partly  to  the  nature  of  the  food  (potatoes) 
on  which  the  inferiour  orders  chiefly  fubfift;  and  partly,  but  in  a  very 
great  degree,  to  the  general  facility  of  exporting  local  redundancies  of 
grain.-  Potatoes  (the  ordinary  food  of  the  agricultural  labourers  of  Ireland) 
require  a  much  lefs  quantity  of  land  for  the  production  of  a  fufficient  fup. 
ply  for  a  given  number  of  perfons  than  wheat,  rye  or  maize:  and  fo 
numerous  are  the  ports  of  Ireland,  fo  great  its  extent  of  fea  coaft,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  area,  fo  convenient  its  rivers,  and  fo  good  in  general  its  crofs 
.roads,  that  in  two-third  parts  of  it,  no  farmer  can  be  deterred  from  the  pur- 
i'uit  of  tillage  by  an  inability  to  get  rid  of  occafional  redundancies  of  grain 
at  a  faving  price.  And  thefe  circumftances,  if  duly  attended  to,  and  made 
the  moft  of,  may  render  Ireland,  under  an  improved  mode  of  culture,  the 
greatefl  food-fupplying  country  that  ever  exifted. 

This  reafonable,  well  devifed  and  effectual  ad,  the  confideration  whereof 
has  perhaps  become  irkfome  to  the  reader,  mufl  not,  however,  be  as  yet 
.difmiffed.  Its  various  beneficial  and  important  effects  have  not  yet  been 
fully  exhibited ;  and  without  an  exhibition  of  thefe,  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land cannot  be  fufficiently  illuftrated. 

About  30  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Young  travelled  through  Ireland,  the 
average  price  of  day  labour  was  6|d*.  It  now  appears,  by  the  flatiftical  fur- 
veys  of  1 6  counties,  by  parochial  returns  from  3  others  f,  and  by  information 
from  different  parts  of  the  reft,  to  be  io|d.  So  that  in  30  years  it  has  rifen 
about  two-thirds:  which  is  infinitely  more  than  it  had  rifen  in  any  former 
period  of  equal  extent ;  and  a  greater  rife  than  took  place  in  England  in  the 

*  About  25  years  ago  labourers  were  known  to  work  from  before  fun-rife  till  after  fun- 
det  for  4(L  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  where  the  price  of  day  labour  is  actually  one  fhilling. 
t  See  Tables  marked  XIX.  XX.  XXI.  XXII.  in  the  Appendix. 
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fame  fpace  of  time,fmce  the  middle  of  the  i  yth  century.  That  this  rife,which' 
has  greatly  improved  the  condition  of  the  labourers,  who  form  fo  vaft  a  por~ 
tion  of  the  community,  and  thereby  tended,  in  an  eminent  manner,  to  the 
increafe  of  population,  muft  be  wholly  afcribed  to  the  great  extenfion  of  til- 
lage, occafioned  by  this  act,  is  fufficiently  evident.  The  number  of  people  en- 
gaged in  the  linen  and  cotton  manufactures,  the  only  extenfive  ones  which 
have  as  yet  flourished  in  Ireland,  is  inconfiderable  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber employed, either  directly  or  indirectly, in  agriculture*:  and  no  increafe  of 
demand,  that  has  ever  yet  happened,  for  the  produce  of  the  loom,  could  occa- 
fion  fo  great  a  rife  in  the  price  of  labour,  throughout  a  country  contain- 
ing fo  large  a  population  as  Ireland.  Three  hundred  thoufand  weavers 
and  fpinners  are  as  many  as  the  linen  manufacture  can  at  prefent  employ, 
if  the  whole  of  their  time  were  devoted  thereto ;  and  probably  lirtle  more 
than  about  60,000  perfons  are  engaged  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  But 
360,000  people  form  fo  very  fmall  a  portion  of  the  clafs  of  labourers,  in 
Ireland,  that  although  they  earned  twice,  or  even  three  times,  as  much  as 
formerly,  fuch  event  could  evidently  have  but  little  effect  in  raifmg  the 
wages  of  the  remainder.  This  act,  therefore,  may  fairly  be  confidered" 
as  the  great  primary  caufe  of  the  unprecedented  increafe  of  wages  which" 
has  taken  place  in  Ireland  fince  the  year  1778. 

To  this  act,  we  muft  alfo  almoft  wholly  afcribe  that  great  augmentation 
which  the  rental  of  Ireland  has  experienced  within  the  lalt  twenty-fix 
years.  From  the  ftatiftical  furveys,  no  fatisfactory  information  can  be  col- 
lected on  this  fubject;  but  the  information  obtained  from  a  variety  of  quar- 
ters, in  addition  to  that  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  Tables  marked 
XIX.  XX.  XXI.  XXII.,  in  the  Appendix,  enables  the  writer  to  ftate, 
with  confidence,  that  fince  the  year  1782,  the  rent  of  land,  which  a  mort 
time  before  that  year  had  begun  to  fall,  in  many  places,  has  been  much 
more  than  doubled  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  one  with  another,  more  than 
trebled  in  many;  and  that  the  greateft  riCe  has  been  in  thofe  counties 
where  tillage  has  been  moft  purfued., 

If  Mr.  Young,  who  appears  to  have  taken  much  pains  to  inform  himfelf 
on  the  fubject,  was  grounded  in  computing  the  rental  of  Ireland  at  6  mil- 

*  The  number  of  people  employed  in  agriculture,  in  an  extenfi ve  country,  has  never  been 
computed  at  lefs  than  one-fifth  of  the  whole  population,  but  generally  more.  See  Smith's 
Wealth  of. Nations,  Y.  ii.  p.  198. 
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lions  in  1778,  there  can  be  no  hefitation  in  ftating  it  at  upwards  of  15  mil- 
lions at  prefent,  exclufive -of  the  ground  rent  of  the  houfes  in  the  different 
towns.  In  a  former  feclion  *,  it  was,computed,  that  there  were  -i  3 ,454,37 5 
acres  of  fertile  land  in  Ireland 5  and -it  was  fhewn  that  the  wafte  land  -in 
general  afforded  fuftenance  to  vait  herds  of  cattle.  That  each  acre  of  the 
former,  one  with  another,  or  on  an  average,  yields  to  the  landlord  at  leaft 
one  guinea;  or,  which  is  the  fame  thing,  would  yield  to  him  at  leaft  that 
fum  in  the  event  of  being  re-let,  will  doubtlefs-  be  univerfally  aflented  to  by 
thofe  who  have  inquired  into  the  facl.  Few  acres  of  fuch  land  yield  lefs 
than  half  a  guinea,  vail  traces  of  it  yield  two  guineas,  feveral  yield  from  three 
to  five,  and  fome  yield  even  eight  and  ten.  At  one  guinea  on  an  .average 
each  acre,  the  rental  would  be  15,304,351!.,  exclufive  of  the  rentarifing 
from  the  wafte  land,  containing  4,800^000  acres,  and  from  the  ground  on 
which  the  town  houfes  are  built. 

In  .-1676,  Sir  W.  Petty  computed  the  rental  of  Ireland  at  900,000!.,  ex- 
cluding quit-rents,  tithes,  &c.  In  1 7-2.7,  Mr.  Brown  computed  it  at 
2,025,000!.,  with  the  feme  exclusion,  and  without  fuch  exclufion,  at 
2,824,870!.  Mr.  Young,  as  juft  noticed,  computed  it  at  6  millions  in 
1 778.  In  about  fifty  years  therefore,  from  1 676,  the  rental  of  Ireland  ap- 
pears to  have  doubled.  In  the  next  50  years,  it  appears  to  have  alfo 
doubled.  But  in  the  laft  30  years,  it  appears  to  have  increafed  fo  as  to 
double  in  about  19  years];,  And  to  the  extention  of  tillage  confequent 

on 

•>;-  Section  4th,  part  ift. 

•j-  The  following  facts  feems  more  worthy  of  notice   than  moft  others  which,  have  come 

•within  the  writer's  knowledge,  as  they  demonftralc  this  increafe  of  rent  in  places  under  very 
different  ;circumftances.  In  a  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  where  tillage  has  of  late  years 

.been  actively  purfued,  land  let  by  the  prefent  Earl  of  Shannon's  anceftor  in  the  year  1 738,  for 
7.2!.,  was.  lately  re-let,  by  that  nobleman  for  700!.,  to  occupying  tenants.  His  Lordmip  was 
offered  more  by  the  tenants,  and  alfo-by  their  competitors.;  but  complying,  on  that,  as  on 
other  occasions,  with  the  dictates  of  an  excellent  heart,  a  found  and  reflecting  mind,  and  fu- 
periour  principles  of  dilintereftednefs,  that  amiable  and  exemplary  nobleman  did  not  hefitate 
to  make  a  .laudable  faerifice  to  the  comforts  of  his  tenantry.  Other  land,  the  property  of 
Mr.  Tewnfend,  ia  the  .neighbourhood  of  Skibbereen,  in  the  fame  county,  rendered  valuable 

.-by  the  extenfion  of  tillage  alone,  and  let  on  a  leafe  of  3  lives  for  30!.,  has  lately  been  re-let  for 
300!.  Other  land,  in  one  of  the  more  remote  parts  of  Ireland,  the  neighbourhood  of  Ban  try 
bay,  belonging  to  Mr.  Hedges,  and  which  yielded,  under  a  long  leafe,  .but  6ol.  a  year,  is 

; confidently  expected  to  yield  no  lefs  than  2;2Ool.     The  rich  pafture  land  of  the  Buttevant 

.  «»-hite,  in  the  northern  part  of  the  county  of  Cork,  belonging  to  Mr.  Anderfon,  and  contain- 
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on  the  a£t  under  confideration,  this  unprecedented  increafe  is,  almoft  ex- 
clufi  vely,  to  be  ultimately  afcribed. 

But  the  landlords  are  not  the  only  perfons  who  have  been  enriched  by  the 
extenfion  of  tillage  which  this  act  occafioned.  The  revenues  of  .the  clergy 
alfo  have  neceflarily  been  prodigioufly  augmented  thereby.  In  fact,  had 
it  not  been  for  this  extenfion  of  tillage,  the  eftablifhed  clergy  of  Ire- 
land, who  may  now  vie,  in  opulence,  with  thofe  of  moft  other  countries  *, 
would,  in  confequence  of  the  unjufl  abolition  of  the  tithe  agiflment,  and  the 
non-payment  of  fmall  tithes,  in  moft  places,  have  been  among  the  pooreft 
in  Europe. 

To  this  a£l  likewife  are  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  indebted,  in  a  peculiar 
manner,  for  the  increafe  of  revenue  which  they  have  experienced.  The 
farmers  of  their  perfuaiion  have  been  enriched  thereby ;  the  condition  of 
the  labourers  of  their  perfuafion  has  been  improved;  the  number  of  both 
has  been  greatly  augmented  j  and  confequently  the  revenues  of  the  clergy, 
arifmg  from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  individuals,  have  been  propor- 
tionately increafed :  a  circumftance  which,  with  other  confiderations,  be- 
gins to  induce  the  more  wealthy  Roman  Catholics  to  educate  their  children 
for  the  clerical  profeflion. 

That  the  internal  trade  of  Ireland  has  increafed  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tenfion of  tillage,  is  fufficiently  manifeft ;  and  muft  have  been  the  cafe. 
Many  branches  of  bufmefs  are  now  purfued,  fome  with  vaft,  others  with 
adequate  profit,  which,  it  is  well  known,  were  either  not  purfued,  or  yield- 
ed but  little  before  this  ad  began  to  operate. 

The  Table  marked  XII.  in  the  Appendix,  mews  the  great  increafe  of 
the  external  commerce  of  Ireland  fince  the  year  1782.  The  imports  have 

ing  2,700  acres,  was  let  on  a  99  years  leafe,  in  1706,  by  one  of  the  Earls  of  Barrymore,  for 
I  Sol.  a  year,  and  will  now  produce  upwards  of  4,000 1.  a  year.  Part  of  the  eftate  of  the 
writer's  eftimable  friend,  and  affectionate  kinfman,  Colonel  Hodder,  in  the  county  of 
Limerick,  let  on  a  one-and-thirty  years  leafe,  in  1771,  is  about  to  be  re-let  to  the  prefent 
tenants  for  four  times  the  rent  they  now  pay ;  and  yet  others  have  offered  ftill  more. 

*  The  writer  has  been  favoured  with  an  accurate  return  from  the  diocefe  of  Cloyne ; 
which  ftates  the  number  of  beneficed  clergymen  at  56,  and  their  revenues  at  upwards  of 
40,000!.  a  year.  He  has  been  credibly  informed  that  the  living  of  Middleton,  in  that  diocefe, 
which  now  yields  2,500!.  a  year,  yielded  but  900!.  a  year  about  23  years  ago.  In  the 
little  diocefe  of  Rofs,  which  is  chiefly  under  tillage,  there  are  8  livings  worth  a  thoufand  a 
year,  and  upwards. 

H  H  more 
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more  than  doubled ;  the  exports  alfo,  if  the  real  value  be  taken,  have 
more  than  doubled  ;  and  the  (hipping  of  Britain  employed  in  the  trade  of 
Ireland  have  been  greatly  augmented.  The  coal  alone,  purchafe/i  by  the 
latter  from  the  former,  employs  250,346  tons  of  fhipping  more  than  31 
years  ago;  and  the  corn,  fent  by  the  latter  to  the  former,  requires  near 
loojooo;  and  might  be  increafed  in  quantity,  fo  as  to  require,  at  leaft, 
100,000  more* 
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SECTION    IV. 

Effefls  of  the  Corn  Bounties  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Population.  ( 

BUT  there  is  a  fmgularly  important  and  interefting  political  light  in 
which  the  extenfion  of  tillage,  occafioned  by  this  pregnant  act,  de- 
ferves  to  be  attentively  viewed.  It  has  obvioufly  and  unqueflionably  tend- 
ed, in  a  moft  eminent  manner,  to  enrich  and  to  augment  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic population  of  Ireland.  And  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  will 
continue  to  do  fo,^with  unabated  efficacy;  and  thus  progreflively  increafe 
the  weight  and  influence  of  that  population  in  the  political  fcale  of  the  em- 
pire. 

Powerfully  feconded  by  feveral  contemporary  acts  of  a  patriotic  nature, 
it  has  produced,  and  is  actually  producing  a  moft  momentous  change  in 
the  circumftances  of  Ireland,  which  no  wife  ftatefman  will  overlook.  The 
change  which  it  has  produced^  and  which  it  is  annually  perfectionating, 
with  increafed  velocity,  has  already  rendered  unfuitable  and  dangerous  all 
the  meafures  of  former  times.  It  has  already  completely  and  finally  pre- 
cluded the  poflibility  of  recurring  to  them.  It  has  fuggefled  to  wife  men 
the  expediency  of  others  of  an  oppolite  nature.  And  without  difturbance 
it  will  naturally  and  inevitably  infure  their  adoption.  To  exclude,  for  in- 
ftance,  from  the  enjoyment  of  political  equality,  under  a  free  conftitution, 
like  that  of  Britain,  upwards  of  four  millions  of  people,  annually  increafing 
in  wealth  and  number,  and  actually  conflituting  three-fourths  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  empire,  and  four-fifths  of  that  of  the  valuable  and  unvanquim- 
able  country  in  which  they  live,  may  be,  in  the  opinion  of  fome,  a  very 
laudable  and  a  very  fpirited  undertaking ;  but  there  are  not  wanting  others 
who  find  themfelves  prepared  to  pronounce  it  as  egregions  a  puerility  as 
ever  engaged  the  uninformed  mind  of  a  fchool-boy. 

The  ingenuity  and  addrefs  of  party-leaders,  aided  by  the  declamations  and 
arguments  of  ephemeral  writers,  may  effect  the  alternate  adoption  and  rejec- 
tion of  fpecinc  meafures.  But  the  circumftances  of  a  people,  or  thofe  of  a 
vail  portion  of  a  people,  will  fpeedily  render  abortive  all  meafures  incompa- 
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tible  with  thefe  circumftances;  and  flowly  and  imperceptibly,  but  furely  in- 
troduce and  eftablifh  that  fyftem  of  policy,whatever  it  may  be,  which  is  beft 
calculated  to  afford  the  greateft  degree  of  general  fatisfa&ion.  If  the  ad- 
miffion  of  Iriih  Roman  Catholics  into  the  imperial  legiflature  were  manifeftly 
and  unequivocally  repugnant  to  the  welfare  of  England,  their  exclufion 
would  ft  and  juftified  upon  the  beft  principles  of  government.  But  if  it  be 
demonftrably  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  the  empire,  and  inconfiftent  only 
with  the  fenfelefs  and  artificial  prejudices  of  the  doltifli  part  of  the  Englifh 
commmunity,  it  feems  juftifiable  upon  no  principle  that  mould  govern  the 
conduct  of  a  ftatefman.  If  the  circumftances  of  the  Irifh  Roman  Catholics 
be  not  fuch  as  entitle  them  to  claim  the  furrender  of  a  partial  privilege,  if 
they  be  not  fuch  as  entitle  them  to  equal  deference,  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ment, then  let  that  privilege  be  pertinaciouily  maintained,  in  compliance  with 
the  prejudices  of  Englimnien,  let  that  deference  be  fhewn  to  Proteftants 
alone.  But  whoever  will  take  the  trouble  tb  view  their  circumftances,  in  a 
minute  difpaffionate  and  ftatefman-like  manner,  will  afiuredly  find  fufficient 
reafon  for  thinking  that  acquiefcence  and  refpect  are  much  more  politic 
than  inflexibility  and  contempt. 

To  fuit  the  meafures  of  government  and  mode  of  governing  to  the  cir- 
cumftances of  a  nation  is  true  political  prudence;  and  never  fails  to  pro- 
duce the  happieft  effects.  On  the  contrary,  to  perfift  in  meafures  inappli- 
cable to  the  circumftances  of  a  nation,  and  to  govern  in  a  manner  incon- 
fiftent with  the  prevailing  interefts  and  opinions,  betrays  a  high  degree 
of  political  fatuity;  and,  in  moft  cafes,  is  followed  by  the  ruin  of  the  ftate. 
The  Commons  of  England,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh,  were  defti- 
tute  of  weight ;  but  the  flow  and  unobferved  progrefs  and  efFedts  of  com- 
merce raifed  them  in  the  reigns  which  fucceeded ;  until,  in  that  of  Charles 
the  Firft,  they  acquired  aj  real  preponderating  influence  which  that  un- 
fortunate monarch  did  not  fufficiently  perceive;  and  to  which  therefore  he 
did  not  feafonably  fuit  his  meafures.  The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland 
have  rifen,  and  are  rifmg  like  the  Commons  of  England,  but  with  much 
greater  rapidity;  and  every  loyal,  unprejudiced  and  reflecting  man  pro- 
bably feels  a  ftrong  wifh  already  that  the  meafures  of  government,  with  re- 
gard to  them,  may  fpeedily  ^flume  a  much  more  conciliatory  afpe£t  and 
be  much  more  fatisfaftory  than  heretofore. 

But  this  acYnot  only  allured  the  Roman  Catholics  into   a  fingularly 

advantageous  purfuit,  it  has  likewife  enfured  to  them  the  moft  powerful 

3  protec- 
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protection  while  engaged  therein.  It  has  given  them  protestors  whofe 
fentiments  may  be  hoflile  to  their  elevation  ;  but  whofe  interefl  will  in- 
evitably compel  them  to  continue  their  protection,  until  the  infant  Hercules 
mall  have  acquired  fufficient  flrength.  The  Prefbyterian  weaver  of  the 
north  will  readily  make  common  caufe  with  the  Roman  Catholic  farmer 
of  the  fouth,  who  contributes  to  find  him.  The  Proteftant  landlord  will 
always  be  the  vigilant  protestor  of  his  Roman  Catholic  tenant's  fource  of 
wealth.  He  will  draw  his  fword  in  its  defence  as  promptly  as  he  would  in 
that  of  his  own  purfe,  which  muft  from  thence  be  filled. 

Even  the  Proteftant  clergy,  who  may  haftily  and  vulgarly  be  confidered 
as  the  profeflional  adverfaries  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  among  whom, 
in  truth,  religious  enmity  is  rarely  difcernible,  would  be  difpofed  to  raife 
as  violent  an  outcry  if  the  tillage  of  Ireland  were  obftructed  or  depreffed, 
as  ever  their  brethren  inEngland  raifed  againft  popery.  The  tithe  agiftment 
which  had  been  only  forbidden  to  be  demanded  by  a  precipitate  refolution 
of  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  in  the  year  1735,  is  now  finally  abolifhed,  by 
the  40  G.  III.  c.  23.;  fo  that  the  Proteftant  clergy  are  actually  dependant, 
for  their  revenues,  chiefly  on  tillage,  with  which  thefe  revenues  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  be  commenfurate. 

The  people  of  England  too,  of  whofe  (hipping  upwards  of  600,000  tons 
are  actually  employed  in  the  export  trade  of  Ireland  ;  who  carry  on  about, 
three-fourths  of  its  commercial  bufmefs  * ;  whofe  manufactures  are  encou- 
raged by  a  vaft  annual  influx  of  money,  from  Ireland,  and  who  require  a 
perpetual  fupply  of  corn  from  other  countries,  will  not,  it  is  natural  to  pre- 
fume,  be  fo  far  blinded  by  their  long  dormant,  lately  revived,  abfurd  and 
impolitic  enmity  of  popery,  as  to  fanction,  after  reflection,  any  meafure 
which  may  be  difcovered  to  have  a  tendency  to  difcourage  the  agriculture 
of  Ireland ;  and  thereby  diminifh  their  gains,  curtail  their  fupply  of  food, 
and  render  their  Irifh  debtors  unable  to  anfwer  their  demands.  No  ;  it  might 
rather  be  prefumed  that  they  would  confult  their  intereft  better ;  and  with 
that  in  view,  hold  forth  every  poflible  encouragement  to  the  cultivators  of 


*  The  real  value  of  the  goods  exported  from,  and  imported  into  Ireland,  one  year  with  ano- 
ther, is  near  20  millions  fterling.  The  Britifh  merchants  who  carry  on  three-fourths  of  this 
trade,  muft  confequently  gain,  at  8  per  cent,  profit,  1 ,600,000!.  annually,  exclufive  of  the 
profits  of  freight.. 

Ireland  ; 
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Ireland;  and  by  doing  fo,  effectually  promote  that  caufe  which  they  have 
been  weakly  and  wickedly  taught  to  decry.  And  with  them  every  Irifh 
Proteftant,  in  every  branch  of  public  bufmefs,  mud  co-operate. 

']  he  act  in  queflion  has,  moreover,  had  the  effect  of  creating  a  powerful 
though  latent  principle  of  union  among  Irifhmen,  which,  in  the  unlikely 
event  of  a  recurrence  to  meafures  calculated  to  diminim  the  profits  of  til- 
lage in  Ireland,  would  alfuredly  manifefl  itfelf  with  formidable  and  refifllefs 
energy.  The  manufactures  of  Birmingham,  of  Paifley,  of  Manchefter  or 
of  Waken"  eld,  may  experience  an  interval  of  deprefiion,  and  thofe  who  are 
fubfifted  by  them,  be,  in  confequence,  turned  adrift  to  inlift  in  the  army, 
or  with  difficulty  reftrained  from  outrages  by  a  military  force.  But  let 
the  tillage  of  Ireland,  that  great  and  principal  fource  of  its  prefent  and 
future  profperity  and  flrength;  that  mine  which  annually  increafes  the 
riches  both  of  the  Proteflant  and  Roman  Catholic  laity  and  clergy ;  let  that 
be  obftructed,  or  rendered  lefs  profitable,  for  any  length  of  time,  and  it  is 
not  a  wretched  mob  of  fickly  manufacturers  that  will  be  raifed;  but  the 
whole  population  of  a  country,  crowded  with  warlike  inhabitants,  and 
abounding  in  enterprifmg  and  intelligent  men. 

From  the  Roman  Catholics,  then,  as  well  as  from  the  Proteflant  land- 
lords and  clergy  of  Ireland,  the  prefent  Chancellor  of  the  Irifh  Exche- 
quer feems  entitled  to  an  ample  tribute  of  gratitude ;  notwithstanding 
his  vigilant,  invariable  and  indefatigable  oppofition  to  the  well  warrant- 
ed claims  and  juft  expectations  of  the  former :  an  oppofition,  however, 
,which  the  Roman  Catholics  muft  admit,  has  ever  been  free  from 
that  petulance,  acerbity  and  malice  which  have  characterifed  the  oppofi- 
tion of  others.  . 

No  feries  of  energetic  declamations,  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
no  feries  of  fatisfactory  and  conciliatory  profeflions;  no  feries  of  irrefuta- 
ble arguments,  grounded  on  principles  of  religion,  could  have  fo  effectual- 
ly ferved  their  caufe,  in  the  end,  as  the  act  under  confideration.  It  has 
allured  them  into  a  purfuit,  confeffedly  calculated,  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
to  increafe  their  wealth  and  numeral  force;  and  confequently,  to  fupply 
them,  in  an  augmenting  ratio,  with  the  true  requifites  for  rendering  their 
voice  efficaciouily  audible,  without  the  neceflity  of  having  recourfe  to 
tthofe  paralysing  and  hazardous  expedients,  which  individuals,  with  more 

ambi- 
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ambition  and  avarice  than  prudence  and  patriotifm,  might  be  difpofed  to 
urge. 

Whether  the  Chancellor  of  the  Irifh  Exchequer  forefaw  all  the  diftant, 
but  inevitable  effects  of  his  feafonable  and  patriotic  meafure,  and  the  com- 
bination or  involution  of  heterogeneous  interefts  which  it  was  likely  to  oc- 
cafion,  the  writer  has  never  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  learning.     To  pre- 
fume  that  he  did  not,  would  be  to  detract  from  his  reputed  political  faga- 
city.     There  feems  no  fit  ground  for  believing  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Irifli  Exchequer  did  not  know,   when  framing  the  act  in  queftion,  that  a 
very  great  majority  of  the  Irifli  people  profefled  the  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligion;   that  the   proportion  of   Roman  Catholics   to   Proteftants    was 
much  greater  in  the  country  than  in  the  towns;  and  that  it  was  infinitely 
more  fo  in  almoft  all  thofe  counties  where  tillage  was  mod  likely  to  be  pur- 
fued,  than  in  thofe  wherein  the  linen  manufacture  gave  employment  to 
the  induftrious.    It  cannot  eafily  be  believed,  that  he  was  incapable  of  per;, 
ceiving  the  truth  of  this  opinion,  which  mull  have  prefented  itfelf  to  the 
mind  of  every  man  of  reflection,,  acquainted  with  human  nature,  that  a 
propenfity  to  employ  their  capitals  on  land  would  be  great,  among  the 
Roman  Catholics,  in  proportion  to  the  reftraints  which  they  formerly  la- 
boured under  in  that  refpect,  and  which  had  but  juft  been  removed  ;v  efpe- 
cially  as  fmall  capitals  could  no  otherwife  be  employed  with  fo  great  effect. 
It  cannot  eafily  be  believed,  that  he  did  not  fbrefee  that  a  fedulous  purfuit  of 
tillage,  encouraged  by  the  bounties  of  his  act,  would  fpeedily  enrich  thofe 
who  purfued  it;  and  eminently  conduce  to  the  augmentation  of  their 
number.     It  cannot  eafily  be  believed,  that  he  was  not  aware  of  this 
indifputable  truth,  that  in  proportion  as  the  wealth  and  number  of  any 
defcription  of  people  in  a  community  increafe,  an  oppofition  to  their  juft 
claims  muft  decline  and  grow  feeble.     It  cannot  eafily  be  believed,  that  he 
overlooked  this  truth  alfo,   that  as  all  defcriptions  and  clafTes  of  the  Irifli 
people  were  likely  to  derive,  in  fome  way  or  other,  important  benefits  from 
an  active  and  fuccefsful  purfuit  of  tillage,  every  attempt  to  refume  or  defeat 
the  meafures  to  which  fuch  purfuit  was  attributable,  would  be  ftrenuoufly, 
perhaps  violently,  certainly  effectually  refilled,  not  merely  by  the  Roman 
Catholics,  whofe  wealth  and  number  muft  of  neceflity  be  annually  aug- 
mented under  the  operation  of  thefe  meafures,  but  by  the  whole  of  the 
Ifhli  community.     All  this  feems  difficult  to  believe,  the  writer  therefore 

cannot 
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cannot  hefitate  to  pronounce  Mr.  Fofler  as  great  a  benefador  to  the  Roman 
Catholics,  as  he  has  unqueflionably  proved  himfelf  to  be  to  the  Irilh  nation 
at  large. 

The  change,  in  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  tillage,  in  Ireland,  and  the  increaling  profit  accruing  'from  that 
purfuit,  have  occafioned,  and  will  complete,  is  one  of  thofe  great  national 
circumilances  which  ordinary  baffle  the  counteracting  ingenuity  and  force 
of  man;  and  produce  their  natural  effedts  in  due  feafon. 

Had  the  Roman  Catholics  been  the  only  clafs  of  people  benefited  there- 
by, the  means  of  their  advancement  might,  but  not  without  very  confi- 
derable  danger  and  difficulty,  be  reduced  within  their  former  compafs.  But 
almofl  every  defcription  of  perfons,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  will  be  found 
to  derive,  in  fome  way  or  other,  a  greater  or  lefs  benefit  from  a  fuccefsful 
purfuit  of  tillage  in  Ireland.  So  that  it  is  impoffible  to  obflruct  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  Roman  Catholics,  without,  at  the  fame  time,  injuring 
many  who  may  deprecate  their  elevation.  And  it  cannot  be  fuppofed  that 
any  adminiflration,  it  matters  not  on  what  principles  it  may  be  formed, 
will  exhibit  fuch  an  evidence  of  political  imprudence  as  to  do  fo. 

Here  one  cannot  help  turning  afide,  for  a  moment,  to  contemplate  the 
blindnefs  of  man,  and  the  paramount  agency  of  God.  The  endeavours 
which  were  ufed,  in  former  times,  to  banifh  the  Roman  Catholics  from  the 
towns,  had  the  effeft  of  rendering  the  rural  population  chiefly  Roman  Ca- 
tholic. In  very  many  parifhes,  in  the  greatefl  tillage  counties  in  Ireland, 
there  is  fcarcely  a  Proteflant  to  be  found:  in  feveral  not  a  fingle  one*. 
The  labour  of  that  population  has  become  the  principle  caufe  of  augment- 
ing the  wealth  of  the  nation;  and  operating  thus,  under  the  interefled 
protection  of  all  defcriptions  of  people,  mufl  ultimately  furnifh  the  defcend- 
ants  of  the  banifhed  with  the  only  fure  means  of  obtaining  a  participation 
of  every  political  benefit  with  the  defcendants  of  thofe  who  deprived  them 
of  all.  The  Proteflant  clergy,  naturally  purfuing  their  own  worldly  in- 
terefts,  mufl  find  themfelves  urged  to  difcountenance  and  exclaim  againfl 
every  meafure  likely  to  impede  the  tillage  of  Ireland,  Or,  in  other  words, 
likely  to  obflrucl  the  future  advancement  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  The 


*  See  Table  marked  XXVIII.  in  the  Appendix. 
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Proteftant  landlords  of  Ireland  may,  either  in  their  own  country,  or  in 
that  which  they  have  fhamefully  and  inconfidenitely  preferred  before  their 
own,  unite  in  refiftance  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims :  but  they  are  evi- 
dently placed,  by  the  operation  of  felf-intereft,  under  a  neceflity  of  for- 
warding the  caufe  of  their  Roman  Catholic  countrymen  as-  effectually, 
though  in  a  tardy  or  circuitous  manner,  as  if  they  were  publicly  to  unite, 
as  they  ought  to  do,  in  fupporting  it.  Under  the  fame  neceflity,  the 
feveral  defcriptions  of  people  in  England,  who  derive  benefit  from  the 
commerce  and  wealth  of  Ireland,  feem  alfo  to  be  placed ;  as  are  evidently 
theProteftant  traders  of  Ireland.  And  thus  it  is  that  the  felf-intereft  of  fubor- 
dinate  agents  is  made  to  work  in  behalf  of  the  welfare  of  thofe  whofe  wel- 
fare they  have  leafl  in  view. 

The  great  extenfion  of  the  linen  manufacture,  which  happened  after 
the  year  1782,  was,  no  doubt,  greatly  conducive  to  the  augmentation  of 
the  wealth  and  ftrength  of  Ireland.  But  although  the  value  of  the  ex- 
ported produce  of  the  Irifh  loom  has  always  exceeded  that  of  Irifh 
tillage,  the  encouragement  given  to  the  latter  has  proved,  and  may  prove 
of  infinitely  greater  benefit  to  Ireland,  and  it  might  be  faid  to  the  Em- 
pire at  large,  than  the  utmoft  extenfion  of  which  the  linen  or  any  other 
manufacture  is  fufceptible.  Over  every  manufacture,  the  extenfion  of 
tillage  has  this  important  advantage,  that  it  induces  the  greatefl  increafe 
of  people,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  an  increafe  of  the  means  of  fupport- 
ing them,  and  alfo  an  increafe  of  the  means  of  purchafing  from  manu- 
facturers, of  all  defcriptions,  the  varied  produce  of  their  labour.  With 
the  aid,  almofl  folely,  of  the  plough,  the  pafture  and  the  linen-loom 
(for  Irifh  induflry  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  have  been  directed  to  any  other 
expedients,)  Ireland  foon  rofe,  under  feveral  dif ad  vantages,  to  a  very 
high  place  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  And  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that,  chiefly  by  the  aid  of  the  firft,  if  it  experience  that  foftering  care 
which  thelafl,  its  inferiour,  has  uniformly  experienced,  Ireland  will  fpeedily 
make,  as  Sir  William  Temple  faid  me  was  qualified  to  make,  "  a  mighty, 
acceflion  of  wealth  and  ftrength  to  the  crown  of  England*" 
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SECTION  V. 

National  Dift'mttion  ultimately  attained  by  Ireland. 

THE   progrefs  of  Ireland   towards  that  diftinguimed   place,    among 
European  nations,  which  nature  has  qualified  her  to  hold,  became 
extremely  rapid,  foon  after  her  independence  was  eftabliflied,   and  her 
agriculture  encouraged ;  much  more  fo  than  that  of  any  other  country  j 
as  was  truly  affirmed,  on  the  eve  of  the  union,  by  the  author  of  the 
meafure  juft  difmifled,  and  to  which  that  accelerated  progrefs  was  chiefly 
owing.  And  there  cannot  be  a  doubt,  that,  notwithstanding  the  recurrence 
of  war,  that  progrefs  would  have  been  much  more  rapid,  had  me  not  ftill 
continued  to  labour  under  a  fort  of  commercial  impotency  ;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  a  feries  of  unpropitious  events,  occafioned  by  the  weaknefs  of  fome, 
and  the  wickednefs  of  others.     Notwithflanding  thefe  circumftances  and 
events,  however,  Ireland  has  already  attained  a  place  in  the  fecond  clafs  of 
European  nations;  and  has  rifen  to  a  ftate  which  may,  upon  the  whole,  be  con- 
fidered  as  at  leaft  equal  to  that  of  Britain,  about  the  acceflion  of  George  II. 
There  appeared   fufficient   ground  for  computing   the  population   of 
Ireland,  in  1804,  at  5,395,436  fouls;    and  the  average  annual   increafe 
at  91,448  *.     If  fuch  were  really  the  fad;,    and  fubfequent  refearches 
have  ftrongly  conduced  to  fubftantiate  the  computation,    it  muft,  in  1808, 
be  upwards  of  5,500,000 ;  and  confequently  on  a  par  with  the  population 
of  England,  about  the  time  of  the  revolution,  according  to  the  computa- 
tion of  Gregory  King  ;  but  according  to  the  computations  of  others,  who, 
it  is  believed,  arrived  much  nearer  to  the  truth,  within  about  one  million 
and  a  half  of  its  then  amount. 

The  value  of  the  goods  exported  from  Ireland,  in  the  year  ended  5th 
January  1808,  was  10,260,755!.!;  that  of  the  goods  exported  fromEngland, 
on  an  average  of  three  years,  ended  in  1728,  or  about  the  acceflion  of 

*  Inquiry  into  the  Population  of  Ireland. 

•;•  On  an   average  of  4  years,  ended  in  1788  the  value  Livres.                      £. 

of  the  exports  of  France  was                                      -  354,423,000  or  14,767,625 

i  hat  of  the  imports  301,727,000  or  12,571,959 

George 
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George  the  Second,  was,  according  to  Mr.  Chalmers,  7,918,406!.*  ;  con- 
fequently,  allowing,  on  one  hand,  for  the  depreciation  of  money,  and  on 
the  other,  for  the  omiflion  of  feveral  articles  exported  from  Ireland,  and 
noticed  by  Mr.  Marmall,  in  his  evidence  before  the  Exchange  committee 
in  1804  ;  Ireland  may,  in  this  refpeft,  be  confidered  as  equal  to  England 
then.  But  the  export  trade  of  the  former  was,  in  one  point,  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  country  than  that  of  the  latter ;  as  it  confided  almoft  wholly  in 
native  produces ;  the  foreign  goods  exported  amounting  to  no  more  than 
150,370!.,  which  was  by  no  meams  the  cafe  with  the  trade  of  England. 
The  number  of  tons  of  (hipping,  employed  in  the  export  trade  of  Ireland, 
in  the  year  ending  the  5th  January  1808,  was  786,220;  the  number  em- 
ployed in  that  of  England,  in  the  year  1 770,  only  38  years  ago,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Chalmers's  chronological  table  of  commerce,  760,971  ;  confe- 
quently,  in  this  refpeft,  Ireland,  in  the  year  ended  in  1808,  nearly  equalled 
England,  fhortly  before  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  and  its 
concomitant  French,  Spanim,  and  Dutch  wars.  The  value  of  the  car- 
goes, then  exported  from  England,  was  14,266,654,  or  according  to  the 
prices  current,  about  1 7  millions ;  or  7  millions  more  than  the  value  of 
the  cargoes  exported  from  Ireland  in  the  year  adduced  f.  '  The  grofs 
receipt  of  the  ordinary  revenue  of  Ireland  was,  in  the  year  ended  in 
5th  January  1808,  5,551,669!.  The  nett  income  of  England,  arifing 
from  cuftoms,  excife,  land,  and  polls,  amounted,  in  the  year  1 69 1 ,  when 
fhe  was  deeply  engaged  in  war,  to  4,249,757 1.  J  So  that  taking  to  account  the 
extraordinary  refources  of  Ireland,  and  allowing  for  the  difference  between 
the  grofs  and  nett  receipts,  and  for  the  depreciation  of  money,  the  fupe- 
riority  of  England,  with  refpecl:  to  revenue,  in  the  time  of  King  William's 
wars,  over  Ireland,  as  at  prefent,  will  not  be  found  fuch  as  to  render  the 
comparifon  unfuitable  to  the  drift  of  thefe  pages.  The  revenue  of  the 
Englifh  crown,  in  the  reign  of  King  James  the  Second,  when  it  was 
higher  than  at  any  former  period,  fcarcely  exceeded  two  millions.  The 
grofs  income  of  the  Poft-office  of  Ireland,  amounted  in  the  year  ended 
5th  January  1808,  to  158,749!.,  that  of  the  Poft-office  of  England,  foreign 
and  domeftic,  in  1764,  to  281,535!.  §  The  average  annual  quantity  of 

*  Chalmers'  Eftimate,  p.  112.  f  40!.  percent,  is  at  prefent  confidered  as  the  dif- 

ference between  the  real  and  official  value  of  Britifh  merchandize. 

£  Aftle's  Tranfcnpt.     Chalmers,  p    64.  §  Chalmers'  Eftimate,  p.  132. 
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corn  of  all  forts  'exported  from  Ireland  laft  year,  was  875,096  barrels  be* 
yond  the  quantity  imported  ;  the  greateft  average  excefs  ever  exported 
from  England  was  1,080,077  qrs.,  which  was  not  more  than  about 
twice  the  quantity  from  the  former^  or  if  the  refpe&ive  areas  of  the  two 
countries  be  confidered,  nearly  the  fame  proportion  of  redundant  corn. 
The  rental  of  England,  about  the  time  of  the  revolution,  was  estimated 
by  Gregory  King  at  10  millions  fterling,  and  by  Sir  William  Petty  at  8  millions. 
The  rental  of  Ireland  cannot  be  at  prefent  eftimated  at  lefs  than  15  millions. 
Of  twenty-five  European  ftates,  whereof  M.  Boetticher  of  Konigfberg  has 
given  ftathtical  tables,  Ireland  is,  in  point  of  population,  furpafled  by  eight 
only,  viz.  England,  France,  "Ruffia,  Turkey,  the  Auflrian  dominions, 
Poland  before  its  partition,  Spain,  and  the  two  Sicilies  ;  in  point  of 
revenue  by  iix,  namely,  the  foregoing  ones,  except  Poland,  and  the  two 
Sicilies  j  in  point  of  magnitude  of  capital  city,  by  fix,  viz.  England, 
France,  Ruflia,  Turkey,  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  Auftrian 
dominions  f  ;  and  in  point  of  denfity  of  population,  by  the  United  Pro- 


f  Comparifon,  in 
and  others  of  note 
J.  G.  Boetticher  of 

Dublin 

Cork       - 

Waterfbrd 

Drogheda 

Belfaft 

Limerick     - 

Kilkenny 

Newry 

Dungarvon     - 

Clontnel 

Wexford 

Youghal 

Galvvay 

Bandon 

Sligo 

Londonderry 

Dundalk 

Kinfale 


*  7,OOO 


Houfes.  Inhabitant* 
I3,OOO  I4O,OOO 
6,62O  48,OOO 


number  of  houfes,  between  the  .principal  cities  and  towns  of  Ireland, 
on  the  continent,  as  the  latter  are  exhibited  in  the  ftatiftical  tables  of 
Konigiberg. 

Houfes.     Inhabitants. 

16,023      172,091     Madrid 

£l  ,250     Rotterdam 

Altona 

Breflaw 

Warfaw 

Frankfort  on  Main 

Munich     .     - 

Manheim 

,377  Leipfic 

,349  Frankfort  on  Oder 

,340  Drontheim 

,223  Laufanne 

Gotha 

Ofnaburg 

Stralfund 

Zurich 

Berne 

•Gottingen 


1,212 
1,196 
1,172 
M54 

1,083 
1,036 


3»050 
3,018 
5,000 
1,700 
1,548 
1,400 
1,320 
1,308 
1,300 
1,254 
1,250 
1,200 
1, 200 
1,093 

1,000 


*  The  writer  has  been  fi-.rnifried  with  a  return  faid  to  be  taken  from  the  books  of  the  colle&ors  of  the  hearth- 
money  and  window  tax,  'by  which  there  appear  to  be  37,267  fouls  in  that  part  of  Cork  which  lies  north  of  the 
river  Lee.  This  number  a.t  8^  to  a  houfe  give-s  3,115  houfes,  which  with  thofe  in  that  part  of  the  city  which 
was  accurately  furveyed,  make  5,909,  leaving  only  jjOo.t-for  the  central  part,  of  which  DO  furvey  has'been  lately 

•tiade 

'vinces. 
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vinces,  and  the  two  Sicilies  only.  In  refpeft  of  population  and  revenue, 
taken  together,  Ireland  may  be  confidered  as  on  a  par  with  the  late  domi- 
nions of  the  King  of  Pruflia  :  the  population  of  the  latter  but  very  little  ex- 
ceeding that  of  the  former  ;  and  its  revenue  falling  fliort  of  the  ordinary 
revenue  of  Ireland,  by  near  two  millions.  In  all  refpects,  except  denfity 
of  population,  in  the  inflance  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  the  two  Sicilies, 
Ireland  ranks,  in  the  fcaleof  European  nations,  above  the  United  Provinces^ 
Portugal,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Bavaria,  Switzerland,  Saxony,  the  State 
of  the  Church,  Sardinia,  Tufcany,  Genoa,  and  the  Electorates  of  Cologne, 
Mentz,  Brunfwick,  and  Triers  taken  together. 

So  that  in  all  refpe&s,  collectively  confidered,  me  may  fairly  be  reckon- 
ed as  actually  belonging  to,  at  leaft,  the  fecond  clafs  of  European  nations : 
in  population,  revenue,  and  wealth,  taken  together,  as  equal  to  England 
in  the  early  part  of  the  laft  century,  when  the  latter  was  dreaded  and 
courted  by  her  neighbouring  nations :  and  in  point  of  thofe  natural  advan- 
tages which  favour  the  increafe  of  wealth'  and  people,  as  fuperiour,  upon 
the  whole,  to  almoft  any  other  country  in  the  world. 


PART     IV. 

OP    THE  CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  HAVE  TENDED  TO    PREVENT  A  COM- 
PLETE   FRUITION     OF    THE    NATURAL   ADVANTAGES    OF     IRELAND, 
SINCE      THE    REMOVAL    OF     THE     PRINCIPAL     CAUSES     WHICH    OPE- 
RATED   IN    RENDERING    THEM    COMPARATIVELY    ABORTIVE;     AND 
OF    THE    EFFECTS  RESULTING    FROM    THESE    CIRCUMSTANCES. 


SECTION  I. 

Endeavours  of  the  Iri/h  People,   to  improve  their  Commercial  and  Poli- 
tical Conditions. 

r  I  ''HE  progrefs  of  Ireland,  towards  national  opulence  and  confpicuity, 
-*•  fubfequently  to  the  liberation  of  her  trade,  and  the  eftablifhment 
of  her  legiflative  independence,  was,  it  muft  be  owned,  extraordinarily- 
rapid.  It  certainly,  however,  would  have  been  both  more  rapid  and  more 
permanent,  had  her  legiflature  acted  in  conformity  with  principles  of 
national  independence  ;  and  evinced  a  becoming  folicitude  for  her  prof- 
perity,  by  the  adoption  of  thofe  meafures  which  were,  confeffedly,  want- 
ing to  place  her,  in  point  of  commercial  protection,  on  a  level  with  other 
independent  nations  ;  and  efpecially,  had  that  religious  harmony,  which 
enabled  the  people  of  Ireland  to  aflert  their  rights,  and  which  was  fo  favourable 
to  the  purfuits  of  the  induftrious,  been  fuffered  to  prevail,  until  the 
ilrong  and  inveterate  fufpicions,  biafes,  and  prejudices  of  individuals, 
which  were  daily  declining,  had  grown  feeble  and  inoperative.  But  fo 
eafily  were  the  majority  of  the  Irifh  legiflature  fwayed  to  fupport  the 
meafures  of  fucceffive  adminifbations,  uniformly  more  interefted  in  be- 
half of  Britain  than  of  Ireland,  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  the  former, 
without  fome  reformation  in  the  Lower  Houfe  of  Parliament :  and  as  for 
the  latter,  it  feems  to  have  been  unfortunately  as  incompatible  with  the 
projects  of  ftatefmen,  as  it  was  with  the  views  of  faftionaries. 

3  That 
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That  requifite  prote£tion  of  the  infant  manufactures  of  Ireland,  which 
the  Irifh  people  had  fo  importunately  folicited,  and  warrantably  demanded, 
was  pertinacioufly  withheld  by  their  mercenary  Parliament*  The  pro- 
duce of  Britifh  induftry  was  ftill  fuffered  to  enter  the  Irifh  market  with- 
out obftruction  ;  while  that  of  Irifh  induftry  was  excluded  from  the 
market  of  Britain,  by  duties  amounting  to  prohibitions  *. 

A  noble  Lord,  of  confiderable  talents,  and  much  commercial  refearch, 
took  occafion  to  animadvert  on  the  fuppofed  prefumption  and  folly  of 
his  countrymen;  the  Irifh,  in  aiming  at  the  impofition  of  fuch  duties 
on  the  importation  of  Britifh  manufactures,  as  were  necefiary  to  afford 
due  protection  to  their  own  f.  His  Lordmip  exhorted  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  confine  their  induftry  prudently  to  one  or  two  branches  of 
trade  ;  affirming  that  if  they  engaged  in  many,  they  would  fucceed 
in  none.  But  his  lordfhip  either  wilfully,  or  intentionally  overlook- 
ed the  limited  inulility  of  a  free  trade  to  all  the  different  markets  of 
the  world,  unlefs  the  people  who  poflefled  a  power  of  engaging  in  fuch 
trade  were  competent  to  fupply  the  commodities  therein  refpedtively 
in  demand.  His  Lordmip  likewife  '  overlooked  the  fteps  which  Britain 
had  fuccefsfully  taken  in  behalf  of  her  own  manufactures  ;  and  which 
neceflarily  became  a  guiding  example,  of  no  fmall  influence,  with  the 
people  of  Ireland.  His  Lordmip,  moreover,  was  either  not  aware  of,  or 
not  fufficiently  imprefied  with  the  truth  of  Adam  Smith's  remark,  "  that 
to  prohibit  a  great  nation  from  employing  their  ftock  and  induftry  in  the 
way  that  they  judge  moft  advantageous  to  themfelves,  is.  a  manifeft  violar 
tion  of  the  moft  facred  rights  of  mankind  J." 

The  people  of  Ireland,  having  eftablifhed  the  independence  of  their 
country,  felt  themfelves  in  pofTeflion  of  an  indifputable  right  to  encou- 
rage national  induftry,  in  whatever  fhape,  or  whatever  manner  they 
might  occafionally  think  fit.  And  they  juftly  confidered  the  habitual 
oppofition  of  their  government,  to  meafures  correfpondent  with  the  exer- 
cife  of  this  right,  as  an  evidence  of  a  want  of  due  patriotifm  ;  and  a  prac- 
tical proof  of  a  recurrence  to  that  fubferviency  to  the  views  of  the  Britifh 
government,  which  had  fo  long,  and  in  fo  great  a  degree,  proved  injur 


*  See  Schedule  of  Duties,  part  zd.  Se&ion  2.  f  Obfervations    on   the  trade  and 

manufactures  of  Iceland  by  Lord  Sheffield.  J  Wealth  of  Nations,  v.  ii.  p.  86. 

rious 
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rious  to  Ireland  ;  and  which,  with  the  happieft  effe&s,  had  been  reflrained, 
for  a  feafon,  by  the  loud  remonflrances  of  a  united  people. 

A  view  of  the  probable  mifchievous  effefts  of  this  fubferviency,  a  per- 
fuafion  of  the  neceflity  of  protecting  duties,  in  order  to  render  the  free 
trade  available,  defpair  of  obtaining  fuch  duties,  or  indeed  any  other  re- 
quifite  commercial  advantage,  inconfiflent  with  the  fuppofed  intereft  of 
Britain,  from  the  Parliament  conftituted  as  it  was;  together  with  other 
motives  equally  cogent  and  juft,  inclined  many  loyal  and  moderate  men, 
who  deprecated  parliamentary  reform  on  the  broad  and  pernicious  prin- 
ciples which  were  then  popular,  to  fuch  a  qualified  and  limited  reform, 
as  might  give  the  conflituent  body  more  influence  than  it  had  enjoyed 
over  the  decifions  of  the  Legiflature. 

This  momentous  queftion  was  firfl  introduced  into  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, towards  the  clofe  of  the  year  1783,  by  the  celebrated  orator  Mr. 
Flood.  But  its  obvious  incompatibility  with  the  views  of  the  venal  and 
avaricious,  prepared  for  it  a  mofl  determined  oppofition  from  a  vaft  ma- 
jority of  that  aflembly,  on  that,  and  all  fubfequent  occalions.  The  cir- 
cumftance  indeed  of  its  having  been  obtruded,  on  the  legitimate  reprefen- 
tatives  of  the  nation,  by  a  deliberative  body  of  armed  delegates,  fitting  in 
the  Metropolis,  and,  as  it  were,  bearding  the  Legiflature,  and  the  plan  which 
accompanied  it  tending  rather  to  the  ruin,  than  to  the  renovation  of  the 
conftitution  *,  amply  juftified  its  rejection  in  1783.  The  ardour  of  its  ad- 
vocates was,  however,  far  from  being  damped  by  difcomfiture.  Mr. 

*  The  plan  of  parliamentary  reform,  propofed  by  Mr.  Flood,  at  the  in ftance  of  the  con- 
vention of  delegates,  extended  the  right  of  fuffrage,  in  cities  and  boroughs,  to  all  Pro- 
teftants  poflefled  of  leafehold  property,  for  3 1  years,  of  the  annual  value  of  40  millings  j 
and  augmented  the  number  of  freeholders,  in  all  decayed  boroughs,  to  70,  in  the  province 
of  Leinfter,  100  in  thofe  of  Munfter  and  Connaught,  and  200  in  that  of  Ulfter  ;  fuch 
numbers  being  made  up,  when  necefiary,  from  the  neighbouring  parimes.  This  was  equiva- 
lent to  a  total  abolition  of  the  decayed  or  clofe  boroughs:  an  abolition  which,  however  it  mi^ht 
bring  the  fyftem  of  civil  polity  nearer  to  theoretical  perfection,  would  very  probably  have 
been  ultimately  productive  of  much  greater  mifchief  than  it  was  expected  to  remove.  To 
diminim  the  influence  of  the  executive  power,  in  the  lower  Houfe  of  Parliament,  was  cer- 
tainly advifeable;  but  this  plan  would  evidently  have  confined  it  within  a  much  narrower  fphere 
than  was  requifite  to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  benefits  of  the  conftitution,  or  than  perhaps 
was  confiflent  with  its  prefervation.  The  queftion  of  parliamentary  reform  having,  however, 
fallen  into  very  general  difrepute  of  late,  it  feems  unfeafonable  to  difcufs  it  here. 

K  K  Flood 
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Flood  accordingly  introduced  it,  a  fecond  time,  early  in  the  following  yearj 
but  it  again  experienced  a  moft  ftrenuous  oppofition. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  in  that  year,  a  meeting  was  held  of  the  aggre- 
gate body  of  the  citizens  of  Dublin,  for  the  purpofe  of  confidering 
what  refolutions  were  moft  proper  to  be  adopted  in  the  then  exifting  cir~ 
cumilances  of  the  country.  At  this  meeting,  the  fucceffive  meafures  of 
government  were  loudly  reprobated,  and  the  neceility  of  a  reformation 
of  Parliament  flrongly  urged. 

The  meafures  and  practices  to  which  the  people  of  Ireland  have  been 
accuftomed,  during  the  laft  thirteen  or  fourteen  years,  and  in  which 
they  appear  to  acquiefce  with  diminimed  reluctance,  are  extremely  unfa- 
vourable to  a  clear  perception  of  the  propriety  of  the  epithets  which  were 
ufed  to  defignate  the  conduct  of  the  Irifh  government,  during  the  three 
or  four  years  which  immediately  fucceeded  the  American  war.  The  fuc- 
ceffive events  and  circumflances  of  Ireland,  and  indeed  thofe  of  Britain 
and  of  Europe,  have  operated,  fince  the  French  revolution,  fo  great  a 
change  in  the  public  mind,  that  few  can  be  actually  brought  to  confider 
the  meafures  of  the  Irifh  government,  at  that  period,  as  unconftitutional 
and  violent  ;  and  the  then  expenditure  of  public  money  as  prodigal.  In 
fuch  light,  however,  thefe  meafures  and  that  expenditure  were  then  al- 
moft  univerfally  viewed. 

The  expedient  for  reftraining  the  liberty  of  the  prefs  ;  the  infringe- 
ment of  the  trial  by  jury  ;  the  rejection  of  refolutions  calculated  to  in-* 
fure  the  practice  of  economy,  though  the  neceffity  of  economy  was  free- 
ly admitted  by  the  fervants  of  the  crown ;  the  effectual  refiftance  given 
to  refolutions  aiming  at  the  impofition  of  protecting  duties,  though  the 
expediency  of  fuch  duties  flood  manifefl,  and  could  not,  on  any  ftrong 
ground,  be  controverted ;  and  the  warrantable  apprehenfion,  arifing  from 
thefe  feveral  fources,  of  a  fpeedy  relapfe  into  the  mifgovernment,  and 
confequent  mifery  of  former  times,  had  naturally  the  effect  of  rendering 
the  Irifh  people  extremely  ardent  in  purfuit  of  a  reformation  of  Parlia- 
ment. They  poffeffed  a  conftitution  theoretically  the  fame  as  that  of 
Britain  ;  but  they  found  themfelves  governed  inconfiflently  with  the  fpi- 
rit  of  that  conftitution  ;  they  juftly  apprehended  meafures  ftill  more  in- 
confiftent  therewith  ;  and  they  looked  to  the  expedient  in  queftion,  as  the 
only  effectual  one,  whereby  they  could  hope  to  preclude  thefe  meafures  ; 

and 
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and  to  fecure,  in  their  fulleft  extent,  a  permanent  enjoyment  of  the  poli- 
tical advantages  of  Britons. 

Had  the  conflituent  body  of  the  Irifh  nation  been  able  to  exercife  as 
great  influence  over  the  decifions  of  the  Legiflature,  as  was  the  cafe  in 
England,  every  difmterefted  and  reflecting  man  would  probably  have  de- 
precated a  reformation  of  Parliament  ;  even  Mr.  Theobald  Wolfe  Tone, 
who  afterwards  became  a  principal  agent  among  the  rebels,  admitted,  in 
one  of  his  publications,  that  that  reformation  which  the  Irifh  fought  for 
was  far  from  being  indifpenfably  requifite  to  the  welfare  of  England.  But 
the  influence  of  the  conftituent  body  in  Ireland  was  extremely  circum- 
fcribed.  One  third  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons  was  returned  by  the  man- 
dates of  about  thirty  peers ;  and  another  by  thofe  of  wealthy  commoners, 
who  had  fufficient  pretenfions  to  aim  at  feats  in  the  Upper  Houfe;  and 
through  the  hands  of  thefe  proprietors  of  boroughs,  every  thing  flowed 
which  government  had  to  beflow. 

But  in  order  to  prepare  the  way  for  introducing  this  important  meafure, 
with  any  profpect  of  fuccefs,  it  was  abfolutely  neceflfary  to  procure  for 
it  the  ftrong  fupport  of  a  united  people  ;  and  with  that  view,  to  conciliate, 
confide  in,  and  admit  within  the  pale  of  the  conflitution,  the  then  ineffi- 
cient Roman  Catholics.  To  leave  fo  large  a  portion-  of  the  people  in  a 
ftate  of  neutrality  and  indifference,  would  have  been  equally  inconfiftent 
with  political  prudence,  and  incompatible  with  thofe  principles  by  which 
the  patriots  of  Ireland  profefled  to  be  governed,  and  by  which,  no 
doubt,  many  were. 

Under  this  perfuafion,  a  refolution  was  unanimoufly  patted,  at  the  ag- 
gregate meeting,  declarative  of  the  expediency  of  extending  the  benefits 
of  the  conflitution  to  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  their  emancipation  from  the 
reflraints  under  which  they  laboured  being  deemed  not  only  equitable, 
but  eflentially  conducive  to  the  general  union  and  profperity  *. 

*  The  twolaft  refolutions  ran  thus  :  "  that  an  equal  participation  of  all  the  rights  of  a 
man,  and  a  citizen,  was  proper  henceforth  to  engage  all  the  members  of  the  ftate  toco-ope- 
rate efficacioufly  for  the  greateft  general  good.  Finally,  that  it  would  be  of  the  happieft 
confequence  to  the  profperity  of  the  ftate,  and  the  maintenance  of  civil  liberty,  to  extend  to 
their  brethren,  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  right  of  fuffrage,  as  fully  as  was  compatible 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  proteftant  government." 

K  K  2  Hence- 
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Henceforward  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  and  parliamentary  reform 
became  blended  together  :  and,  in  the  end,,  owing  to  an  unfortunate 
vitiation  of  principle  among  thofe  who  fupported  thefe  meafures,  were 
conlidered,  and  not  unjuflly,  as  the  watch  words  of  rebellion. 

The  very  favourable  and  conciliatory  fentiments  towards  the  Roman 
Catholics,  which  were  expreffed  at  this  meeting,  and  on  various  other  oc- 
cafions,  both  before  and  after ;  the  conduct,  correfpondent  therewith, 
which  was  almofl  univerfally  obferved  by  the  Proteflant  body;  the  ex- 
ample  of  liberality  which  was  fet  by  the  volunteers  of  Belfaft,  who  went  in 
a  body  to  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  in  that  town,  to  hear  a  fermon 
preached  for  the  purpofe  of  collecting  money  for  the  embellishment  of  the 
chapel ;  the  example  of  confidence  fet  by  the  volunteers  of  Granard,  who 
paid  ferjeants  for  inftructing,  in  military  exercifes,  their  Roman  Catholic 
neighbours;  and  a  thoufand  other  inflances,  in  all  parts  of  Ireland,  of  con- 
ciliation, liberality,  amity  and  confidence,  on  the  part  of  the  Proteflants, 
towards  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  which  were  multiplied  in  proportion, 
as  the  feafon  for  exertion  feemed  to  approach,  had  the  neceflary  effects  of 
creating  the  utmofl  harmony  between  them,  and  uniting  them  clofely  to- 
gether :  and  the  further  effect,  confequent  on  thefe,  of  exciting  no  fmall 
degree  of  apprehenfion  among  thofe  whofe  meafures  required  a  difunion 
of  the  Irifh  people. 

The  afpect  of  the  political  condition  of  Ireland  gradually  underwent  a 
mofl  defirable  change.  Cordiality  between  the  Proteflants  and  Roman 
Catholics  was  now  at  its  height.  The  partiality  and  infblence  of  the  fub- 
ordinate  agents  of  the  executive  government,  which  the  Roman  Catholics 
had  frequently  reafon  to  complain  of,  was  every  where  induflrioufly  dif-. 
countenanced  and  reflrained.  The  laws  became  refpected  by  all  alike. 
The  Roman  Catholics,  to  whom  they  had  long  proved  a  fource  of  terror, 
rather  than  relief,  flew  to  them  for  protection,  equally  with  the  Proteflants ; 
and,  on  various  occafions,  evinced  the  utmofl  alacrity  in  carrying  them  in- 
to effect.  The  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  treated  with  liberality,  kindnefs, 
attention  and  refpect,  began  to  affifl  at  thofe  meetings,  where  their  pre- 
fence  was  becoming.  Irifh  gentlemen,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
who  had  ferved  in  the  armies  of  foreign  princes,  or  refided,  without  occu- 
pation, abroad,  now  returned  to  their  native  country;  and  by  the  polite-* 
nefs  of  their  manners,  liberality  of  their  fentiments,  and  refpectability  of 

their 
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their  characters,  attracted,  in  an  eminent  manner,  the  efteem  of  their  Pro- 
teftant  aflbciates.  Every  thing  tending  to  revive  the  recollection  of  for- 
mer animofity  was  fcrupuloufly  avoided.  The  attractive  and  amiable 
qualities  of  the  Irifli  character  fuffered  obfcuration  no  longer.  Ireland 
feemed  to  rife  from  a  long  trance,  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  utmoft  internal 
•peace  and  felicity.  But,  alas !  the  feafon  of  tranquillity,  union  and  ftrength, 
was  of  fliort  duration. 

The  great  and  growing  difcontent  of  the  Irifh,  on  the  fubjecl:  of  protect- 
ing duties,  and  their  undiminifhed  ardour  in  purfuit  of  parliamentary  re- 
formation, at  length  induced  the  Britifh  miniftry  to  prepare  for  the  eftab- 
limment  of  fuch  a  commercial  intercourfe,  between  the  filter  kingdoms, 
as  might  prove  equally  fatisfactory  to  both ;  and  thus  conduce  to  divert 
the  people  of  Ireland  from  aiming  at  that  fpeculative  meafure,  which,  in 
the  event  of  its  accomplifhment,  might  have  proved  introductory  to  a  limi- 
lar  one  in  Britain;  and  which,  moreover,  might  have  ultimately  operated 
in  deflroying  the  conflitution  and  difmembering  the  empire. 

With  the  view  of  obtaining  the  requifite  information  for  the  arrangement 
of  a  fyftem  of  this  nature,  the  Lords  of  the  Committee  of  the  Britifh  Privy 
Council  were  dire&ed  to  inveftigate  the  trade  between  Britain  and  Ireland ; 
and  to  endeavour  to  afcertain  how  far  the  wifhes  of  the  mercantile  body 
of  the  latter  could  be  complied  with,  confidently  with  the  welfare  of  the 
former.  And  in  juftice  to  the  Lords  who  compofed  that  committee,  it  is 
befitting  to  obferve,  that  the  general  tenour  of  the  queftions,  put  to  the  dif- 
ferent manufacturers  who  were  examined,  feemed  to  evince,  on  the  part  of 
the  examiners,  juft  and  liberal  notions  of  trade,  and  the  abfence  of  all  un- 
becoming partiality  to  either  kingdom. 

With  the  information  thus  obtained,  there  was  formed,  for  the  confider- 
ation  of  the  Parliaments  of  both  kingdoms,  a  fyftem  of  commercial  inter- 
courfe, confiding  originally  of  ten  proportions.  This  fyftem  was,  in  the 
firft  inftance,  prefented  in  February  1785,  to  the  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons  j 
where,  no  folid  objection  being  urged  againft  it,  for,  in  truth,  it  was  not 
liable  to  any  fuch,  on  the  ground  of  reciprocity,  it  was  aflented  to  with 
ftrong  fentiments  of  approbation  and  gratitude. ' 

About  three  months  after,  Mr.  Flood  again  brought  forward  thequeftion 
of  reform,  the  zeal  of  the  advocates  whereof  had  already  been  confiderably 
abated  by  the  profpeft  of  a  fatisfa&ory  commercial  intercourfe  between  the 

two 


two  kingdoms.  It  was  oppofed  as  before,  though,  on  this  occafion,  the 
plan  was  left  as  it  ought  to  have  been  on  former  ones,  entirely  to  the  dif* 
cretion  of  Parliament. 

The  commercial  fyflem,  on  being  tranfmitted  back  to  England,  with  the 
fanction  of  the  Irifh  Parliament,  underwent  a  long,  minute,  and,  in  fome  re- 
fpects,  captious  examination  in  the  Britim  Houfe  of  Commons :  and,  at 
length,  in  confequence  of  the  perfeverance  of  oppofition,  and  the  accumu- 
lated remonftrances  of  merchants  and  manufacturers,  Mr.  Pitt,  its  powerful 
defender,  found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  confenting  to  its  being  con- 
ftituted  of  twenty  proportions,  differing  effentially  from  the  original  ten ; 
and  containing  wherewithal  to  irritate  the  Irifh  people,  and  tranfmute  their 
recent  fatisfaction  into  the  utmoft  difcontent. 

Accordingly,  on  being  introduced,  in  its  modified  ftate,  into  the  Irifh 
Houfe  of  Commons,  it  excited  a  high  degree  of  difapprobation  and  indig- 
nation ;  grounded,  however,  rather  on  a  qualified  refumption  of  a  power, 
on  the  part  of  Britain,  to  regulate  the  concerns  of  Ireland,  than  on  any 
real,  permanennt  and  extenfive  commercial  difadvantage  to  the  latter:  as, 
indeed,  was  fully  fhewn  by  the  then  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hutchinfon, 
in  a  letter  to  his  mercantile  conftituents  in  Cork.  / 

In  order  to  preclude  the  poffible  mifchiefs  which  might  refult  from  the 
various  emergencies  incident  to  a  commercial  compact  between  two 
kingdoms,  circumftanced  as  Britain  and  Ireland,  it  feemed  requifite  that 
a  power,  competent  to  make  and  enforce  fuch  future  arrangements  as 
might  be  found  necefTary,  mould  refide  fomewhere.  In  framing  the  firft 
fyftem  of  commercial  intercourfe,  to  which  the  Irifh  had  cheerfully  aflent- 
ed,  this  was  wholly  overlooked.  The  people  of  Ireland  could  not  expect 
that  fuch  a  power  mould  be  exercifed  by  their  Legiflature.  On  the  other 
hand,  they  had  too  recently  experienced  the  bad  effects  of  legiflative  fub- 
ordination  to  admit  of  their  acquiefcence  in  any  fort  of  controul  on  the 
part  of  the  Legiflature  of  Britain.  To  leave  future  neceflary  arrangements 
to  the  decifion  of  the  refpective  Legiflatures  of  the  two  kingdoms,  would 
have  been  to  leave  the  fyftem  incomplete,  and  to  rifk  its  permanence ;  as 
then*  uniform  concurrence  in  the  expediency  of  all  future  meafures,  could, 
by  no  means,  be  expected.  The  repugnance,  therefore,  of  the  people  of 
Ireland  to  the  exercife  of  that  power,  on  the  part  of  the  Britim  Legiflature, 
which  the  laft  fyftem  involved,  feemed  to  induce  the  neceility  of  either 
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of  the  following  expedients:  viz,  the  eftablifhment  of  a  board,  conftituted 
of  independent  commiflioners,  equally  and  impartially  drawn  from  both 
kingdoms;   carefully  removed  from  the  influence  of  government;  and 
armed  with  adequate  difcretionary  power :  or,  a  legiilative  union.  Whether 
the  former  expedient  was  ever  thought  on,  or  found  liable  to  infuperable 
objections,  it  is  quite  unneceflary  to  inquire.  The  latter  was  adopted :  and 
there  is  ample  reafon  to  believe  it  was  fo,  foon  after  the  Trim  Parliament 
had  manifefted  its  difpleafure  at  that  fyftem  of  commercial  intercourfe  to 
which  the  Britifh  Parliament  had  acceded.     Lord  Sackville  earneftly  re- 
commended it,  in  the  debate  on  the  commercial  propofitions  in  the  Britifh 
Houfe  of  Lords.     But  to  carry  this  concealed  expedient  into  effect,  was  an 
achievement  which  required  much  time ;  much  addrefs ;  much  vigilance, 
with  regard  to  opportunities ;  much  difcernment,  with  regard  to  felection; 
much  promptitude,  and  much  energy,  during  the  feafon  of  action:  for 
the  Parliament  of  Ireland  had  become  attached  to  its  ariftocracy ;  and  the 
people  of  Ireland  had  been  rendered  enthufiaftic  in  behalf  of  national  in- 
dependence, and  exemption  from  the  paralyfing  controul  of  Britain. — 
Indeed,  as  the  writer  well  remembers,  it  was  confidered  as  almoft  amount- 
ing to  treafon  againft  the  nation,  to  utter  a  fy liable  in  favour  of  a  Union- 
The  Parliament    wTas   ftudious   to   preferve    independence,    chiefly   on 
account  of  its  tendency  to  enhance  the  feryices  of  individual  members. 
The  people  were  ftudious  to  preferve  it,  becaufe  it  afforded  them  a  better 
profpect  of  patriotic  meafures  than  they  had  before.     But  they  were  alfo 
anxious  to  reform  the  Parliament,  in  order  to  infure  the  adoption  of  thofe 
meafures,  which  the  private  interefls  of  a  majority  of  the  members  induced 
them  to  oppofe. 

In  the  debate  on  that  commercial  fyftem  which  involved  a  partial  fur 
render  of  Irifh  legiflative  independence,  Mr.  Grattan,  whofe  obfervation, 
feldom  failed  to  make  deep  impreffions  as  well  on  the  reprefentative,  as  on 
the  conftituent  part  of  the  Irifh  community ;  and  who  generally  experienced 
the  moft  unbounded  applaufe  o  f  his  countrymen,  maintained,  "  that  Parlia- 
ment was  not  omnipotent  t  o  accomplifh  their  own  deftruction,  and  propa- 
gate death  to  their  fucceflbrs  —  that  they,  the  limited  truftees  of  delegated 
powers,  born  for  a  particular  purpofe,  confined  to  a  particular  time,  and 
bearing  an  inviolable  relationship  to  the  people  who  fent  them  to  Parliament, 
could  not  break   that  relationfliip,   counteract  that  purpofe,  or  derogate 
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from  thofe  privileges  they  lived  but  to  preferve  —  that  they  might  put  down 
the  public  caufe  for  a  feafon;  but  another  year  would  fee  old  conftitution 
advance  the  honours  of  his  head;  and  the  good  conftitution  of  parliament 
making  off  the  prifon  of  the  tomb  to  re-afcend  in  all  its  pomp  and  pride 
and  plenitude  of  power." 

This  fpeech,  like  moft  of  the  fpeeches  of  that  celebrated  orator  and 
patriot,  was  too  rapturoufly  and  too  univerfally  admired,  without  doors, 
and  two  generally  fo  within,  to  leave  room  for  expecting  a  fpeedy  accom- 
plimment of  a  legiflative  union,  or  of  any  other  meafure  analogous  thereto. 
Few  could  have  then  been  fo  credulous,  or  fo  fanguine  as  to  believe  in  the 
poffibility  of  a  complete  accomplimment  of  the  views  of  the  minifter,  in 
the  fhort  fpace  of  fifteen  years.  In  fact,  had  it  not  been  for  a  prompt  and 
dexterous  improvement  of  fucceffive  conjunctures,  of  a  favourable  nature, 
the  Legiflatures  of  Britain  and  Ireland  would  have  been  as  diftinct  at  this 
day,  as  they  then  were.  Such  alfo  would  have  been  the  cafe,  had  the 
people  of  Ireland  been  aware  of  the  project  in  contemplation;  or  conftantly 
apprehenfive  of  its  being  adopted :  for  under  that  impreffion,  or  that  ap- 
prehenfion,  deprecating  an  union  as  they  did,  even  in  a  feafon  of  perplex- 
ity and  difmay,  they  would  have  looked  with  fufpicion  on  every  attempt  to 
divide  them ;  and  induftrioufly  have  extinguifhed  the  caufes  of  that  na- 
tional debility  which  facilitated  the  meafure.  But  it  was  ftudioufly  kept 
from  their  view.  They  perceived  no  fymptom  of  its  approach.  And 
thofe  few  who  might  have  fufpected  the  minifter  of  being  impreffed  with 
its  expediency,  probably  relied,  for  its  preclufion,  on  that  combination  of 
public  and  private  interefts,  which  feemed  likely  to  govern  the  conduct  of 
Parliament  on  queftions  of  a  vital  nature.  The  day  of  its  accomplimment, 
however,  quickly  approached. 

That  amity  and  union,  among  the  Irifh  people  of  all  religions,  which  had 
been  daily  acquiring  additional  ftrength ;  which  had  begun  to  produce  the 
happieft  effects  in  focial  life  ;  which  was  evidently  requifite  to  the  welfare 
of  Ireland  * ;  which  was  fo  ftrictly  confonant  with  the  principles  of  Chrif- 
tianity;  and  which,  under  a  juft  impreffion  of  the  danger  and  abfurdity 

*  Extradl  from  Lord  Clare's  fpeech  in  the  Houfeof  Lords,  March  I3th,  1793  :  "  I  la- 
ment, as  much  as  any  man,  tharreligious  bigotry,  and  religious  diftindtions,  mould  prevail 
among  us.  I  very  well  know  they  have  proved  the  fource  of  bitter  calamity  to  the  people 
of  Ireland,  and. mull  necefiarily,  fo  long  as  they  exift,  retard  her  progrefs  as  a  nation." 
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of  its  oppofite,  was  fo  induftrioufly  provided  for  by  the  Americans,  during 
the  infancy  of  their  rifmg  republic  * ;  was  gradually  weakened  by  a  fuc- 
ceffion  of  finiftrous  events ;.  and  at  length  fo  generally  deftroyed,  that  the 
effectuation  of  the  projected  union  became  fufficiently  practicable. 

*  Extract  from  an  a&  for  eftabliftung  religious  freedom,  pafled  in  the  Aflembly  of  Vir- 
ginia: - 

t(  That  our  civil  rights  have  no  dependence  on  our  religious  opinions,  more  than  our 
opinions  in  phyftc  or  geometry;  that  therefore  the  profcribing  any  citizen  as  unworthy  the 
public  confidence,  by  laying  upon  him  an  incapacity  of  being  called  to  offices  of  truft  and 
emolument,  unlefs  he  poffefs  or  renounce  this  or  that  religious  opinion,  is  depriving  him  inju- 
rioufly  of  thofe  privileges  and  advantages  to  which,  in  common  with  his  fellow-citizens,  he 
h#s  a  natural  right." 
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SECTION   II. 

Revival  of  religions  Enmity. 

THE  volunteers  of  Ulfter,  on  occafion  of  their  being  reviewed  at  Bel- 
faft,  in  July  1785,  by  the  venerable  earl  of  Charelmont,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  volunteer  army,  prefented  his  lordfliip  with  an  ad- 
drefs,  in  which  they  manifefted  a  ftrong  perfuafion  of  the  expediency  of 
extending  the  right  of  fuffrage  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  order  to  give 
the  conftituent  body  of  Ireland  that  numeral  importance  which  the  wel- 
fare of  the  kingdom  demonflrably  required.  His  lordfhip,  under  the  im- 
pulfe  of  public,  or  it  may  be  of  private  confiderations,  which  it  is  unne- 
ceffary  to  undertake  to  difcover,  evinced,  in  his  anfwer,  fuch  fentiments 
as  left  no  room  to  doubt  of  his  being  adverfe  to  the  meafure  in  queflion. 

This  firft  opportunity  to  difunite  the  Irifh  people  was  eagerly  embraced 
by  thofe  who  deprecated  the  effects  of  national  union.  His  Lordfhip's 
anfwer,  utterly  irreconcileable  with  his  apparent  devotion  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  caufe  at  a  fubfequent  period,  was  induftrioufly  publifhed  in  every 
part  of  the  country.  And  fo  great  was  the  influence  which  that  noble 
Lord  had  acquired  over  the  volunteer  army,  by  his  patriotifm,  his  wifdom, 
and  his  moral  worth  ;  that  his  fentiments,  on  the  fubject  of  Catholic- 
emancipation,  thus  prematurely  and  accidentally  announced,  were  readily 
and,  for  the  moft  part,  even  without  examination,  adopted  by  a  vaft  ma- 
jority of  thofe  who  confidered  him  as  their  commander  in  chief.  Ap- 
prehenfion  and  diflrufl  were,  in  confequence,  foon  eafily  revived  among 
the  Proteftants. 

But  there  being  as  yet  no  other  than  merely  vifionary  or  ideal 
grounds  for  either,  they  both  would  have  been  gradually  diffipated 
by  the  operation  of  thofe  juft  and  liberal  notions,  with  regard  to  reli- 
gion, and  that  unprecedented  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  Ireland  which  pre- 
vailed among  Irimmen  of  all  defcriptions,  had  it  not  been  for  an  event  of 
an  extremely  unpropitious  nature  which  foon  afterwards  occurred ;  namely 
the  infurrection  of  the  peafantry  in  the  province  of  Munfter,  under  the  deno- 
mination of  Right  Boys.  This  happened  in  the  autumn  of  the  year  1785. 
It  appears  to  have  been  occafioned  thus,  The  overwhelmed  flate  in  which 
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die  manufactures  of  Ireland  ftill  were,  and  were  likely  to  be,  through 
the  want  of  adequate  protecting  duties  ;  and  the  liberal  bounties  on  the 
exportation  of  corn  which  were  granted  in  the  feflion  1783-4,  had  gene- 
rally the  effects  of  diverting  the  exertions  of  people  of  fubftance  from  the 
former,  and  directing  them  to  the  latter  as  the  fureft  fource  of  wealth. 
Agriculture,  confequently,  began  to  be  purfued  with  fpirit,  efpecially  in- 
the  fouth  ;  and  the  country-gentlemen  were,  for   the  moft  part,  deeply 
engaged  or  interefted  therein.     Their  attention  was  thus  neceffarily  turned 
to  whatever   was    likely  to  promote    or  impede   this  profitable  purfuit. 
Among  the  circumftances  of  the  latter  nature,  tithes  were  perceived  to 
hold  a  confpicuous  place.     Rifing  with  the  value  of  the  crop,  they  were 
confidered  as  having  the  effect  of  difcouraging  exertions   on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  ;  and  ultimately  that  of  injuring   the  landlords,  or  at   leaft 
preventing  them  from  deriving  the  full  benefit  from  their  land.  '  Their 
proportionate  increafe  feemed  to  render  them  effentially  more  oppreflive 
than  the  higheit  rents  ;  as  thefe  laft  being  fixed  and  unalterable  for  one- 
and-twenty,  or  one-and-thirty  years,  the  propofing  tenant  had   a  previous- 
knowledge  of  the  burden  he  was  about  to  encumber  himfelf  with,  could 
decline  it  or  not  as  he  thought  proper  ;  and   felt  affured  that,  if  free  from, 
tithes,  the  whole  profit  he  might  make  by  the  expenditure  of  capital  or  fu- 
periour  fkill  would  be  exclufively  his  own.     Under  thefe  impreflions,  feve- 
ral  proteftant  country-gentlemen,  (at  leaft  if  we  are  to  believe  the  broad 
affertioris  of  the  pamphleteers  of  that  day,  which,  by  the  way,  the  writer 
remembers  to  have  then  confidered  as  well  founded,)  infpirited  the  pea- 
fantry  to  refift  the  payment  of  tithes.     This  ftep  could  not  fail  to  produce 
an  immediate  and  extenfive  effedt ;  the  lower  clafs  of  farmers  being  ex- 
tremely poor  -f  the  agricultural  labourers,  who  fubfifted  their  families  on 
the  potatoes  produced  by  a  rented  acre  of  land,  being  unequally  and  pe- 
culiarly opprcffed  by  the  demand  of  tithe,  and  the  exactions  and  practices 
of  tithe-proctors,  tithe-farmers,  and  canters  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  being  chiefly  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  confequently 
under  the  neceflity  of  providing  for  their  own  clergy  alfo  *.     The  infur- 

re&ion 

*  The  tithes  levied  by  the  proteftant  clergy  of  Ireland,  though  for  the  moft  part  con- 
fined to  corn,  hay,  potatoes  and  flax,  and,  in  fome  parts  of  Ireland,  not  extending  even  to 
all  thefe,  are  yet,  for  the  reafons  briefly  affigned  above,  more  oppreflive  on  the  little  far- 
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rection  accordingly  fpread  quickly   throughout   the  whole  province  of 
Munfter,  and  even  beyond  it. 

Doctor  Woodward,  bifhop  of  Cloyne,  whofe  epifcopal  revenue  was,  in  a 
very  confiderable  degree,  derived  from  tithes,  and  confequently  in  danger 
of  a  ferious  diminution  through  the  practices  of  the  infurgents,  felt  him- 
felf  urged  to  imprefs  on  the  public  mind  the  diflrefles  experienced  by  the 
eftaj}lifhed  clergy  in  the  fouth.  His  lordmip,  however,  did  not  con- 
fine himfelf  to  a  fimple  recital  or  reprefentation  of  the  then  condition  of  the 
proteftant  clergy,  with  refpect  to  their  revenues  ;  but  confidered  it  as  al- 
fo  incumbent  on  him  to  detect  the  latent  caufe  of  the  outrages  committed 
by  the  Right  Boys  ;  in  order  that  an  effectual  remedy  might  be  applied. 
The  caufe  juft  mentioned,  and  which  was  evidently  and  confelfedly  the 
true  and  only  one,  was  rejected  as  a  primary  caufe,  by  his  Lordmip,  who 
confidered  himfelf  warranted  in  afcribing  the  effects,  which  were  daily 
experienced,  to  an  ancient  and  deep-rooted  defign  to  undermine  and  over- 
throw the  proteftant  church.  The  ftation,  the  talents,  the  moral  worth, 
the  liberality,  and  the  decorous  conduct  of  that  prelate  conduced  to  oc- 
caiion  an  unequalled  circulation  of  his  pamphlet,  among  the  higher  and 
middle  ranks  of  the  Proteftants  ;  and  the  circumftance  of  the  infurrec- 
tion  having  been  confined  to  thofe  counties  wherein  the  peafantry  are 


mers  and  peafantry,  than  the  numerous  tithes  which  are  levied  by  the  clergy  of  England, 
and  which  affect  not  only  the  foregoing  articles,  but  cattle,  fowl,  eggs,  and  almoft  every 
article  which  the  farmer  fends  to  market.  The  following  extract  from  the  tithe  note  of 
an  Englifh  vicar  will  fhew  the  Irifh  reader  the  difference  between  the  demands  of  the 
Englifh  and  Irifh  clergy. 
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Cows 
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Potatoes 
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chiefly  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communion,  gave  additional  weight  to  his 

lordfliip's  afTertions  *. 

Much  about  the  fame   time,  Doctor  Butler,  Roman  Catholic  Arch- 

bifhop  of  Cafhell,  a  prelate   of  a  highly  refpectable  family,    and  con- 

fidered  as  a  man  of  much  worth,  publifhed  an  account  of  the  in- 
dignities and  atrocities  which  the  infurgents  practifed  on  the  clergy 
of  his  communion  ;  and  which  indeed  were  frequently  noticed  in  the 
newfpapers  of  the  time.  His  publication  however,  replete  with  facts 
calculated  to  difcredit  the  opinion,  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  dif- 
turbances,  which  bifhop  Woodward  feemed  folicitous  to  propagate,  fell  into 
the  hands  of  few  Proteftants;  and  confequently  failed,  in  a  very  great  de- 
gree, to  counteract  the  tendency  of  the  former  :  a  tendency  which  the 
enemies  of  union  among  the  people  of  Ireland  induftrioufly  foftered. 

Apprehenfion  and  diftruft  were  of  courfe  raifed  to  a  high  pitch.  Even 
in  the  county  of  Cork,  where  the  Roman  Catholic  bifhop,  Lord  Dun- 
boyne,  zealoufly  affifled  in  concerting  meafures  to  put  down  the  Right 
Boys ;  and  where  Proteftant  gentlemen  were  denounced  as  the  fomenters 
of  the  difturbances,  there  appears  to  have  been  a  very  general  afient  to 
the  opinion  of  the  bifhop  of  Cloyne.  The  Proteftants  now  began,  and 
were  ftudioufly  taught  to  fufpect  the  Roman  Catholics  of  difloyal  defigns  ; 
and  of  aiming  at  the  recovery  of  the  pofleflions  which  their  anceflors  had 
forfeited.  And  a  map  of  Ireland,  vaguely  defcriptive  of  thefe  poffeffions, 
publifhed  about  this  time,  with  what  view  it  is  hard  to  fay,  tended  to  con- 
firm this  hft  fufpicion  ;  which  a  little  calm  reflection  would  have  fhewn 
to  be  groundlefs  j  and  which  indeed  was  foon  afterwards  generally  ad- 
mitted to  be  fo  f.  The  welfare  of  Ireland,  which  fo  imperioufly  required 

the 

*  See  Tables  marked  XIX.  XX.  XXI.  XXTI.  in  the  Appendix. 

•f-  If  a  fair  refumption  of  forfeited  property  were  to  take  place,  which  however  is  utter- 
ly impoflible,  the  Proteftants  would  certainly  be  entitled  to  tra&s  of  immenfe  extent  and 
value  ;  perhaps  more  extenfive  and  valuable  than  thofe  which  the  Roman  Catholics  could 
claim  ;  a  vaft  many  of  the  latter  being  evidently  of  Englifh  extraction,  while  a  vail  many 
of  the  former,  as  their  names  evince,  are  of  ancient  Irifh  race. 

The  following  Englifh  names  .appear  in  the  lift  of  the  Roman  Catholic  ecclefiaftics,  who 
regiftered  their  names  and  places  of  abode,  purfuant  to  an  aft  pafled  in  the  feffion  of  1781-2  : 
Boland,  Boland,  Carr,  Green,  Ward,  Jennings,  Jennings,  Hughes,  Waldron,  Hickey, 

Smith, 
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theftridt  union  of  the  inhabitants,  had  now  nearly  ceafed  to  be  a  primary 
object  of  concern  with  the  generality  of  Irifhmen ;  and  the  door  was 
laid  open  for  acting,  with  effect,  on  the  Machiavelian  maxim,  divide  et 
impera. 

An  expreffion  ufed.by  Mr.  Fitzgibbon,  afterwards  Lord  Clare,  in  the 
debate  on  the  commercial  propofitions,  viz.  "  that  Ireland  could  not 
exift  an  hour,  as  a  proteftant  ftate,  if  the  protection  of  England  were 
withdrawn,"  was,  on  many  occafions,  adverted  to,  and  enlarged  on  as 
an  indifputable  truifm,  with  the  view  of  reviving,  on  the  part  of  the  Pro- 
teftants,  that  apprehenfion  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  that  confequent 
fubmiffion  to  Britain,  which  had  funk  their  country  very  far  below  that 
place  in  the  fcale  of  European  nations  which  Ihe  was  qualified  by  nature 
to  hold. 

Another  event,  ftrongly  tending  to  perfect  that  difunion,  which  had 
now  unfortunately  been  renewed  between  the  Proteflants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  foon  after  happened.  There  had,  for  fome  time,  exifted,  in 
the  north,  two  obfcure  parties  ;  the  one  conftituted  chiefly  of  Diflenters, 
and  denominated  Peep-of-Day  Boys  ;  the  other  of  Roman  Catholics, 
under  the  denomination  of  Defenders.  Thefe  hoftile  parties,  which  the 
magiflracy  ought  to  have  retrained  and  reconciled,  had  frequently  come  to 
blows  ;  and  their  conflicts  were  attended  with  various  fuccefs.  At  length 
the  former,  who  on  this  occafion  were  not  the  aggreifors,  obtained,  by 
the  aid  of  the  military  and  neighbouring  gentry,  a  complete  victory 
over  the  latter  ;  and  compelled  them  to  quit  the  province  of  Ulfter.  They 

Smith,  Field,  Percy,  Broderick,  Morris,  Cummings,  Hofty,  Sherlock,  Anderfon, 
White,  Brown,  Caulfield,  Jones,  Roffiter,  Ivory,  Phillips,  Rum,  Williams,  Swift, 
Shaw,  Berry,  Clarke,  Clarke,  Woodcock,  Grace,  Mortimer,  Haydon,  Mansfield, 
Gibbons,  Gibbons,  Carpenter  and  Wall  ;  amounting  to  42,  out  of  225.  On  the  other' 
hand,  we  find  the  following  Irifh  names,  viz.  Leahy,  Murphy,  O'Brien,  Ryan,  Mahon, 
Grogan,  O'Mara,  O'Neile,  O'Beirne,  O'Connor,  Kenny,  Kearney,  Kelly,  Moore, 
Coughlan,  Horan,  Dunn,  Magennis,  Walfli.  Donovan,  Mooney,  and  a  vaft  many 
others  among  the  proteftant  clergy.  We  alfo  find  among  them,  the  names  of  Barrett, 
Bourke,  Butler,  Fitzgerald  and  others  of  the  fame  clafs,  which,  though  not  the  names  of 
aboriginal  Irim  families,  are  thofe  of  families  of  great  antiquity  in  Ireland,  and  by  whom 
vail  tracts  of  land  were  forfeited  in  confequence  of  the  fucceffive  rebellions  in  which  religion 
was  concerned. 

prefently 
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prefently  fpread  through  the  counties  of  Louth,  Cavan  and  Meath  ;  were 
joined  by  confiderable  numbers  of  the  lowed  order  of  the  people  ;  rifled 
almoft  every  unprotected  houfe  of  arms  ;  foon  relinquifhed  their  original 
character  ;  and  became  downright  levellers,  without  any  apparent  politi- 
cal object  in  view.     A  confiderable  number  of  them,  more  peaceablyin- 
clined  than  the  reft, fought  refuge  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province. of 
Connaught;  and  being  for  the  moll  part  induftrious  people,  and  conver- 
fant  in  the  linen  manufacture,  were  well  received  by  the  country-gentle- 
men ;  who  had  been  too  much  accuftomed  to  a  Roman  Catholic  tenantry 
to  admit  of  their  entertaining  an  objection  to  thefe  emigrants  on  account  of 
their  religion.     The  treatment  which  thefe  people  had  experienced  from 
their  former  neighbours  was  not  however  forgotten ;  nor  did  they  reftrain 
themfelves  from  indulging  in  expreffions  full   of  rancour  ar.d  refentment, 
calculated  to  excite  a  high  degree  of  animofity  againft  the  Proteftants,on  the 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  among  whom  they  had  taken  up  their  abodes. 
This  laft  effect  appears  accordingly  to  have  been  produced.     A  fpirit  hof- 
tile  to  the  Proteftants,  accompanied  by  that  undiflinguifhing    fpirit   of  le- 
velling which  pervaded  the  counties  before  mentioned,  foon  after  broke 
forth  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province  of  Connaught  *. 

The  pervafion  of  this  fpirit,  pregnant  with  various  outrages,  in  both 
places,  had  neceffarily  the  effeft  of  heightening  the  appreheniion  of  the 
Proteftants,  and  increafmg  their  alienation  from  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Repeated  expreffions  of  diftruft  and  hatred,  which  were  known  to  have 
efcaped.  from  fome  of  the  higher  rank  of  the  former,  and  which  were 
probably  fuggefted  as  much  by  the  inculcated,  as  the  well-grounded  fear 
of  the  day^  appear  to  have  difcouraged  many  leading  and  loyal  gentlemen, 
among  the  latter,  in  the  county  of  Meath,  from  attending  the  different 
meetings  which  were  held  there,  for  the  purpofe  of  concerting  meafures 
to  put  dov/h  the  Defenders,  as  the  infurgents  were  then  called  ;  and  this 
circumftance  was  immediately  laid  hold  of,  and  employed  as  an  evidence 

*  The  difturbances  in  the  province  of  Connaught  were  very  far  from  being  formidable^ 
The  writer  was  ordered  to  proceed  thither,  as  expeditioufly  as  poflible,  from  the  county 
of  Cork,  with  the  north  Cork  militia  then  under  his  command.  But  a  detachment  of  the 
Londonderry  militia  had  completely  fupprefTcd  the  Defenders  before  his  arrival. 

of 
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of  difloyalty  on  the  part  of  thefe  gentlemen  ;  though  many  who  employed 
it  as  fuch,  well  knew  that  they  themfelves  were  not  more  loyal  than  the 
men  whom  they  had  the  audacity  to  implicate  in  a  general  and  unfupported 
accufation. 

The  progrefs  of  the  Defenders,  at  length,  rendered  indifpenfable  the 
adive  interference  of  the  government;  which,  by  the  way,  had  been  fo  long 
poftponed  as  to  excite  furprife  and  warrant  cenfure. 

The  fubjecl  fell  under  difcuflion,  in  the  Houfe  of  Lords,  in  February 
1793  :  \vhenthe  then  Lord  Chancellor,  earl  of  Clare,  who,  it  was  well 
known,  was  far  from  being  a  friend  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  took  occa- 
fion  to  rcfcue  them  from  thofe  fufpicions  which  the  Proteftants  had  be- 
come too  prone  to  entertain.  His  Lordfhip  faid  "  he  had  converfed  with 
Roman  Catholic  gentlemen  refpe&ing  the  Defenders  ;  that  they  declared  ta 
him,(and  he  knew  them  to  be  loyal  and  honourable  men,)  that  they  could  not 
fift  to  the  bottom  of  the  difturbance  ;  that  they  believed  the  difturbers 
were  fet  on,  but  by  whom  the  principal  gentlemen  of  their  communion 
had  been  unable  to  difcover.  The  Houfe  of  Lords,  unable  to.  attach  blame 
to  the  Roman  Catholics,  completely  acquitted  them  of  promoting  or  coun- 
tenancing the  diflurbances  in  queflion ;  yet  thefe  partial  difturbances,  in 
which  the  rabble  only  were  concerned,  like  that  in  the  fouth,  were  un- 
blumingly  proclaimed,  by  intriguers  and  faclionaries,  as  an  evidence  of 
fyftematic  hoftility  againft  the  Proteftants.  To  this  caufe,  indeed,  moft  of 
the  fuccefiive  local  difturbances  in  Ireland  have  been  habitually,  blindly, 
and  pertinacioufly  imputed,  although  their  true  caufes  were  fufficiently 
obvious.  The  rifmgs  of  the  Hearts  of  Oak,  and  of  the  Hearts  of  Steel,  all 
of  whom  were  proteftant  diffenters,  ought  to  have  kept  the  Proteftants 
free  from  this  fhameful  and  dangerous  error. 

But  the  event  which  raifed  the  apprehenfions  of  the  Proteftants  almoft 
to  the  defired  degree,  was  one  which  occurred  fhortly  before  Defenderifm 
became  alarming  ;  and  of  which  this  difturbance  greatly  augmented  the 
efficacy.  The  event  alluded  to,  was  the  afiembling  of  Roman  Catholic 
delegates,  for  the  purpofe  of  difcufling  their  claims,  and  laying  them  in 
due  form  before  the  Legiflature. 

So  long  as  the  Proteftants  had  liberally,  prudently,  and  becomingly  ex- 
tended their  valuable  aid  to  the  Roman  C  atholics,  the  latter  confidently 
left  the  amelioration  of  their  political  condition  in  the  hands  of  the  former. 

But 
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But  when  that  aid  was  wholly  withdrawn,  under  the  influence  of  groundless 
fufpicions,  infidioufly  propagated  ;  when  they  found  that  every  opportu- 
nity was  taken  to  preclude  them  from  a  continued  fruition  of  it,  they  na- 
turally refolved  to  rely,  on  their  own  conflitutional  exertions,  for  the  attain- 
ment of  an  equitable  participation  of  civil  and  political  rights  with  their 
proteftant  countrymen  :  and  could  not  be  deftitute  of  a  moft  fanguine 
hope  that  their  increafing  wealth  and  number  would,  fooner  or  later,  dif- 
pofe  the  Legiilature  to  admit  and  comply  with  their  well  founded  claims. 
This  fpirit  of  independence,  which,  by  the  way,  they  had  imbibed  from 
the  Proteftants,  and  this  confidence  in  their  own  fufficiency,  which  a  clofer 
examination  of  their  circumftances  had  infpired  them  with,  were  eafily  - 
admitted,  by  a  majority  of  the  Proteftants,  as  grounds  of  ferious  alarm  : 
and  feveral  corporations  and  grand  juries  were,  in  confequence,  without 
difficulty,  induced  to  remonftrate  againft  the  proceedings  of  the  Roman 
Catholics. 

The  delegates  however  of  feveral  of  the  northern  counties,  aflembled  at 
Dungannon,  pajGTed  refolutions  in  favour  both  of  parliamentary  reform, 
and  the  complete  emancipation  of  their  Roman  Catholic  fellow  fubje&s. 

The  expedient  of  alternately  raifing  and  depreffing  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Proteftants,  feems  to  have  been,  at  this  tinie,'reforted  to,  with  the  view 
of  increafing  their  mutual  jealoufy  and  apprehenfion  ;  and  with  the  ulterior 
view  of  facilitating  the  meafure  of  legiilative  union,  which  certainly 
was  in  contemplation.  The  grand  juries  and  corporations  had  fcarcely 
manifefted  their  difapprobation  of  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
when  the  latter,  after  being  treated  with  contemptuous  negleft  at  the 
Caftle,  were  authoritatively  encouraged  to  lay  their  petition  at  the  foot  of 
the  throne.  They  did  fo.  Their  prayer  was  attended  to.  And  the  Irifh  Par- 
liament was  foon  afterwards  intentionally  brought  into  difrepute,  both  among 
the  Proteftants  and  Roman  Catholics,  by  being  made  to  yield,  under  the 
influence  of  adminiftration,  to  a  meafure  which  a  confiderable  majority  of 
its  members  individually  deprecated  ;  and  which  had  before  been  fcouted 
out  of  the  Houfe.  The  Roman  Catholics,  thus  unaided  by  the  Proteftants, 
or  rather  notwithftanding  their  oppofition,  obtained  that  valuable  right, 
the  right  of  fuffrage.  The  aft  which  extended  to  them  this  right,  viz. 
33  G.  III.  c.  21.  alfo  exempted  them  from  penalties  for  educating  their 
children  in  the  popifh  religion  :  and  enabled  them  to  hold  all  places, 
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civil  and   military,  except  a  few  of  the  more  elevated   and  confidential 

ones. 

The  conduct  of  government,  on  this  occafion,  was  evidently  calcu- 
lated to'  infufe  additional  confidence  into  the  Roman  Catholics  j  to  alienate 
them  from  their  Proteflant  reprefentatives  ;  and  to  fink  the  Parliament 
dill  lower  in  the  efteem  of  the  nation.     The  Proteftants,  out  of  doors, 
had  found,  in  1779  and  1780,  that  little  national  benefit  could  be  obtain- 
ed from  Parliament  unlefs   recourfe  was  had  to  intimidation  ;  and  the 
Roman  Catholics,  in  1793,  found  that  no  relief  would  be  extended  to 
them,  unlefs  through  the  interference  of  the  minifler.     The  important 
civil  right  which  they  were  now  enabled  to  exercife,  and  which,  as  we 
have  already  feen,    the  more  patriotic,  liberal,    and   prudent   of  their 
Proteflant  countrymen  were  folicitous  to  procure  for  them  ;  but  which 
government  feafonably  granted  as  a  boon,  to  direct  their  gratitude  to 
another  quarter,  placed  them  necefiarily  in  fuch  a  fituation,  in  the  com- 
munity, as  rendered  the  withholding  of  the  remaining  benefits  of  the 
conflitution  from  them,  tantamount  to  a  grievance. 

"  It  is  vain  to  imagine,"  faid  Mr.  Fofler,  when  oppofing  the  bill  alluded 
to,  that  admiffion  to  the  elective  franchife  does  not  draw  with  it  the 
right  of  reprefentation,  it  will  follow,  whether  you  chufe  it  or  not  ; 
for  upon  what  grounds  can  you  fay  that  men  are  fit  to  be  electors,  and 
unfit  to  be  elected  ?" 

To  raife  the  expectations  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ftill  higher,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  turn  the  minds  of  the  Proteftants,  by  dint  of  alarm,  from  thofe 
projects  of  political  improvement  which  they  ftill  very  generally  continued 
to  cherifh,  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was  fent  from  England.,  as  chief  governor, 
with  difcretionary  power  in  refpect  of  the  further  claims  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholics  j  and  their  advocate,  Mr.  Grattan,  was  chofen  as  his 
fecretary  *. 

From  the  moment,  however,  that  his  Excellency  became  imprefled  with 
the  urgency  of  ufing  the  difcretionary  power  with  which  he  confidered 
himfelf  inverted,  his  recal  feems  to  have  been  refolved  on.  Earl  Camden 
was  forthwith  appointed  to  fucceed  him.  And  thofe  public  men,  who  had 
given  the  ftrongeft  proofs  of  hoftility  to  the  Roman  Catholic  claims,  were 

*  See  the  noble  Lord's  letters  to  the  Earl  of  Carlifle. 
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invited  to  aflifl  in  the  government  of  Ireland.  The  Proteftant  party,  con- 
fifling  of  thofe  who ,  on  mere  principles  of  faction,  were  adverfe  to  the 
elevation  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  and  of  thofe  who  had  been  alienated 
from  them  by  mifconceptions  and  mifconftructions  of  recent  events, 
now  became  triumphant  :  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  their  turn, 
were  plunged  into  a  ftate  of  defpair,  fimilar  to  that  from  which  the 
Proteftant  party  had  juft  been  refcued. 

If  the  Prefbyterians  of  Scotland,  the  Prefbyterians  of  Ireland,  or  even 
thofe  of  England  had  been  encouraged  and  difappointed  as  the  Roman 
Catholics  of  Ireland  were,  the  event  would  probably  have  foon  been 
followed  by  ferious  disturbances.  If  the  expectations  of  the  Proteftants 
of  Ireland,  when  in  purfuit  of  legiflative  independence,  had  been  thus 
promptly  blafted,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  fyftematic  rebel- 
lion would  have  enfued. 

The  leading  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  on  -the  occafion  in  queftion, 
though  highly  irritated,  forebore  to  outrage  the  principles  of  loyalty 
and  prudence.  The  affecting  reprefentations,  indeed,  of  the  emigrant 
clergy  of  France,  had  occafioned  a  very  ftrong,  and  a  very  general  ab- 
horrence of  Jacobinical  principles,  among  the  clergy  and  laity  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  in  Ireland :  and  the  latter  could  fcarcely 
hope  to  intimidate  government  into  a  compliance  with  their  wifhes,  with- 
out uniting  with  thofe  by  whom  thefe  principles  had  been,  or  were  like- 
ly to  be  adopted. 

This  equipoife,  this  alternate  elevation  and  depreflion  of  parties,  this 
debilitating  ftate  of  mutual  jealoufy,  repulfion  and  dread,  feemed  to  pre- 
fent  an  unprecedentedly  favourable  opportunity  for  introducing  with  effect, 
the  long  meditated  meafure  of  legiflative  union.  The  arguments  and 
confiderations  which  were  fubfequently  urged  in  its  behalf,  had 
as  much  intrinfic  cogency  then,  as  at  any  other  period  :  and  happy 
would  it  have  been  for  Ireland,  and  perhaps  for  the  empire.,  had 
it  been  carried  into  effect,  before  blood  was  fhed,  wealth  wafled, 
and  religi©us  rancour  invigorated.  But  it  appears  to  have  been 
deemed  premature  and  imprudent  even  to  mention  that  meafure,  fo 
long  as  there  exifted  any  reafonable  doubt  of  its  fuccefs.  Befides,  the 
then  afpect  of  the  circumftances  of  Ireland  was  fuch  as  to  create 
an  expectation,  that  a  peculiarly  propitious  conjuncture  would  foon  occur. 
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Rebellion  of  1798. 

THE  Roman  Catholics  had  now  become  univerfally  difcontented,  and 
very  generally  alienated  from  the  government,  or  exafperated  againft  it. 
The  advocates  for  parliamentary  reform,  though  greatly  diminimed  in 
number,  were,  if  poflible,  ftill  more  zealous  than  they  had  been.  Repub- 
lican principles,  analogous  to  thofe  which  were  operating  in  France,  were 
cherifhed  by  the  Diflenters  in  the  north.  The  preflure  of  tithes,  and 
exactions  of  thofe  who  levied  them,  were  as  grievous  as  ever.  And  there 
exifted  a  fecret,  well  organifed,  and  active  fociety,  that  of  the  United 
Irifhmen,  the  real  objects  whereof  were  to  feparate  Ireland  from  Eng- 
land ;  to  eftablim  a  republican  government  in  the  former ;  and  to  abolifh 
utterly,  not  only  every  difqualification  on  account  of  religion,  but  likewife 
all  church  eftablimments.  The  feeds  of  rebellion  were  every  where  fown  j 
and  the  means  of  bringing  it  to  maturity  were  now  in  full  operation. 

This  fociety,  which  may  be  traced  back  to  the  year  1784,  appears 
to  have  been  fyflematically  inftituted  in  the  year  1791.  It  confifled,  in  its 
incipient  flate,  chiefly  of  thofe  who,  at  the  aggregate  meeting  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Dublin,  in  the  former  year,  and  at  feveral  of  the  meetings  in  the 
north,  efpecially  in  Belfaft,  were  ftrenuous  in  behalf  of  extending  to  the 
Roman  Catholics  that  right  which  government  enabled  them  to  exercife 
in  1793.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  originally  actuated  by  rebel- 
lious motives,  whatever  may  have  been  thofe  of  fome  of  the  individuals 
who  compofed  it  ;  but  fimply  by  an  ardent  defire  to  improve  the  political 
condition  of  Ireland,,  by  a  reformation  of  parliament,  and  admiffion  of  the 
Roman  Catholics  to  all  the  benefits  of  the  constitution.  Even  after  it 
had  aflumed  a  confiftent  form,  there  is  reafon  to  infer,  from  its  having  had 
no  connection  with  the  Defenders,  that  the  overthrow  of  all  exifling  efta- 
blifhments  was  not  the  prevailing  object  of  its  members.  It  foon  however 
embraced,  and  fell  under  the  direction  of  the  treacherous  agents  of  France. 
Its  endeavours  were  thenceforward  fecretly  and  feduloufly  directed  tq 

concen- 
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concentrate  the  paflions  and  energies  of  the  diflatisfied  and  difaffedted  of 
all  defcriptions.  And  with  this  view,  its  active  miffionaries  artfully 
fhaped  their  feductive  language  to  the  prejudices,  propenfities,  and  griev- 
ances which  they  found  to  prevail  with  different  individuals,  and  in  dif- 
ferent quarters.  It  was  very  generally  avoided  by  the  higher  orders  ;  and 
univerfally  fo,  by  the  moderate  and  reflecting  men  of  both  religions,  who 
wifely  deprecated  the  pervafion  of  French  Jacobinical  principles  through 
Ireland.  But  it  was  foon  joined  by  multitudes  of  the  lower  orders  of 
Proteftant  diffenters  and  Roman  Catholics  ;  fo  that  its  leading  members, 
in  the  year  1798,  found  themfelves  at  the  head  of  nearly  300,000  men, 
ready  to  attempt  the  overthrow  of  the  goverment.  They  (till  continued, 
however,  to  exert  their  utmoft  activity  in  increafmg  the  number,  and 
perfecting  the  organization  of  the  rebellious  ;  prudently  endeavouring  to 
poflpone  the  day  of  trial,  until  the  arrival  of  expected  fuccours  from 
France. 

Under  thefe  circumftances  it,  at  length,  became  extremely  difficult  to 
prevent  a  rebellion.  But  it  may  fairly  be  queflioned,  whether  this 
combination  of  circumftances  might  not  have  been  feafonably  prevented 
or  countervailed. 

To  affirm  that  the  government  of  Ireland  facilitated  the  growth  of  rebel- 
lion, for  the  purpofe  of  effecting  the  union,  would  be  to  hold  language 
not  perhaps  fufficiently  warranted  by  facts.  But  to  affirm  that  the  rebel- 
lion was  kept  ali^e  for  that  purpofe,  feems  perfectly  warrantable. — The 
charge  was  boldly  made,  in  the  writer's  hearing,  during  one  of  the  debates 
on  the  union,  by  an  honourable  gentleman  who  held  a  profitable  place 
under  the  crown  *.  — And  to  affirm,  that  that  meafure  never  would  have 
been  carried  into  effect,  without  the  occurrence  of  a  rebellion,  fimilar,  in 
refpect  of  its  attendant  and  previous  circumftances,  to  that  of  1798,  is 
to  advance  what  nineteen  in  twenty  men  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
political  fentiments  of  the  Irifh  people,  at  that  time,  will  feel  little  difficulty 
in  aflenting  to. 

The  explofion,  which  was  now  expected  by  all,  was  fortunately  acce- 
lerated by  government  ;  perhaps  under  an  apprehenfion  of  its  becoming 

*  Many  loyal  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  Cork  are  prepared  to  affirm  that  notorious 
rebels,  men  who  belonged  to  a  committee  of  aflafiination}  were  liberated  without  profecu- 
tion,  and  fuffered  to  remain  at  large. 

formi- 
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formidably  extenfive,  if  longer  delayed.  But  however  fortunate  this  ftep, 
with  reference  to  the  prefervation  of  the  exifting  eftablifhments,  the  precipi- 
tate, rigorous,  and  indeed  cruel  expedients  which  wererefortedto,  in  order  to 
hurry  the  rebellious  prematurely  into  action,  can  never  be  fufficiently  de- 
plored ;  inafmuch  as  they  ferved  to  occafion,  or  fanction  thofe  ferocious 
retaliations,  on  the  part  of  the  rebels,  which  have  call  an  almofl  inde- 
lible ftain  on  the  Irifh  character  :  and  can  fcarcely  be  recollected,  by 
the  kindred  or  friends  of  the  fufferers,  without  the  ftrongeft  fenfations  of 
abhorrence,  and  a  total  alienation  from  thofe  whom  it  might  be  their 
duty  and  intereft  to  protect  and  conciliate. 

A  rebellion,  in  confequence,  broke  out  :  and  was  attended,  during  the 
fhort  time  it  lafted,  with  all  the  ferocity  of  former  rebellions  ;  and  with 
thofe  atrocious  violations  of  the  different  relationlhips  of  focial  life  which 
characterifed  the  progrefs  of  jacobinifm  in  France. 

The  flate  of  high  diffatisfaction,  amounting,  for  the  moft  part,  to  dif- 
affection,  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  were,  or  were  naturally  fuppofed 
to  be,  at  the  time  when  the  rebellion  broke  out,  in  confequence  of  the 
cruel  jdifappointment  of  their  juft  and  fang uine  expectations,  the  abrupt 
difmiffal  of  their  friends  from  power,  and  the  confidence  which  govern- 
ment repofed  exclufively  in  their  moft  determined  adverfaries ;  thofe  fuf- 
picions  of  their  ultimate  defigns,  which  the  Proteftants  had  recently  been 
taught  to  entertain  ;  and  the  violence  with  which  the  rebellion  raged  in 
feveral  of  the  counties,  where  the  Roman  Catholics  are  much  more  nume- 
rous than  the  Proteftants  ;  together  with  the  horrid  barbarities  practifed  on 
the  latter,  in  thefe  counties,  by  an  infuriate  rabble,  occafionally  headed 
or  goaded  forward  by  a  few  reprobate  priefts,  whom  their  fuperiours  had 
cenfured  or  filenced,  fufficiently  facilitated  the  currency  of  an  opinion, 
that  the  rebellion  was  the  work  of  the  Roman  Catholics:  an  opinion  which, 
doubtlefs  with  a  view  to  the  accomplifhment  of  the  union,  by  means  of  a 
<liffemination  and  invigoration  of  principles  of  diftruft  and  divilion,  it 
feems  to  have  been  thought  expedient  to  propagate  j  and  which,  accord- 
ingly, was  induftrioufly  propagated,  very  generally  received,  and  ftill 
continues,  with  all  its  mifchievous  effects,  to  prevail  ;  although  fufficient 
facts  are  not  wanting  to  prove  it  utterly  erroneous.  In  truth,  if  a 
Roman  Catholic  writer  were  difpofed  to  detract  from  the  loyalty  of  the 

Pro- 
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Proteftants,  on  this  and  other  occafions,  he  might  perhaps  find,  in  the 
annals  of  the  laft  five-and-thirty  years,  as  fit  materials  for  his  purpofe, 
as  a  Proteflant  writer  could  find  for  the  purpofe  of  finking  his  Roman 
Catholic  countrymen  in  the  efteem  of  the  loyal.  Thofe  difturbers  of  the 
public  peace,  denominated  Hearts  of  Oak  and  Hearts  of  Steel r,  were,  for 
the  moft  part,  Proteftant  diflenters.  The  difturbances  in  the  fouth  of  Ire- 
land, in  1785,  were  fomented  chiefly  by  Proteftants  of  the  church  of 
England.  And  as  for  the  rebellion  in  queftion,  notwithftanding  the 
multitude  of  Roman  Catholics  who  engaged  in  it,  and  the  barbarous 
outrages  they  committed,  it  may  as  fairly  be  called  a  Proteftant  rebellion, 
as  a  regiment  is  called  a  Proteftant  regiment,  in  which  all  the  officers, 
and  a  confiderable  part  of  the  privates,  are  of  that  religion. 

In  the  initiative  department,  the  executive  department,  the  military 
department,  the  diplomatic  department,  and  in  the  commiffariat  de- 
partment of  the  rebels,  the  principal  perfons  were,  for  the  moft  part, 
Proteftants.  We  find  among  them,  the  names  of  Rowan,  Jackfon, 
Tandy,  Emmit,  Bond,  Nielfon,  O' Conner,  M'Nevin,  Sheares,  Tone, 
Edward  Fitzgerald,  RuiTel,  Harvey,  Lewins,  Crofbie,  and  Grogan : 
all  of  whom  were  more  or  lefs  prominent  perfons,  and  all  of  whom  were 
either  Proteftants  or  Prefbyterians,  with  the  fingle  exception  of  Dr, 
M'Nevin,  who  declared  before  Parliament,  and  was  known  to  fpeak  truth 
on  the  occafion,  that  the  intention  of  the  rebels  was  to  abolifh  all  church 
eftablifhments ;  and  that  he  would  as  foon  eftablifh  the  Mahometan,  as  the 
Roman  neligion. 

The  gentlemen  who  were  moft  confpicuous,  or  vehement  at  the  different 
Roman  Catholic  meetings,  fuch  as  MeiTrs.  Burn,  Braughall,  M'Donnell, 
Ryan,  Sweetman,  Geoghegan,  Hamill,  Warren,  Keogh,  Ball,  M'Gwire, 
and  Dr.  M'Nevin,  were  not,  with  the  exception  of  the  laft,  as  far  as 
the  writer's  knowledge  reaches,  implicated  in  the  rebellion.  Had  they 
been  fo,  they  probably  would  have  accompanied  fome  of  the  before-men- 
tioned gentlemen  to  the  gallows,  or  to  a  diftant  country  ;  as  the  vigilant 
eyes  of  thofe,  who  entertained  the  ftrongeft  doubts  of  Roman  Catholic 
loyalty,  were  perpetually  directed  towards  them ;  and  fufpicion  alone  was 
faid  to  have  proved  fatal  to  many,  during  the  height  of  the  conteft. 

By  a  return,  found  among  the  papers  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald,  it  ap- 
peared that  there  were,  in  February  1798,  279,896  armed  rebels,  whofe 

'*  M  M  4  pecu- 
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pecuniary  preparations,  by  the  way,  for  carrying  on  the  war,  did  not  ex* 
ceed  1,485!,  45.  pd.  Of  thefe,  110,990  were  in  the  province  of  Ulfter, 
where  the  Proteftants  are  infinitely  more  numerous  than  in  the  other 
provinces ;  and .  in  one  county  of  which  ( Antrim) >  as  the  writer  was 
informed  by  an  officer  in  that  county  militia,  the  Roman  Catholics,  on 
account  of  their  fuperiour  loyalty,  were  preferred,  as  militia  fubftitutes, 
before  the  Prefbyterians.  In  fact,  it  was  among  the  latter,  almoft  exclu- 
fively,  that  a  rebellious  fpirit  prevailed.  Of  the  remaining  168,906 
armed  rebels,  it  feems  extremely  probable,  that  at  leaft  8,906  were  not 
Roman  Catholics  j  and  if  fo,  there  probably  was  not  more  than  about 
one-fifth  of  the  Roman  Catholics  able  to  bear  arms,  actively  engaged  in 
the  rebellion ;  while  there  was  one-half  of  the  Proteftants,  able  to 
bear  arms,  concerned  therein :  admitting  that  the  rebels,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulfter,  were  almoft  exclufively  Proteftant  diflenters ;  which 
feems  very  likely,  as  the  rebellion  broke  out  in  the  moft  Proteftant 
part  of  that  province.  At  the  battles  of  Saintfield  and  Ballinahinch, 
the  rebels,  it  is  believed,  were  Prateftants  to  a  man.  It  does  not  ap« 
pear  that  there  was  a  fmgle  Roman  Catholic  organized,  or  prepared 
for  the  rebellion  in  the  year  1797,  except  in  the  counties  of  :Kildare  and 
Weftmeath,  and  the  City  of  Dublin:  in  the  latter  of  which>>  by  the 
way,  the  whole  number  of  rebels  who  furrendered  their  arms,  after 
the  extinction  of  the  rebellion,  and  when  it  became  both  ufelefs  ancj 
dangerous  to  retain  them,  was  only.  1,064*.  To  thefe  facts,  it  may 
be  added,  that  Roman  Catholic  bifhops  exerted  their  talents,  and  in- 
fluence in  behalf  of  the  government;  that  Roman  Catholic  Priefts 
effectually  affifted  His  Majefty's  commanding  officers  at  the  rifk  of  their 
lives ;  that  Roman  Catholic  yeomen,  in  corps  commanded  by  zealous 
Proteftants,  and  in  corps  commanded  by  Roman,  Catholic  noblemen 
and  gentlemen,  fought  the  rebels  with  the  utmoft  alacrity  and  effect ; 

*  Several  months  after  this  work  was  prepared  for  prefs,  Mr.  Parnell's  faithful  hiflory 
of  the  penal  jaws  fell  into  the  writer's  hands.  The  writer  has  not  the  honour  of  being  ac- 
quainted with  that  gentleman  ;  nor  has  ever  had  even  an  indirect  communication  with  hirri, 
and  yet  the  hifloric  fketch  given  in  this  work,  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  Roman  Catholics, 
coincides  almoll  as  perfectly  with  Mr.  Parnell's  hiflory,  as  if  both  were  written  in  concert? 
a.qircumftance  which  may  fairly  be  confidered  as  tending  to  confirm  the  veracity  of  either. 
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that  feveral  of  thofe  regiments  of  militia,  which  were  com-- 
pofed  chiefly  of  Roman  Catholics,  diftinguimed  themfelves  againfl  the 
rebels*;  while  Proteflants  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders  were  in  arms 
againfl:  the  crown. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  fa&s,  the  rebellion,  becaufe,  in  its  progrefs,  it 
raged  among  the  rabble  in  Roman  Catholic  diftricts,  was  boldly  pro-- 
nounced  a  popifh  rebellion,  by  thofe  who  were  anxious  to  have  it  thought 
fo  ;  and  implicitly  believed  to  be  fuch  by  the  prejudiced  and  unthinking 
dupes  of  the  day  ;  and  by  thofe  who  were  unfortunately  deceived  by  the 
attrocities  committed  within  the  fpheres  of  their  knowledge. 

Had  it,  in  reality,  been  a  Roman  Catholic  rebellion,  the  extenfive 
counties  of  Cork,  Galway,  Kerry,  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Clare, 
which  contain  upwards  of  fix  millions  of  acres,  or  near  one-third  of  the 
area  of  Ireland ;  and  in  which  the  Roman  Catholics  are  to  the  Proteftants 
as  at  leaft  20  to  i,  upon  the  whole,  would  certainly  not  have  remained  fo 
tranquil  as  they  did  ;  nor  have  been  fo  backward  as  to  admit  of  the  military 
force  being  drawn  from  any  of  them  to  put  down  the  rebels  in  Leinfter  ; 
which  yet  was  the  cafe.  On  the  contrary,  the  rebellion  would  probably 
have  raged,  with  the  greateft  violence,  in  thefe  counties  :  fome  of  them, 
as  Kerry  and  Galway,  for  inilance,  by  the  remotenefs  of  feveral  of  their 
diftri&s  from  garrifon  towns,  affording  fafe  places  for  rebels  to  be  trained 
to  the  ufe  of  arms  j  and,  by  their  mountainous  nature,  prefenting  the  moft 
favourable  theatres  for  the  defultory  and  irregular  warfare  of  rebels  :  and 
where  they  probably  would  have  completely  baffled  forne  of  thofe  luxurious 
or  foppifh  generals,  who  are  too  frequently  found  upon  the  crowded  flaff, 
and  whofe  ignorance,  incapacity,  ina&ivity,  and  felf-fufficiency,  threaten 
to  render  Britilh  and  Irifh  valour  of  little  avail  t«  The  King's  troops  are 
not  always  led  to  battle  by  a  Stewart,  a  Moore,  a  Spencer,  a  Wellefley  J, 
or  a  Beresford  who  appears,  to  the  writer,  to  poflefs  every  quality 

*  In  the  North  Cork  regiment  of  militia,  of  which  the  writer  was  major,  about  two  years  be- 
fore the  rebellion,  the  Roman  Catholics  were  to  the  Proteftants,  as  about  two  to  one.  This 
regiment  loft  about  one-third  of  its  number,  or  about  200  men  during  the  rebellion  ;  and  as 
the  writer  has  fince  been  credibly  informed,  was  never,  in  the  leaft  degree,  difgraced, 
either  by  rebellious  or  mutinous  pra&ices  or  principles. 

t  It  was  long  after  the  rebellion,  that  the  mountains  of  Wicklow  were  cleared  of  the 
banditti  who  infefted  them. 

^  Notwithstanding  the  convention  of  Cintra. 

N  N  which 
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which  the  Irifh  foldier,  at  leaft,  could  wifti  to  fee  affembled  in  the  character 
of  his  general ;  and  under  whofe  command,  Irimmen  will  probably  never 
difappoint  the  fanguine  expectations  of  their  King  and  country. 

The  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  have,  for  many  years  paft,  been  a  dif- 
united  people:  and  there  probably  will  never  be  a  general  coalefcence 
among  them,  fo  long  as  there  mall  exift  a  becoming  and  laudable  difpo- 
fition,  on  the  part  of  government,  to  gratify  deferving  individuals  of  that 
religion ;  and  to  conciliate  the  body  at  large,  by  fteadily  and  uniformly 
reftraining  and  difcountenancing  all  unneceffary  rigour,  and  every  fort  of 
injuftice,  partiality,  or  illiberality  in  the  exercife  of  the  different  functions 
of  the  magiftracy,  and  by  holding  forth  due  and  effective  encouragement 
to  that  fpirit  of  induftry  which  evidently  gains  ftrength  and  grows  more  pre- 
valent among  them.  But  mould  the  principles  of  union  be  ever  generally 
propagated,  among  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  by  the  joint  and  con- 
tinued agency  of  neglect,  partiality,  diftruft,  provocation  and  indifference 
with  regard  to  thofe  purfuits  which  incline  them  to  peace ;  and  mould  they, 
in  a  ftate  of  union,  be  driven  to  raife  the  ftandard  of  rebellion,  by  fome 
projecting,  headftrong,  and  inconfiderate  minifter,  thofe  who  ignorantly  or 
defignedly  under-rate  their  actual  importance,  in  the  political  Ccale  of  the 
empire,  will  affuredly  find  them  ten  thoufand  times  more  formidable  rebels 
than  the  rebels  of  1 798. 

The  complete  fuppreflion  of  this  ftiort  rebellion,  appears  to  have  ulti- 
mately induced  the  neceflity  of  employing  more  than  130,000  foldiers,  of 
different  defcriptions,  including  upwards  of  16,621  belonging  to  the  do- 
meftic  indifpofable  force  of  England  *.  The  expenfes  of  the  military  eftab- 
limment,  which  amounted  to  no  more  than  1,891,967!.  in  the  year  ended 
in  1797,  after  four  years  of  war,  were  raifed,  by  it,  to  4,965,122!.  in  the 
year  ended  25th  of  March  1800.  The  net  funded  debt  of  Ireland,  which 
in  the  former  year,  amounted  only  to  6,025,426!.,  was  augmented  to 
25,662,640!.!  in  the  latter.  The  deftruction  of  private  property,  which  ac- 
companied it,  was  very  confiderable ;  the  claims  of  the  fuffering  loyalifts 

*  See  Table  marked  XV.  in  the  Appendix. 

•j-  The  regiments  of  Englifh  militia  employed  in  Ireland  were,  the  Bedford,  817  men, 
Worcefter  1,159,  N.  Gloucefter  1,169,  ^-  Bucks  1,634  S.  Devon  1,158,  Dorfet  1,126, 
S.  Lincoln  1,047,  Leicefter  1,443,  Kent  1,278,  Hertford  1,275,  W.  Suffolk  1,358,  Firft 
Lancashire  1,280,  Warwick  1,877,  befides  one  of  the  York  mire  regiments  and  one  or  two 
regiments  of  the  Welch  militia,  the  returns  whereof  the  writer  has  notfeen. 

having 
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having  amounted  to  823,517!.  It  checked  the  growth  of  manufactures 
in  Ireland ;  prudent  or  timid  men  being  difcouraged  by  it  from  engaging 
in  thofe  purfuits  which  required  the  employment  of  confiderable  capitals. 
The  demands  of  the  numerous  army,  flationed  in  Ireland,  conduced,  no 
doubt,  to  increafe  the  profits  of  tillage;  and  thereby  to  compenfate  for  the 
repreffion  of  manufactures.  But  it  is  a  fact,  fufficiently  well  known,  that 
a  vaft  number  of  farmers  hoarded  up  their  increafed  gains,  deterred,  by 
the  threatening  afpect  of  the  times,  from  employing  them  in  improving 
their  land,  and  thus  increafing  their  wealth,  and  eventually  that  of  the 
nation  *. 

The  rebellion  certainly  increafed  the  number  of  abfentees  very  con- 
fiderably;  and  confequently  augmented  the  burden  of  taxes  on  the  refident 
inhabitants  of  Ireland.  It  occafioned  the  expenditure  of  a  van:  fum  of 
public  money,  in  criminal  profecutions,  which  might  have  been  employed, 
with  the  greateft  benefit,  in  encouraging  a  fpirit  of  induflry.  In  the  year 
ended  25th  March  1795,  the  charge,  for  that  purpofe,  was  12,000!.:  but, 
fubfequently  to  the  rebellion,  it  has  annually  been  25,000!.!  The  re- 
bellion, likewife,  fanctioned  laws  inconfiftent  with  the  liberty  of  the  fub- 
jecl,  and  the  fpirit  of  the  conftitution.  Indeed  the  people  of  Ireland  may 
be  faid  to  have  been  debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  their  political  birth- 
rights ever  fince  that  event ;  and  to  have  been  expofed  to,  what,  it  mufl 
be  owned,  they  did  not  often  feel,  the  rigours  of  military  defpotifm.  Final- 
ly, the  rebellion  effectually  prepared  the  way  for  a  difadvantageous  and 
inequitable  legiflative  union  with  Britain :  a  meafure  which  could  never 
have  been  accomplifhed  without  it;  and  which  many  of  the  fupporters  of 
that  meafure  now  lament. 

*  The  effe&s  of  thefe  increafed  gains,  mould  tranquillity  prevail  in  Ireland,  will  foon  be 
vifible  on  the  face  of  the  country.  Already  the  farmers,  in  fome  diftri&s,  have  begun  to 
build  ftone  and  flate  houfes  in  lieu  of  their  mud-wall  thatched  cabins,  the  facility  of  burning 
which,  by  night,  without  detection,  expofed  them  to  the  vengeance  of  the  rebels,  in  the 
event  of  their  declining  to  join  them  ;  and  which,  therefore,  is  faid,  and  with  an  appear- 
ance of  truth,  to  have  induced  many  of  them  to  do  fo. 

f  See  Number  XXXI.  in  the  Appendix. 
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SECTION  IV. 
Ltgi/lative  Union  of  Britain  and  Ireland. 

THE  circumftances  of  Ireland,  immediately  fubfequent  to  the  rebellions, 
prefented  a  fingularly  favourable  opportunity  far  carrying  into  effect 
the  long  meditated  meafure  of  union.  In  truth  a  more  aufpicious  con- 
juncture could  not  occur.  And  that  which  was  then  prefent  was  not  like- 
ly to  continue.  Accordingly  no  time  was  loft  in  bringing  it  forward. 
Had  it  not  been  brought  under  difcuflion  before  the  embers  of  rebellion 
were  completely  extinguifhed,  and  before  thofe  crazing  paffions  and  pre- 
judices, which  were  neceflarily  excited  or  revived  by  that  event,  had  be- 
gun to  fubfide ;  had  it  been  deferred  for  one  year  longer  j  or  had  admini* 
ftration  omitted,  or  failed  to  imprefs,  feparately,  the  Proteftants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  then  infidioufly  alienated  from  each  other,  with  a  belief  that 
that  meafure  was  the  only  mean  whereby  their  refpective  objects  could  be 
attained,  the  execution  of  it  would  certainly  have  been  found  impractica- 
ble. Even  under  the  then  exifling  circumftances  of  Ireland,  when  the 
life,  property  or  power  of  almoft  every  man  feemed,  in  a  greater  or  lefs 
degree,  threatened  with  danger,  from  fome  quarter  or  other  —  when  every 
man  was  difpofed  to  grafp  at  almoft  any  expedient  that  appeared  to  pro- 
mifefafety  —  when  there  was  an  army  in  the  country  competent  to  reduce 
to  any  terms  the  difunitedlrifh  —  when  the  diffatisfaction  of  one  party,  with 
regard  to  the  meafure  in  qu^ftion,  feemed  calculated  to  infure  the  concur- 
rence of  the  other  therein  —  even  in  the  midft  of  thefe  difficult  and  em- 
barrafling  circumftances,  petitions  from  the  freeholders  of  26  counties, 
out  of  the  32,  were  prefented  againft  the  union,  in  February  1800;  ac- 
companied by  petitions  of  the  freemen,  electors,  merchants,  &c.  of  ten 
towns,  including  Dublin,  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Drogheda  and  New.- 
ry.  Thefe  petitions,  which  then  appeared  without  any  of  an  oppofite  na- 
ture, except  from  the  counties  of  Monaghan  and  Down,  from  whence  pe- 
titions againft  the  union  had  alfo  been  tranfmitted,  proved,  beyond  the 
pombility  of  doubt,  that  the  meafure  was  peculiarly  repugnant  to  the  wifhes 
of  the  people  of  Ireland. 

The 
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The  grounds,    however,    of  this   general   repugnance   were,    as   is 
ufual   on  fimilar  occafions,  extremely  different,   according   to  views  of 
different   individuals.      Some   were    violent  oppofers  of  the   union,  on 
account  of  its  utter    incompatibility   with    their   private   interefls  :  and 
by  the   exertions  of   thefe,   multitudes   were  taught  to  exclaim   againfl 
it.     Others  (till    retained    the    deep  impreflions,    with  refpect  to   Irifh 
independence,  which  were  made  in   1782.     Some  ftill  looked  forward 
to  a  reformation  of  Parliament.     And  many  were  influenced  by  a  perfua- 
fion  that  every  benefit  which  a  union  could  produce  might  be  obtained 
without  it. 

But  notwithstanding  this  general  repugnance,  the  number  of  its  real 
fupporters  in  Parliament,  and  'its  nominal  favourers  out  of  Parliament, 
was  at  length,  by  flratagem,  bribery,  intimidation  and  promifes,  fufficiently 
augmented  to  enable  the  government  to  carry  it  into  effect,  without  refort- 
ing  to  violent  and  hazardous  expedients. 

Of  thofe  who  fupported  the  union,  few  appeared  to  be  duly  impreffed 
with  the  real  expediency  of  that  meafure;  which  confifted,  rather  in  pre- 
cluding all  poffible  future  collifions  of  fuppofed  national  interefls,  efpecial- 
ly  with  regard  to  commercial  matters  ;  and  in  the  admiffion  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  to  an  equitable  participation,  with  the  Proteftants,  of  all  the  poli- 
tical benefits  of  the  conftitution,  without  endangering  the  political  power 
of  the  latter,  or  even  affording  them  the  fmalleft  ground  for  apprehenfion, 
than  in  any  other  confi derations.  And  yet  that  a  legiflative  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms,  or  fome  compact,  involving  a  limited  and  occafional  ac- 
quiefcence  of  the  legiilature  of  one  in  the  decifions  of  that  of  the  other, 
was  requifite,  to  preclude  the  hoftile  effects  which  might  very  poffibly  re- 
fult  from  thofe  accidental  collifions  j  and  that  an  incorporation  of  the  Britifh 
and  Irifh  legiflatures  was  neceffary  to  remove  thofe  groundlefs,  but  pre- 
vailing apprehenfions  which  operated  in  excluding  the  Roman  Catholics 
from  Parliament,  and  confequently  had  the  effect  of  keeping  them  in  a 
perpetual  and  dangerous  ftate  of  difcontent  and  irritation,  were  truths  by 
which,  it  might  reafonably  have  been  expected,  every  unbiaffed  man, 
after  due  reflection,  would  be  fufficiently  governed. 

In  oppofing,  or  fupporting  fuch  a  meafure,  a  man,  who  had  the  welfare 
of  his  country,  and  alfo  that  of  the  empire  at  heart,  would  naturally  have 
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been  governed  entirely  by  his  perception  of  the  benefits  or  inconvenience 
likely  to  accrue  from  the  different  articles  propofed  as  conftituent  parts 
thereof.  If  thefe  articles  did  not  appear  equally  beneficial  to  both  of  the 
contracting  countries;  if  they  were  not  ftrictly  fuited  to  the  refpective 
circumftances  of  each ;  if  they  were  not  fufceptible  of  fuch  modifications 
as  future  variations  of  thefe  circumftances  might  require;  if  they  appeared 
calculated  to  create,  or  continue  diffatisfaction  in  either  country ;  if  they 
were  not  fuch  as  to  infure  the  permanence  of  the  contract,  the  diffolution 
whereof  might  occafion  much  more  extenfive  and  ferious  mifchiefs  than 
thofe  which  the  projectors  of  it  aimed  at  precluding,  the  duty  of  every 
true  Irifh  patriot,  and  of  every  fincere  advocate  for  the  welfare  of  the 
empire,  certainly  required  him  to  oppofe  it.  On  the  contrary,  if  thefe 
articles  were  evidently  calculated  to  diffufe  future  general  fatisfaction  by 
fecuring,  under  all  changes  and  emergencies,  an  equitable  participation  of 
commercial  and  political  benefits  to  the  people  of  both  countries,  true 
patriotifm  unqueftionably  required  the  facrifice  of  that  ridiculous  na- 
tional pride  which  was  to  be  outraged  by  a  furrender  of  legislative  inde- 
pendence. 

Inftead  of  patiently  and  prudently  difcuffing  the  propofed  contract,  with 
reference  to  its  conftituent  ftipulations,  which  pofitively  was  the  only  me- 
thod whereby  its  real  eligibility  could  be  afcertained  ;  the  Irifh  Houfe  of 
Commons  prepofteroufly  entered,  in  the  firft  ftage  of  the  bufinefs,  into 
violent  and  declamatory  debates  on  the  meafure  in  the  abftract  ;  and  fuf- 
fered  themfelves  to  be  governed  more  by  national  pride,  individual  intereft, 
and  fpeculative  political  notions,  than  by  confiderations  of  national  benefit. 
The  confequence  of  which  was,  that  the  minifter,  having  obtained  a  ma- 
jority in  favour  of  the  meafure,  in  the  abftract,  found  it  eventually,  an 
eafy  matter  to  fecure  a  fufficient  concurrence  in  its  feveral  articles  :  for 
thofe  who  had  been  fwayed  to  fupport  it  at  large,  and  had  pledged  them- 
felves to  do  fo,  would  have  been  guilty  of  unufual  tergiverfation  by  refift- 
ing  it  in  detail.  Had  the  affent  of  Parliament  been  fufpended,  until  the 
different  articles  of  the  contract  were  thoroughly  inveftigated,  in  all  their 
bearings  and  effects  ;  had  each  article  been  made  the  fubject  of  a  feparate 
debate ;  it  is  not  unreafonable  to  fuppofe  that  the  union  might  have  been 
rendered  much  more  advantageous  to  Ireland ;  and,  in  the  end,  more 
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beneficial  to  the  empire.  For,  fooner  than  have  his  long  meditated  and 
indeed  expedient  projed  defeated,  the  minifter  of  Britain  would  probably 
have  conceded  much  to  the  defires  of  the  Irifh  Parliament,  as  he  had  be- 
fore done  to  the  Britifh  oppofition,  in  the  cafe  of  the  commercial  propofi- 
tions.  To  the  impatience  and  precipitancy  therefore  of  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland,  which  the  minifter  ought,  in  prudence,  rather  to  have  reflrained 
fhan  encouraged,  we  mult  impute  the  defects  of  the  act  of  Union,  and 
the  probable  future  diflatisfaction  of  the  Irifh,  confequent  thereon.  Thefe 
defects,  are  certainly  neither  few  nor  inconfiderable. 

Firft,  confidently  with  the  principles  of  equity,  Britain  ought  to  have  given 
fome,  appropriate  advantages  to  Ireland,  in  compenfation  for  thofe  which 
the  latter  unqueftionably  derived  from  the  locality  of  her  Legiflature.  Se- 
condly, the  commercial  arrangement  between  the  two  countries  ought 
to  have  been  regulated  by  the  confideration,  that  much  of  the  wealth  ac- 
quired in  Ireland  would  neceffarily  flow  into  Britain,  and  remain  there  ; 
while  noneof  that  acquired  by  the  latter  would  finally  be  fixed  in  the  former. 
Thirdly,  fome  indemnification  ought  to  have  been  prepared  for  Ireland,  for 
the  increafed  preflure  of  taxes  which  me  was  about  to  experience,  in  con- 
fequence  of  an  addition  to  the  number  of  her  abfentees  :  for  it  was  evi- 
dent that  her  public  revenue  would  fuffer  a  diminution  proportionate  to 
the  private  revenue  withdrawn ;  and  consequently  that  the  burden  of 
taxes  would  be  augmented  on  that  which  remained,  and  induftry  be,  in 
proportion,  cramped  ;  while  in  Britain,  to  which  this  private  revenue  was 
deftined  to  flow,  the  contrary  effects  were  to  be  expected.  Fourthly, 
two  countries,  to  which  equal  commercial  advantages  were  intended,  but 
in  one  of  which  manufacturing  {kill,  capital,  and  induftry,  were  raifed 
to  an  unequalled  height,  and  in  the  other,  almoft  totally  wanting,  ought 
certainly  not  to  have  been  placed  on  a  level,  in  any  particular  ;  but  due 
allowances  made  to  the  latter,  until  it  had  attained  to  an  equality,  or  near- 
ly to  an  equality  with  the  former.  The  cotton  manufacture  of  Ireland, 
was,  in  a  confiderable  degree,  fairly  protected  by  the  act  of.  union  ;  yet 
the  import  of  cotton  goods  from  Britain,  can  fcarcely  be  faid  to  be  diminim- 
ed.  The  value  thereof,  as  appears  in  the  return  made  to  the  Exchange  com- 
mittee, in  1804,  on  an  average ;offeven  years  ended  in  1796,  was  99,943!.; 
and,  on  a  average  of  fev en  years  ended  in  1803,  157,007!.  On  an  ave- 
rage 
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rage  of  four  years  ended  5th  of  January  1808,  it  appears  to  have  been 
135,450!.  *  The  exportation  of  cotton  goods  makes  no  figure  in  the  Cuf- 
tom-houfe  books  of  Ireland  ;  and  yet,  as  we  may  infer  from  the  importa- 
tion of  cotton-wool  and  yarn  f,  the  manufacture  is  thriving.  Thus  Ire- 
land appears  to  have  been  benefited  without  injury  to  Britain.  Fifthly, 
there  ought  to  have  been  introduced  an  article  to  enable  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics to  exercife  that  right,  which  thofe  who  exercife  the  right  of  elec- 
tion cannot  be  debarred  from,  without  political  inconfiftency,  and  in- 
deed injuflice.  Had  Britain  and  Ireland  continued  under  diftinct  le-  - 
giflatures,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  would,  in  procefs  of  time, 
have  obtained  that  right,  as  they  did  the  right  of  election.  And  it  cer- 
tainly is  not  politic,  by  withholding  it,  to  increafe  the  number  of  thofe 
who  difrelifh  the  union  ;  and  to  perpetuate  difiatisfaction  among  a  great 
majority  of  the  Irifh  people.  Thus  much,  however,  may  be  urged  in 
excufe  of  this  defect,  that  tiie  introduction  of  the  article  in  queftion, 
after  the  fear  and  enmity  of  the  Proteftants  had  been  induftrioufly  increaf- 
ed,  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  accomplifhment  of  the  union  ;  at  leafl 
in  the  only  way  in  which  its  accomplimment  could  be  properly  fanctioned. 
Laftly,the  number  of  reprefentatives,  allotted  to  Ireland,  was  by  no  means 
proportionably  and  equitably  adjufted  to  thofe  circumftances  which  ought 
to  have  been  reforted  to,  or  which  were  reforted  to,  on  the  fubject  of  re- 
prefentation,  by  the  framers  of  the  act :  an  omiflion  on  which  it  feems  ne- 
ceflary  to  enlarge  ;  as,  in  the  event  of  its  being  remedied,  the  people  of 
Ireland  may  entertain  a  much  more  fanguine  expectation,  than  they  now 
can,  of  fuch  an  equitable  general  modification  of  the  act  of  union  as  may 
render  it  a  political  bleffing  of  fuperiour  magnitude. 

The  number  of  reprefentatives  for  Ireland,  ought  to  have  been  adjufted 
to  the  population  and  wealth  of  the  country  conjunctively  j  or  rather  more 
to  the  former  than  to  the  latter  ;  inafmuch  as  national  wealth  is  more 
likely  to  be  increafed,  under  a  good  government,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  people,  than  the  number  of  people  in  proportion  to  the 

augmentation  of  wealth. 
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*  See  table  -marked.XI.  in  the  Appendix.        f  See  table  marked  IX.  in  the  Appendix. 
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But  to  afcertain  either  the  population  or  the  wealth  of  Ireland,  or  to 
attain  a  competent  knowledge  of  them,  required  a  much  more  minute 
and  comprelienfive  invefh'gation  than  appears  to  have  taken  place. 

In  order  to  adjufh  the  number  of  reprefentatives  for  Ireland  to  her 
population,  recourfe  appears  to  have  been  had  to  the  returns  of  the  hearth 
money  collectors  in  the  year  1791  :  and  in  order  to  adjuft  that  number  to 
her  wealth,  recourfe  was  had  to  her  exports,  imports,  and  public  revenue ; 
rejecting  or  overlooking  her  rental,  which  was  at  leaftas  fit  a  criterion  as 
any  of  thefe. 

By  the  returns  of  the  hearth-money  collectors,  in  1791,  there  appeared 
to  be  701,102  houfes  in  Ireland  ;  and  from  thence  was  inferred  the  exift- 
ence  of  a  population  of  four  millions,  in  the  year  1-800.  That  population, 
compared  with  the  population  of  Britain,  as  it  appeared  after  the  accurate 
-enumeration  completed  in  1801,  when  Britain,  by  the  way,  was  found 
to  contain  more  people  than  that  country  had  generally  been  .previoufly 
Jfuppofed  to  contain,  entitled  Ireland  to  202  reprefentatives. 

By  a  return  of  the  value  of  the  exports  of  native  produce  and  manu- 
facture, agreeable  to  prices  current,  on  an  average  of  three  years  ended 
-25th  of  March  1799?  Ireland  was  found  to  have  exported  to  the  amount  of 
5,650,853!.;  and  by  a  fimilar  return,  on  an  average  of  three  years  ended 
5th  of  January  1799,  Britain  was  found  to  have  exported  to  the 
amount  0^1,272,865!.  The  number  of  reprefentatives  to  which  Irelaml 
feemed,  by  this  comparifon,  entitled,  was  100.  By  returns  of  im- 
-ports,  on  the  foregoing  averages,  Ireland  was  found  to  have  im- 
ported to  the  amount  of  5,275,063!.  ;  of  which  me  exported  to  the 
amount  of  133,522!.  ;  retaining,  for  home  confumption,  to  the  amount 
of  5,141,541  ;  and  Britain  was  found  to  have  imported  to  the  amount  of 
42,689,108,  of  which  me  exported  to  the  amount  of  1 1,865,029!.,  retain- 
ing, for  home  confumption,  to  the  amount  of  30,824,079!.  The  number 
of  reprefentatives  indicated  for  Ireland,  by  this  comparifon,  was  93. 

By  returns  of  the  net  permanent  revenues  of  both  countries,  paid  into  the 
-exchequer,  on  an  average  of  the  years  before  mentioned,  that  of  Ireland 
appeared  to  be  1,860,797!.,  and  that  of  Britain  26,349,794!.  ;  fo  that,  in 
proportion  to  public  revenue,  Ireland  could  claim  only  39  reprefentatives. 
The  number  of  reprefentatives  to  which  Ireland  appeared  entitled,  by  all 
.thefe  returns,  taken  on  an  average,  was  108.  In  allowing  her  therefore  100 

o  o  reprefentatives, 
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reprefentatives,  principles  of  equity  appeared  to  be  fufficiently  adhered  to  ; 
but,  in  reality,  it  was  far  otherwife. 

For  firft,  the  returns  of  the  hearth-money  collectors  had  always 
been  known  to  be  confiderably  under  the  truth.  The  Ihfpe&or  Ge- 
neral of  hearth-money  gave  it  as  his  decided  opinion  to  the  writer  of  thefe 
pages,  that  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  houfes  exempt  from  the  hearth- 
tax  was  returned;  confequently  the  population  contained  in  112,556 
houfes,  amounting  certainly  to  upwards  of  half-a-million,  was  overlooked*. 
Befides,  no  allowance  was  made  for  the  increafe  of  people  from  the  year 
1791  to  the  year  1800,  which  was  evidently  great.  The  direct  lofs,  oc- 
cafioned  by  the  rebellion,  certainly  did  not  exceed  20,000  fouls  ;  even  if 
the  number  of  thofe,  who  voluntarily  quitted  their  country,  be  added  to 
that  of  thofe  who  were  exiled  or  ilain.  Moreover  the  population  of  Bri- 
tain appears  to  have  been  taken  at  eleven  millions  ;  though  it  was  not 
known  to  amount  to  that  number,  till  after  the  union,  and  was 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  much  lefs  before  it.  Had  the  people  of  Ire- 
land been  carefully  enumerated,  they  pofitively  would  have  been  found 
to  exceed  four  millions  and  a  half  at  leaft  ;  and  confequently  Ireland 
might  have  claimed,  with  reference  to  her  population,  at  leaft  228  repre- 
fentatives inftead  of  202. 

Secondly,  it  was  unfair  to  take  the  exports  of  a  country,  among  whofe 
exports,  provifions  of  different  forts  held  fo  confpicuous  a  place,  as  is  the  cafe 
with  Ireland,  during  a  period  of  three  years,  when  me  had  to  fupport  an  ar- 
my unprecedentedly  great.  Had  the  value  of  the  exports  of  the  native  pro- 
duce and  manufactures  of  Ireland,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  ended  in 
1792,  and  which  amounted,  according  to  the  official  valuef>  105,061,913!., 
been  taken  and  compared  with  thofe  of  Britain  during  the  fame  period,  and 
*  which  amounted  to  15,173,202!.,  Ireland  might,  with  reference  to  exports, 
have  claimed  1 79  reprefentatives. 

Thirdly,  it  was  unfair  to  take  the  imports  of  Ireland,  during  three  years, 

*  See  the  return  at  large,,  made  to  Parliament  in  March  1792,  in  the  table  marked  XVII, 
in  the  Appendix. 

f  The  writer  has  not  feen  an  account  of  the  current  value  of  the  articles  exported^  du- 
ring this  period.  Foreign  goods  are  included  in  the  exports  of  Ireland  ;  but  their  amount 
has  always  been  extremely  trivial;  not  exceeding  150,338!.,  on  an  average  of  the  laft  five 
years,  and  not  exceeding  25,931].,  on  an  average  of  ten  years  ended  in  1782.  See  tables 
»arked  XI,  XII,  in  the  Appendix. 
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whereof  one  was  diflinguifhed  by  rebellion,  and  the  other  two  by  une- 
qualled alarm  ;  as  under  fuch  circumflances,  people  will  certainly  not 
purchafe  fo  largely,  as  during  the  prevalence  of  internal  peace  and  exemp- 
tion from  apprehenfion.  Had  the  imports  of  Ireland,  during  the  period 
ended  in  1792,  and  which  ampunted  to  4,079,906!.  been  compared  with 
thofe  of  Britain,  during  the  fame  period,  and  which  amounted  to 
13,530,532!.,  deducting  therefrom  the  foreign  articles  afterwards  ex- 
ported, Ireland  would  have  appeared  to  have  a  claim,  on  this  ground, 
to  1 68  reprefentatives. 

Fourthly,  it  was  perfectly  unjuftifiable  to  refort  to  the  net,  inflead 
of  the  grofs  revenues  of  both  countries,  the  charges  on  the  re- 
venue •  of  Ireland  having  been  much  greater  than  thofe  on  the  re- 
venue of  Britain  ;  and  the  expenfes  of  collection  infinitely  more  fo. 
The  balances  likewife  in  the  hands  of  the  collectors  of  the  Irilh  revenue, 
have  always  been,  beyond  all  comparifon,  greater,  in  proportion,  than 
thofe  in  the  hands  of  the  collectors  of  the  Britifh  revenue.  This,  even 
at  prefent,  is  the  cafe.  The  amount  of  the  former,  in  the  year  ended 
5th  of  laft  January,  was  325,231!.  75.  4|d. ;  which,  to  the  amount  of 
the  grofs  receipt  of  the  Irifh  revenue,  was  as  about  one  to  feventeen.  The 
amount  of  the  latter,  in  the  fame  year,  was  346,611!.  i8s.  2^d. ;  which, 
to  the  amount  of  the  grofs  receipt  of  the  Britifh  revenue,  was  as  about  one 
to  one  hundred  and  twenty-two.  But  to  the  revenue  of  Ireland,  whe- 
ther grofs  or  net,  it  was  mofl  unfair  to  refort ;  the  collection  of  that  re- 
venue having  been  fmgularly  defective,  as  was  well  known  *  ;  and  the 
national  debt,  demanding  an  increafe  of  revenue,  having  been  trivial  in 

the 

*  The  introduction  of  a  bill,  calculated  to  infure  a  faithful  and  economical  colle&ion  of 
the  revenue,  was  fuggefted  to  the  writer,  the  year  before  the  union,  by  the  prefent  chan- 
cellor of  the  Irifh  exchequer ;  who  kindly  promifed  his  valuable  afliftance  in  framing  it. 
The  former,  however,  expreffing  a  wifh  that  the  bufmefs  might  be  undertaken  by  a  more 
competent  perfon,  declined  it.  Some  time  afterwards  the  bill  was  introduced  by  Colonel 
Barry,  but  without  fuccefs  ;  government,  no  doubt,  perceiving  its  tendency  to  obtain  for 
Ireland  more  favourable  terms  than  thofe  which  had  been  refolved  on,  in  the  event  of  the 
queftion  of  union  being  carried. 

Among  many  other  inftances  which  might  be  adduced  to  fhew  the  expenfe  attending 
the  collection  of  the  Trim  revenue,  the  following  one,  taken  from  the  report  of  a  Com- 
mittee which  was  appointed  a  few  years  before  the  union,  is  confpicuous.  Ex- 
penfes of  the  diftrift  of  Clare  and  Ennis  221!.,  produce  141!.:  expenfes  of  the  diftricl: 
of  Ballyraine  noil.,  produce  978]. :  expenfes  of  the  diflrift  of  Baltimore  2,938!.,  pro- 
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the   year  ended  25th  of  March  1799,  in  companion  of  what  it  was  ever 
likely  to  be,  and  really  was,  even  in  the  following  year  *. 

It  appeared  by  the  evidence  of  Meffrs.  Forbes  and  Edwards,  taken  before 
the  Committee  which  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  fcarcity  of  pro- 
vifions  in  1800,  that  whifkey  illegally  made  could  be  fold  for  half  the 
price  of  legal  whifkey ;  that  public  ftills  did  more  illicit  work  than  private 
clandefline  ftills;  that  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  malt  duties,  and  not 
one  half  of  the  fpirit  duties  were  collected  :  and  their  evidences  were 
fubfequently  confirmed  by  the  report  of  the  commiflioners  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  fees,  gratuities,  &c.  of  public  offices  f.  For  it  appear- 
ed, by  that  report,  that  no  fewer  than,  4,131  unlicenfed  ftills  were 
feized  in  the  year  i8o2{.  Their  evidences  are  likewife  further  con- 
firmed by  the  recent  activity  of  the  officers  employed  in  collecting  the  fpirit 
duties.  For  in  confequence  of  that  activity,  5,704,1  c8  gallons  of  fpirits 
paid  duty  laft  year;  which  was  nearly  one  million  more  than  had  ever 
paid  duty,  in  a  year,  before;  and  nearly  two  millions  more  than 
generally  did  fo ;  although  the  confumption  of  fpirits  in  Ireland  has  been 
greatly  diminiflied  of  late,  m  confequence  of  the  great  increafe  of  the  fpirit 
duties,  and  of  a  growing  predile&icn  for  porter  among  the  lower  people. 
But  the  duties  arifing  from  malt  and  fpirits  have  long  conftituted  one  of 
the  principle  branches  of  the  Irifh  revenue.  In  the  year  ended  25th  March 
1800,  they  amounted  to  852,990!.,  forming  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole 
revenue;  and  in  the  laft  year,  they  amounted  to  1,563,7 14!,,  eonftituting 
two-fevenths  of  the  grofs  receipt  within  the  year. 

The  Irifli  national  debt,  and  the  additional  revenue  requifite  to  pay  the 
intereft  thereof,  at  the  time  of  the  union,  bore  by  no  means  the  fame  pro- 
duce 180'.  :  expenfes  of  the  diflridl  of  Newport  and  Foxford  803!.,  produce  421!.:  ex- 
penfesofthe  diftridt  of  Ding'e  2,325'.,  produce  613'.  Total  of  expenfes  7,388!.  ;• 
total  of  produce  2,333'.  ^he  expenfes  of  revenue  cruifers  and  barges  for  io>  years  to 
1794,  was  231,565!.  :  the  amount  of  feizures,  fame  time,  was  53,649!.  The  rate  at 
which  the  Trim  revenue  was  coljedied,  from  the  year  ended  the  25th  of  March  1775,  to  the 
fame  month  in  I794>  was  14'.  i8s.  nd,  per  centum. 

*  See  table  marked  XV.  in  the  Appendix. 

•J-  The  falaries  of  the  collectors,  furveyors,  comptrollers,  fearcruers,  cuftomers,  of  21  ports, 
amount  1029,424'.  The  falaries  and  fees  of  thefe  different  officers,  in  all  the  ports  of 
Ireland,  exciufive  of  Dub  in,  amount  to  105,478'.  The  falaries  of  the  officers  in  the 
revenue  department,  in  Dublin,  amount  to  47,984!.;  their  fees  10-44,987!.;  and  their, 
emoluments  to  12,786!. 

^  See  table  marked  XIV.  in  the  Appendix. 
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portion  to  the  wealth  of  Ireland,  that  the  national  debt  of  Britain  and  the 
interefl  thereof  bore  to  the  wealth  of  the  latter.  The  revenue  therefore 
of  Ireland  was,  in  this  refpect  alfo,  an  unfit  criterion  to  be  reforted  to,  in, 
fettling  the  future  number  of  her  reprefentatives. 

The  exjfling  revenues  of  both  countries,  now  that  that  of  Ireland 
is  more  faithfully  collected  than  it  was,  though  by  no  means  fo  faithfully 
as  it  ought;  and  that  its  debt  bears  a  nearer  proportion  to  that  of  Britain, 
than  at  the  time  of  the  union,  may  afford  ground  for  a  fufficiently  correct 
opinion  with  refpect  to  the  proper  number  of  reprefentatives,  claimable  by 
Ireland,  with  reference  to  her  revenue.  The  net  ordinary  revenue  of 
Britain,  in  the  laft  year,  was  38,339,152!. ;  the  net  ordinary  revenue  of  Ire- 
land, 5,896,818!.  To  adjuft  the  number  of  reprefentatives,  therefore,  of 
the  latter,  to  the  proportion  of  her  revenue  to  that  of  the  former,  the  num- 
ber mould  be  85,  inflead  of  38,  which  appeared  to  be  the  juft  proportion  at 
the  time  of  the  union. 

But  the  rentals  of  the  refpective  countries  ought  to  have  been  reforted  to, 
as  criterions  of  their  wealth,  equally  with,  or  rather  in  preference  to  their 
public  revenues,  or  any  other  criterion.  Had  this  been  the  cafe,  the  num- 
ber of  reprefentatives  claimable  by  Ireland,  with  reference  to  rental, 
would  have  been  about  186:  her  rental  then,  being  certainly  as  near  15. 
millions,  as  that  of  Britain  was  near  45. 

The  number  of  reprefentatives  for  Ireland,  then;  if  fairly  proportioned 
to  population  and  wealth,  ought  to  have  been  150,  at  the  leafl,  inflead  of 
100 ;  the  number  claimable,  with  reference  to  population,  being  228; 
with  reference  to  exports,  179;  with  reference  to  imports,  i68j  with 
reference  to  revenue,  85,  and  with  reference  to  rental,  186:  the  average 
of  all  which  is  1694. 

But  if  it  were  deemed  unbecoming  to  make  an  important  and  final  ar- 
rangement, fuchas  the  union,  upon  grounds  of  a  fpeculative  nature,  or  any 
other  than  recent  documents,  the  contrary  of  which,  however,  as  far  as 
the  population  of  Ireland  was  considered,  appeared  to  have  been  really  the 
cafe,  and  much  to  the  difadvantage  of  Ireland ;  a  door,  .at  leaft,  mould  have 
been  left  open  for  re-adjufling  the  proportion  of  reprefentatives  ;  under  a 
well  warranted  perfuafion,  that  if  the  union  produced  the  promifed  effect, 
Ireland  would  rife,  in  point  of  wealth,  at  all  events,  as  near  the  level  of 
Britain,  as  me  had  flood  before  the  war  and  rebellion. 

Even 
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Even  though  the  union  is  as  yet  far  from  having  produced  the  expected 
effect,  with  reference  to  the  increafe  of  wealth  in  Ireland,  the  number  of 
Irifh  reprefentatives,  if  proportioned  to  the  actual  comparative  exports  and 
imports  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  would  be  much  greater  than  allotted  in 
1800.  The  current  value  of  the  exports  of  the  former,  in  the  year  ended 
5th  of  lafl  January,  was  40,479,865!.;  and  that  of  thofe  of  the  latter, 
i  o,  1 1 0,3 85.  This  would  give  to  Ireland  133  reprefentatives,  inftead  of  96. 
The  official  value  of  the  goods  imported  into  Britain,  in  the  year  ended 
5th  January  1807,  was  28,840,860!.;  that  of  the  foreign  and  colonial  goods 
exported,  the  following  year,  9,395,283!.;  fo  that  the  value  of  thofe  re- 
tained for  home  confumption,  was  19,445,577.  The  official  value  of  the 
goods  imported  into  Ireland,  in  the  former  year,  was  5,605,964,  and 
that  of  the  foreign  goods  exported,  in  the  latter,  150,370!.;  leaving,  for 
home  confumption,  to  the  amount  of  5,455,594!.;  which  would  give 
Ireland  149  reprefentatives  inftead  of  89.  The  average  number  of  repre- 
fentatives, adjufted  to  the  actual  exports  and  imports  of  Ireland,  is  141 : 
the  average  number  adjufted  to  her  exports  and  imports,  in  the  three 
years  ended  in  1799,  was  92,  or  49  lefs. 

It  was  pofitively  affirmed,  and  indeed  very  generally  expected,  that,  in 
the  event  of  Ireland's  enjoying,  for  twenty  years,  that  commercial  recipro- 
city with  Britain,  which  was  fecured  by  the  act  of  union,  the  national 
wealth  of  the  former  would  approach  much  nearer  to  that  of  the  latter  than 
it  then  was.  And  accordingly  the  future  United  Parliament  was,  by  that 
act,  vefted  with  a  difcretionary  power  to  augment  the  public  contributions 
of  Ireland,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  her  exports,  imports  and  confump- 
tion of  excifeable  commodities ;  or  in  proportion  to  her  income^  as  eftimat- 
ed  by  the  produce  of  a  general  tax.  Surely  that  Parliament  ought,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  have  been  vefted  with  a  fimilar  power  to  augment  the  num- 
ber of  her  reprefentatives  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of  her  wealth. 
And  furely  if  the  circumftances  of  Ireland  experience  the  improvement 
which  was  promifed,  and  looked  to,  the  prefent  number  of  her  reprefenta- 
tives, evidently  inimitable  to  the  real  circumftances  of  the  country,  at  the 
time  of  the  union,  t:an  fcarcely  fail  to  be  warrantably  deemed  inadequate, 
unfair  and  a  grievance. 

That  her  circumftances  will  be  improved,  is  expected  and  earneftly 
jboped  by  every  reflecting  man,  who  is  felicitous  for  the  permanence  of  the 

union. 
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tinion.  In  one  important  particular,  they  certainly  will  experience  a 
change  which  will  call  for  a  larger  number  of  reprefentatives.  The  popu- 
lation of  Ireland  is  known  to  have  increafed  with  infinitely  greater  rapidity, 
lince  the  revolution,  than  that  of  Britain ;  and  there  is  every  reafon  to  pre- 
fume  that  it  will  continue  to  increafe  in  the  fame  manner ;  the  caufes  of  that 
increafe  flill  operating,  and  with  augmented  energy.  So  that  the  popula- 
tion of  Ireland  may  foon  become,  if  it  be  not  at  prefent,  half  as  great  as  that 
of  Britain;  which  would  fully  juftify  a  claim,  on  the  part  of  the  former, 
to  a  greater  number  of  reprefentatives. 

The  contracted  ftate  of  the  reprefentation  of  Ireland,  and  the  peculiar 
perfonal  circumftances  of  her  reprefentatives,  have  already  proved  difad- 
vantageous;  may  be  productive  of  injury,  and  feem  calculated  to  preclude 
many  benefits  which  me  might  enjoy. 

In  confequence  of  the  abolition  of  thofe  boroughs  which  firft  introduced 
a  Burgh,  a  Grattan  and  other  diftinguifhed  fenators  into  public  life,  the 
office  of  reprefentative  has,  for  the  moft  part,  become  confined  to  perfons 
whofe  hereditary  incomes  are  fufficient  to  fuperfede  a  neceffity,  on  their 
parts,  of  fubmitting  to  inconvenience,  or  of  qualifying  themfelves  for  the 
more  important  and  lucrative  ftations  under  the  government.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  thofe,  who  are  uninfluenced  by  a  fpirit  of  party,  feldom  dif- 
charge  their  parliamentary  duties,  unlefs  a  journey  to  London  be  fug- 
gefted  by  private  bufinefs  or  pleafure ;  and  that  thofe,  who  are  actuated 
by  party  confiderations,  do  not  diligently  attend,  in  their  places  in  Parlia- 
ment, except  on  thofe  occafions  when  adverfe  parties  are  likely  to  put 
forth  their  utmofl  flrength.  And  hence  it  happens  that  the  affairs  of  Ire- 
land, which,  towards  the  time  of  the  union,  ufually  occupied  its  Parliament 
during  one  half  of  the  year,  are  either  very  imperfectly  difcuffed  in  an 
affembly  where  few  have  any  knowledge  of  them ;  or  precipitately  decided 
on,  in  confequence  of  a  preflure  of  imperial  bufinefs,  during  the  fhort  in- 
terval of  a  full  attendance  of  Irifh  members. 

As  for  the  Britifh  reprefentatives,  fo  confcious  are  they,  generally  fpeak- 
ing,  of  their  ignorance  of  Irifh  affairs,  and  fo  little  felicitous  about  themr 
in  confequence  chiefly  of  that  ignorance,  that  they  feem  to  think  it  pecu- 
liarly irkfome  to  attend  their  dif cuffion ;  and  accordingly  thefe  affairs,  ex- 
cept fuch  as  are  of  a  prominent  party  nature,  are  generally  debated  in 
the  thinneft  houfesj  or,  indeed,  we  may  fay,  left  to  the  decifion  of  a  fmall 
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committee  of  the  former  Irifh  Houfe  of  Commons  j  perhaps  not  entirely 
free  from  the  old  propenfi  ty  to  jobbing. 

This  inattention  and  this  neglect,  on  the  part  of  the  Trim  reprefentatives, 
have  already  occafioned  much  murmuring  in  Ireland;  and  will  probably 
be  hereafter  the  fubject  of  loud  complaints. 

It  may  be  urged,  that  if  a  greater  number  of  the  clofe  boroughs  had 
been  left,  Englimmen  might  be  obtruded  on  the  people  of  Ireland;  and 
confequently,  the  number  of  their  real  reprefentatives  would  not,  in  fact, 
be  much  greater  than  it  is.  But  this  might,  and  ought  to  have  been  pro- 
vided againft,  by  a  claufe  in  the  act  of  union,  difenabling  any  perfon  to 
reprefent  an  Irifh  borough,  but  a  native  of  Ireland  ;  and  pofleffed  of  pro- 
perty to  a  certain  amount  therein.  Indeed  by  neglecting  to  infert  fuch 
a  claufe,  the  actual  number  of  the  real  reprefentatives  of  Ireland  is  re- 
duced to  about  ninety. 

To  re-enfranchife  a  large  number  of  the  disfranchifed  boroughs  would 
t>e  utterly  inadmiffible.  But  to  re-enfranchife  fome  of  them,  with  a  more 
extended  right  of  election,  thofe,  for  inftance,  which  mail  be  found  to 
contain  more  than  500  houfes  *  ;  to  enable  confiderable  towns,  fuch  as 
Carrick-on-Suir,  Birr,  Nenagh,  Skibbereen,  Cove,  and  others  which  did 
not  formerly  fend  reprefentatives  to  Parliament,  to  do  fo  hereafter  ;  and  to 
admit  two  reprefentatives  from  each  of  the  towns  which  now  fend  one, 
does  not  appear  likely  to  be  attended  with  any  inconvenience  ;  and 


*  That  endeavours  were  fuccefsfully  made,  when  the  disfranchifement  of  the  boroughs 
was  in  queftion,  to  gratify  feveral  of  their  proprietors,  who  wifhed  either  to  retain  par- 
liamentary influence,  or  to  clear  off  incmnbrances,  affecting  their  eftates,  there  feerns 
good  reafon  to  infer  from  a  comparative  view  of  feveral  of  the  boroughs  which  were 
luffered  to  remain,  and  feveral  of  thofc  which  were  disfranchifed.  Among  otliers,  thofe 
.which  follow  : 


Ennifkillen 
Portarlington 
Carrickfergus 
Dungannon 


•f  containing,  as 
|  appears  by  the 
returns  of  the 


Houfes.  Houfes, 


Navan        containing  608 
Mullingar         -  642 

Longford     -       -        588 
Tuam  -  560 


Total  1,450  Total  2,398 

would 
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would  give  Ireland,  what  fhe  certainly  does  not  now  enjoy,  the  bene- 
fit of  an  adequate  reprefentation. 

The  condition  of  Ireland,  with  refpect  to  internal  quietude,  and  the 
bleflings  of  the  Britifh  conftitution,  the  maintenance  of  the  former  of  which, 
and  the  enjoyment  of  the  latter,  were  principal  objects  with  many  who  con- 
fented  to  the  minifler's  project,  does  not  appear  to  be  much  improved 
by  the  union.  Although  Ireland  has  been  comparatively  freed  from  par- 
liamentary agitators,  who,  by  the  way,  never  did  half  fo  much  mifchief 
as  the  agitators  out  of  doors,  but  who  were  defignedly  denounced  as  the 
only,  or  principal  mifchief-makers  ;  there  happened  an  mfurre&ion,  not 
extenfive  indeed,  but  which  excited  almoft  as  much  alarm  as  the  rebel- 
lion :  and  local  diflurbances  have  been  juft  as  frequent  fmce,  as  before 
the  union ;  parliament  having  never  had  either  fufficient  leifure,  or  fufficient 
inclination  to  inquire  diligently  into  their  true  caufes,  and  remove  them. 
As  to  the  bleffings  or  benefits  of  the  Britiih  conftitution,  the  people  of  Ire- 
land have  had  little  experience  of  them  ;  being  to  this  day  exp.ifed  to 
feel,  what,  it  muft  be  owned,  they  have,  of  late,  but  very  rarely  felt,  the 
effects  of  military  defpotifm.  On  the  25th  of  March  1805,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  1,474  perfons  confined,  on  fufpicion,  in  the  different  prifons 
and  prifon-mips  of  Ireland.  That  a  very  confiderable  majority  of  thefe 
were  defervedly  confined,  can  fcarcely  be  doubted.  But,  after  making 
due  allowance  for  the  known  lenity  and  forbearance  of  the  late  fucceflive 
viceroys  of  Ireland,  it  may  juftly  be  fufpefted  that  many  were  confined, 
who  either  did  not  merit  confinement,  or  were  incapable  of  doing  any  ferious 
mifchief  if  at  large. 

'  With  reference  to  commerce,  the  Irifli  people  have  no  reafon  what- 

foever  to  congratulate  themfelves  upon  the  union.     The  commercial  prof- 

perity  of  Ireland  has  very  vifibly  declined  fince  that  meafure  was  carried 

into  effect.     The  amount  of  the  average  annual  excefs  of  exports  above 

imports,  for  10  years  ended  25th  March  1782,  was  j£  467,4 19 

The  fame,  for  10  years  ended  25th  March  1792,  was  608,107 

The  fame,  for  feven  years  ended  25th  March  1799,  was  677,645 

The  whole  amount  of  the  balance  in  favour  of  Ireland,  for  twenty-feven 

years  ended  in  1799,  was  15,498,813!.*     But  the  balance  for  feven  years 

*  Exports,  medium  of  1773-4  ^2,896,895;  Increafein  2  d  period  per  ann.  ^270,983 

1783-4  3,167,878  3d  ditto                    1,688,447 

I793'4  4>856>325  4th  ditto                     73>ooS 

1803-4  4»929>333 

ended 
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ended  5th  January  1806,  has  been  againft  Ireland  to  the  amount  of 
7,410,730!.,  or,  on  an  average,  yearly,  1,058,675!.  The  average  annual 
balance  in  favour  of  Ireland  for  three  years  ended  ^jth  March  1792, 
was  982,007!.  The  average  annual  balance  againft  her,  for  the  fame 
period  ended  5th  January  1802,  was  1,490,977!.,  making  a  difference  of 
2,472,984!.,  in  point  of  accumulation  of  commercial  wealth.  This  ftate- 
ment  is  made  according  to  the  official  value  of  the  goods  exported.  If, 
however,  a  comparative  view  be  taken  of  two  periods,  which  feem  leafl 
calculated  to  fubftantiate  the  foregoing  remark  on  the  fubjecl:  of  the  union, 
viz.  the  three  years  ended  in  1799  and  the  years  1801  and  1803,  and  the 
current  value  be  fubftituted  for  the  official  value  of  the  goods  exported, 
the  refult  will  fufficiently  confirm  the  remark  :  the  average  annual  balance, 
in  favour  of  Ireland,  during  the  firft  period,  being  551,809!.;  and  the 
average  balance  againft  her,  during  the  fecond,  787,799!.;  making  a 
difference  of  1,339,608!. 

During  a  period  of  three  years,  ended  25th  March  1782,  the  average 
annual  official  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  of  Ireland  was  5,842,926!. 
During  a  period  of  three  years  ended  25111  March  1792,  the  average  annual 
value  thereof  was  9,141,819!.  So  that,  in  ten  years,  the  exports  and  im- 
ports of  Ireland,  taken  together,  had  increafed,  in  value,  3,298,893!.  But 
during  the  period  of  three  years  ended  5th  of  laft  January,  after  the  lapfe 
of  fixteen  years,  their  value  did  not  exceed  1 1,358,267!.  So  that  it  had 
not  increafed  more  than  2,216,448!.,  which  was  1,082,4451.  lefs  than  in 
the  ten  preceding  years  *. 

In  point  of  national  debt,  the  union  appears  to  have  been  much  more 
detrimental  to  Ireland.  The  principal  funded  debt  of  Ireland,  in  the  year 
ended  25th  March  1800,  was  25,662,640!.  But  in  eight  years  ended 
5th  of  laft  January,  it  had  reached  70, 647, 783!. f  which  was,  nominally, 
within  a  trifle  lefs  than  4  millions  of  the  amount  of  the  public  debt  of 
Britain,  on  the  3ift  December  1749,  after  a  war  of  nine  years  J;  and 
23,986,016!.  more  than  the  amount  of  that  debt,  on  the  3  ift  of  December 
1738,  when  Britain  was,  by  many,  laid  to  be  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 


*-  See  Table  marked  XII.  in  the  Appendix. 

f  See  Table  marked  XV.  in  the  Appendix.  $  Chalmers's  Eftinia^e,  p.  119. 
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The  Irim  debt  was  increafed,  each  year,  on  an  average,  during  feven 
years  ended  in  i8oo>  3,317,464!.;  but,  on  an  average,  each  year,  during 
.eight  years  ended  5th  of  laft  January,  5,623,142!.:  being  2,305,678!. 
more  than  before  the  union  ;  though  the  former  was  a  period  of  both  re- 
bellion and  war.  Even  during  the  three  laft  years  of  the  former  period, 
one  of  which  preceded,  and  the  other  of  which  followed  the  year  of  the 
rebellion,  which  induced  the  expenditure,  in  the  military  department,  of 
4,958,206!.,  in  one  year,  and  which,  by  the  way,  was  but  285,544!.  lefs 
than  the  annual  amount  of  the  army  expenditure  in  France,  at  the  clofe 
of  the  American  war  *,  the  average  annual  increafe  of  the  Irifh  public 
debt  was  only  922,596!.  more  than  in  the  latter  period,  which  included  a 
year  of  jieace. 

The  claufe  in  the  aft  of  union,  which  provides  for  the  application  of 
a  furplus  of  the  Irifii  revenue,  after  defraying  the  intereft,  finking  fund, 
proportional  contributions  and  feparate  charges  of  Ireland,  was,  in  all  pro- 
bability, introduced  merely  with  the  view  of  rendering  the  meafure  popular, 
by  an  illufive  profpect  of  future  good.  At  all  events,  the  expediency  of 
the  claufe  is  certainly  not  very  likely  to  be  evinced. 

The  number  of  abfentees  has  manifeftly  been  much  increafed  by  the 
union.  —  The  amount  of  the  revenues  remitted  to  them,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Puget,  delivered  before  the  exchange  committee,  in  1804* 
was  then  2,000,000!.  ;  an  amount  which  feveral  intelligent  men  are  dif- 
pofed  to  confider  as  actually  below  the  truth.  —  And  it  feems  not  impro- 
bable that  the  reduction  of  the  carriage-tax,  in  the  feflion  of  1  800,  was 
made  with  the  view  of  concealing  that  increafe  ;  for  the  tax,  as  may  be 
feen  in  the  Table  marked  XV.  in  the  Appendix,  was  a  rifmg  one. 

If  to  that  vail  fum  there  be  added  1,517,885!.  i2s.  9^d.  being  the  ac- 
tual amount  of  the  intereft,  annuities  and  expenfe  of  management  of  the 
Irim  public  debt,  payable  in  London,  or  rather,  2,187,822!.  45.  4d., 
being  the  amount  of  the  total  annual  expenfe,  the  future  demands  of  Britain 
on  Ireland,  when  thefe  demands  mail  ceafe  to  be  covered,  as  at  prefent, 
by  a  vaft  annual  influx  of  money  into  the  latter,  in  the  fhape  of  loans, 
•will  Appear  to  be  a  fubject  eminently  worthy  of  early  and  ferious  confidera- 
tion,  on  the  part  of  thofe  who  exercife  the  powers  of  government. 


*  Monf.  Necker  on  the  Adminiftration  of  the  finances  of  France. 
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Upon  the  whole,  the  union,  which  certainly  might  have  been,  and, 
indeed,  ftill  may  be  rendered  extremely  beneficial  to  Ireland,  confiftently 
with  the  welfare  of  Britain,  and  the  expediency  of  which  the  writer  is 
by  no  means  prepared  to  queftion,  cannot  poffibly  be  fairly  confidered, 
by  its  moft  fanguine  advocates,  as  having  hitherto  afforded  matter  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  people  of  Ireland. 


__.<r«*fcv 
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SECTION   V. 

Pecuniary  Demands  of  Britain  on  Ireland. 

THE  principal  pecuniary  demands  of  Britain  on  Ireland,  conflfling  of 
the  revenues  and  intereft  payable  to  Irifh  abfentees  and  Britifh  public 
creditors,  and  which  are  actually  covered  and  rendered  inefficient  by  fuc- 
ceffive  annual  loans,  are  very  different,  as  well  in  effect  as  nature.  The 
former  can  never  prove,  in  any  confiderable  degree,  detrimental  to  Ireland :. 
the  latter  muft  prove  extremely  fo,  at  leaft  for  fome  time,  unlefs  the  pro- 
per fteps  be  taken  to  preclude  or  counteract  its  effeds. 

In  the  hands  of  thofe  from  whom  the  revenues  of  abfentees  are  drawn  r 
an  equivalent,  or  more  than  an  equivalent  is  left.     The  land  yields  to  the 
tenant,  in  Ireland,  a  profit  as  great,  or  perhaps  three  or  four  times  as  great 
as  the  rent  paid  to  the  landlord  in  England :  and  the  money  lent  to  the 
mortgager  in  the  former,  may  have  been  employed  to  augment  his  revenue 
much  more  than  the  intereft  thereof,  payable  to  the  mortgagee  in  the 
latter,  can  augment  his.     But  for  the  intereft  payable  to  Britifh  public 
creditors  the  people  of  Ireland  have  received  little  or  no  compenfation. 
The  money  which  has  been  annually  borrowed  has  been  expended  chiefly 
in  the  maintenance  of  a  vaft  military  eftablifhment.     This  expenditure 
has,  no  doubt,  a£ted  as  an  additional  ftimulus  to  the  agriculture  and  in- 
ternal traffic  of  Ireland ;  but  the  effects  produced  thereby  have  been  very 
inconfiderable.     Befides,  large  portions  of  it  have  been  ultimately  employ- 
ed in  purchafing  an  additional  quantity  of  foreign  goods  for  home-con- 
fumption :    and  the  value  of  the  imports  of  Ireland  has,  in  confequence, 
of  late  years,  contrary  to  what  was  almoft  uniformly  the  cafe  before,  ex- 
ceeded  the  value  of  her  exports  *. 

Had  the  money  expended  by  Ireland,  for  military  purpofes,  fince  the 
25th  of  March  1798,  viz.  40,504,350!.,  or  had  the  debt  created  fince  the 


*  See  Table  marled  XII.  in  the  Appendix. 
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5th  of  January  1801,  viz.  38,697,127!.*  been  employed  in  the  en- 
couragement of  tillage,  or  the  improvement  of  wafte  land,  Ireland  would 
be  an  annual  gainer  to  an  immenfe  amount,  though  me  were  obliged  to 
pay  three  times  the  intereft  which  me  now  does. 

The  abfentees,  in  the  event  of  a  high  rate  of  exchange,  muft  experience 
a  proportionate  defalcation  of  their  revenues.  The  Britim  public  creditors 
muft  be  paid  the  full  amount  of  their  intereft,  whatever  may  be  th^rate 
of  exchange. 

The  remittances  to  both,  will  neceflarily  hereafter  induce  an  increafed 
exportation  of  goods  from  Ireland  ;  and  thus  give  additional  employment 
to  the  induftrious.  But  for  the  goods  exported,  under  the  preifure  of  in- 
tereft payable  to  public  creditors,  there  will  be  no  return  whatever. 

In  fact,  the  remittances  to  Britim  public  creditors  are  tantamount  to  a 
vaft  fubfidy  annually  paid  by  Ireland  to  Britain  ;  or  they  are,  in  effect,  the 
fame  as  a  very  considerable  foreign  expenditure  occafioned  by  the  profecu- 
tion  of  a  war. 

The  annual  expenfe  (according  to  eftimates  prefented  to  the  Irifh  Par- 
liament, fhortly  before  the  union)  of  a  regiment  of  cavalry,  confifting  of 
^684  men,  being  34,752!.  45.  5d.  ;  and  that  of  a  regiment  of  infantry, 
confifting  of  7^0  men,  23,560!.  los.  5d.;  an  army  of  25,428  men, 
4,988  being  cavalry,  and  20,440  infantry,  would  coft  only  902,960!. 
i  os.  7d.  annually.  The  annual  remittances  on  account  of  intereft,  &c. 
on  the  public  debt,  due  in  London,  would,  if  uncovered  by  loans,  actual- 
ly exceed  2,000,000!.  :  and  therefore,  would  fuffice  for  the  conftant 
maintenance  of  an  army  of  25,428  men,  after  allowing  upwards  of  a  mil- 
lion fterling  for  ordnance,  general  officers,  &c.  The  total  mm  annually 
applied  by  England  towards  carrying  on  the  war,  which  ended  with  the 
peace  of  Rhyfwick,  was  only  3,393,634!. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  too,  that  in  addition  to  the  arguments  againft  excef- 
five  national  debts,  grounded  on  their  hurtful  tendency  with  reference 
to  the  induftrious  part  of  the  community,  it  may  be  urged  againft  the  debt 
occafioning  the  vaft  remittance  in  queftion,  that  in  other  countries,  but 
efpecially  in  Britain,  the  intereft  of  the  public  debt  is,  for  the  moft  part, 
paid  to  refidents  ;  who,  by  the  expenditure  thereof,  contribute  largely  to 


*  See  Table,  marked  XV.  in  the  Appendix. 
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the  revenue  of  the  ftate  ;  and  by  ib  doing,  increafe  its  ability  to  pay  the* 
intercft  :  but  that  the  principal  public  creditors  of  Ireland,  not  being 
refident  therein,  pay  nothing  towards  defraying  its  national  expenfes. 

The  neceflity  of  augmenting  the  burdens  of  the  Irilh  people,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  aggregate  of  the  incomes  withdrawn  from  circulation, 
is  perhaps  the  only  folid  ground  of  regret,  afforded  by  the  abfence 
of  wealthy  landlords  and  others,  at  leaft  in  a  financial  or  commercial  point 
of  view. 

The  vaft  remittances  in  queftion,  and  which  will  exceed  four  millions 
fterling,  on  the  whole,  cannot,  it  is  evident,  be  made  in  fpecie.  The  circu- 
lating coin  of  Ireland,  never  amounted  to  fix  millions  *  :  and  confequently,  if 
it  flill  exifted  in  the  country,  would  be  infufficient  to  pay  more  than  the 
amount  due  in  three  half  years.  They  muft,  and  naturally  would  be 
made  by  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  furnifhers  of  thefe  bills  muft,  for  the 
payment  of  the  acceptors,  create  adequate  funds  in  Britain,  by  a  fuitable 
excefs  of  exported,  above  imported  goods.  Ireland  will  thus  appear  to 
have,  what  is  called,  the  balance  of  trade  immenfely  in  her  favour.  But 
her  accumulation  of  wealth  will,  by.no  means,  be  either  commenfurate  or 
correfpondent  with  that  balance. 

The  difference  between  the  trade  which  Ireland  muft  drive,  when  thefe 
remittances  mail  be  no  longer  covered  by  annual  loans,  and  the  trade 
which  fhe  drove  before  the  union,  and  which  yielded  to  her  a  balance  of 
1,371,38  il.,  in  the  year  ended  25th  March  1798,  is  this.  The  latter  con- 
fifted  in  the  exportation  of  the  furplus  produce  of  land  and  labour,  which, 
if  retained  at  home,  would  have  loft  its  value,  and  thereby  repreffed  pro- 
ductive induftry  ;  but  being  exported  to  markets  where  it  was  in  demand, 
was  difpofed  of  fora  greater  price  than'  the  refidue  bore  at  home;  and,  of 
courfe,  occafioned  an  influx  of  money,  or  its  equivalent,  into  Ireland,  tend- 
ing annually  to  enrich  the  nation,  by  its  effects  in  improving  the  country, 
encouraging  its  internal  traffick,  and  opening  additional  fources  of  wealth.. 
The  former  will  confiit  in  tile  forced  exportation  of  the  produce  of  land 
and  labour  :  an  exportation,  which,  for  fome  time  at  leaft,  muft  raiie  the 
various  prices  of  that  produce,,  far  beyond  their  due  level,  on  the  con- 
fumers  at  home:  and  which  cannot  occafion  a  proportionate  increafe  of 


*  Evidence  given  before  the  Exchange  Committee  1-804. 
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wealth  ;  inafmuch  as  it  will  not  be  productive  of  fuitable  returns.  The 
merchant,  the  manufacturer,  and  the  farmer  will  gain  ;  but  their  refpeo 
tive  gains  will  be  countervailed  by  the  neceflarily  increafed  prices  of  all 
imported  and  home  produced  goods  ;  unlefs,  indeed,  the  exportation  of 
the  latter  be,  by  feafonablemeafures,  confined,  as  maybefaid  to  be  the  cafe 
at  prefent,  to  two  or  three ;  articles.  If  it  be  not,  a  general  rife  of 
prices  muft  take  place,  as  merchants  will  diligently  feek  for  thofe  articles 
which  may  be  exported  with  the  greatefl  profit  ;  and,  by  thus  extending 
or  generalizing  their  demands,  eventually  raife  the  prices  of  all  com- 
modities :  an  event  which,  in  effect,  is  the  fame  as  a  depreciation  of  mo- 
ney. The  rental  of  Ireland,  arifmg  from  land  and  houfes,  and  which  at 
prefent  probably  amounts,  in  the  whole,  to  fifteen  millions,  after  deduct- 
ing the  remittances  to  abfentees,  will,  in  this  cafe,  be  gradually  leffened 
in  value,  though  it  may  gradually  be  nominally  augmented. 

It  is  to  be  obferved  alfo,  that  the  commercial  gains  of  Ireland  are,  in 
proportion,  greatly  inferiour  to  thofe  of  other  countries,  efpecially  Britain  ; 
three-fourths  of  the  Irifh  trade  being  carried  on  by  Britifh  merchants, 
and  feven-eighths  of  the  fhippping  employed  therein,  belonging  to  Britons 
and  foreigners*.  Suppofing  the  current  value,  at  home,  of  the  goods 
exported  from  Ireland,  to  be  ten  millions  fterling,  the  profit  of  the  export- 
ing merchants  lol.  percent.,  the  number  of  tons  of  fhipping  employed 
in  the  export  trade  800,000,  and  the  average  price  of  freight  il.  los. 
••T.  per  ton ;  the  ordinary  profits  of  Irifh  merchants  and  mip-owners, 

would  amount  to  no  more  than  400,000!.,  while  thofe  of  Britifh 
merchants,  in  the  trade  of  Ireland,  and  Britifh  and  foreign  mip-owners  would 
amount  to  i, 8 00,000 1. 

If  the  average  annual  value  of  the  goods,  actually  exported  from  Ire- 
land, exceeded  that  of  the  goods  imported,  by  four  millions  fterling,  the 
future  demands  of  Britain  on  Ireland,  amounting  to  that  fum,  would  be 
attended  with  comparatively  little  inconvenience  to  the  latter.  But  the  fact 
is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  year  ended  5th  January  1803,  when 
Ireland  enjoyed  a  favourable  balance  of  trade,  amounting  to  9 17, 299 Lor 
— . — __ —  *-  - 

*  Amount  of  the  tonnage  of  the  fhips  which  cleared  outwards  in  the  feveral  ports  of 
Ireland  in  the  year  ended  5th  January  1808. 

IriJJj.  Britifh.  Foreign.  Total-  A 

92,856  615,702  72^662  781,220 

rather 
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rather  to  1,816,814,  as  the  intelligent  Mr.  Marmall  *  proved  to  the  fa- 
tisfadion  of  the  exchange  committee,  by  an  acute  and  able  invefligation 
of  the  true  principles  of  trade,  the  balance  of  trad?  has  been  unfavourable 
to  her  fince  the  union,  while  the  balance  of  general  debt  has  been  the 
contrary.  The  value  of  her  imports  has  greatly  exceeded  that  of 
her  exports.  This,  it  is  true,  has  been  the  effect  of  her  increafed  abi- 
lity to  purchafe,  occafioned  by  a  vaft  annual  influx  of  money,  in  the 
fhape  of  loans.  But  were  thefe  loans  to  ceafe  to-morrow,  the  demands 
of  Ireland  would  not  be  greatly  retrenched  ;  nor,  by  the  way,  could 
they  be  retrenched  at  all  without  injury  to  Britain.  A  favourable 
balance,  therefore,  to  the  amount  in  queftion,  could  not  be  obtained  with- 
out a  vaft  increafe  of  exportation.  And  here  it  is  proper  to  obferve, 
that  by  far  the  greateft  part  of  the  commercial  dealings  of  Ireland  has 
been,  and  is  with  Britain  and  her  colonies  ;  and  that  almoft  the  whole  of 
the  foreign  commercial  bufmefs  of  the  former  is  tranfafted  through  Bri- 
tilh  merchants.  The  annual  current  value  of  the  goods  exported  from 
Ireland,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  ended  25th  March  1799,  was 
5,141,541!.  :  the  value  of  the  goods  exported  to  Britain,  and  included 
therein,  was  4,090,625!.  The  official  annual  value  of  the  goods  import- 
ed into  Ireland,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  ended  5th  January  1808, 
was  5,993,362!.  The  value  of  the  articles  alone,  which  are  mention- 
ed belowf,  imported  from  Britain  and  her  colonies,  and  included  therein, 
was  3,607,075.  * 

An  ability,  on  the  part  of  Ireland,  to  anfwer  the  future  pecuniary 
demands  of  Britain,  may  be  created,  partly  by  a  diminution  of  imports, 
and  partly  by  an  augmentation  of  exports,  or  folely  by  the  latter.  It  cannot 
be  created  folely  by  the  former  ;  there  being  feveral  articles,  of  the  nature 
of  neceflaries  and  raw  materials,  fuch,  for  inftance,  as  coal  and  cotton  wool, 
and  which  two  articles  alone  cofl  Ireland  little  fhort  of  a  million  annually  J, 
which  me  muft  continue  to  import  in  as  great,  or  perhaps  greater,  quanti- 
ties than  ever. 

*  Infpeftor-general  of  Exports  and  Imports. 

f  Blankets,  Carpets,   Coal,  Cotton,  Drapery,  Earthenware,  Groceries,  Haberdaftiery, 
Hats,  Hops,  Hofiery,  Iron  and  Hardware,  Silk,  Cotton-wool  and  Yarn. 
J  See  tables  marked  IX.  and  XL  in  the  Appendix. 
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Thefe  demands,  unlefs  previoufly  provided  for,  mufl  be  accompanied 
by  a  high  rate  of  exchange  againft  Ireland  ;  and  this  high  rate  muft  ob- 
vioufly  operate  as  a  duty  on  imports,  and  a  bounty  on  exports.     Ope- 
rating as  a  duty  on  imported  manufactures,  it   cannot  fail  to  prove  de- 
trimental to  Britain.     The  prices  of  the  different  Britifh  manufactures, 
fuch  as  the  woollen,  the  earthenware,    the   hardware,  the  hofiery,  the 
haberdafhery,  hats,  coaches,  watches  and  watch  movements,  &c.  which 
Ireland  now  annually  purchafes,  to  a  vaft  amount,  will  be  fo  raifed  as 
to  induce  the   Trim    to  betake  themfelves,    with    unufual    afliduity,   to 
thefe  manufactures.     Operating  thus,  it  will  have  nearly  the  fame  effect 
as  the  non-importation  agreement,  which  was   in  agitation,  in  Ireland, 
in  1783  ;  and  then  fo  much  dreaded  by  the  manufacturers  of  Britain, 
Operating  as  a  duty  on  importation,  it  will  alfo  be  difadvantageous  to 
Ireland.     M  anufacturing  induftry  may  be  thereby   greatly    ftimulated. 
But   the  increafed  prices  of  coal,  cotton-wool,  flax-feed,  afhes,    bark, 
hops,  timber,  fait,    fugar,    tea,  tobacco,  &c.  the   diminution,  occafion- 
ed   by   a  general   rife  of  prices,   of  the  actual  ability  of  eftated  gentle- 
men, and  other  wealthy  people,  not  engaged  in  trade,  to  improve  the 
country,    give   employment    to    the    poor,    and  promote  internal  traf- 
fick,    and   the  reduction   of  the  revenue  arifing   from  duties    on   im- 
ported goods,  inducing  the  neceffity  of  a  proportionate  augmentation  of 
the  duties  of  excife,  will  effectually  counteract,  at  lead  for  fome  time, 
whatever  benefits  may  accrue  from  the  encouragement  of  manufacturing 
induftry. 

Operating  as  a  bounty  on  the  exportation  of  manufactures  from  Ireland, 
and,  at  the  fame  time,  as  a  duty  on  the  importation  of  them,  this  high  rate 
of  exchange  threatens  to  be  eminently  hurtful  to  Britain  *.  An  ample 
bounty  on  the  exportation  of  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures,  for  in- 
ftance,  from  Ireland  to  Britain,  accompanied  by  a  heavy  duty  on  their 
importation  from  the  latter  into-  the  former,  might,  in  the  end,  not- 
withftanding  Britifh  {kill  and  capital,  have  the  effect  of  transferring,  in  a 

*  The  Earl  of  Lauderdale  appears  to  hare  been  aware  of  the  injury  likely  to  be  fuftain- 
ed,  by  Britifh  manufacturers,  in  confequence  of  the  nature  of  the  approaching  pecuniary 
tranfa&ions  between  the  fifter  iflands. 

See  his  Lordfliip's  Hints  to  the  Manufacturers  of  Great  Britain. 

great 
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great  degree,  from  Britain  to  Ireland,  thefe  valuable  manufactures,  the 
furplus  produce  whereof  is  actually,  one  year  with  another,  worth 
twenty  millions  fterling  *.  The  wool,  ufed  in  the  fuperfine  cloths, 
may  be  imported,  and  worked  up  as  cheaply  in  Ireland  as  in  Eng- 
land. This  is  the  cafe,  in  a  ftill  greater  degree,  with  regard  to  the 
raw  material  of  the  cotton  manufacture.  Capitals  would  probably  not 
be  wanting.  Many  of  the  intelligent  and  enterprifing  mafter  manufac- 
turers of  Britain  would  doubtlefs  confider  it  as  more  conducive  to  their 
intereft  to  remove,  with  their  capitals,  to  Ireland,  from  whence  they 
could  export  their  manufactures  to  the  greateft  advantage  ;  than  to 
remain  in  Britain,  and  ftruggle  againft  a  vafl  influx  of  cheapened 
manufactures  from  the  former.  The  teeming  northern  counties  of 
Ireland  would  fupply  a  multitude  of  weavers  for  the  cotton  manu- 
factures ;  and  it  is  allowed,  that  the  beft  cotton  weavers  are  thofe 
who  have  been  originally  employed  in  the  weaving  of  linen.  The 
printed  cottons  of  Ireland  have  already  been  preferred  to  thofe 
of  Britain.  Should  this  removal  of  fkill  and  capital  ever  take 
place,  to  any  confiderable  extent,  which,  under  the  poflible  circum- 
ftances  alluded  to,  is  by  no  means  improtyable,  the  feat  of  the  woollen, 
in  a  great  degree,  and  that  of  the  cotton,  perhaps  entirely,  might  cer- 
tainly be  finally  transferred  from  Britain  to  Ireland  ;  efpecially  as  the 
fituation  of  the  latter,  with  reference  to  trade  with  the  weflern  world, 
which  now  promifes  to  open  a  vafl  and  lucrative  market,  particularly 
for  the  manufactures  of  Manchefter,  is  greatly  fuperiour  to  that  of  the 
former  f. 

Upon  the  whole*  therefore,  it  feems  advifable,  with  a  view  to  the 
welfare  of  the  empire  at  large,  to  endeavour  to  preclude  the  poffible 

•  Official  value  of  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufactures  exported  from  Great  Britain  in 
the  three  years  ended  5th  January  1808  : 

Years.  Cotton.  Woollen. 

1806  -          -     .£8,771,271      -          -     j£  6,005,540 

1807  -          -       9,896,166        -  6,247,727 

1808  -  9,867,448      -  -      5,372,089 
The  official  value  is  generally  about  40  per  cent,  below  the  real  value. 

f  Mr.  Janfon  fays  that  14,000  people  emigrated  from  Ireland  to  America,  in  the  year 
1 80 1,  in  Philadelphia  mips  alone;  and  computes  that  other  mips  brought  acrofs  the 
Atlantic  as  many  more  in  that  year.  He  thinks  they  mufl  have  brought  with  them  588,000!. 
*<  Stranger  in  America,  page  452."  Thefe  emigrations  were  chiefly  from  the  north. 

Q  Q  2  '  effeifts 
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effefts  which  may  enfue  from  the  future  demands  of  Britain  on  Ireland. 
And  to  preclude  thefe  effects  completely  ;  to  enable  Ireland  to  anfwer 
fully  the  demands  of  Britain,  without  inconvenience;  to  confine  the  future 
increafed  induftry  of  the  Irifh  chiefly  to  one  purfuit,  noways  interfering 
with,  or  obftructing  the  purfuits  of  Britim  induftry,  but  eminently  ad- 
vantageous in  its  effects,  both  to  Britain  and  Ireland,  feems  extremely 
practicable,  if  recourfe  be  feafonably  had  to  proper  meafures. 
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Expediency  of  improving  and  extending  the  Tillage  of  Ireland. 

IF  the  refpe&ive  circumftances  of  Britain  and  Ireland  be  confidered,  the 
interefts  of  both  will  be  clearly  perceived  to  require,  that  the  future 
annual  payments -of  the  latter  be  principally  made  from  funds  created,  in 
the  former,  by  an  increafed  exportation  of  corn.  The  fuperiour  advantages 
of  this  expedient,  in  a  general  point  of  view,  are  obvious;  and  will  appear 
very  confiderable,  when  viewed  in  contrafl  with  the  general  difadvantages 
likely  to  refult  from  a  forced  exportation  of  Irifh  manufactures,  and  an 
enhancement  of  the  prices  of  goods  imported  into  Ireland.  The  difadvan- 
tages of  the  former  expedient,  if  indeed  it  be  attended  with  any,  are  not 
eafily  difcoverable. 

The  commercial  opulence  of  Britain  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  fale  of 
her  furplus  manufactures,  the  fale  of  her  colonial  produce,  that  of  foreign 
merchandize,  and  the  employment  of  her  mips.  She  has  long  ceafed 
to  draw  riches  from  other  countries  by  the  fate  of  redundant  corn.  Her 
ftrength,  as  a  belligerent  nation,  depends  principally  on  her  navy.  Her 
intereft,  therefore,  as  a  commercial  and  belligerent  nation,  evident- 
ly points,  in  a  fpecial  manner,  to  the  prefervation  and  extenfion  of 
her  markets  for  home  manufactures,  colonial  produce,  and  foreign 
merchandize  ;  and  to  the  increafe  of  her  fhipping.  Hitherto  the 
agriculture  of  Britain  has  profpered  exceedingly,  and  there  is  abund- 
ant reafon  to  exped  that  the  extent  of  the  home  demand  for  its 
produce,  fo  long  as  her  prefent  commercial  profperity  mail  conti- 
nue, will  be  fuch  as  to  enfure  ample  profits  to  her  farmers,  notwith- 
ftanding  a  vaft  importation  of  corn  from  other  countries.  The  corn 
grown  in  Britain  is  actually  inadequate  to  the  increafmg  demands  of  an 
increafing  number  of  home  confumers ;  although  the  tillage  of  Britain  has 
been  improved,  and  greatly  extended  of  late.  A  vafl:  fupply  is  ftill  an- 
nually required ;  and  a  vafl  portion  of  the  wealth,  obtained  by  foreign 
commerce,  is  annually  employed  in  purchafmg  that  fupply.  During  five 
years,  ended  in  1794,  the  average  annual  excefs  of  corn  imported  into 

Britain, 
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Britain,  above  that  which  was  exported,  was  1,145,584  quarters.  Dur- 
ing five  years,  ended  in  1799,  the  annual  average  was  1,191,131  quarters. 
In  the  year  1800,  the  quantity  imported,  above  that  which  was  exported, 
was  2,259,379  quarters  *..  The  average  price  of  wheat,  in  the  firft  period, 
was  2!.  75.  2d.  the  quarter,  in  the  fecond  3!.  38.  5^d.,  and  in  the  third 
5!.  135.  4d.  In  confequence  chiefly  of  an  extenfion  of  tillage,  the  import 
has,  of  late  years,  been  fomewhat  diminifhed.  Still,  however,  on  an 
average  of  the  five  laft  years,  it  appears  to  have  amounted  to  770,000 
quarters,  exclufive  of  the  corn  imported  from  Ireland  f. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ireland,  with  a  rapidly  increafing  population,  exports 
an  increafing  quantity  of  corn  J ;  and  might  be  rendered  capable  of  fup- 
plying  the  uttnoft  poflible  demands  of  Britain.  Her  chief  commercial 
wealth  arifes  from  the  fale  of  the  redundant  produce  of  her  land,  and  that 
of  a  fingle  manufacture,  the  linen  § .  The  money  which  might  be  ex- 
pended by  Britain,  in  Ireland,  for  the  purchafe  of  corn,  if  there  were  no 
balance  to  be  annually  paid  by  the  latter  to  the  former,  would  be  much 
more  advantageoufly  expended  there,  than  in  other  countries ;  as  it  would 
foon  flow  back  to  Britain,  through  various  channels,  after  fructifying  the 
land  of  Ireland.  But  as  Ireland  will  have  vaft  annual  payments  to  make 
to  Britain;  and  thefe  payments  muft  be  made  either  by  means  of  an  in- 
creafed  exportation  of  manufactures,  or  an  increafed  exportation  of  the 
produce  of  land;  as  the  manufactures  of  Britain  would  be  greatly  injured 
by  having  their  markets,  whether  home  or  foreign,  glutted  by  the  cheap- 
ened fabricks  of  Ireland;  and  as  there  exifts,  and  is  likely  to  exift,  a  great 
void  in  the  Britilh  corn-market,  which  muft  be  fupplied  from  fome  quarter 
or  other;  it  feems  eminently  conducive  to  the  welfare  of  Britain  that  the 
tillage  of  Ireland  be  feafonably  improved  and  extended,  in  fuch  a  manner 
as  may  enable  her  corn  to  protrude  that  of  other  countries  from  the  Britifh 
market. 

There  are  other  confiderations  alfo,  fufficiently  important  to  excite,  in 
Britain,  a  folicitude  for  the  improvement  and  extenfion  of  tillage  in  Ireland. 
In  proportion  as  the  tillage  of  Ireland  is  improved  and  extended,  the 
wealth  and  number  of  thofe  engaged  therein  will  neceflarily  be  augmented; 

*  Mr.  Chalmers's  Eftimate,  p.  322.  -f-   Report  of  committee  on  diftilleries. 

+  See  Table  marked  IV.  in  the  Appendix.         §  See  Table  marked  X.  in  the  Appendix. 
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and  of  courfe  the  demands  for  Britifh  manufactures  and  colonial  produce 
be  enlarged.     On  the  contrary,  if  the  Irifh  be  allured,  from  the  purfuit  of 
tillage,  to  that  of  manufactures^  by  the  operation  of  the  virtual  bounties 
and  duties  before  noticed,  not  only  will  their  demands  for  Britifh  manufac- 
tures be  greatly  leflened  ;   but  they  will  probably  become  formidable  com- 
petitors with  the  manufacturers  of  Britain.  The  fhipping  intereft  of  Britain 
may  be  greatly  promoted  by  an  increafed  exportation  of  corn  from  Ireland. 
It  can  be  but  little  ferved  by  an  increafed  exportation  of  manufactures.  To 
pay  a  balance  of  4  millions  fterling  in  linen,  for  inftance,  would  require  40 
millions  of  yards  at  2s.  per  yard;  and  to  convey  it  would  require  only 
5,952  tons  of  fhipping,  and  about  356  feamen.     But  to  pay  that  balance 
in  corn  would  require  3,200,000  barrels,  at  il.  55.  on  an  average  each 
barrel,  and  to  convey  that  number  would  require,  allowing  9!  barrels  to 
the  ton,  333,333  tons  of  mipping,  and  near  20,000  feamen.     To  convey 
the  amount  of  that  great  balance,  in  other  manufactures,  would  require, 
no  doubt,  a  much  greater  number  of  tons  of  mipping  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  convey  40  millions  of  yards  of  linen.     But  there  is  no  manufac- 
ture, likely  to  be  eftablifhed  in  Ireland,  which  would  require,  for  its  con- 
veyance, half,   or  even  one-third  of  the  number  of  tons  of  mipping  that 
would  be  requifite  for  the  conveyance  of  corn. 

As  for  the  landed  intereft  of  Britain,  it  could  not  poffibly  fuftain  any 
injury  by  an  increafed  exportation  of  corn  from  Ireland;  fo  long  as  that 
exportation  merely  fufficed  to  fill  up  the  actual  void  in  the  Britifh  corn- 
market.  And  if  ever  the  produce  of  furplus  corn,  in  Ireland,  became  fo 
great  as  to  exceed  the  fupply  required  by  Britain,  the  landed  intereft  of  the 
former  would  be  as  deeply  concerned  in  fecuring  for  it  a  profitable  vent  in 
other  countries,  by  means  of  bounties^  as  that  of  the  latter  could  be  in  refift- 
ing  its  entrance  into  the  Britifh  market,  when  likely,  by  its  fuperabundance 
to  occafion  an  abatement  of  the  profits  of  farmers.  An  abatement  of  pro- 
fit would  be  much  more  injurious  to  the  farmers  of  Ireland  than  to  thofe 
of  Britain.  Moft  of  the  latter  could  bear  it :  many  of  the  former  would 
be  rendered  infolvent  by  it. 

Of  the  land  of  Ireland,  there  are  probably  above  two  millions  of  acres 
employed  in  the  culture  of  grain  *.     Of  thefe,  it  may  be  aflumed  that  one- 
fourth 

*  Including  about  800,000  acres  of  potatoes,  and  155,000  of  flax,  the  number  of  acres 
«f  land  under  tillage  in  Ireland  may  fomewhat  exceed  three  millions.     The  wheat  con- 
fumed 
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fourth  either  belongs,  in  fee-fimple,  to  the  occupiers  ;  or  is  held  by  them 
under  leafes  for  lives  or  for  long  terms  of  years,  and  granted  many  years 
ago  ;  that  one-fourth  is  held  under  ftiort  leafes  granted  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years  ago,  and  of  which,  one  leafe  with  another,  ten  years 'are  ftill 
unexpired  ;  that  one-fourth  is  held  under  leafes  granted  at  an  earlier 
period,  and  of  which  five  years  are  unexpired  ;  and  that  the  remaining 
fourth  part  has  been  let  mortly  before,  or  fhortly  after,  the  commence- 
ment of  the  prefent  century.  Now  if  the  prices  of  the  different  forts  of 
grain,  one  with  another,  have  rifen  eight  millings  the  barrel  fince  the  dif- 
ferent years,  one  with  another,  at  which  the  leafes  of  the  fecond  and 
third  claifes  have  been  granted,  and  which  has  been  confeffedly  the 
cafe,  the  occupiers  of  the  land  are  enjoying  a  profit,  after  deducting  four 
fhillings  per  acre  for  increafed  wages  of  labourers,  of  40  millings  per  acre 
more  than  they  did  when  their  occupancy  began  f.  Confequently  an  in- 
creafed profit,  amounting  to  two  millions  flerling,  is  annually  accruing  to 
the  tillage  farmers  of  Ireland,  in  addition  to  the  gains  of  the  firfl  and  fourth 
claffes.  And  perhaps,  by  the  way,  this  may  be  the  true  caufe  to  which  the 
prefent  tranquillity  of  the  country  is  owing  ;  for  it  muft  be  confefled  that 
there  has  exifled  fome  ground  for  diflatisfaction. 

To  fecure  their  mare  of  this  profit  to  one  half  of  the  tillage  farmers 
of  Ireland,  muft  needs  be  an  object  of  concern  with  their  landlords  ;  and 
to  prevent  a  diminution  of  the  gains  of  the  fourth  clafs,  muft  needs  be  a 
matter  of  peculiar  folicitude  to  them. 

If  the  prefent  nowife  inconvenient  prices  be  kept  up,  or  nearly  fo,  for 
ten  years  longer,  a  capital  of  fifteen  millions  fterling,  deftined  to  be,  for 
the  moft  part,  employed  in  agriculture,  or  fome  fort  of  rural  melioration, 
may  be  amaffed  J.  But  if  thefe  prices  be  not  kept  up,  the  farmers  for 


fumed  in  Dublin,  Cork,  and  other  towns  may  require  150,000  acres  ;  the  wheat  and  oat- 
meal confumed  in  other  parts  650,000  ;  the  horfes  employed  in  hufbandry,  by  carriers  and 
others,  450,000  :  p'eafure  horfes,  poft  horfes,  horfes  belonging  to  the  army  160,000  :  ale, 
beer,  fpirits,  and  corn  for  exportation  340,000  :  feed,  fallow,  &c.  &c.  430,000  acres.  The 
number  of  acres  fown  with  flax  feed,  in  the  year  1806,  according  to  the  return  of  Mr. 
Duffm,  was  96,064^  Irifh  meafure  ;  equal  to  155,607  Englifh  meafure. 

f  See  rife  of  land  in  tables  marked  XIX.  XX.  XXI.  XXII.  in  the  Appendix. 

:jl  About  30  years  ago,  Mr    Young  computed  that  it  would  require  one  hundred  millions 
ili'rling  to  put  Ireland  on  a  level  with  England  in  point  of  agricultural  improvement. 

*  the 
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the  moft  part,  will  probably  be  thrown  into  a  dangerous  ftate  of  defpon- 
dency  ;  the  wages  of  labour  may  be  leflened  ;  and  one-fourth  of  the  far- 
mers, or  thofe  who  took  leafes  within  the  lad  eight  or  ten  years,  and  who 
were  governed,  in  their  offers,  by  the  exifting  prices,  will  afiuredly  be- 
come bankrupt,  to  the  no  final!  injury  of  their  landlords.  As  for  the 
graziers,  the  value  of  their  land  will  always  be  commenfurate  with  that  ot 
the  land  in  tillage. 

To  Ireland,  an  increafed  exportation  of  corn  would  be  infinitely  more 
advantageous  than  a  forced  exportation  of  manufactures.  The  latter,  at- 
tended by  a  virtual  duty  on  importation,  would  have  the  effect,  as  before 
obferved,  of  raifmg  the  price  of  almofl  every  article  on  the  confumers  at 
home.  The  former,  being  the  refult  of  an  improvement  and  extenfion  of 
tillage,  could  have  no  fuch  effect.  By  this  improvement  and  extenfion, 
corn  not  being  the  prevailing  food  of  the  lower  orders  in  Ireland,  a  vaft 
furplus  or  mafs  of  difpofable  wealth  might  be  created  ;  and  which  would 
go  very  far  towards  precluding,  or  perhaps  might  completely  preclude 
every  poflible  mifchief  which  may  be  apprehended  to  enfue  from  the  fu- 
ture pecuniary  demands  of  Britain. 

The  Britifh  capitals,  employed  in  Ireland,  in  manufactures,  in  the 
event  of  a  forced  exportation  thereof,  would,  no  doubt,  give  very  coh- 
fiderable  employment  to  the  labouring  poor  ;  but  an  extension  of  tillage 
would  ultimately  give  more  ;  and  Britifh  capitalifts,  when  their  fortunes 
were  made  in  Ireland,  would  probably  return  with  them  to  their  own  country. 

To  engage  more  extenfively  in  manufactures,  with  a  view  to  export, 
while  a  vaft  portion  of  the  land  may  be  reclaimed  with  extraordinary 
profit  *5  is  certainly  not  fo  good  an  expedient  for  acquiring  great  and  per- 
manent wealth,  as  engaging  more  extenfively  in  agriculture.  An  increafed 
demand  for  food,  on  the  part  of  manufacturers,  would,  no  doubt,  prove 
a  very  great  ftimulus  to  agriculture  ;  but  an  extenfion  of  agriculture,  be- 
fides  its  peculiar  good  effects,  would  ultimately  occafion  demands  on  the 
induftrious  and  ingenious,  much  greater  in  proportion,  than  the  demands 
of  an  increafed  number  of  manufacturers  on  the  cultivators  of  the  foil. 
Agriculture  is  certainly  the  cradle  of  manufactures  ;  but  the  converfe  of 
the  proportion  does  not  appear  true  to  an  equal  extent ;  though  the  lat- 
ter are  doubtlefs,  in  a  high  degree,  auxiliary  to  the  former. 

*  See  Part   ift,  Sedion  5. 
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An  extenfion  of  agriculture  would  neceflarily  occafion  a  general  rife  of 
the  wages  of  labour.  An  improvement  of  tillage  would  augment  the  pro- 
fits of  farmers.  Both  would  conduce  to  increafe  the  rentals  of  landlords  ; 
and  thefe  three  clafles  would  thus  be  enabled  to  give  additional  employ- 
ment to  the  induftrious,  and  to  enlarge  their  confumption  of  excifeable 
commodities,  thereby  augmenting  the  public  revenue  of  the  country  : 
the  fufficiency  whereof,  to  anfwer  the  demands  on  it,  is  requifite  to  pre- 
vent the  debt  of  Ireland  from  becoming  a  burden  on  Britain.  By  fuch 
extenfion  and  improvement,  the  internal  trade  of  the  country,  its  great- 
eft  and  fafeft,  would  be  eminently  promoted  ;  and  by  thefe  means*,  alfo, 
much  more  than  any  other,  its  inland  navigation,  pregnant  with  wealth, 
would  be  forwarded. 

The  capital  employed  in  agriculture,  as  Dr.  Adam  Smith  obferves, 
puts  in  motion  a  greater  quantity  of  productive  labour  than  that  which 
is  employed  in  any  other  way*  ;  and  of  courfe  muft  have  a  greater 
tendency  to  enrich  the  country.  The  extenfion  and  improvement  of  agri- 
culture would  occafion  a  diffufion  and  general  increafe  of  capital  pecu- 
liarly aufpicious  to  the  purfuits  of  the  induftrious. 

The  encouragement  of  agriculture,  confidered  in  a  political  point  of 
view,  and  particularly  with  reference  to  the  circumftances  of  Ireland, 
feems  fit  to  be  preferred  before  all  other  expedients  for  encreafing  her 
wealth.  The  people  of  Ireland  have  but  lately  emerged  from  a  compara- 
tively fhepherd  ftate ;  a  flate  which,  next  to  the  hunter  ftate,  difpofes, 
and  qualifies  a  people  moft  for  war.  They  are  fettling  fail  into  that  ftate 
which  is  fingularly  favourable  to  the  continuance  of  internal  peace  and  a 
due  execution  of  the  laws.  In  a  country  where  manufactures  flourim,  in- 
ternal  quietude  and  obedience  to  the  laws  may  be  expected  ;  but  they  may 
almoft  be  relied  on,  in  a  well  governed  country,  where  the  people  are  ac- 
tively employed  in  profperous  agriculture.  In  places  where  extenfive  ma- 
nufactories are  eftablimed,  and  thofe  engaged  in  them  crowded  together, 
the  morals  of  the  people  are  lefs  pure  j  principles  hoftile  to  the  public  peace 
are  more  eafily  propagated  ;  and  contingencies,  calculated  to  excite  po- 
pular clamour,  are  more  to  be  apprehended,  than  is  the  cafe  in  thofe 
diftricts,  where,  however  denfe  the  population,  the  people  are  affiduoufly 

*  «f  It  has  been,"  fays  Dr.  Adam  Smith,  « the  principal  caufe  of  the  rapid  progrefs  of 
our  American  colonies  towards  wealth  and  greatnefs,  that  almoft  their  whole  capitals  have 
kilherto  been  employed  in  agriculture."  VoJ.  i.  p.  365. 

employed 
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employed  in  the  culture  of  the  land*.  Such,  fqr  the  moft  part,  is  the  actual 
condition  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  and  it  deferves  to  be  confidered  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  much  more  prudent  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Irifli  to  agriculture,  than  to  manufactures  for  export,  even  though  a 
due  encouragement  of  the  latter  were  more  likely  to  augment  the  wealth 
of  the  country  than  the  extenlion  and  improvement  of  the  former. 

In  truth  there  feems  to  be  no  other  expedient,  whereby  Ireland  may  be 
previoufiy  enabled  to  meet  the  future  demands  of  Britain,  but  that  of  a 
prompt  and  feafonable  extenfion  and  improvement  of  agriculture  :  and  it 
feems  indifpenfably  requifite  to  the  welfare  of  the  former,  to  prepare 
for  the  contingency  before  it  mail  happen.  The  actual  condition  of  Britain, 
with  refpect  to  manufactures,  is  fuch  as  utterly  precludes  an  adequate  ex- 
tenfion of  them  in  Ireland,  without  legiflative  aid.  But  the  act  of  union 
reftrains  the  legiflature  from  extending  that  partial  encouragement  to  the 
manufacturers  of  the  latter,  which  alone  could  enable  them  to  become 
fuccefsful  competitors  with  thofe  of  the  former.  The  fkill,  and  efpecially 
the  capitals  of  Britain  are  calculated  to  beat  down  all  competition  on  the 
part  of  the  former,  except  under  the  operation  of  fuch  virtual  duties  on 
the  importation  of  Britifh  manufactures  into  Ireland,  as  would  almofl 
amount  to  a  prohibition,  and  fuch  virtual  bounties,  on  the  exportation  of 
Iriih  manufactures,  as  would  infure  a  profitable  fale  thereof  in  foreign 
markets.  Ireland,  confequently,  cannot  be  prepared  to  meet  the  future  de- 
mands of  Britain  by  a  feafonable  encouragement  of  manufactures.  But 
even  if  the  Legiflature  were  not  vefted  with  a  power  to  hold  forth  the  re- 
quifite encouragement  to  Irifh  agriculture,  the  affumption  and  exercife  of 
that  power,  fo  obvioufly  conducive  to  the  general  welfare,  would  certain- 
ly efcape  all  reprehenfion. 

To  permit  induftry  to  take  its  own  courfe,  is  a  rule  in  political  econo- 
my  which  every  Legiflature  ought  to  obferve.     But,  like  other  general 


*  In  the  diocefe  of  Rofs,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  the  people  are,  for  the  moft  part  a&ive- 
ly  engaged  in  tillage.  The  population  is  extremely  denfe  ;  amounting,  in  moft  places,  to 
upwards  of  600  fouls  per  fquare  mile  :  fo  denfe  indeed  as'^to  induce  the  neceffity  of  frequent 
emigrations.  This  diocefe  has  long  been  one  of  the  moft  undifturbed  in  Ireland.  The  Ro- 
man Catholics  are  to  the  Proteftants  as  about  3 1  to  i.  See  table  marked  XXII.  in  the  Ap~ 
pendix. 
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rules,  its  ftrict  application,  jn  all  inftances,  may  be  imprudent.  Thus,  if 
the  induftry  of  a  people  tend  equally  to  manufactures  and  agriculture,  and 
that  the  latter,  in  confequence  partly  of  external  relations,  appear  to  be, 
upon  the  whole,  pregnant  with  greater  ultimate  benefit  than  the  former, 
the  Legiflature  ought  certainly  to  endeavour,  by  adequate  encouragement, 
ta  confirm  that  tendency  ;  even  though  its  concurrent  tendency  mould, 
in  confequence.,  be  checked.  Befide,  agriculture,  if  purfued  with  fpirit  and 
(kill,  efpecially  when  the  foil  and  circumftanoes  of  a  country  are  favour- 
able thereto,  as  is  evidently  the  cafe  with  Ireland,  becomes  both  the  cradle 
of  manufactures,  and  the  greateft  fource  of  permanent  wealth. 

If  the  foil'  of  Ireland  were  already  as  well  cultivated  as  that  of  Britain  ; 
if  the  wafte  land  of  the  former  were  not  infinitely  better  circumftanced  for 
being  reclaimed  than  that  of  the  latter^  and  convertible  into  infinitely 
better  land  ;  if,  in  Ireland,  as  in  England,  there  exifted  a  redundancy  of 
capital,  ready  to  be  employed  in  agricultural  fpeculations  ;  if  internal 
communications,  between  all  the  different  parts  of  Ireland,  could  not  be 
more  eafily  accomplifhed  than  fuch  internal  communications  in  almoft  any 
other  country,  it  would  be  vain  to  hold  forth  more  than  ordinary  encou- 
ragement to  agriculture.  But  if  the  land  of  Ireland  prefent  an  eminently 
copious  fource  of  wealth  ;  if  that  fource  has  not  as  yet  been  made  to  yield  a 
proportionate  fupply  ;  and  if  individuals  are  prevented  from  engaging 
deeply  in  agricultural  projects  and  improvements,  through  want  of  capital, 
or  through  a  deficiency  of  the  means  of  conveying  the  produce  of  their  in- 
duftry to  market,  itisfurely  confonantto  the  duty  and  interefl  of  govern- 
ment, to  divert  as  large  a  portion  of  the  public  money,  to  the  aid  of  agricul- 
ture, in  various  ways,  as  may  be  requifite  to  render  that  purfuit  produc- 
tive of  the  wealth  which  it  promifes. 

To  that  purfuit,  the  induftry  of  the  people  of  Ireland  is  already  princi- 
pally direded :  and  their  fupplies  of  corn  to  Britain  will  probably,  in  con- 
fequence, annually  increafe.  Much  more  encouragement,  however,  than 
the  agriculture  of  Ireland  has  yet  experienced  is  unqueftionably  requifite 
to  render  it  adequate,  when  the  time  mail  come,  to  fupply  the  wants  of 
Britain  ;  and  furnifh  afurplus  fufficient,  by  its  fale  in  other  countries  to 
meet  her  future  pecuniary  demands  :  and  it  is  fortunate  that  the  circum- 
ftances  of  the  latter  are  well  calculated  to  render  fuch  encouragement 
efficient. 
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SECTION  VII. 

Means  whereby  the  Agriculture  of  Ireland  may  be  extended  and  improved. 
'  ;•  J  J  J  :'|.t>J  fcf«; 

THE  late  and  prefent  high  prices  of  all  forts  of  corn,  and  the  profpect 
of  their  continuance,  may  probably  be  deemed  fufficent  encourage- 
ment to  the  agriculture  of  Ireland.  It  has,  no  doubt,  been  very  confidera- 
bly  extended,  in  confequence  thiefly  of  thefe  circumftnces  j  and  will  probably 
be  much  more  fo,  even  without  any  other  encouragement.  In  feveral  in- 
flances,  the  fmall  capitals  collected  by  farmers^  whofe  Feafes  were  granted 
from  15  to  20  years  ago,  have  been  employed  in  reclaiming  unproductive 
land  ;  and  many  country  gentlemen  have  been  induced,  by  a  profpect  of 
extraordinary  gain,  to,  expend  confiderable  furns  of  money  in  the  fame 
way.  But  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  neither  has  been,  nor  is  likely  to  be 
pufhed  to  the  requifite  extent,  in  due  feafon,  without  much  greater  encou* 
ragement  than  it  has  yet  received.  Nor  have  the  high  prices  in  queflibn 
occafionedj  .generally  fpeaking,  an  improvement  thereof.  On  the  contrary, 
in.cafes.  where  farmers  have  been  long  in  pofTeflion,  unufual  gains  have,  iii' 
general,  ferved  to  damp  that  fpirit  «f  improvement  which,  with  the  aid' of 
fufficient  capital,  would  be  invigorated  by  a  nearer  approach  of  rent  to  the 
value  of  produce. 

An  unprecedently  great  demand  for  exportable  commodities^  neceffa- 
rily  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  rife  of  price,  operating  as  a  moft  libe- 
ral bounty  on  their  exportation,  may  feem  fufficiently  calculated  to  occa- 
fion  the  requifite  extenfion  of  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  ;  and  fuch  effect 
may  reafonably  be  expected.     But  it  is  to  be  obferved,  firft,  that  the  ex- 
pected, demand,    with  its  attendant  enhancement  of  price,  affecting  all  ex- 
portable articles  alike,  and  thereby  counterbalancing  the  benefits  accruing- to 
the  different  individuals  employed  in  furnifhing  the  different  commodities 
for  exportation,  is  the  very  evil  which  it  is  fought  to  preclude,  by  increaf- 
iug  the  furplus  produce  of  the  Irifli  foil.    And,  fecondly,  that  although 
the  indultry  of  Ireland  tend  much  more  to  agriculture,  than  to  other 
purfuits,    it  may  juftly   be    apprehended,    that  the    expected    increafe 
of  demand  would  ferve  to  divert  much  of  that  capital  into  other  channels 

which, 
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which,  by  the  feafonable  adoption  of  adequate  expedients,  might  be  con- 
fined to  the  land  alone  j  where  its  employment  would  be  more  beneficial 
to  Ireland  ;  and  infinitely  lefs  injurious,  or  rather  not  injurious  at  all,  but 
advantageous  to  Britain. 

To  confine  the  induftry  and  capital  of  Ireland  feafonably  to  agriculture, 
and  to  prepare  her  effectually  for  anfwering  the  future  demands  of 
Britain,  without  the  intervention  of  a  feafon  of  difficulty,  diflrefs,  and  def- 
pondency,  and  without  fuch  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  commercial 
dealings  of  either  c  uuntry,  as  might  pofiibly  be,  upon  the  whole,  detri- 
mental to  both,  the  exifling  demand  for  corn,  on  the  part  of  Britain,  how- 
ever great,  aided,  if  indeed  it  be  fo,  by  the  premiums  aftually  granted 
for  the  encouragement  of  tillage  in  Ireland,  are  utterly  infufficient.  Re- 
courfe  mud  be  had  to  expedients  infinitely  more  munificent  than  the 
latter,  and  obvioufly  better  fuited  to  the  purpofe  than  the  former.  In 
truth,  thefums  expended  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  by  thefo- 
cieties  which  profefs  to  aim  thereat,  are  paltry  in  the  extreme.  To  ex- 
pend lefs  than  two  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  in  the  encouragement  of  tha 
branch  of  induftry,  which  might  be  made  to  add  millions  annually  to  the 
wealth  of  the  nation,  after  amply  reimburfing  the  public  treafury  for 
the  utmoft  expenditure  that  fuch  encouragement  could  occafion,  is 
a  fpecies  of  economy  which  no  financial  exigencies,  however  great,  can 
juflify*. 


*  The  expenditure  of  the  Dublin  fociety,  in  1792,  under  the  head  of  agriculture,  and 
planting  was  4,285!.  6s.  4! d.  In  the  year  ended  5th  January  1804,  the  expenditure  un- 
der that  head,  according  to  the  31  ft  Report  of  the  Commiffioners  of  Account,  was  only  46!. 
8s.  n^d.,  while  the  expenditure  for  officer's  falaries  and  allowances,  was  2,270!.  78.,  and 
that  for  new  buildings  3,10x3!.  According  to  the  32d  Report  of  the  Commiffioners,  the  ex- 
penditure of  that  fociety,  under  the  head  of  agriculture  and  planting,  in  the  year  ended 
5th  January  1805,  was  269!.  138.  8d.,  and  in  the  following  year  528!.  93.  6d.  According 
to  the  jift,  32d,  and  33d  Reports  of  the  Commiffioners,  the  expenditure  of  the  farming, 
or  rather  cattle  fociety,  under  the  head  of  agriculture  and  live  ftock,  is  as  follows  :  viz. 

In  the  year  ended  5th  January  1804.  ,€1,376  15     8 

Do.  Do.  1805.  1*464     8     6 

Do.  Do.  1806.  ^444  14    3 

What  paltry,  contemptible,  inefficacious  fums,  even  if  the  whole  were  applied  to  the 
encouragement  of  tillage  ;  but  how  fuperlatively  fo  muft  they  appear,  after  deducting 
fro  m  them  the  money  diftributed  in  premiums,  among  noblemen,  gentlemen  and  wealthy 
graziers  ? 

To 
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To  increafe  the  public  debt  of  Ireland  one  million  a  year,  during  four 
fucceflive  years,  for  the  two-fold  purpofe  of  encouraging  agriculture  and 
perfecting  inland  navigation,  would  have  twenty,  or  a  hundred  times  greater 
ultimate  effect  in  liquidating  that  debt,  or  which  is  equivalent  thereto, 
in  leflening  its  preffure,  than  the  bed  finking  fund  that  ever  was  devifed- 
To  the  corn  bounties  of  1 783-4,  much  more  than  to  any  other  caufe,  is  to  be 
afcribed  the  actual  ability  of  Ireland  to  bear  a  debt  of  feventy  millions,  with 
much  greater  eafe,  than  me  bore  a  debt  of  two  millions  in  1783.  The 
practice  of  the  utmofl  economy,  which  is  not  even  mentioned  now,  was 
univerfally  admitted  to  be  requilite  then.  It  is'  furely  much  better  that 
Ireland,  on  clofing  the  war  accounts,  mould  owe  a  debt  of  between  93  and 
94  millions  than  a  debt  of  90  millions,  if,  by  the  addition  of  three  or  four 
millions,  her  land  were  rendered  capable  of  producing  an  additional  annual 
furplus  of  the  value  of  at  lead  three  millions  fteiiing.  Might  it  not  be 
expected  that,  in  fuch  cafe,  the  increafe  of  her  duties  of  excife  alone 
would  be  much  more  than  fufficient  to  defray  the  intereft  of  the  additional 
three  or  four  millions  of  debt  incurred? 

That  a  judicious  expenditure  of  much  lefs  than  a  million  annually, 
for  four  years,  in  promoting  agriculture,  and  inland  navigation,  would 
occafion  a  permanent  addition  of  confiderably  more  than  three  millions  to 
the  aggregate  incomes  of  the  people  of  Ireland,  there  feems  not  fufficient 
rcafon  to  doubt.  And  pofiibly  the  mode  of  diflributing  that  fum,  which 
the  Avriter  is  about  to  fuggeft,  may  be  found  fufceptible  of  fuch  improve- 
ment in  detail  as  might  render  it  not  ineligible. 

It  has  been  affirmed  by  perfons,  converfant  in  the  bufmefs  of  internal 
navigation,  that  three  millions,  fkilfully  and  faithfully  expended,  would  give 
Ireland  all  the  benefits  thereof.  One  million,  therefore,  of  the  public 
money,  combined  with  two  millions  of  private  money,  with  which,  to 
infure  a  faithful  expenditure,  it  mufl  be  combined,  would  fuffice  for  that 
purpofe:  and  the  completion  of  the  inland  navigation  of  Ireland  would 
alone  occafion  an  immenfe  increafe  of  its  wealth ;  as  thofe  who  have  look- 
ed around  them,  when  travelling  from  Dublin  to  Banagher,  will  readily 
believe.  There  will  then  remain  for  the  encouragement  of  agriculture 
between  two  and  three  millions:  an  enormous  fum,  it  is  true,  but  not  more 
than  is  requifite;  nor  fuch  as  any  financer,  who  duly  reflects  on  the  certain 

and 
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and  permanent  effects  of  fuch  an  expenditure,  and  looks  to  futurity,  can 
grudge. 

This  fum,  were  government  fufficiently  impreffed  with  the  neceffity  of 
holding  forth  extraordinary  encouragement  to  agriculture  in  Ireland, 
might  be  gradually  employed,  with  the  defired  effects,  either  in  extending 
or  in  improving  it;  or,  which  feems  preferable,  partly  in  one  way  and 
partly  in  the  other. 

On  a  former  occafion*,  it  was  computed,  that  the  uncultivated  land  of 
Ireland  comprifed  4,800,000  acres.  If  one-eighth  part  of  this,  confifting 
of  fuch  land  as,  by  fituation,  nature  of  foil,  and  abundance  of  natural 
manures,  appeared  moft  favourably  circumflanced  for  cultivation,  were 
reclaimed,  3,600,000  average  barrels  of  the  different  forts  of  grain,  even 
with  the  prefent  defective  mode  of  hufbandry,  might  be  annually  obtained; 
and  thefe,  taken  at  il.  55.  on  an  average  each,  which  is  below  the  current 
price  of  late  years  f,  would  be  worth  4,500,000!.  One  half  of  the  ex- 
penfes  of  reclaiming  might  be  granted  to  individual  undertakers  either  pre- 
vioufly,  or  fubfequently  to  the  completion  of  the  work:  and  effectual  pre- 
cautions, againft  fraud,  might  be  more  eafily  taken  in  this  cafe  than  in  almoft 
any  other,  in  which  public  and  private  intereft  might  be  combined.  Dur- 
ing the  commercial  diftrefs  which  prevailed  in  1793,  government  did  not 
hefitate  to  extend,  and  with  the  beft  effect,  the  moft  liberal  aid  to  mer- 
chants: and  furely  where  capital  is  wanting,  and  might  be  applied  with 
fuch  vaft  effect  in  augmenting  the  wealth  of  the  nation,  as  is  the  cafe  in 
Ireland,  government  cannot,  on  any  tenable  grounds,  withhold  the  aid 
propofed.  In  the  year  1793,  Exchequer  bills,  to  the  amount  of  five  mil- 
lions fterling,  were  ready  to  be  granted  to  the  embarrafied  merchants  of 
Britain,  being  1,144,376!.  above  the  fum  applied  for.  If  little  more  than 
this  refidue  were  granted  in  aid  of  thofe  who  would  undertake  to  extend 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  the  value  of  its  exportable  furplus 
of  corn,  would  unqueftionably  be  increafed  at  the  leaft  three  millions 


*  Part  I.  Sedion  V.  p.  63. 

f  Average  price  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats  per  barrel,  in  Dublin  market 
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Sterling  *.  And  if  the  public  revenue  of  Ireland  continue  to  hold  that 
proportion  to  its  exports,  imports  and  rental  which  it  now  does,  it  would 
experience  an  increafe  of  one  million;  or  twice  the  fum  requifite  to  pay 
near  feven  times  the  interefl  of  the  money  advanced. 

On  another  occafionf,  it  was  computed,  on  good  grounds,  that  there 
were  two  millions  of  tacres  of  the  land  of  Ireland  employed  in  the  culture 
of -corn  ;  and  it  was  before  obferved  J  that,  in  confequence  of  bad  ma- 
nagement, the  land  of 'Ireland,  generally  fpeaking,  yielded  much  lefs,  in- 
ftead  of  yielding,  as  it  might,  one-fourth  more  than  the  land  of  England. 
Jf  lefs  than  two  thirds  of  the  land  under  £orn  were  made  to  yield  one- 
third  more  than  the  prefent  average  produce,  a  Jurplus  of  2,400,000  ave- 
rage barrels,  worth  3,000,000!.,  would  be  obtained.  Or  if  one-fixteenth 
part  of  the  wafte  land  of  Ireland  were  reclaimed,  and  one  half  of  its  corn 
land  made  to  produce  one-fourth  more  than  it  now  does,  3,300,000  ave- 
rage barrels,  worth  more  than  four  millions  fterling,  would  be  added  to 
the  produce  of  the  country, 

To  change  the  fyftem  of  husbandry  in  Ireland,  with  refpe£t  to  fuc- 
ceflion  of  crops,  would  require  fome  time  ;  and  be  attended  with  fome 
difficulty  ;  but  even  without  fuch  change,  the  land  might  be  made  to 
produce  much  more  than  it  does  ;  and  its  produce  might  be  rendered 
much  more  valuable,  than  at  prefent,  by  means  of  liberal  premiums.  If 
the  fum  of  fixty  .pounds  were  granted  in  each  parifh,  in  premiums  of 
20!.  ;  one  to  the  farmer,  holding  under  a  certain  number  of  acres,  who 
mould  exhibit  the  bed  crop  of  corn,  of  any  fort,  on  not  lefs  than  four 
•acres  of  the  firft  clafs  of 'land  in  point  of  natural  fertility,  one  to  the 
farmer  who  mould  exhibit  the  beft  crop,  on  the  fame  number  of  acres, 
of  the  fecond  clafs  of  land,  and  one  to  the  farmer  who  mould  exhibit  the 
beft  on  the  third  clafs  of  land,  a  degree  of  emulation,  {kill,  and  attention, 
.not  hitherto  vilible,  would  foon  be  generally  excited.  The  fum  annually 
requifite  for  this  purpofe,  there  being  2,436  parifhes  in  Ireland,  would 
be  146,160!.  :  a  vaft  fum,  no  doubt,  but  the  effects  of  the  expenditure 


*  Much  of  the  land  reclaimed  would  probably  become  pafture  land  ;  but  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  that  which  is  fo  at  prefent  might  thus  be  brought  into  tillage,  without  a  diminution  of 
jhe  a&ual  exports  of  the  furplus  produce  of  pafture. 

t  Seakm-VI.  J  Part,  ift.  Sedion  V. 
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thereof  would  foon  do  more  than  counterbalance  any  immediate  incon- 
venience with  which  that  expenditure  might  be  attended. 

A  vaft  portion  of  the  foil  of  Ireland,  efpecially  in  the  counties  of  Lime- 
rick, Meath,  Tipperary,  the  fouthern  part  of  the  county  of  Clare,  the 
northern  part  of  that  of  Kerry,  and  a  great  tract  of  the  northern  part  of 
that  of  Cork,  feems  particularly  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  lucerne, 
which  may  be  deemed  the  moil  valuable  of  all  the  artificial  graffes  ;  and 
which,  on  account  of  its  fuperiour  value,  is  fo  generally  cultivated  in  the 
richer  diftricts  of  France.  If  by  fuch  liberal  premiums  as  would  effec- 
tually induce  the  graziers  to  cultivate  and  preferve  it,  50,000  acres  of 
it  could  be  obtained,  upwards  of  200,000  acres  of  paflure  land  might  be 
tilled,  without  diminifhing  the  mafs  of  food  for  cattle. 

Clover,  fo  carefully  and  univerfally  cultivated  in  England  and  other 
countries,  and  which  is  one  of  the  mod  common  of  the  indigenous  graf- 
fes of  Ireland,  is  almoft  entirely  neglected  by  the  Irifh.  There  certainly 
are  not  20,000,  nor  perhaps  10,000,  nor  even  5,000  acres  fown  with  it  in 
all  Ireland.  If  one  half  of  that  part  of  the  tillage  land  which  is  let  to  lie, 
in  an  unproductive  and  almoft  fterilized  ftate,  for  two  years,  and  which 
certainly  does  not  fall  fhort  of  100,000  acres,  were  fown  therewith,  it 
would  be  tantamount  to  an  addition  of  at  leaft  200,000  acres  to  the  pafture 
land  of  Ireland.  The  farmers  in  the  fouthern  part  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
where  pafture  begins  to  grow  fcarce,  are  getting  annually  more  and 
more  into  the  practice  of  fowing  it  j  and  liberal  premiums  would  foon 
make  that  practice  general. 

The  chief  caufe  of  the  Irifh  wheat  being  almoft  unfit  for  the  London 
market  is  certainly  the  badnefs  of  the  feed.  To  purchafe  annually,  for 
two  or  three  years,  about  30,000  barrels  of  prime  wheat,  and  fell  it  to  the 
farmers,  at  the  medium  market  price,  would  probably  foon  render  the 
\vheat  of  Ireland  at  leaft  equal  to  that  of  England.  The  difference  of  va- 
lue between  the  middle-priced  and  beft  wheat,  in  the  Irifh  market,,  is  certain- 
ly not  lefs  than  five  millings  the  barrel.  The  introduction  therefore  of 
prime  feed,  befides  infuring  a  vent  for  the  Irifh  wheat  in  the  London  mar- 
ket, would  be  attended  with  vaft  profit  to  the  farmers. 

The  efficacy  of  example  being  likely  to  prove  at  leaft  equal  to  that 
of  the  moft  liberal  premiums  which  could  be  held  forth  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  tillage  of  Ireland,  it  would  be  advifable  to  eftablifh 
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Scotch  or  Englifli  agricultural  families  in  thofe  parts  of  the  country,  where 
they  might  be  eafily  accommodated,  and  where  they  would  be  well  re- 
ceived and  protected.  The  inftructions,  t£e  example,  but  above  all,  the  fuc- 
cefsofthefe  people,  with  refpect  to  premiums,  would,  doubtlefs,  have  a 
very  powerful  effect  in  prompting  the  Irifh  to  farm  to  greater  advantage 
than  they  at  prefent  do.     The  fum  now  annually  granted  for  Proteflaiit 
charter-fchools  exceeds  22,000!.     Their  aggregate  revenues  amount  to 
37,000!.  a  year.     The  parliamentary  grants,  fmce  1745,  have  amounted 
to  561,999,  and  the  duty  on  hawkers  and  pedlars,  from  that  year  to  the 
year  ended  in  1789,  to  50,277!.,  making  together  61 2,276!.*      And  what 
have  been  their  effects?  7,013  children  have  been  apprenticed  in  fixty- 
three  years,  and  818  marriage  portions  have  been  paid.     If  it  be  neceffary 
to  promote  Proteflantifm  in  Ireland,  which  .the  writer,  though  a  Protef- 
tantofthe  church  of  England,  and  allied  to  none  but  Proteflants  of  the 
fame  communion,  is  by  no  means  prepared  to  infifl  on  ;  furely  it  might 
be  done  much  more  effectually  by  eftablifhing   Britifh  Proteftant  families 
in  Ireland,  than  by  training  up  to  Proteflantifm  an  inconfiderable  number 
of  children,  of  whom  one  half,  at  leaft,  revert  to  the  religion  of  their  an- 
ceftors.    The  fum  above  mentioned  would  have  eftablifhed,  in  a  very  com- 
fortable manner,  2040  Proteftant  families,  allowing  300!.  for  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  each  ;  and  thefe  families,  allowing  but  five  fouls  in  each,  on  an 
average,  would  have  comprifed  10,200  Proteftants,  or  3,187  more  than 
were  fent  from  the  fchools.     The  fum  granted  annually,  on  an  average  of 
the  three  laft  years,  for  the  charter-fchools,  would  fuffice  to  eftablifh,  in 
Ireland,  each  year  76  Britim  families,  comprifing  380  fouls.     The  remain- 
der of  the  revenues  of  the  charter-fchools,  if  faithfully  applied,  would 
ferve  to  maintain,  and  train  up  to  Proteftantifm,  a  very  confiderable  num- 
ber of  orphans. 

The  malt  liquors  and  the  fpirits  of  Ireland  have  of  late,  in  feveral  places, 
been  greatly  improved.  Ample  premiums  of  from  i,oool.  to  5,000!. 
annually  given,  during  three  or  four  years,  for  the  beft  cafk  of  each  ex- 
hibited on  an  appointed1  day,  might  have  the  effect  of  improving  their 
qualities  fo  highly,  as  to  give  them  a  degree  of  repute  in  foreign  markets, 
which  might  ultimately  occafion  an  immenfe  fale  j  and  thereby  infinitely 

•  See  title  marked  XXV.  in  the  Appendix. 
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augment  that  encouragement  which  they  have  already,  efpecially  of  latej 
by  the  increafed  quantities  made,  afforded  to  the  tillage  of  Ireland. 

The  moil  munificent  encouragement  that  could  be  given  to  the  agricul- 
ture of  Ireland,  in  the  ways  here  propofed,  would  certainly  not  require 
three  millions  of  the  public  money.  And  the  effect  of  that  encourage- 
ment would  certainly  be,  to  enable  Ireland  not  only  to  fill  the  actual  void 
in  the  Britifh  corn-market  ;  but  to  fell,  befides,  to  other  countries,  a  vaft 
portion  of  the  furplus  produce  of  her  land. 

In  the  event  of  that  void  bsing  filled  up,  at  fuch  prices  as  would  fecure 
to  the  Britifh  and  Irifh  farmers,  their  prefent  gains,  the  interefts  of  both, 
and  thofe  of  the  landlords  of  Britain  and  Ireland,  would  require  that  the 
remaining  part  of  the  furplus  produce  of  the  latter,  mould  be  diverted  to 
other  markets.  For  this  purpofe,  augmented  bounties  on  exportation  would 
perhaps  be  neceflary ;  fuch  bounties,  at  leaft,  as  would  ferve  to  bring 
Irifh  corn  into  foreign  markets,  at  the  felling  price  therein  ;  and  without 
a  diminution  of  ordinary  profit  to  the  Irifh  farmers.  The  corn  intercourfe 
bill  and  the  high  prices  of  grain  in  Britain  actually  fuperfede  the  necefiity 
of  bounties.  But  if  ever  the  furplus  produce  of  the  tillage  land  of  Ire- 
land mould  be  rendered  more  than  adequate  to  the  fupply  of  Britain, 
ample  export  bounties,  to  other  countries,  muft  be  reformed  to. 

The  export  bounties  of  1783-4,  though  great  and  efficacious,  in  compa- 
rlfon  of  thofe  which  preceded  them,  were,  in  reality,  inferiour  to  the  bounties 
which  occafioned  fuch  an  active  purfuit  of  tillage,  in  England,  about  the 
middle  of  the  laft  century.  In  the  year  1689,  when  thefe  lafl  bounties 
became  attainable,  the  value  of  money,  according  to  Sir  G.  Shuekburgh 
Evelyn's  table*,  was  in  the  ratio  of  226  to  562  in  the  year  1800  ;  and  con- 
fequently  il.,  in  the  former  year,  was  equivalent  in  effect  to  2!.  95.  8|d.  in 
the  latter. 

Thefe  bounties,  therefore,  though  nominally  the  fame  as  the  Irifh  bounties, 
were  calculated  to  give  a  greater  benefit  to  the  corn  merchant,  and  ultimately 
greater  encouragement  to  the  grower  of  thecorn.  But  there  is  another  way  in 
which  they  may  be  fhewn  to  have  had  thefe  effects.  The  price  of  the  beft, 
or  higheft  priced  wheat,  at  Windfor  market,  on  an  average  of  five  years^ 

*  Chalmers's  "Eftimate,  p.  223. 
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ended  in  1691,  was  il.  195.  i  id.  per  quarter  of  nine  bufhels*.  On  an 
average  of  13  years  ended  in  1700,  a  period  which  included  fome  years 
of  comparative  fcarcity,  it  was  2!.  1 2s.  3d.  The  medium  of  thefe  periods 
being  2!.  6s.  id.,  was  nearly  the  fame  as  il.  35.  old.  for  the  Irifh  barrel 
of  20  flones  weight.  The  price  of  middling  wheat  according  to  an  ave- 
rage of  five  years  ended  with  1689,  as  ftated  by  Mr.  Chalmers,  was 
il.  8s.  9<1.  per  ftatute  quarter  f.  The  middle  price  of  wheat,  in  Dublin 
market,  (which,  by  the  way,  was  well  fupplied  in  confequence  of  the  boun- 
ties on  the  inland  carriage  of  corn.)  taken  at  eighteen  different  periods,  in 
the  years  1783-4-5-6,  was  il.  55.  od»  per  barrel  :  which  was  aifo  the  ave- 
rage price  of  15  years  ended  in  1773,  as  before  noticed.  Or,  to  fuit  the 
comparifon  more  to  the  Irifh  reader,  the  middle  price  of  wheat  in 
England,  when  the  bounties  took  place,  was,  agreeable  to  Mr.  Chalmers's 
flatement,  about  io|d.  per  ftone  ;  and  the  middle  price  in  Ireland  is.  3d. 
The .  Englifh  merchant  therefore  could  buy  corn  for  exportation  at  the 
rate  of  75.  nd.  the  Irifh  barrel,  cheaper  than  the  Irifh  merchant.  On 
every  lool.  expended  in  the  purchafe  of  corn,  the  former  had  about 
17!;  75.-  6d.  arifing  from  the  bounty ;  but  the  latter  had  only  13!.  6s.  8d; 
or  4!.  os.  lod.  per  cent  lefs.  Befides  the  Englifh  merchant  could  export, 
with  the  benefit  of  the  bounty,  when  wheat  was  at  48  millings  the  quar- 
ter, or  about  is.  5|d.  the  flone  ;  but  the  Irifh  merchant  was  reftrained 
from  exporting,  when  wheat  exceeded  27  millings  the  barrel,  or  about 
is.  4ld.  the  flone.  To  increafe  the  Irifh  bounties  then  about  one-third  ; 
and  to  grant  thefe  bounties  until  wheat  exceeded  the  price  of  30  millings 
the  barrel  and  the  other  grains  in  proportion,  feems  fufficiently  Warrant- 
ed by  precedent,  and  would  be  productive  of  increafed  benefit.  Indeed 
granting  this  bounty  when  the  prices  of  the  different  forts  of  grain  were 
even  much  higher,  would  probably  not  be  followed  by  any  bad  effecls  ; 
as  the  merchant's  profits  are  inverfely  proportioned  .to  the  price  of  grain', 
and  grain  is  not,  in  general,  nor,  in  any  conftderable  degree, -the- great  ne- 
cefiary  of  life  among  the  labouring  poor  of  Ireland.  . 

If  the  export  of  bounties- were  increafed  fomewhat  lefs  than  one-third, 
beyond  thofe-  of  17-83-4  ;•  if  .they  were  to  be  33.  per  barrel,  on  wheat, 

-""  -  -  -     •  -    i  .I..  ^ 

*  From  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  Tables.,  vol.  i.  p.  265.  f  Eft.  p.  323. 
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barley,  and  oats,  on  an  average,  inftead  of  2s.  i|d  ;  and  if  thefe  bounties 
were  given  when  wheat  did  not  exceed  35  {hillings  the  barrel,  and  the  other 
grains  in  proportion  ;  and  if,  in  confequence  of  an  extenfion  and  improve- 
ment of  tillage,  the  exportable  furplus  of  corn,  beyond  the  demands  of 
Britain,  were  to  amount  to  1,500,000  barrels  of  the  different  forts  of 
grain,  the  whole  amount  of  the  annual  bounty  would  be  but  225,000!. ; 
which  is  confiderably  lefs  than  three  times  the  amount  of  the  bounty  paid 
on  the  carriage  of  corn  to  Dublin  in  the  year  1797*;  and  not  much  ex- 
ceeding one-fourth  more  than  the  bounty  annually  paid,  in  England,  on 
the  corn  exported  during  ten  years  ended  in  1 750.  And  when  it  is  con- 
fidered  that  this  fum  thus  expended,  befides  its  other  good  effects,  would 
occaiion  an  annual  addition  to  the  pecuniary  ability  of  Ireland  amounting 
probably  to  near  two  millions  fterling ;  and  at  the  fame  time  infure  to  one- 
half  of  the  tillage  farmers  their  prefent  gains,  amounting  alfo  to  at  leaft  two 
millions;  it  will  furely,  notwithstanding  its  magnitude,  be  deemed  con- 
fonant  to  the  ftricteft  principles  of  economy. 

Holding  forth  extraordinary  encouragement  to  tillage  might  poflibly 
have  the  effect  of  diminiming  the  paflure  land  actually  appropriated  to  the 
fattening  of  cattle,  and  ultimately  that  of  reducing  the  furplus  produce  of 
beef  now  exported.  But  whatever  effect  it  might  have  in  that  way  would 
probably  be  counterbalanced  by  an  increafed  exportation  of  pork  and 
butter.  The  pork  is  furnifhed  by  thofe  who  are  concerned  in  tillage ;  and 
as  the  number  of  the  latter  increafes,  fo  does  the  exportation  of  the  former. 
Moft  of  the  inferiour  farmers  keep  a  cow  or  cows;  and  almoft  all  of 
thofe  who  do  fo,  fend  their  butter  to  market.  An  increafe  of  tillage 
farmers,  therefore,  will  not  occafion  a  decreafe,  but  may  occafion  an  in- 
creafe of  the  quantity  of  butter  exported.  The  table  No.  VI.  in  the  Ap- 
pendix fliews  that,  in  the  period  of  four  years  ended  in  1784,  when  the 
corn  bounties  were  granted,  the  number  of  barrels  of  pork  annually  ex- 
ported was  89,118:  but  that  the  medium  number  exported,  during  the 
laft  two  years,  was  141,332:  that  the  number  of  flitches  of  bacon  export- 
ed, on  an  average  of  three  years  ended  in  1785,  was  25,025,  and  the 
number  of  cwts.  of  hams  4,306:  but  that  the  number  of  the  former,  on 
a  medium  of  the  two  laft  years,  was  262,446,  and  of  the  latter  16,023. 


See  Table  marked  V.  in  the  Appendix. 
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The  table  likewife  mews  that  the  average  quantity  of  butter  exported, 
in  the  period  of  1784,  was  251,542  cwts. ;  but  that  the  medium  quantity 
exported,  during  the  laft  two  years,  was  336,253  cwts.  The  quantity  of 
beef  exported  has  been  reduced ;  but  the  number  of  live  cattle  exported 
has  been  increafed  fo  as  to  be  exactly  equivalent  to  the  decreafe  of  beef. 

A  great  augmentation  of  the  capital  of  farmers  has  generally  the  effect 
of  occafioning  a  ruinous  and  depopulating  confolidation  of  farms  ;  which, 
however,  has  its  advocates.  But  in  Ireland,  no  fuch  effect  is  to  be 
apprehended.  The  capitals  of  farmers  have  of  late  been  annually  in- 
creafing  greatly;  yet  the  iize  of  farms  has  annually  been  diminifhing. 

Owing  to  that  avidity  for  land  which  prevails  among  the  rural  inha- 
bitants of  Ireland,  and  which  arifes  partly,  but  chiefly,  from  the  almoft  uni- 
verfal,  and  indeed  economical  cuftom  of  drawing  their  fupplies  of  food 
immediately  from  the  land  inflead  of  the  market,  and  partly  from  the 
difproportion  of  the  manufactures  of  Ireland  to  the  rapid  increafe  of  its 
people,  the  landlords'  rents  have  been  fo  high  *  as  not  to  admit  of  that  rapid 
increafe  of  capital  which,  under  fuch  an  influx  of  money  to  farmers, 
would  take  place  in  other  countries.  It  is  true  that  the  frugal  mode  of  living 
'which  obtains  among  the  Irifli  farmers,  countervails,  in  a  great  degree, 
thefe  high  rents ;  but  not  fufficiently  fo  to  occalion  fuch  a  redundancy  of 
capital  as  might  enable  one  man  to  undertake  the  bufinefs  of  twenty,  as 
in  Norfolk  and  elfewhere. 

To  fum  up  what  has  been  faid  in  this  fection ;  the  benefits  derivable 
from  an  extenfive  and  fkilful  purfuit  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  feafona- 
bly  encouraged,  are  great  ;  attainable  without  difficulty,  not  limited  to 
Ireland  alone,  but  participate  by  England;  and  apparently  unconnected 
with  any  mifchievous  refult. 


*  See  Tables  marked  XIX.  XX.  XXI.  XXTI.in  the  Appendix.  «  Should  potatoes," 
fays  Adam  Smith,  ts  ever  become  the  favourite  food  of  the  poor,  population  would  incrtafe, 
and  rents  would  rife  much  beyond  what  they  are  at  prefent."  W.  N.  vol.  i.  p.  164. 
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.SECTION   VIII. 

'Political  Effecls  of  encouraging  Agriculture  in  Ireland.—  Probability  of 
permanent  Concord  between  the  Prolcftants  and  Roman  Catholics. — 
Conclujion. 

IT  was  obferved,  in  a  former  fection  *,  that  the  rural  population  in  the 
principal    tillage  counties  of  Ireland,    is    chiefly   Roman  Catholic-; 
and  that  the  late  encouragement  of  that  purfuit  had  greatly  increafed  both 
the  amount  and  wealth  of  that  population.     The  varied  encouragement 
juft  propofed,  and  which  the  circumftances  of  Britain  and  Ireland  feem 
to  require,  will  neceflarily,  if  held  forth,  have  the  effect  of  occafioning  a 
much  greater  acceflion  of  wealtji,  and  increafe  of  number  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  body,  than  it  has  yet  experienced  ;  and  eventually  that  of  giving 
•it  much  more  importance,  in  the  political  fcale  of  the  empire,  than  it  at  pre- 
fent  enjoys.      But,  whatever  may  be  thought  by  thofe  who  have  declined 
to  take  a  comprehenfrve  view  of  the  fubject,  this  acceflion  of  wealth,  at 
leaft,  be  its  effects  as  they  may,  is  much  more  to  be  wifhed  for,  than  depre- 
cated.    For  befides  being  neceflarily  accompanied  by  a  proportionate  ac- 
ceflion of  wealth  to  the  Proteftant  landlords,  the  Proteftant  clergy,  and  the 
government,  it  is  eminently  calculated  to  infure  that  tranquillity  and  har- 
mony in  Ireland,  which  every  man,  but  one  who  has  a  propenfity  to  fifh 
in  troubled  waters,  muil  defirej    and  which  is  £6  obvioufly  requifite  to 
the  ftrength  of  the  empire. 

"  The  progreflive  flate,"  fays  Adam  Smith, <f  is  in  reality  the  cheerful  and 
the  hearty  flate  to  all  the  different  orders  of  the  fociety.  The  flationary 
is,  dull,  the  declining  melancholy  f«"  And  it  might  be  added  dangerous, 
if -a  great  majority  of  the  community  be  principally  involved  therein  -:  for 
as  Salluft-  obferves,  "  Semper  in  civitate  quibus  opes  null-as  funt  bonis 
•e  invident,  malos  extollant ;  vetera  odere,  nova  exoptant  ;  odio  fuarum 
«•*  rerum  m-utari  omnia  fludent." 


*  Part  III.  Se&ion  4,  f  Vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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To  favour  the  continuance  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  in  the 
firft  of  thefe  ftates,  is  an  object  which,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  fhould  be 
kept  perpetually  in  view.  And  there  can  fcarcely  be  a  better,  and  in  all  re- 
fpects,  a  more  fatisfactory  expedient  for  attaining  that  object,  than  a  liberal 
encouragement  of  agriculture.  The  labourer  whofe  wages  are  daily  rifmg  ; 
the  farmer  whofe  profits  are  daily  augmenting ;  the  mechanic  whofe  employ- 
ment is  d,aily  extending  ;  and  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  whofe  re- 
venue is  daily  increafing,  in  proportion  to  the  increafmg  wealth  of  his  flock, 
mufl  neceffarily  be  in  general  adverfe  to  thofe  convulfions  which  are  cal- 
culated to  impair  their  refpective  conditions*. 

As  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  a  munificent  and  efficient  encourage- 
ment of  agriculture,  neceffarily  pregnant  with  a  vaft  augmentation  of  their 
revenues,  would  probably  render  them  more  fatisfied  with  their  conditions 
than  the  greatefl  falaries  which  it  was  ever  propofed  to  grant  them  from  the 
public  purfef.  Salaries,  merely  equivalent  to  their  prefent  revenues, 
would  amount,  in  the  whole,  to  at  leaft  ioo,oool.  a  year.  But  two  mil- 
lions flerling,  a  fum  which  might  be  borrowed  for  lefs  than  i  oo,oool.  a 
year,  being  expended  in  the  encouragement  of  agriculture,  would  un- 
queflionably  have  the  ultimate  effect  of  nearly  doubling  their  revenues, 
befides  all  the  other  good  effects  reafonably  expected  from  fuch  an  expen- 


*  In  the  courfe  oflaft  fummer,  1807,  the  writer  alked  an  intelligent  gentleman  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion,  whether  it  was  in  contemplation  to  renew  the  petition  of  that 
body  to  parliament.  The  gentleman  faid  he  had  no  doubt  that  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
Dublin  would  do  fo  ;  and  that  their  example  would  be  followed  in  other  great  towns  ;  but 
that  as  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  general,  he  was  convinced  that  they  were  too  deeply 
engaged  in  oats  and  butter,  in  barley  and  pork,  to  think  about  Catholic  emancipation  ;  and 
that  if  they  were  not  wantonly  irritated,  they  would  be  quiet  enough. 

To  the  minifter  who  would  inconfiderately  provoke  them,  one  might  well  fay,  in  the 
words  of  the  epigram  on  the  Regent  Duke  of  Orleans, 

Pauvre  fot  que  vous  etes 
Laiflez  paitre  vos  betes. 

f  Many  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  would,  no  doubt,  be  gratified  by  having  their 
revenues  augmented  by  falaries  from  government  ;  but  it  is,  by  no  means,  certain  that  a  dif- 
pofhion  to  accept  fuch  falaries  prevails  among  them  ;  and  it  might  be  queftioned,  whe- 
ther the  lofs  of  influence  over  their  flocks,  which  might  be  occafioned  by  fubfidizing  them, 
•would  not,  upon  the  whole,  be  more  detrimental,  than  beneficial.  See  a  letter  marked 
XXIX  in  the  Appendix. 

T   T  ditUTC. 
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diture.  The  improvement  in  the  pecuniary  condition  of  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholic clergy,  fince  the  agriculture  of  Ireland  was  liberally  encouraged* 
has  been  vifibly  great. 

Engaged  in  induftrious  purfuits,  experimentally  found  conducive  to  a 
progreffive  melioration  of  their  circumftances,  the  Roman  Catholics,  not 
only  individually,  but  as  a  collective  political  body,  muft,  if  their  interefl 
be  well  underftood  by  them,  earneflly  deprecate  all  interruptipns  of  the 
public  tranquillity.     To  perfevere  in  lucrative  induftry,  and  to  difcourage 
all  projects  inconfiftent  with  internal  peace,  muft  demonjflrably  promote 
their  political  interefl,  in  a  fignal  manner.     The  yearly  acceflion  of  wealth 
and  numbers  which,  under  fuch  circumftances,  the  Roman  Catholic  body 
cannot  fail  to  experience,  would  fpeedily  increafe  its  weight,  in  the  poli- 
tical fcale,  to  fuch  a  degree,  as  to  render  an  oppofition  to  its  juft  claims  as 
unlikely  as  the  refufal  of  a  tottering  minifler  to  beflow  the  place  of  an  ex- 
cifeman  on  a  country  gentleman  who  could  influence  two  hundred  voters. 
Succeffive  additions  to  the  wealth  and  numeral  force  of  that  body  are  un- 
queftionably  equivalent,  or  more  than  equivalent,  in  effect,  to  fucceflive 
victories.     Every  fucceeding  year  of  internal  peace,  neceffarily  accompa- 
nied by  increafmg  religious  harmony,  muft,  moreover,  with  augmented 
efficacy,  weaken  the  ftill  fubfifting  alienation  of  the  .Roman  Catholics  and 
Proteftants  from  each  other  ;    and  draw  them  clofer  together  by  the  va-. 
rious  ties  of  focial  life.     Indeed  it  might  reafonably  be  expected,  that  be- 
fore the  lapfe  of  many  years  of  concord,   the  latter  would  not  only  decline 
all  further  oppofition  to  the  claims  of  the  former  ;  but  difcourage  fuch 
oppofition  in  every  quarter.     The  declarations  of  the  Proteftants,  on  a 
late   occafion,  abundantly  warrant   the  expectation.     If  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics continue  a  few  years  longer  in  a  progreffively  thriving  condition  ; 
if  they  be  not  unfortunately  hurried  out   of  the  right  courfe,  by  the  di- 
verfified  artifices  of  infidious  men,  which  in  fuch  cafe,  is  of  all  others  the 
moil  unlikely  event  ;  they   muft  finally,  without  bloodfhed,  without  dif- 
turbance,    without  lofs,  without  danger,  without  apprehenfion,    in  the 
midil  of  opulence,  and  in  amity  with  their  Proteflant   fellow  fubjects, 
attain  that  equitable  participation  of  political  power,  to  which  they  have  an 
indifputable  right  to  afpire. 

The  change  in,  the  condition  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  which  the  ex- 
tenfion  of  agriculture  in  Ireland,  and  the  increafmg  profits  accruing  from 

that. 
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that  purfuit,  have  occafioned,  and  will  probably  enlarge,  is,  as  before  no* 
ticed,  one  of  thofe  great  national  circumftances  which  ordinarily  baffle  the 
counteracting  ingenuity  and  force  of  man,  and  produce  their  natural 
effects  in  due  feafon  *.  The  growing  importance  of  that  body,  arifmg 
from  this  purfuit,  is  fo  clofely  interwoven  with  the  increafing  welfare  of 
various  other  defcriptions  of  people,  in  the  Irifh  and  Britifh  com- 
munities, that  the  former  cannot  pombly  be  reprefifed,  without  ob- 
ftru&ing  the  latter ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  fuppofed  that  any 
adminiftration,  it  matters  not  on  what  principles  it  may  be  formed, 
will  exhibit  fuch  an  evidence  of  political  fatuity  as  to  do  fo.  May  it  not 
rather  be  prefumed  that,  with  a  view  to  the  wealth  and  ftrength  of  the 
empire,  His  Majefty's  minifters  will  amplify  and  confirm  the  means  of  the 
future  advancement  of  the  Roman  Catholics  ;  thus  gradually  prepare  them 
for  having  their  jufl  claims  acceded  to,  in  accordance  with  the  joint  wimes 
of  all  the  more  refpeclable  Proteftants  in  Ireland ;  and  thus  wifely  and 
feafonably  wreft  their  caufe  from  all  thofe  who  are  likely  to  advocate  it  on 
mere  principles  of  faction  ? 

As  to  the  revival  of  enmity,  between  the  Proteftants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  there  exifls  but  little  ground  for  apprehending  that  any  future 
minifter  will  attempt  it.  The  filler  kingdoms  are  now  united.  No  mo- 
mentous object  remains  to  be  attained  by  exciting  that  enmity  :  and  it  is 
not  to  be  prefumed,  that  any  minifter  will  refort  to  fo  hazardous  an  expe- 
dient, for  the  purpofe  of  attaining  an  object  of  a  queftionably  important  na- 
ture. It  is  not  to  be  apprehended  that  any  future  minifter  will  keep  Ire- 
land in  a  dangerous  ftate  of  ferment,  in  order  to  ftifle  the  juft  complaints 
of  the  Irilh  people.  Every  future  minifter  will  probably  be  fufficiently 
impreffed  with  thefe  obvious  truths  ;  that  whatever  benefit  may  be  extend- 
ed to  Ireland,  will  ultimately  prove  beneficial  to  Britain  alfo  ;  that  the 
wealth  acquired  in  the  former,  will,  in  various  ways,  fpread  through  the 
latter ;  that  from  Ireland,  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity  and  profperity,  immenfe 

*  "  Sudden  changes,"  fays  Vattel,  "  ftrike  the  imaginations  of  men  :  we  write  hiftories  of 
them  ;  and  unfold  their  caufes  :  but  we  neglect  the  changes  that  infenfibly  happen,  by  a 
long  train  of  fteps  that  are  but  little  obferved."  Law  of  Nations,  p.  29. 

T  T    2  fupplies 
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fupplies  of  men  and  money  may  be  drawn  ;  but  that  Ireland,  in  a  ftate  of 
disturbance,  would  demand  immenfe  fupplies  of  both  j  and,  by  fo'doing^ 
exhauft  or  diminifh  thofe  refources  which  the  exiftence  of  the  empire 
might  require.  Indeed  the  neceffity  of  allaying  jealoufy  and  enmity,  between 
the  Proteftants  and  Roman  Catholics,  appears  already  to  have  fome  influ- 
ence on  the  conduct  of  government :  for,  under  all  changes  of  admi- 
niftration,  fymptoms  of  a  fpirit  of  impartiality  and  conciliation  are  dif- 
coverable. 

But  mould  any  minifler  rafhly  recur  to  meafures  calculated  to  revive  or 
ftrengthen  the  animofities  of  the  Irifh,  there  is  fufficient  reafon  to  expect 
that  he  will  fail  to  fucceed.  Thofe  confiderations  which  unhappily  loft 
their  force,  during  the  feafon  of  rebellion,  have  again  begun  to  operate  j 
and  are  likely  to  operate  hereafter  with  unufual  efficacy. 

The  great  national  benefits,  enjoyed  alike  by  Proteftants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  and  obtained  during  the  fhort  interval  of  their  cordial  union  ; 
the  great  national  benefits  which  may  yet  be  expected  to  refult  from  the  re- 
eftablimment  and  maintenance  of  that  union;  the  great  national  injuries, 
felt  alike  by  Proteftants  and  Roman  Catholics,  during  the  long  and  late 
feafon  of  their  difunion  and  mutual  alienation  ;  and  the  great  national  in- 
juries which  may  be  apprehended  from  a  perpetuation  of  difcord  *,  have 
been  fo  generally  admitted  and  acknowledged  ;  and  the  oppofite  effects, 
produced  by  the  different  events  of  the  laft  30  years,  have  made  fuch  a 
deep  impreffion,  on  the  public  mind,  in  Ireland ;  that  any  fyftern  of  mea- 
fures depending  for  its  efficacy,  on  the  operation  of  principles  of  difienfion 
among  the  Irifh,  will,  in  all  probability,  not  only  totally  fail  of  fuccefs  ; 
but,  in  the  end,  involve  the  projectors  and  abettors  in  perplexities  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  grow  wife  by  experience ;.  and  furely  no  nation 
under  the  canopy  of  heaven  had  ever  yet  fuch  ample  experience  of  the 
inutility  and  calamitous  effects  of  religious  enmity  as  Ireland.  The  Pro- 


*  When  Cyrus  divided  the  Euphrates  into  800  rivulets,  a  child  might  ford  the 
largeft  of  them.  His  favourite  was  drowned  in  attempting  to  crofs  the  united 
waters  t 

teftants 
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teflants  and  Roman  Catholics  have  been  engaged  in  a  feries  of  murderous 
conflicts  for  two  hundred  years.  In  feeking  to  gratify  their  damnable 
defires  of  exterminating  each  other,  they  impoverifhed,  paralyfed,  and 
brutalifed  their  country  ;  and,  after  all,  each  party  is  infinitely  farther 
from  obtaining  its  object  than  when  the  fword  was  firft  drawn.  It  has  at 
length  become  utterly  impoffible  for  either  to  extinguifli,  or  even  crufh 
the  other.  To  fuppofe  them  capable  of  purfuing,  or  of  univerfally  re- 
curring, on  every  emergency,  to  projects  and  practices  which  they  and  their 
remote  anceftors  have,  by  accumulated  experiments,  found  to  be  com- 
pletely inefficacious,  and  in  the  higheft  degree  detrimental,  is  to  entertain, 
a  very  unfavourable,  and  a  very  unfair  opinion  of  their  heads  and 
hearts. 

The  landlords  of  Ireland,  the  Proteftant  clergy,  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy,  every  man  who  is  thriving,  or  has  a  profpect  of  thriving,  muft, 
after  a  moment's  reflection,  feel  deeply  intereiled  in  the  perpetuation  of 
religious  .harmony. . 

Moreover  every  individual  Iriihman,  confidered  merely  as  a  member 
of  fociety,  without  reference  to  his  particular  profeffion  or  purfuit,  muft* 
if  he  advert  to  the  mifchiefs  of  religious  enmity,  earneflly  deprecate  its 
continuance.  Under  the  fatal  influence  of  this  fpecies  of  infanity,  it  is 
notorious  that  thofe  relative  duties,  the  difcharge  whereof  conduces  to 
render  focial  life  preferable  to  folitude,  are  frequently  disregarded  alto- 
gether; generally  performed  in  a  reluctant  and  imperfect  manner; -and very 
feldom  with  that  alacrity,  cordiality  and  precifion,  which  confeffedly  have  the 
effect  of  converting  a  duty  into  a  favour;  and  ultimately  that  of  ftrengthenr 
ing  the  bonds  of  amity  between  man  and  man.  It  evidently  heightens 
the  various  vexations  neceffarily  incident  to  human  intercourfe.  It  oc- 
cafions  diftruft  among  thofe  who  are  conftrained  to  aflbciate  together. 
It  aggravates  malice.  In  many  inftances  it  completely  blafts  domeftic 
happinefs.  It  frequently  precludes  a  reciprocity  of  kindnefs  between 
neighbours.  It  generally  proves  a  caufe  of  unfociable  refervednefs.  It 
is  often  accompanied  with  difgufting  difingenuity,  alienating  partiality,  and 
even  fhameful  injuflice.  It  ferves  to  excite  all  the  malevolent,  and  to 
reprefs,  or  limit  in  their  operation,  all  the  benevolent  affections  of  human 
nature.  It  is  manifeftly  inconfiftent  with  a  performance  of  Chriftian 
duties  j  and  thofe  who.  act  under  its  fway,  are.,  indifputably,  fo  far, 
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practical  apoflates  from  Chrift,  whofe  ineflimable  precepts  and  divine  ex* 
ample  did  equally  and  uniformly  tend  to  promote,  among  mankind,  for- 
bear.ance,  gentlenefs  and  univerfal  love.  Viewed  in  all  its  various  effects 
in  public,  and  in  private  life,  it  may  warrantably  be  pronounced  a  moral 
curfe  of  unequalled  magnitude. 

It  is  befides  fo  thoroughly  incompatible  with  the  more  confpicuous  na- 
tive qualities  of  the  Irifh  general  character,  and  the  prevailing  natural 
propenfities  of  Irifhmen,  that  if  we  adverted  to  this  confideration  alone,  we 
could  fcarcely  apprehend  its  furviving  the  prefent  generation  ;  now  that 
the  concurrent  agency  of  thofe  principles  of  reciprocal  animofity,  which 
were  artificially  connected  with  the  Proteftant  and  Roman  Catholic  re- 
ligions, has  ceafed.  The  conflituent  qualities  of  the  Irifh  character, 
have  confefledly,  upon  the  whole,  a  much  ftronger  and  more  direct  ten- 
dency to  promote  amity  and  concord,  than  to  eternize  enmity  and  difcord  : 
to  augment,  than  to  diminifh  the  happinefs  of  focial  life.  Auflerity,  in- 
flexibility, morofenefs,  defpondency,  and  a  propenfity  to  brood  over  imagi- 
nary mifchiefs,  and  remote  problematical  dangers,  are  certainly  notthediftin- 
guifhing  features  of  the  general  character  of  the  Irifh.  On  the  contrary, 
that  character,  though  by  no  means  free  from  very  confiderable  blemifhes, 
obvioufly  prefents  a  rare  afiemblage  of  the  mofl  attractive,  conciliatory, 
and  generous  qualities.  The  franknefs,  the  affability,  the  vivacity,  the 
good  humour,  the  flexibility,  the  fympathy,  the  cordiality  and  the  fince- 
rity  of  the  Irifh  are  generally  known  and  admired*  They  are  not  by  na- 
ture difpofed  to  permanent  mutual  animofity  or  repulfion  ;  but  by  nature 
impelled  to  friendfhip  and  conviviality ;  and  by  nature  eminently  qualified 
to  impart  and  enjoy  the  utmoft  degree  of  focial  happinefs.  Such  qualities 
and  fuch  propenfities  are  obvioufly  calculated  to  accelerate  the  extinction 
of  religious  enmity.  In  fact,  the  Irifh  begin  to  grow  weary  of  it ;  and 
perhaps  it  may  not  be  too  fanguine  to  expect  that,  ere  long,  the  Proteftants 
and  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  yielding  to  the  impulfe  of  nature,  will 
live  as  amicably  together  as  Proteftants  and  Roman  Catholics  are  found 
to  do  in  other  European  countries,  and  in  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
that  they  will  unrefervedly  exercife,  among  each  other,  the  peculiarly 
fociable  and  endearing  qualities  of  Irifhmen  ;  and  wifely  leave  to  idle  and 
opinionated  polemicks,  the  unprofitable  and  thanklefs  tafk  of  fhewing  whe- 
ther the  holy  fcriptures  have  been  lefs  tortured  in  forming  the  fpeculative 
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articles  of  the  church  of  Rome,  thofe  of  its  next  a  kin,  as  the  Prefbyte- 
rians  denominate  the  church  of  England,  or  thofe  of  the  Kirk. 

But  independently   of  the   foregoing  considerations,  which,  however, 
can  fcarcely  fail  to  operate  with  effect,  it  might  reafonably  be  expected 
that  a  perception  of  the  unjuftifiablenefs  and  folly  of  religious  enmity  and 
diftruft,  a  perception  which  muft  daily  become  more  general,  now  that 
the  minds  of  Iriihmen  are  more  at  liberty  than  formerly  to  extend  them- 
felves  beyond  mere  party  purfuits,  would  infure   the  extinction  of  thefe 
pregnant  evils.     The  religious  belief  of  a  man  is  certainly  as  involuntary 
.as    his  moral  and  political   opinions,  his  taftes,    habits,    and    purfuits. 
Like  thefe  it  is  the  refult  of  mere  accident.     Like  thefe,  it  is  originated 
by  the  qualities  of  his  mental  faculties,  his  early  education,  his  later  ftu- 
4ies,  and  ,his  intercourfe  with  others.     By  affociating  with  perfons  of  cor- 
rect or  barbarous  taftes,  the  tafte  of  an  individual  will  be  imperceptibly 
affimilated  to  theirs..    By  incidental  reflection,  he  may  be  led  to  change 
his  habits  or  purfuits ;  and   by  fludy  and  converfe,  be  induced  to  adopt 
moral,  political,  or  religious  opinions  different  from  thofe  which  he  before 
entertained.     But  it  is  evident,  that  all  thefe  changes  alike  are  primarily 
produced  by  accidental'  circumftances,  which  the  individual  himfelf  could 
neither  forfee  nor  prevent ;  and  to  hate  a  man  for  that  which  he  is  plainly 
unaccountable,  is   certainly  not  defenfible  on  principles  of  reafon  or  juf- 
tice.     Every  one  is  aware  of  the  unreafonablenefs  of  hating  a  man  on  ac- 
count of  the  ftate  of  his  health.     The  health  of  a  man,  however,  is  often 
much  more  in  his  power  than  his  belief.     And  here  it  may  be  truly  ob- 
ferved,  by  the  way,   that  probably  not  one  in  ten  thoufand  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  Proteftants  has  taken  the  trouble  to  examine  maturely,  and 
compare  the  different  arguments  which  have  been  ufed  in  fupport  of,  and 
in  oppofition  to  their  refpe£tive  tenets  ;  and  that  not  one  in  twenty  of  them 
knows  precifely  what  conftitutes  the  difference  of  their  religions.     So  that, 
in  fa£t,  the  enmity  of  a  vaft  majority  of  each  religion  is  not  even  the  iffue 
of  difpute  ;  but  merely  a  traditionary  emotion  operating  with  inconfide- 
rate  people.     Something,  indeed,  may  be  urged  to  juftify  our  hatred  of  a 
man  on  account  of  his  moral  or  political  opinions  j  inafmuch  as  many  of 
thefe  may  lead  to  practical  effects  whereby  we  may  be  injured.     But  it  is 
manifeftly  otherwife  with  regard  to  opinions  on  fpeculative  articles  of  re- 
ligion j  or  on  religious  obfervances  noways  connected  with  the  bufmefs  of 
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ibcial  life  ;  and  yet  we  have  abfurdly  fuffered  ourfelves  to  be  much  more 
irritated  by  the  latter,  which  are  naturally  flerile  and  harmlefs  ;  than  by 
the  former,  which  are  often  the  reverfe.  There  furely  does  not  exifl  any 
juft  or  plaufible  reafon  for  hatred,  between  the  man  who  believes  that  flouf 
and  water  may  be  converted  into  flefh  and  blood,  and  the  man  who  be- 
lieves that  no  fuch  miracle  can  be  nowadays  wrought  ;  nor  between  the 
man  who  regards  with  veneration  an  old  bone,  and  the  man  who  would 
turn  it  into  a  pick-tooth  cafe,  if  fit  for  the  purpofe  ;  nor  yet  between  the 
man  who  fafts,  or  thinks  he  fafts  on  turbot,  falmon,  pine-apples,  nec- 
tarines, madeira  and  claret,  and  the  man  to  whofe  notions  of  feafting, 
that  regimen  is  much  more  correfpondent  than  to  his  notions  of  fading. 
-Cato,  Atticus,  and  Cicero,  lived  on  terms  of  the  ftricteft  intimacy 
and  friendfliip  with  each  other  ;  yet  Cato  was  a  ftoick,  Atticus  an  epicu- 
rean, and  Cicero  an  academick  :  fe&s  whereof  the  tenets  were  infinitely 
more  oppofite  than  thofe  of  Proteflants  and  Roman  Catholics  are.  And 
furely  Chriftians  ought  to  be  afhamed  of  being  furpafied,  by  heathens,  in 
the  practice  of  Chriftian  virtues. 

To  repofe  confidence  in  a  perfon  whofe  religious  rites  are  the  fame 
as  our  own,  in  preference  to  one  whofe  are  not,  is  a  fpecimen  of 
bigotry  utterly  unbecoming  a  rational  man  *.  Ufing  or  not  ufmg  holy 
water,  believing  or  not  believing  in  the  neceffity  of  extreme  unction, 
praying  or  not  praying  in  Latin,  employing  or  not  employing  a  little 
image  to  excite  a  fpirit  of  devotion  ;  in  fhort,  the  obfervance  or  re- 
jection of  any  trifling  religious  practice,  whimfey,  or  ceremony,  being 
juft  as  fallacious  evidences  of  the  pofieflion  or  privation  of  truth,  honour 
and  fincerity,  the  effential  qualities  of  a  friend,  as  wearing  or  not  wear- 
ing a  wig.  Surely  it  is  bigotry  pumed  to  the  lafl  degree  of  infatuation  to 
inquire  rather  about  the  creeds,  than  the  moral  qualities  of  thofe  with 
whom  we  aifociate  :  furely  it  is  folly  in  the  extreme,  to  regard  in  a  ferious 
light  fuch  things  as  can  evidently  neither  injure  nor  ferve  us,  and,  at 


*  From  this  fatuity  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  feem  to  be  exempt ;  fome 
of  them,  during  the  rebellion,  having,  to  the  writer's  knowledge,  depofited  what  little 
money  they  had  by  them  in  the  hands  of  neighbouring  Proteftant  gentlemen,  on  whofe 
Scrupulous  honour,  though  hereticks,  they  had  the  firmeft  reliance. 
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the  fame  time,  to  look  upon  others  as  fecondary  confiderations,  which,-,  in 
a  greater  or  lefs  degree,  muft. 

But,  fay  the  Proteftants,  it  is  not  on  account  of  their  religious  rites,  con- 
ceits or  fuperflitions  that  we  are  alienated  from  the  Roman  Catholics ; 
but  on  account  of  their  uncharitable  practical  tenets.  The  Roman  Catho- 
lics maintain,  that  all,  but  thofe  who  belong  to  their  communion,  muft 
be  damned  in  the  world  to  come  j  and  therefore  efteem  it  meritorious,  to 
punifli  them  in  this.  If  fuch  opinion,  however,  admitting  that  they  hold 
it,  prove  in  reality  harmlefs,  it  is  juft  as  exceptionable  a  ground  for 
alienation  as  any  fpeculative  opinion  whatever.  The  number  of  re- 
flecting confcientious  Roman  Catholic  Chriftiam  is,  we  truft,  and  doubt 
not,  daily  increafmg :  and  Proteftants  are  by  no  means  warranted  in  fuf- 
pecting.  that  fuch  Chriflians  adopt  the  practical  inference  falfely  deduced 
from  this  opinion.  On  the  contrary,  it  might  reafonably  be  expected 
that,  if  impreifed  with  a  belief  that  Proteftants  muft  be  eternally  miferable 
in  .the  life  to  come,  fuch  Chriftians.  would  feel  it  incumbent  on  them 
rather  to  promote  their  happinefs  in  this,  than  to  fuperadd  temporal  tp 
eternal  mifery;  feeing  that  everjafting  damnation  is  punifmnent  enough 
for  an  unfortunate  accidental  inability  to, believe  the.. doctrine  of.  tranfub- 
ftantiation:  and  adverting  to  what  they  daily  perceive,  that  the  Almighty- 
Creator  of  the  univerfe  mercifully  bears  with  us  all  .alike,  referving,  till 
the  day  of  judgment,  thofe  rewards  and  punifhments  which  each,  (hall  be 
found  to  have  deferved.  As  for  the  doltifh Brabble,  it  matters  very  little 
what  they  think;  for  it  may  fafely  be;jelied  on  that,  not  only  at  prefent, 
but  under  all  changes,  the  laws  will  be  as  effectually  employed  to  reftrain 
their  outrages  in  this,  as.  in  any  pther  inftance. 

The  Roman  Catholics  are  likewife,  fay  the  Proteftan-ts,  chargeable  with 
maintaining  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics.     The  declaration, 
however,  of  the  foreign  Roman  Catholic  Universities  *  amounts  to  a  com- 
plete 


*  The  three  following  queftions  were  fent  in  the  year  1792,  to  ,  the  UniverfitJes  of 
Paris,  Louvain,  Douay,  Salamanca,  Valladolid  and  Alcala  :  Has  the  Pope,  or  have, 
the  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any  individual  of  the  church  of  Rome,  any  civil 
authority,  power  or  jurifdittion,  or  pre-eminence  whatfoever  within  the  realm  of  Englaad  ?, 
Can  the  Pope,  or  Cardinals,  or  any  body  of  men,  or  any  individual  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
ahfajve.or  difpenfe  His  Majefty's  fubje&s  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  upon  any  pretext 
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plete  refutation  of  that  charge  ;  which^  moreover,  there  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  fufficient  grounds  for  urging.     The  Roman  Catholics  have 
certainly  not  been  found  guilty  of  more,  or  greater  breaches  of  faith,  when 
concerned  with  Proteftants,  than  when  concerned  with  each  other  ;  nor, 
to  fpeak  with  becoming  candour,  than  Proteftants  themfelves,  when  con- 
cerned with  Roman  Catholics.     It  feemed,  therefore,  very  likely  either 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  took  no  pains  to  give  this  tenet  influence 
over  the  minds  of  the  laity;  or  that  their  labour  was,  generally  fpeakino-, 
in  vain.     Indeed  in  a  country,  circumftanced  as  Ireland,   with  refpect  to 
religions,  the  ordinary  bufmefs  of  life  would  not  admit  of  conduct  con- 
formable to  fuch  a  treacherous,  principle  as  this;  which,  if  it  were  incul- 
cated and  cherifhed,  mud  operate  on  all  trivial,  as  well  as  momentous  oc- 
cafions.     A  majority  of  the  people,   of  all  religions,  are  ready  enough  to 
violate  the  commandment  of  God,  refpecting   the  fabbath,    whenever 
bufmefs,  or  even  pleafure  prompts  them  to  do  fo ;  and  there  neither  is 
nor  was  fufficient  reafon  to  fufpect  the  Roman  Catholics  of  being  more 
fcrupulous  with  regard  fo  the  obfervance  of  this  highly  inconvenient  tenet 
inculcated,  by  man,  if  indeed  it  ever  was. 

As  for  the  words,  hacfetico^fchlfmaticos  &  rebelles^  pro  poffe,  perfequar 
&f  impugnaboi  in  the  confecration  oath  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bifhops,.and 
xvhich  have  been  employed  to  alarm  the  Proteftants,  they  are  probably  not 
confidered,  by  thofe  who  repeat  them,  to  be  of  fo  violent  an  import  as 
they  have  been  fuppofed  to  be,  by  fome  zealous  opponents  of  popery.  The 
word  perfequar  is  certainly  fomewhat  ambiguous.  Befides,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
ferved,  that  this  oath  was  framed  in  times  characteriftcally  different  from 
the  prefent;  in  times,  when  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  could  fafely 
perfift  in  that  conduct,  towards  thofe  who  rejected  their  doctrines,  which 
they  no  longer  can,  in  almoft  any  inftance,  'without  danger,  purfue;  in 


whatfoever  ?  Is  there  any  principle  in  the  tenets  of  the  Catholic  faith,  by  which  Catho- 
lics are  juftified  in  not  keeping  faith  with  heretics,  or  other  perfons  differing  from  them  in 
religious  opinions,  in  any  tranfa&ion,  Cither  of  a  public  or  private  nature?  The  anfwer 
was,  that  the  Pope  or  P  apal  authority  had  no  -where  any  fuch  power  ;  and  there  was  no 
tenet  in  the  Catholic  church  by  which  Catholics  were  jujlified  in  not  keeping  faith  with  Pro* 
tf/lants.  The  Irifh  Roman  Catholic  committee  maintained  the  fame;  and  the  declaration 
was  figned  by  delegates  from  all  parts  of  Ireland. 
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times,  when  that  fpirit  of  perfecution,  which  is  now  fo  univerfally  and 
fo  juftly  decried  and  condemned,  was  generally  deemed  meretorious:  that 
what  was  expected  then,  is  neither  expected,  nor  defired  now:  .that  the 
efience  of  the  crime  of  perjury  is  deceit,  pregnant  with  greater  or  lefs 
evil  to  others  j  but  that  if  no  expectation  be  entertained  of  an  adherence 
to  this  claufe  of  the  oath,  no  deceit  is  practifed  by  declining  to  obferve  it. 

At  all  events,  it  may  reafonably  be  expected  that  the  welfare  of  their 
people,  a  primary  confideration,  and  which  both  duty  and  intereft  require 
them  to  keep  perpetually  in  view,  will  always  prompt  the  Roman  Catholic 
prelates  of  Ireland  to  avail  themfelves  of  that  liberty  of  acting  which  the 
words,  "  pro  poffe"  certainly  involve. 

The  prefent  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland  (land,  confefledly, 
diftinguimed,  for  the  mod  part,  by  high  and  correct  notions  of  their 
duty  to  God  and  man  j  by  an  ardent  ambition  to  imitate  the  example  of 
our  bleffd  Savour;  and  by  a  laudable  folicitude  to  exalt  their  religion 
in  the  efleem  of  men.  They  are  pious,  enlightened,  patriotic,  and  zealous 
for  the  maintenance  of  good  order  and  internal  peace  *.  And  therefore, 
can,  on  no  good  ground,  be  fufpected  of  acting,  in  any  cafe,  in  conformity 
with  principles  of  perfecution.  In  fact,  the  age  of  wild  fanaticifm,  fottifh 
bigotry  and  tyrannic  intolerance  has  pafled  away. 

But  fuppofe  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland,  unreftrained  by 
the  exifling  laws  of  the  land,  were  difpofed  to  refort  to  the  dangerous, 
unchriftian-like  and  notorioufly  inefficacious  expedient  of  perfecution, 
in  order  to  eflablifh  an  uniformity  of  religious  opinions,  inftead  of  en- 
deavouring, as  they  do,  to  render  their  religion  attractive  by  their  ex- 
amples and  inftructions.  What  then  ?  Such  difpofition  can  certainly 
never  be  productive  ofmifchief,  unlefs  aided  by  the  arms  of  the  laity. 
And  there  pofitively  is  not  fufficient  reafon  to  apprehend,  whatever  may 


*  The  difinclination,  which  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  of  Ireland  are  faid  to  have 
lately  manifefted,.  to  any  alteration  in  the  mode  of  filling  their  vacant  fees,  will  not,  it 
is  hoped,  be  precipitately  urged  as  an  evidence  of  principles  tending  to  difloyalty.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  a  little  clerical  coquetry  in  the  bufmefs.  Perhaps  they  may  be  reftrained 
by  formal  refpeft  for  the  head  of  their  church  from  confentitig  to  the  alteration  in  queftion. 
But  it  does  not  follow  from  thence  that  they  would  not  quickly  acqulefce  in  a  (kcifion  of  the 
Legiflature.  . 
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be  the  cafe  with  a  few  prieft-ridden  individuals,  or  with  the  befotted 
rabble,  in  a  few  diftrifts  where  Proteflant  tyranny  has  been  habitually 
exercifed,  that  the  Roman  Catholic  laity  of  Ireland,  collectively,  or 
the  leading  perfons  thereof,  will  ever  fecond  their  clergy  in  a  fyftem  of 
perfecution,  confeffedly  unfanctioned  by  the  gofpel,  and  whereof  the  real 
objects  can  be  no  other  than  the  increafe  or  prefervation  of  the  power  and 
wealth -of  the  church  :  acquifitions,  which,  in  their  excefe,  are  demon- 
ftrably  pregnant  with  injury  to  religion.  Though,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  Roman  Catholic  laity  of  Ireland  may  always  be  found  laudably  fub- 
miffive  to  their  clergy  in  fpiritual  affairs  ;  it  is,  on  the  other  hand,  very 
far  from  being  probable  that  the  former  will  ever  yield  to  the  dictation 
cf  the  latter  with  refpect  to  meafures  of  a  temporal  nature. 

-No  Mhman,  capable  of  due  reflection,  can  fail  to  be  fufficiently  im- 
preffed  with  this  moft  important  truth,  that  an  internal  war  in  Ireland, 
on  the  ground  of  religion,  is  of  all  calamitous  events  the  moft  to 
be  deprecated.  Such  a  war  would  unavoidably  occafion  the  fierceft 
conflicts,  attended  by  diverfified  mifery,  in  almoft  every  part  of  Ireland. 
It  would  neceffarily  be  long  of  doubtful  iffue;  the  Roman  Catholics 
and  Proteftants  being,  upon  the  whole,  in  point  of  ftrength,  equally 
balanced. 

To  fubdue  and  exterminate  one  million  of  Irifh  Proteftants,  aided  by 
proteftant  Britain,  is  as  manifeftly  beyond  the  power  of  four  millions  of 
Irifli  Roman  Catholics,  as  it  certainly  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  former 
to  fubdue  and  exterminate  the  latter.  And  whatever  might  be  the  final 
iffue  of  the  conteft,  the  few  who  furvived  it  would  probably  not  furvive  the 
extenfive  devaftation  which  it  would  inevitably  occafion. 

Ne  pueri,  ne  tanta  animis  afluefdte  bella, 
Neu  patriae  validas  in  vifcera  vertite  vires . 

Condufion. — Should  the  various  facts,  events  and  confiderations  which 
have  been  briefly  prefentcd  to  the  view,  or  recalled  to  the  recollection 
of  the  Proteftants  and  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  in  the  courfe  of  the 
foregoing  pages,- operate,  as  feems  natural,  in  exftinguiming  that  religious 
enmity,  which  has  hitherto  been  the  primary  caufe  of  the  internal  dif- 
iquietude,  the  national  debility  and  political  degradation  of  their  country : 
and  iho.uid  the  Leg'iflature  of  the  United  Kingdom,  fenfible  of  the  vaft  real 

value 
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value  of  Ireland,  continue  to  a£t  under  a  falutary  folicitude  for  the  main- 
tenance of  tranquillity,  and  the  extenfion  of  a  fpirit  of  induilry  therein.; 
and  wifely  endeavour  to  raife,  enrich  and  flrengthen,  inftead  of  endea- 
vouring, as  the  Britifh  Legiflature  formerly  did,  to  deprefs,  impoverish  and 
panilyfe  that  important  part  of  the  empire,  there  appears  to  exifl  the 
mofl  ample  ground  for  expecting,  that,  endowed  by  nature,  .beyond  almoft 
any  other  country  in  Europe,  and  abounding  in  people,  it  will  ere  long 
(to  recur  to  the  aflertion  of  the  fagacious  Sir  William  Temple)  "  make  a 
mighty  addition  of  ftrength  and  revenue  to  the  crown  of  England." 
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No.  I. 


TABLE,    Ihewing  the    Quantities   of  BARLEY  and  MALT,    OATS,    WHEAT, 
OATMEAL,  WHEATMEAL,  and  FLOUR,  exported  from  IRELAND,  fince  the 
Commencement  of  the  lail  Century,  in  Periods  of  four  Years. 

Four  Years, 

Barley  and 
Malt. 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

Oatmeal. 

Wheatmeal 

Flou>\ 

ASs  regulating 
Weights  and  Meafures. 

indingDec.  35. 
1704 
3|  to  Mar.  25. 
1708 
4  25th  March 
17/2 
1716 
1720 
1724 
1728 
1732 

Quarters. 
16,317 

38>378 

IOI,42O 
1  72.345 
9W9 
101,500 

81,723 
158,668 

Quarters. 

6,937 
5.636 

4.879 
23.439 
39.277 
35.103 
20,416 
32.636 

Quarters. 
7,106 

16,480 

66,705 
138,540 
7,656 

2.35  r 
6,225 

i.833 

Barrels. 
37.707 

42,834 

50,427 
66,IOO 
53.788 
66,242 
43,122 
15.452 

Barrels. 
674 

3,268 

io,493 
7.577 
1,504 
1,140 

945 
242 

Cwts. 

'    •!  '•  'r            ~     '  •'«?  - 
6  A,  c.  18.  (a) 

fv£"  |: 

1736 
1740 

'744 
1748 
1752 

165,380 
233,366 
80,213 
35,282 
54,466 

4,440 

7.778 
6,288 

3.057 
5.869 

234 
i.97i 
5.249 
6,955 

4,706 

3'632 

3>°75 
18,128 
12,306 
9.637 

146 
1  60 
1,787 
i,  008 
290 

- 

7  G.  ^.  c.  15.  (I) 

1756 

1760 
1764 
1768 

1772 

9,902 
21,461 

*7»533 
29,584 

24.337 

19.343 
28,896 
17.788 
40,377 
74.532 

7 
3.75  * 
ii7 
2,258 
8,145 

5M°3 
38.951 
37.762 
69,603 
103,811 

50 
3°7 
235 
68 

5 

- 

25  G.  2.  c.  15.  (c) 

1776 

58,642 

181,106 

17,220 

'51.159 

too 

;  ;-^ 

13  &I4G.  3.  c.  ii.  (d] 

1780 

30.483 

278,512 

41,232 

34,228 

1,178 

- 

i9&  206.3.  c.  17.  (e] 

1784 

1788 

1792 
1796 
1800 

3|  Jan.  5. 
1804 
Two  Years 
1806 
1808 
One  Year 
1808 

34.527 
158,489 

Barrels. 
156,562 
46,959 

97.333 
45.543 

47,700 
87.249 

68,785 

174,881 
618,346 

Barrels. 
2,156,944 
1,947,254 
1,959,120 

866,368 

718,934 
1,186,047 

724.347 

83.933 
89,888 

Barrels. 

640,353 
160,720 
114,211 

270,838 

287,699 
221,217. 

68,003 

40,011 
256,366 

Cwts. 
443,614 

1  95.055 
312,213 

187,033 

101,530 
90,223 

46,772 

200 
32 

Cwts. 
114 

255.736 
71.703 

346,651 
45.172 
26,476 

135,128 

44.367 
43.103 

6,889 

23  &  24  0.3.  c.  19.  (/) 

(a)  Buftiel,  or  Quarter,  containing  8  Bufhels.                 (d}  Quarter  of  Wheat  32  Stones. 
(b)  Quarters  of  all  forts  of  Grain  to  weigh  40           (<?)  Englifh  exportation  Meafures. 
Stones.                                                                                    (/")  Barrel  of  Wheat  20  Stones;  of  Barley  16; 
(c)  Quarter  of  Wheat  40  Stones  ;  of  Barley  24  ;     of  Oats  14. 
of  Oats  22. 
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TABLE,  fhewing   the  Quantities    of   BARLEY    and    MALT,  OATS,  WHEAT, 

OATMEAL,    WHEATMEAL    and   FLOUR,   imported   into  IRELAND   fmce  the 

Commencement  of  the  laft  Century,  in  Periods  of  four  Years. 

Four  Years, 

Malt. 

Corn. 

Oatmeal. 

Wheatmeal 

Flour. 

ASs  regulating 
Weights  and  Meafures. 

Dnding  Dec.zj 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Quarters. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Cwts. 

1704 

1,009 

. 

5,027 

18 

71 

- 

6  A.  c.  18. 

3  1  to  Mar.  25 

1708 

65 

. 

2>39r 

13 

'3 

- 

.            . 

4  2Jth  March 

1712 

16 

- 

3'556 

29 

53 

• 

m 

*   1716 

3' 

- 

3  >53  2 

i  • 

375 

- 

•           * 

Barley  and 

Malt. 

I72O 

567 

27,309 

1,164 

294 

- 

'  *•.*•  TV 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

1724 

47*274 

5,416 

98,044 

59 

8,157 

- 

'  *;" 

t-  1.7*8 

14,065 

1,006 

43*176 

•3,^82 

12,741 

- 

:    •'"" 

1732 

i9»75-i 

650 

104,226 

12,127 

24,344 

- 

^."•7 

1736 

68,915 

1,863 

115,540 

34\520 

63,178 

. 

7  G.  2.  c.  15. 

1740 

29,763 

2*437 

60,777 

29441 

45*263 

•- 

- 

!744 

53>T75 

3»34i 

52,061 

3»3°o 

46,240 

- 

•  r.  "       -i: 

1748 

264,569 

23>797 

164,904 

81,968 

5>3°o 

- 

fi7.52 

201,398 

3,670 

75*786 

20,632 

161 

- 

.   . 

1756 

348,912 

1,648 

136,938 

22,425 

. 

7l»342 

25  G.  2.  c.  15. 

1760 

138,225 

6,115 

118,242 

8,725 

9 

179,694 

- 

1764 

1  43*559 

203 

67»974 

9.148 

1,254 

247»3I9 

. 

;ij.6g 

1  25»5  74 

4*547 

70,149 

1,260 

r5»473 

229,558 

£<r 

,1772 

118,263 

4,660 

111,341 

28,328 

9*467 

275,144 

.     "« 

1776 

15,672 

4*5 

17,718 

3*096 

3*623 

88,962 

13  &  14  G.  3.  c.  IT. 

1780 

133,200 

2,296 

17,998 

52,241 

241 

85*723 

19  &  20  G.  3.  c.  17. 

:i78+ 

166,820 

7,684 

51,150 

i3>36i 

334 

142,519 

23  &  24  G.  3.  c.  19. 

1788 

44,546 

\    .  782 

39,426 

2,859 

321 

110,947 

- 

Barrels. 

Parrels. 

Barrels. 

Cwtl. 

Cvvts. 

1792 

2»347 

717 

J>933 

- 

- 

86 

- 

1796 

24,622 

-84 

103,563 

- 

- 

1  1  ,496 

- 

1800 

55*243 

1,617 

1  9*439 

»4 

IO 

360 

-     -. 

3l  Jan-  5, 

1804 

10,9.80 

4,061 

74>653 

6 

t  i7r»264 

98,642 

- 

Two  Years, 

1806 

180,700 

30 

»»739 

250 

*»394 

>. 

1  808 
One  Year 

23,111 

3*1?2 

10,356 

1,004 

- 

6,296 

•           • 

1808 

583 

138 

9*  1  45 

1,004 

-     f  \ 

4,003 

-•--., 

*  The  different  forts  of  Grain  are  not  diftinguifti-         f  Buftiels    reduced    to    Quarters  till  the  year 
ed   in   the    Cuftom-houfe  Books  before    the  year     ending  March  25,  1725. 
ending  March  25,  1  7  1  9.                                                       J  Indian  Meal  imported  during  the  year  of  fear- 

city  in  this  period. 
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TABLE,  Shewing  the  Annual  Average  Excefs  of  CORN,  ground  and  unground, 

exported  from,  and  imported  into  IRELAND,  fmce  the  Commencement  of  the 

laft  Century,  in  Periods  of  four  Years. 

ANNUAL       AVERAGE       EXCESS      OF     CORN 
GROUND  AND  UNGROUND  EXPORTED. 

ANNUAL       AVERAGE     EXCESS 
OF  CORN   GROUND  AND  UN- 
GROUND    IMPORTED. 

j48s  regulating 
Weights  and  Meafures. 

Four  Years, 

Corn  un- 
ground. 

Meal. 

Flour, 

Corn  un- 
ground. 

Meal. 

Flour. 

Ending  Dec.  25. 

Quarters. 

Barrels. 

Cwts. 

Quarters. 

Barrels. 

Cwts. 

1704 

6,08  1 

9>574 

. 

- 

•'-',  • 

S"-* 

6  A.  c.  18. 

3  1  to  Mar.  45. 

1708 

19,367 

T5»359 

&  "  -*•  * 

- 

[    „*«•> 

'<  ^'^ 

. 

4  25th  March. 

1712 

42,358 

15,210 

\.'*t  -, 

- 

•  >  "  " 

I«Jr* 

;.   «^* 

1716 

82,691 

18,326 

|  "t:0 

-'      . 

- 

>     '!    .f  ,» 

•    £'-\ 

1720 

27,694 

1  3.459 

I  ?t* 

- 

i     -    " 

(    *" 

\    .-''•'' 

1724 

. 

H.791 

• 

2,945 

- 

- 

- 

1728 

12,530 

7»511 

- 

k  i  •  5K  r 

- 

- 

1732 

17,128 

- 

Sf  ^f  i 

>  .T!V,  ' 

5^95 

- 

- 

1736 

'•'•ml 

. 

fc    •/  . 

4,066 

23,480 

„ 

7  G.  2.  cv  15. 

1740 

37*537 

- 

« 

- 

17,868 

- 

- 

1744 

r,"  •  • 

£  •?.£ 

- 

4,207 

7,422 

- 

- 

1748 

^  •  1 

- 

i.  *^* 

101,986 

18,489 

- 

- 

1552 

- 

''^^jz^-i 

- 

53.953 

2,717 

- 

*                       * 

1756 

. 

7.532 

. 

114,561 

_ 

J7.835 

25  G.  2.  c.  15. 

1760 

,  r  : 

7,631 

- 

52,109 

.  -r*^ 

44.923 

- 

1664 

- 

6,899 

- 

44.075 

. 

61,829 

_ 

1768 

.  -  •->'.' 

*3»234 

•;.  «*T 

32,013 

.T-^~»- 

57»389 

•                       w 

1772 

- 

16,506 

- 

3!.8i3 

- 

68,786 

- 

1776 

56,041 

36,135 

- 

- 

- 

22,240 

13  &I4.  0.3.  c.  ii. 

1780 

49*183 

- 

- 

- 

4,269 

21,430 

19  &  20  G.3-  c.  17. 

1784 

16,922 

6,629 

28,305 

. 

• 

23  &  24  G.  3.  c.  19. 

1788 

195,492 

63>3°4 

- 

i  .  . 

- 

9,811 

. 

Barrels. 

Cwts. 

>-.  .-.  -,  .gwt^Mwmw  »-  •** 

*""'  *"•*"  "r*- 

1792 

737.215" 

110,932 

86,641 

. 

* 

. 

. 

1796 

506,511 

48,763 

8,419 

- 

- 

- 

. 

1800 

523»594 

78>°53 

6,529 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3i  Jan-  5- 

1804 

273,264 

3»94' 

9,122 

- 

- 

. 

•           <• 

Two  Years, 

1806 

48  1  ,482 

50.703 

21,835 

. 

. 

. 

- 

1808 

728,937 

44,609 

18,403 

- 

- 

. 

One  Year, 

1808 

850,769 

45,768 

2,586 

- 

- 

- 

- 
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I  TABLE,  fhewing  the  Annual  Average  Excefs  of  CORN,  MEAL,  and  FLOUR,  exported  from  and  import 
Acts  under  which  the  Bounties  were  claimed — and  the  Afts  which  impofed  Duties  « 


EXPORT. 

IMPORT. 

BOUNTY  ON  EXPORTATION. 

4  Years, 

Annual  Ave 
rage  Ex- 
cels of 
Corn. 

Annual  Ave- 
rage Ex- 
cels of 
Meal  and 
Flour. 

Total. 

Annual  Ave- 
rage Ex- 
cels of 
Corn. 

Annual  Ave- 
rage .Ex- 
cefs of 
Meal  and 
Flour. 

Total. 

rnnual  Average  A- 
mount  of  Bounty 
paid. 

Total  Amount  of 
County  paid 

Acls  granting 
Bounties. 

Ending  Dec.  25 
1704 
3|  to  Mar.  aj 
1708 
4  to  Mar.  25 
1712 
1716 
1720 
1724 
1728 

*732 
1736 

1740 

1744 
1748 
1752 
1756 

Barrels. 
10,244 

32,886 

Barrels. 
9.573 

*5.359 

Barrels. 
19,817 

48,248 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

£.         ,.         d. 

£-   '•    * 

- 

71,901 
I39»324 
47.^3 

22,127 
31,602 
466 
101,670 

15,210 
18,326 

1  3  '459 
14*79! 
7»5  ll 

87,111 
157,650 
60,572 
II.I70 
29,638 
26,407 

83,802 

'"      " 
3,621 

4,402 
237,078 
IOO,8oi 
188,799 

5.195 
23,480 
17,868 
7,422 
18,489 
2,717 
1.385 

23»OI4 

11,824 

255.567 
103,518 
190,184 

\  pi**'  j 

863  18    9 

48  years,  ending 
in  1755. 
40,487     o     ij 

6  A.  c.  18. 

1760 
1764 

- 

- 

- 

92,082 
74,280 

14,830 
24,015 

106,912 
98,295 

9i    9    51 

10  years,  ending 
in  1765. 

913     5     3 

29  G.  2.  c.  9. 

1768 

1772 

- 

•• 

!  »'..' 

i 

55.74^ 
59.424 

15,460 
17,887 

71,202 

77»3" 

213     6    oJ 

9  years,  ending 
in  1774. 
1,919  14    5 

5  G.  3.  c.  19. 

1776 
1780 

87,268 
71,781 

25,014 

112,282 

56.797 

- 

14,984 

- 

4.553  '3     SI 

6  years,  ending 
in  1780. 
27,322     2     43 

13  &  14  G.  3. 

C.   II. 

1784 

21,131 

20,781 

41,91* 

- 

- 

- 

12,211     3     3 

4  years,  ending 
m  1774. 
48,844  13     oj 

9  &  20  G.  3. 
c.  17. 

1788 
1792 
1796 
1800 
3|  to  Jan.  5. 
1804 
4  to  Jan.  J. 
1808 
I  Year,  ending 
Jan.  5. 
1808 

390,984 

737.215 
506,511 

523.594 
$73,264 
582,367 

850,769 

58'39I 
98,786 
28,591 
42,291 

6.53i 
33.784 

24.3*7 

449.375 
836,001 

535.  r°2. 
565»585 

279.795 
616,151 

875.096 

- 

- 

m 

36,405    2    9  \ 

4  years,  ending 
in  1788. 
145,620  II    3! 

23  fie  24  G.  3. 
c.  19. 

• 

I    year,   ending 
in  1789. 
59,206  13     2| 

Note.     No  diftin&ion  being  made  in  the  Cuftom-houfe  books  between  the     lent  to  a  barrel  of  barley,  16  (lone,  the  weight  of  the  former  has  been  thrown 
>arley,  wheat  and  onts,  imported  before  the  period  ending  in  1720,  the  average     wholly  out  of  the  account.     The  quantities  of  the  feveral  forts  of  grain  ex- 
of  the  average  weights  of  their  refpective  quarters  is  taken,  and  from  thence     ported  and  imported  during  the  quarter,  which  augments  the  period  ending  in 
the  number  of  barrels  is  deduced.     The  barley,  wheat  and  oats,  exported,  being     1708  beyond  three  years,  and  that   which  is  wanting  to  complete  the  period 
diftinguifhed  before  as  well  as  after  that  period,  their  reipecYive  quarters  are     ending  in  1804,  were  not,  upon  the  whole,  fufficiently  confiderable  to  induce  the 
reduced,  as  in  all  the  other  periods,  to  the  ftatute  barrels  of  2,3  &  24  G.  3.  c.     tiecefiity  of  departing  from  an  annual  average.     In  confequence  of  the  changes 
19.    The  quantity  of  malt  exported  and  imported  being  very  trifling  in  all  the     of  weight  which  took   place  in   the  middle  of  the  period  ending  in  1736,  and 
teriods,  and  a  barrel  thereof,  12  (lone,  being,  with  reference  to  tillage,  equiva-     in  that  of  the  period  ending  in  1776,  the  average  of  the  weights  of  the  periods 
immediately 
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ito  IRELAND  fmce  the  year  1700  :  alfo  the  Amount  of  the  Bounties  granted  on  Exportation  —  the 
^!ORN,  MEAL,  and  FLOUR,  imported,  when  under  certain  Prices  in  the  Home  Market. 

DUTIES  ON  IMPORTATION. 

Detail  of  the  Bounties  granted  by  thefe  Acts  on  the 
feveral  forts  of  Corn  exported. 

Acts  impofing  Duties  on  the  Importation 
of  Corn. 

15  &  16  G.  3,  c.  3. 
Year  1776. 
On  wheat,  except  Britifh,  2s.  the 
barrel,   when  not  above  233.  — 
Flour,   &c.  except   Britifh,   is. 
the  cwt. 

6  A.  c.  1  8.  f  On  wheat,  ground  or  unground,  when  at  or  under  14.8.  the  qr.  is.  6d. 
Year  1707.  \  Barley,  here  -and  malt,  when  at  or  under  IDS.  the  qr.  is. 

19  &  20  G.  3,  c.  17. 
Year  1780. 
On  wheat,exceptBritifh,l  6s.  1  1  ||d. 
Britifh,  when  not  above  533.  4d. 
Britifh  the  qr.   Britifh  exporta- 
tion meafure. 
Barley  i6s.  n  ^d.,when  not  above 
325. 
Oats  53.  iol%d.,  when  not  above 
i6s. 

f"On  wheat,  ground  or  unground,  not  exceeding  245.  the  qr.  of  40  ft.  2s. 
29  G.  2,  c.  9.  J  Barley  and  bere,  not  exceeding  12.  the  qr.  of  24  ft.  is.  6d. 
Year  1755-     /  Malt,  not  exceeding  125.  the  qr.  of  20  ft.  is.  6d. 
(_Oats,  not  exceeding  6s.  the  qr.  of  22  ft.  is. 

23  &  24  G.  3,  c.  19. 
Year  1784. 
On  wheat   los.   the  barrel,  when 
under  303. 
Barley  ics.  when  under  145.  6d. 
Malt  lod.  the  ftone. 
Oats  55.   the  barrel,  when   under 

IIS. 

T  On  wheat,  not  exceeding  6s.  the  cwt.  8d. 
5  LT.  3>  c-    9-  J  Barley,  not  exceeding  35.  gd.  the  cwt.  $d. 
Year  1705.     ^Qats,  not  exceeding  33.  the  cwt.  5d. 

13  &  14  G.  3.  f  On  wheat,not  exceeding  is.  Brfh.  the  ft.  35.  4d.  Brfli.  the  qr.  of  32  ft. 
c.  n.         <  Meal  and  flour  fame  bounty. 
Year  1774.     (_Oats,  ground  and  unground,  not  exceeding  95.  the  qr.  of  22  ft.  is.  3d. 

Export  prohibited  when  wheat  at 
308.  the  barrel,   barley  145.  6d 
oats  or  meal  us. 

p         ("On  wheat,  tinder  443.  Brfh.  jhe  qf.  Brfh.  exportation  meafure,  55. 
19  x  20  Lr.  3.  1  ^,.1^  bere,  big  and  malt,  under  22s.  do.  do.  2s.  6d. 
0.17.         <  Oats,  under  143.  do.  do.  2s. 
Year  1780.     ^Qatmeal  the  qr.  of  2761b. 

25  G.  3,  c.  10. 

Supplementary  to   the    foregoing 
Ads. 
Wheat-meal  6d.   the  ftone^  when 
wheat  fubjeft  to  los. 
Flour  and  bifcuit  9d. 
Sarley  meal  7§d. 
Oatmeal  jd.  when  oats  fubjeft  to 
55. 

'On  wheat,  not  exceeding  275.  the  barrel  of  20  ft.  33.  4d. 
Wheatmeal  and  malt  of  wheat  the  cwt.  is.  4d. 
23  &  24  G.  3.     Flour,  wheaten  bread  and  bifcuit,  do.  is.  lid. 
c.  19.         <!  Barley,  bere  and  big,  not  exceeding  133.  6d.  the  barrel  of  16  ft.  is.  7d. 
Year  1784.        Malt,  the  barrel  of  12  ft.  28. 
Oats,  not  exceeding  IDS.  the  barrel  of  14  ft.  is.  <;d. 
'  Oatmeal  the  cwt.  is. 
Bounties  vfere  alfo  granted  by  the  ift,  2d,  4th,  5th,  and  6th  of  thefe  a&s,  on  rye  ex- 
ported, and  on  peas  and  beans  by  the  4th  and  6th.    But  the  quantities  of  thefe  articles 
exported  and  imported,  being  fo  inconfiderable  as  to  render  them  unworthy  of  a  place 
in  the  tables,  it  is  unneceffary  to  fpecify  thefe  bounties  here. 

immediately  preceding  and  fucceedmg  thefe  has  been  taken.     This  fhews  the     imported  or  exported  {hould  weigh  276  Ib.  and  the  barrel  impliedly  138  Ib 
efccefs  of  corn  unground  to  have  been  on  the  fide  of  export  in  the  former,     or  fomewhat  more  than  9^  ftones.    From  the  period,  therefore,  ending  in 
inftead  of  being  on  that  of  import,  as  appears  in  Table,  No.  3,     Two  cwts.     1780,  to  that  ending  in  1788,  10  ftone  of  meal  are  <jeBfide*ed  as  a  barrel, 
of  flour,  which  was  always  exported  and  imported  by  the  cwt.  ar?  taken  as    there  having  been  a  fmall  quantity  of  wheanrmal  imported  and  exported 
one  barrel;  as  are  alfo,  for  the  moft  part,  two  cwts.  of  meal,  the  weight  of    during  that  time.  In  the  period  ending  in  1788,  the  quarter  in  the  Cuftom- 
the  barrel  of  meal  in  the  Cuftom-houfe  books  not  being  clearly  afcertained     houfe  books  is  confidered  as  conftifuting  a  ttatuto-barrels. 
Before  the  19  &  ao  G.  3.  c.  17.,  which  required  that  the  quarter  of  oatmeal 
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TABLE,  Shewing  the  Quantity  of  Plain  and  Coloured  LINEN,  CAMBRIC  K  and 
LINEN  YARN,  exported  from  Ireland,  in  different  Periods,  fmce  the  Year  1698  : 
alfo  the  Quantity  of  FLAX-SEED  imported,  in  different  Periods,   fmce  the  Year 
1770. 
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260 
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3  3.  443  3 
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111,2947 
152,424]" 

40,012,443 

1,764 
837 

8,705  I 

12,443  3 

-.574 

72,601  y 
46,274  5 

59,657 
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APPENDIX. 
No.  XL 


TRADE  of  IRELAND  with  GREAT  BRITAIN  and  the  reft  of  the  World  during  Ten  Years,  ending  25th  March 
1782  :  alfo  an  Account  of  the  COAL,  COTTONS,  CORN,  &c.  imported  into,  and  exported  from  IRELAND  in 
different  Years.  ."^.' 


YearsendiMjr 
25  March. 


1773 
1774 
1775 
1776 

J777 
I778 
1779 
1780 
1781 
1782 

Total 


OFFICIAL  VALUE  OF  GOODS  EXPORTED. 


Irifh  Produce  and  Manufac- 
tures. 


to 
Great  Britain 

and 
Britiflt  Colonies. 


£. 

2447,028 

2,357,067 
2,623,659 
2,801,299 
2,845,744 
9,991,876 

2,477,796 
2,682,636 
2,522,293 
3,044,104 


to 

the  reft  of  the 
World. 


£- 

524.3  J7 

444.075 
492,054 

438,097 
258,694 

239^58 
224,247 
320,614 
358,136 
33J,587 


Foreign  Goods. 


to 
Great  Britain 

and 
Britifh  Colonies. 


£• 

20,619 
22,909 
14,710 
37.929 
32.939 
19,885 

6,5*3 

12,437 

12,212 


to 

the  reft  of  the 
World. 


£- 

10,682 

4,4H 
6,640 

5.763 
4,280 

5,185 
2,414 

3,j67 
10,693 


Total. 


£ 

2,97L345 
2,832,443 

3'^3>°36 
3,260,746 

3,148,130 
3,268,453 
2,727,113 
3,012,177 
2,896,033 
3.398,596 


180,153  53,238*1  Annual  ave- 

180,153  (  rage  Export 

|  of  foreign 

Both          233.38 1 J  Goods. 

£-         s.     d. 
25.931    4    5i 


OFFICIAL  VALUE  OF  GOODS  IMPORTED. 


from 
Great  Britain 

and 
Britifh  Colonies. 


£• 

1,850,613 
1,858,558 

2,042,866 

2,363,813 
2,158,160 
1,715,806 
1,601,777 

2,475,693 
2,425,076 


from 

die  reft  of  the 
World. 


567,000 
599,473 

,583>655 
611,691 

760,114 
678,641 
480,128 
515,801 

647>337 
569,188 


Total. 


£' 

2,417,613 
2,458,031 
2,508,414 

2,654,557 
3, '23,927 
2,836,801 

2,195,934 
2,117,578 
3,123,030 
2,994,264 


Balance. 


£- 

553,732 


634,622 

606,189 

24,203 

431,652 

53I'I79 
894,599 
226,997  * 

404,332 


1  Unfavourable. 


IMPORTED   FROM  GREAT   BRITAIN   INTO  IRELAND. 


earsendin<: 
i  January 


1801 
1802 
1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 


Coal. 


Tons. 
346,881 

3 T  5. 345 
346,105 
417,030 
438,721 
412,515 
476,148 


Plain  and 
coloured  Cottons. 


Value. 
£118,028 

I2I>555 
223,966 
143,228 
145,301 
165,817 
113,846 
116,837 


Old  and  New 
Drapery. 


Yards. 


2,462,598 


Hardware. 


Value. 


265,534  12  4 


SUGAR  IMPORTED. 


Direct  from  Weft  Indies. 


Cwts. 
137,215 
406,172 


3  Years. 
to  1799 

1806 

inclulive. 

From  all  Places. 
I  Year 
5th  Jan. 


EXPORTED. 


Cwts. 

29,434 

1,388 


EXPORTED  TO  GREAT  BRITAIN   FROM   IRELAND. 


Yc?r  ending 
rh  January 
1808. 


Beef. 

Butter. 

Bacon. 

Peik. 

Onls. 

Barley. 

V/heat. 

Kelp. 

Linen,  plain. 

England 
Scotland 

Barrels. 
78.374 

6,8  8  1 

Cwts. 

273-573 
12,498 

Flitches.  No. 
288,062 

I,332 

Barrels. 
138,574 
3,664 

Barrels. 

53M51 
185,5x1 

Barrels. 
23,863 
23,254 

Barrels. 

67,J33 
510 

Tons. 
3,690 

M55 

Yards. 
36,264,945 
2,190,982 

Total 

85,255 

286,07  i 

289.394 

142,238 

722,362 

47,111 

67,643]  5,245 

38,455,927 

Total  of  Corn        837,122  Barrels. 


Official  Value  of  Foreign  Goods 
exported  from  Ireland. 


Years 

endine; 

5th 

Jan. 


1803 
1804 
1805 
1806 
1807 
1808 


£- 

212,208 
141,301 
160,158 
142,418 

^7,443 
150,370 
About  j  to  67. 


Current  Value  of 
Irifh  Produce  and 
Manufactures  ex- 
ported. 


10,116,385 


Official  Value  of  Foreign  Goods 
exported  from  Great  Britain. 


Year 

ending 
5th 
Jan. 


Current  Value  of 
Britifh  Produce  and 
Manufactures. 


1807  9,124,479       43,242,176 
About  3  to  14. 
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1"*""  —  —  •  -  -—-———I  _ 
ACCOUNT  of  the  Value  of  the  EXPORTS  ,and  IMPORTS  of  IRELAND  fmce  the  YEAR  1749  j  and  likewife  of  the  BRITISH  SHIPPING 
.employed  in  the  IRISH  Trade. 
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APPENDIX, 

NO.  xnr. 


TABLE,  Shewing  the  Quantities  of  FOREIGN  SPIRITS,  ALE,  and  BEER,  imported  fmce  the  Year  1700,  in 
Periods  of  four  Years  :  alfo  the  Quantities  of  Home-made  SPIRITS,  STRONG  and  SMALL  BEER,  which  paid 

Duty;  the  former  fmce  the  Year  1720,  the  latter  fmce  the  Year  1748. 

IMPORT. 

HOME  MADE. 

ANNUAL  AVERAGE. 

Four  Years, 

Foreign  Spirits 

Ale  and  Beer. 

Spirits  which  paid 
Duty. 

Strong  Beer 
which  paid 
Duty. 

Small  Beer, 
which  paid 
Duty. 

Average  annual 
Import  of  Fo- 
reign Spirits. 

Average  an- 
nual Quantity 
of  Home- 
made Spirits 
which  paid 
Duty. 

Average  an- 
nual Import 
of  Beer  and 

Ale. 

Average  an- 
nual Quan- 
ity  of  Home 
made  Strong 
Beer. 

Average  an- 
nual Quan- 
ity  of  Home 
made  fmall 
Beer. 

ending  Dec.zj. 

Gallons. 

Barrels. 

Gallons. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Gallons. 

Gallons. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Barrels. 

Ale.             Beer. 

1704 

500,414 

1,141 

. 

- 

. 

125,103 

- 

285 

,  r    -    * 

- 

3-  to  Mar.  25. 

1708 

377*444 

5°3 

. 

. 

- 

94*361 

- 

125 

- 

- 

1712 

665,356 

238          59 

. 

- 

- 

166,339 

- 

74 

- 

- 

1716 

1,069,116 

380          51 

- 

- 

267,279 

- 

107 

- 

- 

1720 

1,203,127 

883          259 

- 

- 

300,781 

- 

285 

- 

- 

1724 

1*474*795 

557          59s 

522,996 

- 

368,698 

1  30*749 

288 

- 

- 

1728 

1,489,398 

701          407 

677,511 

- 

372,349 

169,377 

277 

- 

'"^ 

1732 

1,506,466 

3,289         584 

622,867 

- 

376,616 

155,716 

968 

. 

;..  * 

1736 

1,782,797 

2,474         6l° 

899,004 

- 

445*699 

224,251 

771 

- 

- 

1740 

2,004,414 

3,657       1,897 

896,443 

- 

501,103 

224,1  10 

- 

• 

1744 

1*997*352 

17,229         770 

I»276,954 

- 

499*338 

3J9*233 

4,499 

- 

- 

I748 

1,524,852 

7,090    24,527 

1,720,249 

- 

381,213 

430,062 

7,904 

• 

•i'-'I 

Both. 

1752 

3,113,234 

59*843 

2,358,199 

2,415,668 

927,910 

778,308 

589*549 

14,985 

603,917 

23W7 

1756 

4*795*595 

70,945 

2,162,731 

2*275*597 

801,084 

1,198,898 

540,682 

17,986 

568,899 

200,27  1, 

1760 

3,617,320 

56,237 

1,137,013 

1,986,123 

710,788 

904*330 

284,253 

14,059 

496*530 

I77>947 

1764 

5,362,733 

87,878 

2,454,709 

2,447,482 

695,705 

1,340,685 

613,677 

2  1  ,969 

611,870 

173,926 

1768 

9,676,473 

130,256 

2,377*473 

2,234,628 

578,804 

2,419,118 

594,368 

32,564 

558*657 

144,701 

I772 

10,427,723 

175*730 

3*I25'33° 

1,904,084 

563*372 

2,606,930 

781,332 

43-932 

476,021 

140,843 

1776 

8,530,248 

231,529 

4,126,748 

1,832,032 

461,842 

2,132,562 

1,031,687 

57,882 

458,008 

115,460 

1780 

6,424,610 

231,898 

4,568,918 

1,818,754 

528,870 

1,606,152 

1,142,229 

57,974 

454*688 

132,217 

J784 

3,999,611 

226,567 

7,072,169 

J*839*443 

708,552 

999*902 

1,768,042 

56,641 

459,861 

177*138 

1788 

5>63I>997 

246,880 

7,489,947 

1,552,527 

680,750 

1,407,999 

1,872,486 

61,720 

388,131 

170,187 

1792 

4,654436 

426,771 

12,756,552 

1,822,799 

823,609 

1,163,609 

3,189,133 

106,692 

455*699 

215,902 

1796 

2,067,659 

332,448 

i5*339'5I3 

516,914 

3*834*878 

83,112 

1800 
|  to  Jan.  5. 
1804 
Two  Years, 

4,595,041 

162,981 
38,016 

16,525,813 

12,067,262 

No  return 
made,  fubfe- 
quently  to  this 
period. 

No  return 

made,  fubfe- 
quently  to 
this  period. 

1,148,760 

4*13^453 
3,016,815 

40*745 
9*504 

. 

Computed  on 

Corrputedon 

. 

V 

the  quantity  of 

the  quantity 

malt  permittee 

of  malt  per- 

to Brewers. 

mitted  to 

Brewers. 

ending  Jan.  {. 

1806 
1808 
One  Year, 

529,391 
813,971 

5*303 
4*627£ 

7,367*983 

1,320,682 
MOM53 

414,288 
566,402 

264,695 
406,985 

3,683,996 

2650 

660,341 
750,726 

207,144 
283,201 

1808 

467,057 

2,128 

5,704,185 

751,146 

283,452 

- 

- 

- 

• 

* 

Foreign  Spirits  exported  1807,                   61,583  Gallons. 

1808,                  24,872     Do. 
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APPENDIX, 
No.   XV. 


ORDINARY  REVENUE  OF  IRELAND. 

EXPENDITURE. 

GROSS  RECEIPT. 

Hearth-mo 

Civil  Efta- 

1  otal  lixpend 
cure,  inckidin 

Two  Year 

Arrears  and 
Balances. 

Cuftoms,  Ex- 
cife, Loan 

Carriage 
Duty. 

:iey;  includec 
in  the  fore- 

Stamps. 

Poft  Office. 

blimment, 
including 

Penfions. 

Military 
EftablL..men 

Extraordinarie 
Parlhrnentarj 

National  Debt. 

Duties,  &c. 

going  Co- 

Penfions. 

Grants,  Annu 

lumns. 

ties,  &c. 

End.Mar.2 

•£.• 

£• 

£; 

.    £• 

£ 

£• 

C.  E. 

P. 

£• 

i 

£ 

£• 

£-1 

/ 

1781 

226,880 

1,863,057 

4.629 

123,301 

53,660 

- 

328,502 

85,456 

920,224 

1,883,178 

i,554,i25f 

1783 

250,757 

2,227,947 

7,664 

125,824 

69,458 

- 

343,635 

9L375 

898,620 

2,239,783 

2>o34,953t 

One  Year 

93,252 

End.Mar.2 

- 

1784 

253,121 

1.227,397 

4.917 

61,309 

34,580 

- 

174,918 

429,686 

1,233,061 

iJ997,4i7t 

1785 

192,888 

1,213,801 

5,084 

61,380 

38*5  12 

27,512 

187,145 

97,366 

480,727 

1,068,729 

2,157,031! 

1786 

252,365 

1,440,324 

6,412 

64,106 

54,38i 

42,440 

193,272 

96881 

504,320 

1,236,328 

2,300,671! 

1787 

379,868 

1,343.963 

9,996 

'63,425 

49>983 

44,336 

197,727  « 

104,844 

501,289 

^384,933 

2,296,706! 

1788 

286,044 

1,460,300 

11,020 

66,750 

57,172 

44,268 

*9p>$*5 

101,565 

506,047 

1,383,022 

2,362,847!  ( 

1789 

287,076 

1,464,787 

12,654 

70,625 

58,606 

46,635 

206,174 

99,870 

535,093 

1,406,270 

2,477,425t 

1790 

310,485 

1,497,862 

16,752 

71,909 

62,377 

46,419 

207,808 

102,129 

535,086 

1,436,164 

2,244,652!  : 

1791 

287,906 

1,560,116 

J7>957 

76,983 

61,644 

50,209 

206,389 

101,936 

536,33! 

1,490,624 

2,271,280!] 

1792 

284,236 

!,590,543 

17,987 

77>358 

63.341 

52.245 

208,430 

104495 

54L  35  1 

J,448,734 

2,240,637!! 

*793 

3IJ,725 

1,502,542 

*7,784 

78,996 

66,120 

55.666 

213,753 

122,760 

586,078 

^592,767 

2,219,694!! 

1794 

299,472 

j,435,26i 

17,553 

70,274 

67,027 

59,122 

214,666 

120,172 

978,818 

2,028,055 

3,760,508!  i 

1795 

298,523 

1,749,660 

18,414 

69,725 

93.664 

60,799 

267,760 

119,075 

1,362,385 

2,635,302 

4,206,313!; 

1796 

420,986 

2,099,442 

23,603 

44,386 

.  89,190 

67.763 

265,172 

116,683 

1,804,376 

3,455,671 

5.958.59!t 

1797 

652,737 

1,947,690 

22,998 

38,104 

109,035 

68,256 

264,075 

114,444 

1,891,967 

3,689,484 

9,413,501! 

1798 

608,189 

2,057,215 

24,623 

40.249 

101,265 

78,755 

261,683 

113,819 

3,612,424 

5,476,637 

11,732,299! 

1799 

372,397 

2,528,527 

43'76o 

45,078 

102,134 

7947i 

259.444 

168,403 

3430,596 

7,086,635 

13,427,026! 

1800 

7<55>979 

3,192,123 

51,622 

61,777 

'69,555 

84,040 

258,819 

172,405 

4,965,122 

7,023.166* 

25,293,679t 

Fr.  Mar.  25. 

to  Jan.  j. 

1801 

668,613 

2P95,733 

22,336 

49.594 

141,165 

66,032 

183,000 

75,348 

2,740,189 

4,829,134 

31,950,656! 

to  Jan.  5, 

1802 

596,234 

2,706,311 

14,295 

32,933 

211,432 

102,293 

275,639 

"3,765 

3,907,674 

9,077,180 

34,91  1,838^ 

1803 

494,689 

3,906,179 

3^450 

76,808 

211,427 

102,518 

249,836 

118,076 

2,780,619 

7,806,504 

39,541,2584" 

1804 

664,179 

3,390,423 

22,110 

52,110 

216,443 

108,844 

252,698 

105,724 

2,861,005 

7,779,015 

43,019,325^ 

1805 

520,181 

3,610,744 

22,231 

52,863 

394.537 

118,429 

290,731 

128,233 

4,318,420 

9,760,013 

53,296,3561: 

1806 

427,641 

3,545,289 

12,568 

20,623 

501,943 

146,682 

254,029 

96.9  H 

3,908,261 

8,713,924 

58,344,690^ 

1807 

10,266 

SWW 

4L759 

74.9*5 

572,127 

149,857 

227,249 

93,250 

4,050,162 

8,537.653 

64,72  1,356$ 

1808 

325,231 

4,798,766 

30,160 

67,843 

594.J54 

158,749 

239,281 

89,639 

3,929,878 

8,566,165 

70,647,783} 

ate,  per  centum,  at  whic 

The   Carriage   Duty  and 

late  of  Col- 

*.ate  of  Col- 

Funded  Debt  of  Ireland,  from  March  25, 

IfTues  for  lo^ 

Jnfunded  Debt  o 

the  Cuftoms  and  Excife  o 

Hearth    Money   were 

eftion,  year 

edtion,  year 

1784,  according  to  a  return  prefentec 

al  purpofes,  in- 

re-land, year  en< 

Ireland  were  colledted,  on 

payable  before  March 

ended  Jan.  5. 

nded  Jan.  5. 

to  Pailiament. 

cluded  in  the 

ed  Jan.  5,  1808. 

an  average  of  7  years  end- 

25, in  the  firft  period  ; 

1808 

1808. 

1784           -       £1,521,600 

above. 

£429,557    j 

ed  in  1787. 

they  were  brought  for- 

£ c     v.     cil 

r±G     H    ol 

1785           -           1,400,920 

\TO  K  ..          i    j 

£i4   15      I  Id 

ward  in  the  fecond. 

fc  j     *     y  2 

t^qv       o     yj 

1786                       1,584,540 

i  Cajs,  encieu 
Jan.  5. 

Annual  Intereft, 

ate  at  whic  i  the  grols  Re- 

1 

1787                        1,768,240 

802  £20,682 

Management,  &c. 

venue,  arifing  from  Cuf- 

1788          -           1,718,240 

803      10,432 

of  the  Funded 

toms  and  Excife,  was  col- 

1/897 

8°4       19,539 

Debt  of  Ireland. 

lected  in   the  year  endes 

•  179°C    -     1,718,240 

8°5      38,599 

£•          s.      d. 

Jan.  5.  1808. 

I79IC 

806       18,783 

,409,992   13     3; 

/"'l  .ft  y-VVV-.**                        &    f\        T 

17923 

807        24  672 

\_-ll  IT  OlUSj            Ka    y      •*•  4      I  J-J 

Excife,             8     o  io| 

1793                     1,760,740 

808        I5,IIO 

ntereft,  &c.  pay- 

1794          -          2,134,140    • 

ihlr  in   T  nnnpn 

Average     /  8  17  U_3, 

J795           -          3,185,990 

( 

£•        *•  * 

I  o 

1706           -           4,841  856 

To,  p^  -                i 

iate,  per    centum,    at    which  the  grols 

J                                             -'-                           .            w                      •            ...          . 

1797           .           5,825,056 

,lo-/,  02  2       *f     4; 

Revenue  of  Great  Britain  was  colleft- 

1798           -         10,128,906 

Debt  j)ayable  in 

ed,  in  the  year  ending  Jan.  1808. 

,-.         •                                                                                -.           -            . 

1799           -         16,508,790 

.  London. 

Cuftoms,                       £5     z     8 

5th  Jan.        -         24,207,290 

£•        *  <* 

Excife,              -               a  17     7 

-     „       ^  —  ..  . 

1800          -         30,109,056 

^.126,260     8   4 

Stamps,                             3     3     3 
Poft  Office,       -             21120 

*  Exclufive  of  annuities. 

•J-  Net  Funded  Debt  from  the  Papers  of  the  Accountant  General. 

Average,              -         £  8     3   io± 

|  Principal  Funded  Debt  from  the  Papers  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 

I 

ury. 
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No.  XVI. 

POPULATION  of  IRELAND  in  1695. 
Statement  of  Captain  SOUTH,  one  of  the  Commijfioners  of  His  Majejly's  Revenue. 


Counties  of  Armagh 
Louth 
Meath 

City  of  Dublin        ';• 


Perfons  afiefied,  25,185 
Do.  16,502 

Do.  42,180 


Exempted,  456 
Do.  701 
Do.  1138 


Total,     25,641 
Do.       17.203 

Do.       43>3l8 
40,508 

126,670 


"  In  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  according  to  the  firft  quarter's  afleflment  of  the  poll,  there  were,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  above  counties,  which  were  very  exactly  returned, 

907,432"* 

126,670 


1,034,102 


The  Act,  under  which  the  afleflment  took  place,  was  7  W.  3.  c.  15,  entitled,  "  An  act  for  granting  afup- 
ply  to  his  Majefty  by  raifing  money  by  poll  and  otherwife."  The  perfons  exempted  from  paying  poll- 
money  under  this  Aft  were,  foreign  proteftant  refugees ;  widows  difcharged  from  paying  hearth-money ; 
officers  in  his  majefty's  army,  commanded  out  of  the  kingdom,  and  actually  leaving  the  fame  j  difbanded 
officers  who  ferved  in  Londonderry  or  Ennifldllen,  not  poflefied  of  freehold  eftates ;  widows  of  officers 
who  ferved  in  thefe  towns,  having  no  freehold  eftates  from  their  late  hufbands  ;  widows  of  officers  or  fol- 
diers  who  were  killed  or  died  during  the  late  rebellion,  not  having  freehold  eftates;  perfons  who  ferved  as 
private  foldicrs  in  Londonderry  or  Ennifkillen,  during  the  fiege  of  the  former;  their  wives,  widows,  or  chil- 
dren, and  perfons  receiving  alms,  and  being  certified  for  by  the  minifter  of  the  parifti,  or,  in  his  abfence,  by 
the  next  juftice  of  the  peace.  The  number  of  Commiffioners  appointed  by  this  act  was  1415,  all  of  whom, 
were  to  be  Proteftants.  The  penalty  on  afleflbrs  and  prefenters  for  non-performance  of  duty,  was  any 
fum  not  exceeding  5/.  Collectors  of  parifhes  were  allowed  "$d.  in  the  pound  ;  collectors  of  baronies  2</. 
in  the  pound. 


POPULATION  of  IRELAND,  .as  returned  to  Parliament  in  1731. 

Proteftants.  Both. 

Ulfter, 

r  ono.nXn  I 

700, 


Proteftants. 

3^0,630-* 

Leinfter,  203,087  / 
Munfter,  115,  130  r 
Connaught,  2i,6o4j 


,45  n 


Roman  Catholics.         Roman  Catholics. 

Ulfter,  158,028-1 

Leinfter,  447, 916  ( 

Munfter,  482,044  r 

Connaught,  22i,78oJ 


f.  2,011,219 


*  Phil.  Tranf.  v.  iii.  p.  666. 
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APPENDIX. 


RE  1  URN  of  the  HOUSES  in  IRELAND  m  the  Year  1791,  preiented  by  IHOMAS  WRAY,  Efq.  Inipettor-general  of'  Heartn-monev  1 
22d  March  1792. 
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APPENDIX. 


An   Account   of  the  Number   of 

Eflimate  of  the 

Value  of  the  Holdinp-s  of  Perfons  paying  Duty  for 

Houfes    paying    Hearth-money, 

one  Hearth  only,  grounded  on  various  Returns  of  Holdings,  fituated 

and  the  Number  of  Houfes  ex- 

in the  feveral  Counties  of  Ireland. 

By  THOMAS  WRAY,  Efq.  In- 

empted,  in  1791. 

fpe&or-General  of  Hearth-money. 

Houfes. 

Number  o 
Hearths 

Duty  thereon. 

Value  of  Holdings. 

Number  of  Hearths. 

483,990 

I 

£•          *•     "'• 
48,399     o    o 

i  and  under 

7,o8l 

31,433 

2 

6,826    12       O 

2       do. 

50,723 

9,466 

3 

2,839    12       O 

3       do. 

62,885 

6,401 

4 

2,560     8     o 

4       do. 

59*995 

4>355 

5 

2,177  10    'o 

ifin  69  1 

4»235 

6 

2,541     o    o 

5       do. 

58,568 

3,498 

7 

2,448    12       O 

6       do. 

46,485 

2,867 

8 

2,293     12       0 

**  Q  •*  *  *  M 

-  I>738 

9 

1,564    4    o 

7       do. 

25,817 

Commons'  Journals,  1793. 

1,265 

10 

1,265     °    ° 

8       do. 

27>53° 

Appendix,  p.  333. 

628 

ii 

960  1  6    o 

9       do. 

10,815 

443 

12 

531     12       O 

10       do. 

41,115 

265 

13 

344  I0    ° 

20       do. 

62,502 

226 

«4 

3:6     8    o 

30       do. 

14,029 

1  60 

15 

240    o     o 

40       do. 

7,585 

136 

16 

21712     o 

50       do. 

3>859 

88 

17 

149    12       O 

Upwards  of  $£50 

68 

1  o 

T  -7  *>          Q         r\ 

t  O  A   f^r^s** 

37 
58 

20 

I  —  Z           O          O 

70     6     o 
1  16     o     o 

4:'.i>>yyu 

A  Divifion  of  the  Houfeholders   of  Ireland,   refiding  in  fingle  hearthr 

36 

21 

7C   12      O 

houfes  ;  copied 

from  No.  i.  of  the  Papers  prefented  by  Mr.  WRAY 

«J 

43 

23 

/  J 

94  12     o 

to  the  Commiffioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  ftate  of  the  Du- 

22 

23 

.71 

5O    12       O 

ties  of  Hearth-money. 

28 

j 
24 

67       4      O 

FIRST  CLASS  —  Farmers  holding  from  40  acres  of  arable  ground  and 

28 

1 

2? 

/         i 
7O      O      O 

upwards,   and   feeders  and  rearers  of 

cattle,  holding  large  tracts  of 

18 

•"J 
26 

/ 

46  1  6    o 

rough  ground  or  mountain,   &c.  in  circumftances  with  refpeft  to  fislf- 

Q 

27 

24    6    o 

comfort  and  independence,  equal  to  any  man. 

.S 

1C 

/ 

28 

T 

42     o     o 

SECOND  CLASS  —  Farmers  holding  from  10  to  40  acres  of  ground, 

J 

4 

20 

I  I     12       O 

moftly  in  tillage,  many  of  them  manufacturers  ;  alto  dairy  -keepers,  who 

16 

w  ,? 

to 

48     o     o 

have  no  permanent  holdings,  but  as  convenience  beft  fuits,  take  a  refi- 

*} 

960 

dence,  and  the  milk  of  10,  15,  20,  50  or  more  cows.     This  clafs  all  ip 

r 

tt 

1  6    o    o 

comfortable  circumftanees. 

j 
12 

S3 

50    12       O 

THIRD  CLASS  —  Labouring  farmers,  5,  TO,  20,  or  upwards,  in  partner^ 

4 

4 

34 

jy    * 
13    12      O 

14    o    o 

fhip,  holding  in  common  from  40  acres  of  ground  up  to  hundreds,  moftly 
under  tillage,  generally  articled  to  give  a  portion  of  labour  to  their  land- 

T 

a6 

T^ 

10  16    o 

lords;  when  that  and  the  labour  of  their 

farms  will  permit,  they  are  car- 

4 

0 

27 

14  16     o 

riers  of  flour,butter,  merchant  goods,  &c.  ;  alfo  manufac~lurers,tradefmen, 

i 

2 

/ 

T     TV 

712      O 

and  dealers  ;  alfo  ftewards  and  tradefmen,   bound  to  gentlemen.     The 

4 

3     • 
29 

/     *•* 

1512     o 

holdings  of  this  clafs  may  be  rated  at  a 

yearly  value  of  from  61.  to  lol. 

T 

9 

»J  J* 
4O 

?6     o     o 

or  upwards,  and  are  all  able  to  bear  the  tax  of  26.  annually. 

s 

2 

TT 

41 

j 
840 

FOURTH  CLASS  —  Tradefmen,  fmall  dealers,  and  unbound  labourers. 

3 

T^ 

42 

T^ 

12    12      O 

Their  holdings  in  towns  from  il.   los.  to  4!.  value  :  in  the  country,  where 

M 

2 

43 

8     12       0 

they  have  as  much  land  ,as  may  give   them  an  adequate  fupply  of  po- 

2 

4-4 

8   16     c 

tatoes,  from  4!  to 

61. 

2 

*r  T 

Q       O      O 

FIFTH  CLASS  —  Cottiers,  tradefmen,  or  bound  labourers,  holdingtheir 

I 

47 

7                       ' 

4  14     o 

houfes  and  gardens  at  will,  with  an  acre  of  ground  for  potatoes,  the 

2 

T  ' 

48 

I           r 

Q    12      O 

whole  of  the  value  of  about  4!,  or  4 

guineas  a-year.     Many  of  this 

2 

5° 

S 

IO      O      O 

clafs  are  exempted 

from  the  tax  under  the  prefent  regulations. 

2 

J 

52 

10     8     o 

SIXTH  CLASS— 

-Perfons  difabled  by 

accident,  fieknefs,   debility  of 

I 

53 

560 

limbs,  old  age,&c. 

from  earning  fubfiftcnce  ;  alfo  widows  old  and  without 

2 

54 

10  16    o 

help,  or  with  a  young  and  burdenfome 

family.     This  clafs  are  totally 

I 

55 

5   10    o 

exempt  from  the  tax,  as  it  is  now  cpllefted. 

I 

56 

5  12     o 

Extract  from  the  Declaration  of  Mr. 

Wray  :  —  "  I  was  appointed  to 

I 

f\n 

4    ° 
6/- 

the  office  of  Infpe£lor-general  of  Hearth-money,  in   the  year  1787; 

I 

PS 

0      O 

and,  under  the  -direction  of  Mr.  Comrniffioner  Bufhe,  vifited  every  walk 

I 

67 

6  1.4    o 

in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.     I  had  it  in  direft  and  pofitive  charge 

I 

7J 

720 

from  Mr.  Bufhe,  to  make  it  a  particular  objeft  in  the   purfuit  of  my 

2 

114 

22     I>6      O 

duty  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  fituation  of  the  poorer  orders  inha- 

15,052 taken  from  abftracl:. 

biting  fingle  hearth-houfe's.          Com.  Journ.  vol  xv.  App.  p.  337,  &c. 

21,866  exempted  as  new. 

Mr.  Wray  declared  to  the  writer  of 

thefe  pages,  in  the  year  1804, 

112,556  exempted  as  paupers. 

that  there  was  no  truth  of  which  he  was  more  convinced,  than  that  not 

APPENDIX. 


No.  XVIII. 


POPULATION  of  Part  of  the  CITY  of  CORK. 

The  City  of  Cork  is  divided  into  feven  Parifhes,  St.  Finbar,  St.  Nicholas,  Chriftchurch,  St.  Peter,  St. 
(Paul,  St.  Anne,  or  Lower  Shandon ;  St.  Mary,  or  Upper  Shandon.  The  Parifhes  of  St.  Finbar  and  of 
{Upper  Shandon,  the  former  at  the  fouthern,  the  latter  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  city.,  extend  about 
{three  miles  into  the  country.  The  following  Account,  taken  in  1807,  comprifes  the  Population  of 
(Chriftchurch,  of  St.  Nicholas,  and  that  part  of  St.  Finbar,  which,  from  the  continuity  of  Houfes,  may  be 
{considered  as  belonging  to  the  City. 


Names  of  Streets. 

Inhabited 
Houfes. 

Roman 
Catholics. 

Non 
Catholics. 

Parifi  of  Chrijlchurch. 

iSouth-main-ftreet               - 

89 

598 

298 

Morgan's-lane                     - 

5 

82 

4 

Wether's-lane,  Allen's-  lane,  Lumley's-lane,  Simon's-lane 

27 

320 

4« 

Old  Poft-office-lane,  Wood's-lane,  Kift's-lane,  Collis's-1 
lane,               .                 .                 .                             J 

25 

287 

3^ 

Alms 
Houfes. 

Chriftchurch-lane               ... 

8 

92 

44 

38 

BradleyVlane,   Frederick's-  lane,   Wife's-lane,    Berry's-  7 
lane                .... 
IColleaor's-lane                   ... 

24 

225 

88 

16 

7 

Tobin-ftreet,  or  Charters's-lane 

19 

164 

54 

Brunfwick  ftreet                 ... 

12 

101 

37 

Hanover-ftreet,  with  Little  do. 

52 

291 

3°4 

Clark's-bridge,  and  Queen's-place 

12 

38 

58 

Crofs-  ftreet,  and  Pitt's-lane 

28 

33^ 

75 

Clothier's-lane 

ip 

146 

Chamberlain's-alley             - 

10 

102 

141 

James-ftreet                         ... 

II 

II 

44 

Ann-ftreet          .... 

10 

10 

4' 

Fifhamble-lane                     ... 

36 

262 

*39 

Fenn's-quay                          ... 

14 

II 

57 

Mardyke-ftreet                    ... 

21 

60 

94 

Grand  Parade                     ... 

81 

390 

370 

Tuckey-ftreet 

18 

31 

114 

Chattertori's-  buildings,  and  Parliament-ftreet 

12 

48 

44 

All  Morrifibn's  ifland          ... 

45 

245 

241 

STorth-fide  of  South-mall 

34 

J47 

Warner's  -quay                     ... 

54 

33 

Lapp's-ifland                        ... 

10 

33 

25 

Merchant's-  quay                  ... 

9 

64 

35 

Patrick-ftreet,  fouth  fide      - 

42 

243 

Fifh-ftreet,  with  north  fide,  and  Thomas-ftreet    - 

28 

in 

415 

Mayler-ftreet,  and  Winthorp-  ftreet     - 

12 

39 

36 

Cook-  ftreet       .... 

19 

63 

42 

Part/hes  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Finbar. 

Mary-  ftreet                          ... 

15 

69 

43 

Margaret  ftreet                                      - 

12 

47 

29 

JDunbar-ftreet                       - 

16 

101 

24 

George's-  quay                     - 

14 

64 

26 

APPENDIX. 

No.  XVIII. — continued. 


Names  of  Streets. 

Inhabited 
Houfes. 

Roman 

Catholics. 

Non 
Catholics. 

Parljh  of  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Finbar  —  continued. 

Buckingham-fquare,  White-ftreef,  and  Kemp-ftreet 

18 

90 

46 

Rutland-ftreet                    '  » 

10 

46 

25 

Terrace,  with  adjoining  houfes            -               '  ;  •'.: 

20 

108 

no 

Cove-  lane,  or  Douglas-ftreet,  and  Carigeen-ftreet 

70 

592 

93 

New-lane           - 

25 

167 

54 

Well-lane,  and  Quaker-road                  „ 

59 

4°3 

15 

Quarry-road,  or  High-ftreet               •  .!               '~J11 

«/  ^ 

119 

599 

7 

From   Crone's-lane,  near  Maypole-crofs,  to  the  end  of  7 
Evergreen-  turn,  Ballyphelane            -                 -            J 

174 

883 

42 

Sullivan's-quay 

16 

73 

33 

Cove  -ftreet                           .             ,.    . 

26 

180 

12 

Travers-ftreet,  and  Greenfield 

14 

158 

5 

Abbey-ftreet                        ... 

29 

49 

Maypole-road,  from  New-lane  to  Barrack-  ftreet 

76 

657 

236 

Furze-lane,  and  Colbert's-lane 

16 

98 

10 

tficholas's-church-lane        ... 

10 

83 

24 

Geary's-lane                        ... 

14 

4 

Lag-lane            .... 

23 

220 

16 

Three-hatchet-lane              ... 

39 

340 

1  1 

Marlbro'-  ftreet                      ... 

20 

8i 

60 

3rince's-ftreet                      - 

26 

132 

72 

Market-lane,  and  Pump-lane 

14 

.92 

'3 

Srafton's-  alley,  Morgan-  ftreet,  and  HurugValley 

19 

105 

35 

^embroke-ftreet,  and  Smith-ftreet 

16 

144 

49 

Carlone-ftreet,  and  Coghlan's-lane 

10 

79 

25 

Georges's-  ftreet                   ... 

85 

400 

300 

3arrack-  ftreet                        ... 

45 

278 

68 

3andon-road                         ... 

209 

1388 

64 

Dean-ftreet,  and  Drudges-hill 

48 

446 

'31 

3arrack-  flip-  lane                                                      . 

9 

102 

10 

Almc 

Step-lane,  and  Kearn's-fquare 

29 

271 

8 

/HmS 
Houfes. 

Vlurphy's-lane 

ii 

95 

13 

1O 

[Hat-lane             .... 

61 

520 

2 

iitling's-lane,  and  Feather-bed-lane 

29 

291 

- 

3ennett's  fquare,  Blackhorfe-lane,  and  Leary's-lane 

21 

174 

- 

Old  Weigh-houfe  lane 

16 

109 

. 

Crowley's-lane,  and  Rochford-lane 

26 

199 

- 

Cent's,  or  Pigot's-lane 

23 

164 

- 

Caboug-lane                          - 

29 

252 

4 

iofpital-lane                         - 

25 

218 

16 

3randy-lane,  and  Fuller's-lane 

59 

424 

- 

Malachy's-lane                   -                       - 

22 

151 

5 

Gallows-green-lane          -                      - 

110 

623 

4 

jough-lane                       -                    '  - 

3° 

172 

4 

Blueboy-lane,  or  Stephen's-ftreet,  including  Blue-fchool  7 

i  A  n 

for  20  boys                                            -                   -             5 

41 

347 

A 

Little-blue-boy-lane                            .     - 

18 

142 

\j 

"rom  a  little  above  Gillabbey  or  Love-lane,  to  corner  of  7 

O  ft  /} 

44 

Gillabbey.  walk,  and  Brandy-lane       -                              J 

43 

252 

O  A  O 

From  corner  of  do.  to  Hayes's  brewery 

67 

464 

242 

Gillabbey-lane,  Gillabey-walk,  and  Water-lane 

32 

182 

II 

ritton's-lane 

1  66 

32 

Globe-lane,  Crofle's-green,  and  Blackmore-lane 

38 

'53 

64 

2,794 

T8,755 

5,169 
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Total,  23,924,  at  8  -fff  7  on  an  average  each  houfe. 
Catholics  to  Proteftants,  3  |^|  to  I,  or  upwards  of  7  to  2. 

Baptifms  of  Roman  Catholic  children  in  thefe  parifhes,  (conflituting  together  one  Roman  Catholic  Bene- 
fice, denominated  the  South  Pariih,)  average  of  4  years,  1290.  —  Marriages,  average  of  4  years,  245. 
Baptifms  to  Marriages,  5  J£  to  i. 

North  Parijh. 

Baptifms  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  average  of  3  years,  1089.  —  Marriages,  average  of  3  years,  234. 
Baptifms  to  Marriages,  5  ||  to  i. 

Middle  Parijh.  iy. ;  . 

Baptifms  of  Roman  Catholic  children,  331.  —  Marriages,  59.     Baptifms  to  Marriages,  4  \%  to  r. 
Total  number  of  Baptifms,  2710.  —  Total  number  of  Marriages,  538.     Baptifms  to  Marriages,  5  ^^ 
to  i. 

In  the  Baptifms  ate  included  thofe  of  the  children  of  Roman  Catholics,  refiding  in  the  liberties  of  the 
city  of  Cork. 

At  the  rate  of  i  baptifm  to  23  fouls,  the  above  number  evinces  the  exigence  of  62,330  Roman  Catholics 
in  the  city  and  liberties  of  Cork. 
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OBSERVATIONS  in  the  Parochial  Returns  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  of  the  Diocefe  of 

CORK. 

Union  of  Ringrone  and  Ballinadee. 

Almoft  the  whole  of  this  Union  is  cultivated.  There  is  very  little  barren  land  in  it.  The  rent  of  the 
land  has  doubled  fince  the  year  1782.  There  are  but  14  houfes  in  the  Union  inhabited  by  Proteftants. 
The  Roman  Catholics  occupy  1,100  houfes. 

Parijh  of  Skull. 

One  half  of  this  parifli  is  uncultivated.  The  rent  of  land  has  more  than  trebled  fince  1782.  In  fome 
places  it  has  quadrupled.  The  average  number  of  marriages  in  the  years  1805,  6,  7,  was  97^.  The  ave- 
rage number  of  baptifms  39if  • 

Parijh  of  Kilmore. 
The  rent  of  land  has  nearly  trebled  in  every  part  of  the  parifti  fince  1782. 

Parijh  of  Kilmicbael. 

This  parifli  contains  10,000  acres  of  arable  and  pafture  land,  10,000  wade  and  1000  irreclaimable.    The 
> rent  of  land  has  doubled  fince  1782.     There  are  but  12   houfes  inhabited  by  Proteftants.     The  Roman 
Catholics  inhabit  703. 

Parijh  of  Ivelary. 

This  parifti  contains  9000  acres  of  arable  and  pafture  land,  4000  of  wafte  land,  and  5000  of  barren  land* 
The  rent  has  doubled  fince  1782. 

Parijh  of  Doivglas. 
All  the  land  in  this  parifli  is  good  arable  and  pafture.     The  rent  has  quadrupled  fince  1782. 

Union  of  Templemartin  and  Maragh. 
In  this  parifli  there  are  68  houfes  inhabited  by  Proteftants,  and  758  by  Roman  Catholics. 

Union  of  Dunifs  and  Kilcrohane. 

Two-thirds  of  the  land  of  this  parifli  are  arable,  one-third  wafte.  The  rent  has  trebled  fince  1782. 
The  births  in  this  parilh  are  to  the  deaths  as  4  to  i. 

Union  of  Inijfjannon  mid  Brinnagh. 
There  is  no  irreclaimable  land  in  this  parifti.     It  i»  for  the  moft  part  cultivated. 

Union  of  Rathclaran  and  Kilbrittan.  • 

All  the  land  in  this  parifli  is  arable  or  pafture.     The  rent  has  trebled  fince  1782. 

Parijh  of  Ballinhaffig. 
This  parifli  comprifes  a  large  tra£l  of  mountain,  apparently  incapable  of  cultivation. 

ParlJ}}  of  Bally martle. 

In  this  parifli  there  are  only  12  houfes  inhabited  by  Proteftants.  The  houfes  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
amount  to  500. 

Union  of  Ovens,  Aglis>  and  Dyfart. 

There  is  no  barren  land  in  this  Union.  The  number  of  houfes  inhabited  by  Proteftants  is  15.  The 
number  inhabited  by  Roman  Catholics  is  656.  The  average  number  of  fouls  in  each  houfe  is  5!.  The 
males  exceed  the  females  by  1 60. 

Parijh  of  Kin/ale. 
There  is  very  little  uncultivated  land  in  this  parifh.     The  rent  has  more  than  doubled  fmce  1782. 

In 
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Union  of  Bandon,  Defer tferge  and  Kilbrogan. 

In  this  Union  there  are  25,640  acres;  of  which  2,191  are  in  brakes  or  bogs,  the  reft  are  cultivated. 
The  Proteftants  inhabit  511  houfts  ;  the  Roman  Catholics  2,305;  fo  that  allowing  fix  perfons  to  each 
houfe,  which  is  below  the  average  number,  the  quantity  of  land  to  each  individual,  on  an  average,  is  about 
if  acre  Englifh  meafure. 

Union  of  Carrigrohant  Inchkinny  and  Kilnaglory, 

The  rent  of  land  in  this  parifh  has  trebled,  and  in  feveral  parts  quadrupled  fmce  1782.  There  has  been 
an  increafe  of  i  ooo  fouls  in  3  years. 

Union  of  Traflon  and  four  other  Parifljes. 
Almoft  every  acre  of  this  union  is  under  tillage. 

Union  of  Pajjage  and  Shanbally. 
Not  an  acre  of  this  union  is  irreclaimable.     The  rent  has  trebled  fince  1782. 

Parifh  of  Carrigoline. 

There  are  not  100  acres  uncultivated  in  this  extenfive  parifh.  Generally  fpeaking,  the  rent  has  trebled 
(ince  1782.  There  are  11,377  acres  in  the  Proteftant  parifh  of  Carrigoline;  of  thefe  1,196  were  under 
potatoes,  and  1751  under  grain  in  the  year  1806.  The  Roman  Catholics  throughout  this  parifh  are  to  the 
Proteftants  as  about  9  to  I. 

Union  of  Dunmanivay  and  Fanlobbus. 

One  half  of  this  union  is  cultivated,  three-eighths  rough  pafture  and  reclaimable,  and  one-eighth  irre- 
claimable. The  rent  has  trebled  fince  1782. 

/_,„. |$&     *.;/_.J... L '* , ..         ..-J./__™__J    .;j5    I 

Parifh  of  Cahiragh. 

This  parifh  contains  about  1 2,000  acres,  one  half  of  which  is  wafte.  The  Proteftants  occupy  fix  houfes; 
the  Roman  Catholics  6co. 

J  C  5       O       W       <  '1  -OO-  o      V<       M  H 

_  K  }  t;  :;^  .,    K  \  -,':  \* 

Part/I)  of  Cahivlog. 
All  the  land  hi  this  parifh  is  either  arable  or  pafture.     The  rent  has  trebled  fince  1782. 

Parijh  of  Bantry. 

There  are  about  23,000  acres  in  this  parifh,  5000  of  which  are  uncultivated,  and  6000  barren.     The 
rent  has  more  than  doubled  fince  1782.     The  Proteftant  houfes  are  in  number  112  ;  thofe  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  1,407.     The  annual  average  number  of  baptifms  in  five  years,  ending  1807,  was  486.     The  an- 
nual average  number  of  marriages  fame  time  was  56. 
* 

Roman  Catholic  Houfes.  Proteftant  Houfes. 

Bantry,                 -  .  1,407  112 

Cahiragh,             .  .  650  6 

Bandon,  &c.         -  .  2,308  511 

Oven,  &c.            -  .  656  15 

Ballymartle           -  -  500  12 

Templemartin,  &c.  -  758  68 

v                    Kilmichael           -  -  703  12 

Ringrove,  &c.  1,100  14 

10  AV  to  i 

8,082  750 
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|  Roman  Catholic  POPULATION,  and  other  Statiftical-  Circumftances  of  the  Diocefe  of  Ross,  in  the  County  of  CORK,  I 

Face  of  the  Country,  and  State 
of  Cultivation. 
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growth  of  a  certain  meagre  of  flax-feed.  In  three  months  the  flax  is  fit  to  meet  the  **£"*« 
its  manufafture.  It  is  foon,  by  the  perievering  induftry  of  the  nfang  ^n««ion,  P«P»^»r  « 
wheel,  and  when  fpun,  it  is  lint  to  the  markets  of  Clonakllty  and  Sh.bbereen  w  ^  from  4  to 
6oool  are  weekly  laid  out  in  the  purchafe  of  linen  thread.  1  here  are  at  leaft  9«  '  «"ns'  »*e 
above  pari(hes,  conftantly  employed  in  weaving  a  coarle  fpec.es  of  hnen  call  ed  V,  ry,  »*  £  « 
boudnon  commiffion  by  London  merchants,  who  ufe  ,t  «  packmg  goods  f°  ^gn  ^  market^ 
The  parilhcs  are  generally  named  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  after  the  :  pnncrpa  town  the  em  1  he 
united  parishes,  for  inftance,  of  Kilgarf,  Kilnagrofs,  Temple-bnan,  Klaftd,  Dclart  «£  are  ^  a  led  the 
pariih  of  Clonalcilty,  though  no  fuch  parilh  appears  in  the  ecclefiaft.cal  map.  In  many  of  i 
rilhes  in  the  table  the  number  of  fouls  exceeds  the  number  of  acres. 
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GENERAL  OBSERV/ 

The  Population  of  this  Diftrift  is  rapidly  increafing,  particularl} 
mote  from  the  fea-coaft.  Within  a,  few  miles  of  the  fhore,  cultiva 
of  perfection  which  appears  to  fet  improvement  at  defiance.  T. 
tion  is  difpofed  of  either  by  emigration  to  England,  the  laft  refour 
removal  to  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  where  there  are  ftill 
cukiv.ited.  The  ground  is  not  naturally  good  in  any  part  of  th 
thing  to  the  unremitting  induftry  of  a  hardy  laborious  people.  I 
cultivated  along  the  coait,  and  fent  for  fale  to  the  Dublin  market 
abundance  ;  even  the  poor  have  their  little  plantations  of  this  u! 
which  gives  employment  to  the  female  part  of  their  families  thro 
has  no  farm,  barg?ins  with  fome  farmer  in  his  vicinage  for  as  muc 
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No.  XXIII.  —  continued. 


PARISH  of  DUNGARVON,  in  the  Diocefe  of  LESMORE.. 

Roman  Catholic 
Clergymen. 
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Lime;  Sea  Sand; 
and  Sea  Weeds. 

For  the  moft 
part  very  bad 

The  land  in  this  parifli  is,  for  the  moft  part,   cultivated.     There  is  a  mountain,   in  the  fouth  part,  which,  at  one  fide,  is 
reclaimed  to  the  top  ;  the  other  is  equally  reclaimable. 

NOTE. 

On  the  accuracy  of  the  return  of  the  population  of  the  dioccfe  of  Rofs,  the  writer  feels  himfelf  in  pof- 
fefiion  of  fufficient  reafon  to  rely,  as  like  wife  on  that  of  many  of  the  parochial  returns  in  the  general  return  of 
the  diocefe  of  Cork,  and  on  that  of  fome  in  thofe  of  other  diocefes.  'For  the  accuracy  of  the  reft  he  cannot 
take  upon  him  to  anfwer ;  but  finds  not  fufficient  reafon  to  doubt  it. 

Before  the  enumerations  were  proceeded  on,  the  writer  obferved  to  one  of  the  fuperiors  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  clergy,  through  whofe  influence,  kindly  exerted,  the  bufinefs  was  purfued,  that  the  detection  of  an  ex- 
aggeration, in  any  one  inftance,  would  obvioufly  have  the  efFedt  of  bringing  difcredit  on  all  the  returns  ;  and,  con- 
fequently,  that  of  weakening  whatever  reafoning  might  be  employed  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
grounded  on  their  numeral  importance.  To  this  it  was  replied,  that,  generally  fpeaking,  the  parochial  Roman 
Catholic  clergy  concerned  themfelves  but  very  little  in  political  fpeculations  ;  and  that  there  exifted  rather  more 
reafon  to  apprehend  that  they  would  under-rate,  than  over-rate  the  numbers  of  their  parifhioners  ;  as,  in  the  latter 
event,  they  would  imprefs  their  bifliop  with  the  expediency  of  appointing  coadjutors,  who  would  participate  ia 
their  fcanty  incomes,  as  well  as  their  labours. 


PROTESTANT  SCHOOLS. 


t.nnagh 
•ungannon 
laphoe 
nnifkillen 
avan 
anagher 
Carysfort 


ROYAL  FREE-SCHOOLS. 


Lands. 


Annual  Value 
in  the  Year  1788. 


1,499  Profitable  Acres 
1,654  Do.,  and  1,000  of  Bog 
1,070  Do.         ... 
2,537  Do. 

556  Do. 

204  Do. 
About  300  moftly  Mountain 

Total  7,820  Acres. 


£-    '• 
662    o 

975  18 

335  H 

1,271 

450 

163 

60 


7 
15 

o 
o 


d. 

7 

71 
5 
10 

JO 

o 

o 


3,918  17     3! 


NUMBER  OF  SCHOLARS. 


Boarders. 


5° 

IO 

2 

5 
31 


Day. 


II 

5 

13 

3 

3 


Free. 


16 

12 

40 


Total. 

66 

15 

20 
24 
46 

40 
211 


OBSERVATIONS. 


Houfe  accomodates  50. 

Houfe  accommodates  two  only, 

Houfe  new, will  accommodate  90 

No  Houfe. 

No  Houfe. 

Houfe  of  Mud  and  Stone 


Number. 


Schools  founded  by  Erafmus  Smith. 


Annual  Value  of 
Lands. 


£• 

4474 


t.   d. 
4  10 


Boarders. 


Day- 
Scholars 


54 


Free 

Scholars. 


139 


Total. 


282 


Grammar  Schools  an  private  charitable  Foundations. 


Annual  Value  of  En- 
dowments. 


£- 
2,200 


Boarders. 


179 


Day 

Scholars. 


Englifli   Schools  on  private  charitable  Foundations. 
Annual  Value  of  Endowments  7,4007. 
Number  of  Scholars  1*295. 


Hibernian  School     - 

Marine  School 

Hofpital  King  Charles  II. 


257 


Free 
Scholars. 


Total. 


390  Children 
132  Do. 
190  Do. 


468 


Year 

1807 


DIOCESAN  FREE-SCHOOLS,  Year  1788. 


Armagh — No  Houfe 

Cafhell — Houfe  in  ruins 

Clonfert — No  Houfe 

Clogher — Houfe  out  of  repair 

Cork— Do. 

R.ofs— None 

Cloyne — Small  Houfe  not  fit 

Boarders 
Londonderry — Houfe  in  repair, 

fit  for  12  Boarders 
Dromore — Houfe  in  ruins 
Dublin     


Glendalagh — None 
Downe      


Connor — None 

Elphin — Houfe  in  repair 

Kildare — Do.  repairing,  for 

Boarders 

for  Killala — None 
Achonry — None 

Killaloe    

Kilfinora — None 
Kilmore — None 
Leighlin — Houfe  for  20  Boarders 


Ferns 


Limerick — Houfe  in  bad  condi- 
tion 

Ardfert — None 

20  Meath — Houfe  not  habitable 
Ofibry — None 
Raphoe — None 
Tuam — Houfe  not  habitable 
Enaghdoen — None 
Ardagh — Houfe  for  20  Boarders 
Waterford — None 
Li  fmore — No  n  e 


Total  Amount  of  Sa- 
laries -    -     j£6i6  5  7 


Scholars. 
Boarders.    Day.    Free.    Total  Number 
46         253      25  324, 


iloyal  Free-fchools     - 

irafmus  Smith's  Schools 

jrrammar  Schools 

inglifti  Schools 

Military  Schools  and  Hofpital 
JDiocefan  Free-fchools 
JParifli  Schools  -        - 


2ii  Scholars. 
282 
468 
1,295 
642 

324 
11,000 


In  29  diocefes,  returned  out  of  34,  there  are  1,699  parifhes 
compofing  838  benefices.  There  are  parifh-fchools  in  352  of  thefe 
benefices,  which  are,  in  no  inftance,  kept  either  by  the  incumbents 
or  their  curates,  but  by  deputies  or  perfons  paid  for  that  purpofe 
whofe  ftipends  do  not  exceed  (a  very  few  inftances  excepted)  40$. 
a  year.  In  thefe  fchools  11,000  children  are  inftru&ed.  The 
price  of  inftruftion  is  from  is.  to  35.  per  quarter. 
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PROTESTANT  CHARTER-SCHOOLS. 


IN  and  before  the  year  1761,  there  were  ere&ed  47  charter-fchools  for  the  reception  of  1,979  children,  of 
loman  Catholic  parents.     The  number  in  the  fchools,  in  that  year,  was  1,684.    The  then  annual  expence  of 
he  fchools  and  nurferies  was  9,052!.  is.  9d.     Thefe  fchools  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Incorporated  So- 
ciety for  promoting  Englifh  Proteftant  Charter-fchools. 

The  average  number  of  children  in  the  fchools  for  feven  years,  ended  in  1783,  was  1,587.  The  amount 
f  their  earnings  was  985!.  133.  8d.  The  net  income  of  the  fociety  was  11,984!.  6s.  8d.  The  expendi- 
ure  12,413!.  148.  9|d. ;  diet  of  each  child  per  year  3!.  i6s.  ofd. ;  clothing  il.  55. 

Subftance  of  the  reports  of  the  benevolent  Howard  and  Sir  Jerome  Fitzpatrick  : — "  The  children,  gene- 
ally  fpeaking,  are  unhealthy ;  half-ftarved  ;  in  raggs ;  totally  uneducated  ;  too  much  worked ;  and,  in  all 
efpecls,  fhamefully  neglected."  Commons  Journals. 

The  number  of  children  in  the  fchools,  on  an  average   of  three  years,  ended  in  1790,  was  1,455.     T 
hen  net  annual  income  of  the  Society  was  20,105!.  173.  pfd.     The  parliamentary  grants  to  the  fociety 
were  as  follows : 


Years 
ended 
,5th  March. 

745  - 
7  - 
9  - 


£• 

2,000 
1,000 

J,OOO 

6,000 

6,000 

12,000 

14,000 

6,000 

14,000 

20,000 

14,000 


Years 

ended 

25th  March. 

1767  - 

9  ' 

1771  - 

3  • 

5  - 

7  - 

9  " 

1781  •-, 

3  ' 

5  - 

6  - 


& 

14,000 

14,000 

17,000 

12,000 

12,000 

14,000 

14,000 

j  2,000 

5/oc 

9,000 

9,000 


Years 

ended 

25th  March. 
1787      - 

8  - 

9  - 

1790  '* 

1791  -. 

2  - 

3  - 

4  - 

5  - 

6  - 

7  - 


£- 

11,000 

10,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 
12,000 

1 2, COO 
I3,OOO 
J4,OOO 
13,000 


Years 

ended 

25th  March. 
I798     - 

9    - 

1800  - 

1801  -*" 

2  - 

3  - 

4  • 

6  - 

7  - 


£. 

13,000 
13,000 
13,000 
13,000 

I9»73I 
19,562 

21,062 
20,129 
22,621 
22,621 
23,270 

1,996 


Produce  of  the  Duty  on  Hawkers  and  Ped- 
lars from  the  Years  1747  to  1789  inclu 
five,  affigned  to  the  Society  ^£50,277. 

Total  Receipts  of  the  Society,  exclufive  of 
their  Revenues  arifing  from  Eftates,  Le- 
gacies, Donations,  &c.  ^612,273. 


Mumber  of  Children  in  the  Schools  and  Nurferies  on  the  29th  September  1807 
Eftablimment  of  the  33  Schools  -...-... 
Total  Number  of  Children  apprenticed  ..-„.„ 

Number  of  Marriage  Portions  of  5!.  paid  -         -         -         .         - 


2,016 

1,840 

7,203 

819 


EXTRACT  from  the  3ift  Report  of  the  Commiflioners  of  Account. —  INCORPORATED  SOCIETY. 


Charge. 

Balance  of  laft  Account  in  Favour  of  the  Public 
Parliamentary  Grant,  Seffion  1803 
Intereft  on  Funds  in  England        - 

Do.  in  Ireland         ... 

Legacies,  Donations,  Subscriptions       -         - 
Rent  of  Eftates  .... 

Sundries  ...... 


8,914 
20,430 

3*769 
497 
769 

^843 
J.557 


d. 

8 
6 

71 
o 

9 
10 

41 


^€37,782     6 


Difcharge. 


£• 


Subfiftence  of  Children  in  the  Schools 

and  Nurferies        ...         25,967   12 
Furniture  and  Repairs       -         -  1,404  18 

Books,  Printing,  Stationary      -  532   15 

Sundry  other  Charges  under  500!.         894     3 


^28,799     9  u| 


If  the  number  of  children  in  thefe  fchools,  in  1788, 
was  equal  to  the  prefent  number,  the  total  number  of 
Proteftant  children,  then  at  public  fchools  in  Ireland, 


was  15,891,  or  6,001  lefs  than  the  number  of  Roman 
Catholic  children  actually  at  the  unendowed  fchools 
in  the  diocefes  of  Cloyne  and  Rofs. 
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ROMAN  CATHOLIC  SCHOOLS  in  the  Diocefes  of  CLOYNE  and  Ross., 

CLOTNE. 


DttriQs. 


tildorrery    - 
VTitchelftown 

lamrorth  - 

jrmoy 

C.i  diet  own  Roche 
Aghnakilhy  - 
^otieraile     - 
lathcormack 
CUIagh 
"oughdll 
allymacouda 
Ireat  Ifland 
^anturk 
'arrigtowhil 
(.ilnamartra 
lacroom    - 
^.ghsbollog 
china 

nftlemartyr 
.?hada 
ilworth 
luandrohid 
ifgoold 
liddleton   - 


770 

632 

646 

53° 
480 

344 
588 

405 
3*8 
57* 
3°7 

400 

S?82 
aoo 

219 
60 

248 
110 
130 
272 

506 
628 
228 
232 
343 


Terms  of  Instruction. 


Reading. 


/.  a. 

3  9i 

3  9i 

3  a 

a  2 

3  3 

2  2 

3  3 

2  2 

2  2 

2  2 

2  2 

3  3 
3  3 

3  3 

3  3 
33. 

2  2 

a  2 

3  3 
3  3 

2  2 

2  2 

2  8i 

3  3 


Writing.        Arithmetic. 


s.      d. 

5  J 

5  5 

3  3 

4  4 

3  3 
2  2 

4  io| 

2  2 

3  3 
3  3 

3  3 

4  4 
4  4 
4  4 

4  4 

5  5 

2  2 

3  3 

4  4 
4  4 
3  3 
3  3 

3  9i 

4  4 


6  6    per  Qur. 

6  6 

4  4 

6  6 

4  4 

4  4 

5  5 

3  9i 

3  94 

5  5 

4  4 

6  6 
6  6 
6  6 

5  5 
8  if 

3  3 

4  4 

5  5 

6  6 

5  5 

5  ® 

5  5 

6  o 


Donoughmore 
Glauntane  - 
CaRlelyons  - 
Whitechurch  and  ? 


Diftri£ts. 


Blarney 
Cloghroe    and 

Inilcarra 
Cloyue 
Mallow    .;»•  "Lf 
Ballinamona 
Charleville 
Shandrum     - 
Tullaleafe     - 
Conna 
Buttevant 
Ballyaura 
3allyclough  - 
Caftlemagner 
Lifcarrol  and 
Churchtown 
Sallyvourne 
Clonmeen    - 


$ 


Totals  43 


259 


• 

,2!  en 


745 
441 
484 


347 

377 
434 


405 
438 
389 


649 
470 


150 


17,600 


Reading, 


t.     d. 
2      2 

2 
2 


a    2 


3  3 

2  8} 

4  4 
6  6 

3  3 
*  9 
a 

3  3 

3  3 

3  3 

3  3 

3  3 

3  9* 

3  3 

3  9i 

3  94 


Arithmetic. 


4  4  per  Q«r 

6  o 

4  4 
6  o 

5  5 

3  9* 
5  5 

S  i* 

4  4 

5  5 
4  4 
4  4 

4  4 

5  5 
5  5 
5  5 

J  5 

4  4 

3  9$     -   n 


ROSS. 


lonakilty    - 
aft  Barryroe 
ilmeen     — 
ilmacabee 
cibbereen 


650 
260 

359 
346 
528 


4  4 

3  3 

3  3 

2  a 

2  2 


5  5 

4  4 

4  4 

3  3 

3  3 


Aghadown  &  iflands 
Timoleague 
Rofs    - 

Caftletownfend 
Weft  Barryroe 

Totals  10 


53<> 
3»o 
260 

5°3 
476 


4.292 


2  a 
a  a 

a  a 

3  3 
a  8 


3  3 

3  3 

3  3 

4  4 
3  3 


4    4 

4  io 

5  5 
5     5 
5    5 


C!oyne>  and 
Rofs. 

Schools,    j    Scholar 
316      j  21,892 


Average  number  of  fcholars  in  each  fchool  69.    Average  terras  for  inftrudtion  in  reading  £/.  nJ.  per  year  :    for  reading  and  writing  13^.  ic</. :  for  reading 

riting  an»l  Arithmetic  19*.  8</. 

The  writer  was  furniihed  with  this  Return  by  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Coppinger,  Roman  Catholic  bifhop  of  Cloy  ne  and  Rofs;  who  obferved,  on  delivering  it,  tha 
exhibited  the  number  of  children  who  attend  fchool  during  the  fummer  :  that  that  number    (as  the  writer  knows)   coniider ably  exceeds  the  number  of  thofe  wfac 

tend  during  the  winter  :  that  the  latter  was  returned,  on  a  late  occafion,  to  the  eftabli(hed  clergy  :  that  in  feveral  inftances  even  that  number  was  underrated,  in  confe 

lence  of  an  apprehenfion  prevalent  amonj  the  ichool'mafters,  that  fome  meafure  difadvantageous  to  them  was  in  contemplation  ;  and  that  fuch  mealure  was  likely  to  hi 

urfued  in  proportion  as  they  fhould  appear  to  have  many  fcholnrs. 


The  following  Return  was  tranfmitted  to  the  writer  by  his  much  relpecled  friend  Lord  Carberry  : 


nendowed  Country  Schools  in  the  Barony  of  Barryrove,  in  the  County  of  Cork, 


Pariflies. 


imoleague 
Abbeymahon 

idee 

Temple  O'Malus 

A.dfield  - 
iathbarry 
Kilkerranmore  - 


Teachers'  Names. 


John  Donohue 
C  Eugene  Davis 
Michael  Dealy 
James  O'Brian 
Frederick  Drifcoll 
Patrick  M'Carthy 
Timothy  Brian 
John  Tobin 
C  Owen  Sullivan 
I  Owen  Sullivan,  jun. 
CMaryCallan  - 
I  Michael  Hegarty 


Terms  per  Quarter. 


,,      ,.        Writing  and 
Readl"S-     Accounts. 


j.  d. 

2  6 

2  6 

a  6 

a  6 

a  6 

a  6 

3  6 
a  a 
a  a 
a  a 
a  a 
a  2 


i.  d. 

5  o 

6  o 
6  o 
6  o 
6  o 

5  o 

6  o 
5  5 

3  3 
5  5 

4  4 


No.  of 
Scholars. 


60 
80 
60 

80 
90 

70 

99 
116 

55 
4i 

40 
80 

871 


According  to-  a  return 
made  by  the  High  Con- 
ftable  in  the  year  1806, 
the  barony  of  B  arry  roe  ap- 
peared to  contain  31,591 
acres,  Englifh  meafure, 
5,152  houfes,  and  18,79? 
inhabitants. 

The  number  of  houfes 
in  the  parith  of  Ardfield 
as  returned  by  the  High 
Conrtftbles,  was  370:  the 
number  returned  the  fol- 
lowing year  by  the  parifh 
prieft  was  410,  inhabitec 
by  Roman  Catholics,  anc 
3  by  Proteftants. 


In  the  parilh  of  Carrigoline,  in  the  Co  unty  of  Cork,  there 
are  4  unendowed  R.  C.  Schools,  as  underneath. 


Teachers'  Names. 


*  Andre*  Harte 

Timothy  Donovan 

Denis  Lane 

Timothy  &  Redmond  Connell 


Terms  of  Inftrucliom 


J.  d. 

4  4 

4  4 

3  3 

3  3 


Writing  & 
Arith 


s.  d. 

6  6 

6  6 

4  4 

6  6 


No.  of 
Scho- 
lars. 


3° 

70 

60 

140 


*  Andrew  Harte  placed  his  fon,  at  the  age  of  12  years 
at  a  Proteftant  academy,  at  the  expence  of  30  guineas  j 
year.  He  removed  him  at  the  age  of  13  to  another,  anc 
paid  40  guiness  a  year  for  his  inftrudtion  and  maintenance 
The  literary  attainments  of  the  youth  have  b^en  fuch  a 
qualify  him  eminently  for  the  bufinefs  of  the  counting' 
houfe,  or  for  ncling  as  an  affiftant  to  a  fchool-mafter.  Hi. 
father  has  had  him  inftrufted  with  the  view  of  qualifying 
him  for  the  inftruftion  of  others. 


In  the  town  and  neighbourhood  of  Kilfinane,  in  the  county  of  Limerick,  the  writer  found  310  children  in  4  fchools  within  6  miles  of  each  other. 

In  the  diocels  of  Cork  there  are  a  or  3  Ro.  Ca  fchoo!s  in  every  parifh,  according  to  the  report  of  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Carthy,  coadjutor  bifhcp  of  that  diocefe. 
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No.  XXVI.  continued. 


Union  of  Keadford,  399  Ro.  Ca.  children  at  fchool. 

Union  of  Ratoath,  2O  Proteftant  children,  betides  thofe  of  the  clergy- 
man and  clerk. 

651  Proteftant  children  in  47  parilhes  in  the  dinceie  of  Meath. 
Rural  Deanery  of  Wexford,  not  a  Proteftant  child  to  be  inftrudted. 


Official  Returns  by  Prntcftant  Clergymen. 
Schools. 

Province  ofUlJltr — D'cttft  of  Armagh. 

In  9  fchooh,  aoa  Proteftnnts,  76  Proteftant  Diflenters,  14  Roman 
Catholics.  In  13  other  fchools  193  Proteftants,  14  Diflenters,  86  Roman 
Catholics.  Forkhill,  5  fchools,  two-thirds  of  the  fcholars  Roman  Catholics. 
Pariih  of  Ardtrea,  Rev.  Thomas  Elrington  Rec~ror,  15  fchools,  7  Pro- 
teftant, I  Prefbyterian,  7  Roman  Catholic.  All  mafters  ufe  the  fame  books, 
admit  children  of  all  religions,  and  teach  them  their  refpecYivecatechifms. 


No.  XXVII. 


FOUNDLING  HOSPITAL,  DUBLIN. 


Average  of  three  Years,  ended  in 

DO.         -      -      :-."- 

In  1 2  Years,  ended  in 

Year  ended          ... 

Do. 

Do.  ... 


1787 
1796 


79625 


1798 
1800 
1805 


At  nurfe  in  the  country  in  1763,  1,247  children.  In 
uhe  accounts  of  the  hoipital  for  the  year  1765,  there  appears  a 
deduction  of  1,644!.  for  wages  for  the  nui(iugand  maintenance 
of  411  children;  the  nuries  not  having  produced  them,  an<j 
claimed  their  wages. 


Children 
rfdmitied. 


2,037 
2,130 

'352 


DIED 


Inth 

Nurfery. 


In  the 

Country. 


562 

305 


Of  the 

Family. 


36 

43 

47 


Struck  oft    Appren- 
thc  Books.      ticed. 


677 

355 
6,442 


172 

J95 
1,936 


_.        ,     Given  to 
E1°Ped'    Parents 


28 

10 

170 


25 

45 
424 


GROWN  DEPARTMENT. 


In  the 

Houfe. 


Year  ended  in  1805. 


Died. 


Eloped. 


Appren- 
ticed. 


Given  to  Sent  to  the  Coun- 


Parenti. 


try  for  Health. 


555 


21' 


18 


Infants   in  the 
buntry5thof 

Jan.  1804     -     3,825    ~]    Died. 
Sent  to  nurfe, 
Year  ended  in  1 

1805       -     -     1,662     }>     923 
Sent     to     the 
Country      for 
Health.     -     -        iS    J 


Remained  in 
the  Country 
5th  Jan.  1805  4>2 

Expence  of  the  Ef- 

tablifhment,    Year 

ended  i  ft  Jan.  1 805 

30,178!.  os.  2d. 
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Comparative  View  of  the  PROTESTANT  and  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  POPULATIONS  in  the  Diocefe 
of  ROSS,  and  in  the  following  Diftrids,  Parifhes,  &c.  in  the  Provinces  of  MUNSTER, 
CONNAUGHT,  and  LEINSTER. 

Diocefe  of  Roft. 

Proteftants  4,491. 

Roman  Catholics  72,265. 

Returns  made  by  Reman  Catholic  Clergymen. 

Union  of  Ringrone     -     - 
Parifh  of  Kilmichael     ;  - 
[Jnion  of  Templemartin 
?arim  of  Ballymartle 
Parifh  of  Ardfield      -     - 
Jnion  of  Ovens,  A.glis,&c. 
Jnion  of  Bandon,  &c. 
'arifti  of  Cahiragh     -     - 

Proteftant  Houfes       -     -     -     -         14 

Roman  Catholic  Houfes     -       .        1,100 
Do.                -    -                 703 
Do.                .--          75» 
Do.                -    -      «*         500 
Do.                -    -                 410 
Do.                -    -      -          656 
Do.                ...       2,305 
Do.                ...          650 
Do.                -    -              M°7 
Do.                -     -      -     18,755 

Do             -  •    -    -    -    -       68 

DQ                                             6 

South  Parifli,  Cork     -     - 

'arifliof  Abbeyfeal     -    - 
'arifh  of  Ardagh       -    - 

Proteftant  Houfes  none 

TJo                                                               A 

55° 

?Rn 

Town  of  Clonrael 

Proteftant,  Quakers,  and  Pro- 
teftant Diflenters        -     -     -     -    3,000 

Roman  Catholics      _     _     -       -        9,000 

'arifli  of  KiJlarney     -     - 
3arifli  of  Kilcummin 

Proteftant  Houfes       -     ...        45 
None 

Roman  Catholic  Houfes     -       -        1,  600 
Do.                -    -       -        1,100 

Tnion  of  Blarney 
:*arifh  of  Cove  or  Great-  1 
ifland                             } 

Proteftant  Houfes       -     -     -     -        27 
Do                                             ci 

Roman  Catholic  Houfes     -      -          532 
Do.                ...        1,015 

ii  Parifhes  or  Unions  in  1 
ic  Diocefe  of  Tuam       j 

Proteftant  Families      -     -     -     -        85 

Roman  Catholic  Families         -       4,408 

3arifh  of  St.  Mullin's     - 
'own  of  Graignamana     - 
'arifh  of  Allen      -     -     - 

^rifhof  Arlefin     -     -     - 
ParifhofTullow    -     -     - 

Proteftants  none 
Proteftant  Houfes       -     -     -  ,  -  -          4 
None 
Proteftant  Families      -     -     -     -        18 
Do.            _____     ^4 

Roman  Catholics      -     -     -       -        4,000 
Roman  Catholic  Houfes  between  4  &  500 
No.  of  Roman  Catholics  not  returned 
Roman  Catholic  Families  about       1,800 
Do.                _     _      _        1,855 

'arifh  of  Caftle  Blakeney 
'arifh  of  Killyglafs     -     - 
Jnion    of    Shankill  and") 
three  other  Parifhes     j 
'arifh  of  Kilbegnet     -     - 
'arifh  of  Tarmonbury     - 
•'arifh  of  Kilnamanagh     - 

Do.            3 
Do.            -    -    _    _    -         4 

Do.                -    -      -          300 
Do.  not  returned 

Do.  -     do. 

Do.         do. 
Do.        do. 
Do.        do. 

Official  Returns  made  by  Proteftant  Cler- 
gymen. 

Do                                                  a 

None 
Scarcely  any 
Do. 

Tnion  of  Newport  *    -     - 

All  Roman  Catholics 

r'arifh  of  Lufk      -     -     - 

Do             -    -    -         _         4 

Do.  not  returned 

'arifh  of  Rathbeggan 
r'arifh  of  Moyglue      -     - 

None 
Do  15 

Do.         do. 
Do.         do. 

*  According  to  a  report  made  to  the  writer  by  the  Roman  Catholic  I  this  union,  and  thofe  of  Weftport,   Caftlebar,  Ballinrobe,  Tuam,  and 
Archbiftiop  of  Tuam,  the  average  number  of  Proteftant  Families  in  |  Athenry,  is  <;o. 
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LETTER  from  a  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CLERGYMAN  of  the  Diocefe  of  CORK. 

SIR, 

/CONCEIVING,  from  fome  expre (lions  which  dropped  from  you  when  I  had  the  honor  of  feeing  you  a 
V^>  few  days  ago,  at  Coolmore,  that  a  faithful  ftatement  of  the  fituation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  this 
country  would  not  be  unacceptable  to  you,  and  defirous  to  give  you  every  information  on  a  fubjedt,  the 
minutise  of  which  are  known  folely  to  the  clergy,  I  take  the  liberty  of  fending  you  a  (ketch  of  their  truly 
degraded  ftate,  for  the  accuracy  of  which  I  can  vouch,  but  which  is  not,  I  fear,  as  comprehenfive  as  you  may 
require. 

The  Roman  Catholic  church  of  Ireland  is  compofedof  four  archbifhops  and  22  biftiops.  The  archbifhops 
take  their  titles,  as  in  the  Eftablifhed  Church,  from  Armagh,  Dublin,  Ca(hel,  and  Tuam.  Of  the  bifhops 
eight  are  fuffragans  of  Armagh,  and  are  thofe  of  Ardagh,  Clogher,  Derry,  Down  and  Connor,  Dromore, 
Kilmore,  Meath,  and  Raphoe.  Dublin  has  but  three  fuffragans,  Leighlin  and  Ferns,  Kildare,  and  Ofibry. 
Six  are  fuffragans  to  Cafliel,  viz.  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe,  Cloyne  and  Rofs,  Cork,  Killaloe,  Limerick,  and  Wa- 
terford  and  Lifmore.  Four  are'fubjeft  to  Tuam,  viz.  Achonry,  Clonfert,  Eiphin,  and  Killala.  There  is  be- 
fides  thefe  the  bifhop  of  the  united  diocefles  of  Kilmacduagh  and  Kilfenora,  the  one  in  Connaught,  the 
other  in  Munfter,  who  is  alternately  fuffragan  of  Tuam  and  Cafhel. 

As  in  the  Eftablifhed  Church,  we  alfo  have  a  dignitary  in  Galway  called  a  Warden^  who  has  nearly  epif- 
copal  jurifdi£Uon,  and  is  no  farther  fubje&  to  higher  powers  than  that  he  is  liable  to  the  triennial  vifitation 
of  the  archbifhop  of  Tuam. 

Every  bifhop  has  a  vicar-general  of  his  own  appointment,  who  holds  his  office  only  durante  beneplacito,  and 
whofe  jurifdiclion  ceafes  on  the  death  of  the  prelate. 

Every  diocefs  has  alfo  a  dean,  appointed  by  the  cardinal  proteBor^  i.  e.  that  cardinal  in  Rome  who  has  the 
peculiar  direction  of  all  ecclefiaftical  matters  appertaining  to  Ireland  ;  and  alfo  an  archdeacon,  named  by 
the  bifhop.  Thefe  two  are  mere  nominal  dignities,  having  neither  power  nor  emolument  annexed  to 
them. 

On  the  death  of  a  bifhop,  the  clergy  of  the  diocefs  are  empowered  by  the  canon  law  to  ele£t  a  vicar  capi- 
tulary who  is  inverted,  during  the  vacancy  of  the  fee,  with  epifcopal  jurifdi£tion  :  but  if  fuch  election  does 
not  take  place  within  a  fpecified  number  of  days  after  the  demife  of  the  bifhop  has  been  notified  to  them, 
the  archbifhop  of  the  province  may  appoint  of  his  own  authority  the  vicar. 

The  clergy  in  the  mean  time  aflemble,  and  fix  their  choice  on  o.ie  of  their  own  body,  or  fometimes  on  a 
ftranger,  and  petition  the  pope,  or  (in  technical  language)  pojlulate,  that  he  may  be  appointed  to  the  va- 
cant fee. 

The  bifhops  alfo  of  the  province  confult  each  other,  and  unite  in  prefenting  to  the  pope  two  or  three  men 
of  merit,  one  of  whom  is  ufually  appointed  ;  for  the  recommendation  of  the  prelates  has  always  more  weight 
in  Rome  than  the  poftulation  of  the  inferior  clergy. 

The  appointment  of  the  Irifh  bifhops  lies  in  the  cardinals  who  compofe  the  Congregation  de  Propaganda 
Fide.  It  takes  place  on  Monday,  and  on  the  following  Sunday  is  fubmitted  by  their  fecretary  to  the  pope, 
who  may  confirm  or  annul  the  nomination  at  will ;  it  very  rarely,  however,  happens  that  he  does  not  con- 
firm it. 

It  formerly,  fometimes,  happened. that  Irifh  officers,  in  the  fervice  of  foreign  princes,  influenced,  in  a  great 
meafure,  through  the  recommendation  of  their  courts,  the  congregation  to  the  nomination  of  their  friends 
and  relatives.  But  as  many  inconveniences  and  abufes  were  difcovered  to  arife  from  fuch  influence,  the 
congregation  iflued  a  decree  (I  believe  in  1 785),  in  virtue  of  which  no  foreign  recommendation  was  in  future 
to  be  attended  to. 

Ther.e  is  a  cuftom  common  in  all  Roman  Catholic  countries,  and  frequently  praftifed  in  Ireland,  which,  I 
believe,  is  not  known  in  the  Eftablifhed  Church,  that  of  appointing  affiftant  or  coadjutor-bifhops.  In  the  event 
of  old  age,  infirmity,  or  any  accidental  vifitation  of  heaven,  whereby  a  bifhop  is  rendered  incapable  of  attending 
to  the  laborious  duties  of  his  ftation,  he  may  chufe  any  meritorious  clergyman  to  be  his  coadjutor,  and  to 
fucceed  him  at  his  death.  His  recommendation  is  almoft  invariably  attended  to  in  Rome,  the  object  of  his 

choice 
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choice  is  appointed  and  confecrated,  taking  his  title  from  fome  oriental  diocefs,  which  title  he  relinquimea 
on  his  fucceeding  at  the  death  of  the  old  or  infirm  bifliop  whom  he  was  appointed  to  aflift.  While  retaining 
the  oriental  title,  though  in  charader,  and  by  confecration  a  bifliop,  he  is  called  a  bifhop  in  partlbus^  becaufe 
the  fee,  from  which  he  takes  hisdefignation,  being  under  the  dominion  of  Tome  eaftern  power,  is  ftiled,  in  the 
language  of  the  office  from  which  the  bull  of  appointment  is  tffued,  to  be  in  partibus  infdeliutn. 

The  emoluments  of  the  bifhop  arife  from  three  fources,  his  parifli,  which  is  ufually  the  beft  in  the  diocefs, 
the  licences,  and  the  cathedraticum. 

Of  the  parifli  emoluments  I  (hall  fpeak  when  treating  of  parifli  priefts. 

The  licence  is  a  difpenfation  granted  by  the  bifliop  in  the  publication  of  banns,  for  which  a  fum,  never 
lefs  than  a  crown,  and  according  to  the  abilities  of  the  parties,  amounting  at  times  to  half-a-guinea,  or  a 
guinea  is  paid.  And  as  it  very  feidom  happens  that  the  parries  are  inclined  to  have  the  banns  publifhed,  the 
generality  are  married  by  licence,  which  adds  very  confiderably  to  the  epifcopal  revenue. 

The  cathedraticum  is  a  yearly  fum,  generally  from  two  to  ten  guineas,  given  by  each  parifli  prieft  to  the 
bifliop,  in  proportion  to  the  value  of  his  parifli,  for  the  purpofe  of  fupporting  the  epifcopal  dignity.  There 
is  no  law  to  enforce  this  tribute,  nor  no  obligation  of  paying  it ;  yet  it  is  a  very  ancient  practice,  and  is  never 
omitted. 

Parifli  priefts  are  appointed  folely  by  the  bifhop,  and  if  collated,  or  having  three  years  peaceable  poffeflion, 
they  cannot  be  difpoffeffed,  otherwife  they  may  be  removed  at  pleafure.  A  collation  is  a  written  appoint- 
ment, figned  by  the  bifliop,  by  which  he  confers  a  parifli  on  a  clergyman,  and  confides  it  indefinitely  to 
his  care. 

Coadjutors  or  curates  are  appointed  alfo  by  the  bifhop,  and  are  moveable  at  will. 

The  parifli  prieft  is  fupported  by  voluntary  contributions,  if  that  can  be  called  voluntary  which  is  efta- 
blifhed  by  ancient  cuftom  and  general  prevalence.  His  income  fprings  from  Various  fources.  From  Eafter 
and  Chriflmas  dues.  Thefe  confift  in  a  certain  fum  paid  by  the  head  of  every  family  to  the  parifli  prieft  for 
his  fupport,  and  in  confideration  of  his  trouble  in  catechizing,  inftruding,  and  hearing  the  confeffions  of 
his  family.  The  fum  is  greater  or  fmaller  in  proportion  to  the  circumftances  of  the  parifliioner.  In  the 
country  parillies  it  is  general  a  (hilling  at  Eafter,  and  a  (hilling  at  Chriftmas:  fome  give  half-a-crown,  fome  a 
crown,  and  fome  few  a  guinea  a»year.  There  is  no  general  ecclefiaftical  law  to  enforce  the  payment  of  thefe 
trifles:  but  as  the  mode  was  ftruck  out  in  what  has  been  denominated  the  council  of  Kilkenny,  under 
Rinnuccini,  it  has  continued  ever  fince  to  be  pradifed,  and  from  cuftom  has  acquired  the  force  of  law. 

WEDDINGS. — The  fum  to  be  paid  at  thefe  is  different  in  different  diocefes.  In  the  diocefe  of  Cork,  by 
an  order  of  the  Bifliop,  no  clergyman  is  warranted  in  demanding  more  from  the  parties  than  half-a-guinea; 
yet  the  ufual  fum  univerfally  given  by  the  bridegroom  is  a  guinea,  in  addition  to  which  a  collc6tion  is  fre- 
quently made  among  the  friends  of  the  parties  who  have  been  invited,  for  the  benefit  of  the  parifli  prieft. 

The  parochial  fee  for  each  chriftening  is  two  (hillings,  or  half-a-crown  ;  befides  which  the  fponfors 
ufually  give  fomething  more.  Some  trifle  is  generally  given  for  vifiting  the  fick ;  a  (hilling  ufually  in  the 
country. 

In  fome  parts  of  the  country  cuftom  has  eftablifhed,  that  a  certain  quantity  of  hay  and  oats  is  fent  by  the 
more  opulent  pariftiioners  to  the  clergyman  •,  that  his  turf  (hould  be  cut,  his  corn  reaped,  his  meadow 
mowed,  &c.  gratis  ;  and  I  have  been  credibly  informed  that  in  fome  parts  of  Ireland,  bordering  on  the  fea 
coaft,  a  certain  quantity  of  fifh  is  given  to  the  prieft,  in  lieu  of  parochial  dues. 

The  retribution  for  each  mafs  is  in  this  diocefs  two  (hillings ;  it  is  more  or  lefs  elfewhere.  But  if  mafs 
{hould  be  faid  at  the  houfe  of  a  parifliioner,  at  his  own  requeft,  he  ufually  gives  the  clergyman  a  crown. 

The  general  ftipend  of  the  curate  is  the  third  part  of  the  general  receipts  of  the  parifli.  But  in  fome  in- 
ftances,  fuch  as  where  the  parifli  prieft  is  old,  infirm,  or  unacquainted  with  Irifh,  and  confequently  incapable 
of  leffening  in  any  great  degree  the  labour  of  the  curate,  the  latter  frequently  receives  half  the  parochial 
emoluments. 

STATIONS  are  meetings  at  fome  commodious  houfe,  appointed  by  the  prieft,  for  the  convenience  of  fuch 
people  as  live  at  a  diftance  from  the  chapel,  where  he  hears  their  confeffions,  gives  them  communion,  ca- 
techizes the  children,  &c.  and  it  is  at  thefe  half  yearly  meetings  that  he  receives  his  Eafter  and  Chriftmas 
dues. 

A  cuftom,  originating,  I  fuppofe,  either  in  the  poverty  of  the  prieft,  and  his  confequent  inability  to  pro- 
vide for  himfelf,  or  in  the  hofpitality  of  the  Irifh  charader,  has  from  time  immemorial  exifted,  that  a  din- 
ner is  prepared  for  the  prieft  at  every  houfe  where  he  appoints  a  ftation,  to  which  the  houfeholder's  friends 
and  neighbours  are  alfo  invited.  The  bad  efFeds  of  this  cuftom  are  fo  glaring,  that  I  have  in  my  parifh, 
though  not  wirhout  confiderable  difficulty,  abolifhed  it,  and  (hould  indeed  molt  cordially  wifli  that  the  abo- 
lition were  univerfal.  For  btfides  that  drunkennefs  is  the  general  cor.fequence  of  fuch  convivial  meetings, 
the  coft  is  very  ferious  to  the  entertainer ;  and  as  there  is  no  inconfiderable  degree  of  proud  emulation 

among  ft 
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amongft  the  people  in  this  particular,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  expences  are  incurred,  to  which  the 
abilities  of  fome  are  not  always  equal.  Add  to  this  the  improbability  of  that  decorum  being  preferved  in 
thofe  fttuations  which  the  prefence  of  their  clergyman  demands  from  the  people ;  and  the  danger  that  either 
his  referve  may  be  conftrued  into  pride,  or  his  want  of  it  produce  fuch  familiarity  as  may  render  all  his  ef- 
forts at  inftrudtion,  admonition,  or  reform,  of  no  avail.  Another  bad  confequence  (and  in  my  mind  of  no 
fmall  weight)  is,  that  as  man  gradually  imbibes  the  fentiments,  and  infenfibly  acquires  the  manners  of  thofe 
with  whom  he  aflbciates,  the  clergyman  by  his  uninterrupted  intercourfe  with  the  lower  orders  of  the  com  - 
munity,  may  lofc  that  polifh,  which  by  education  or  obfervation  he  may  have  attained,  and  be  by  degrees  to- 
tally unfitted  for  more  (elect  fociety. 

The  influence  which  the  clergy  formerly  poflefied  over  their  flocks,  and  which  was  for  a  long  feries  of 
years  proverbial,  was  confiderably  diminifhed  by  the  relaxation  of  the  popery  laws ;  it  thenceforward  conti- 
nued gradually  to  decline,  and  received  at  length  the  coup  de  grace  by  the  White  Boy  diflurbances  in  1786. 
At  that  period  not  only  all  former  influence  was  loft,  but  even  that  confidence  in  their  clergy,  without  which 
all  their  exertions  muft  prove  abortive,  ceafed  in  a  great  meafure  to  cxift  among  the  people.  Nor  was  it 
till  the  rebellion,  and  its  confequent  irritations  and  antipathies,  opened  their  eyes,  that  this  confidence  began 
again  to  revive.  The  people  then  perceived  that  their  priefts  were,  in  common  with  themfelves,  objects  of 
perfecution  to  one  party,  and  of  difregard  and  derifion  to  the  other;  and  that,  though  fome  of  them  had 
been  unfortunately  implicated,  and  fome  few  deeply  engaged  in  the  rebellion,  all  were  accufed  or  fufpected, 
and  all  condemned  by  party  enthufiafm  to  one  general,  comprehenfive,  indifcriminate  execration.  They  now, 
indeed,  gratefully  acknowledge,  that  to  the  admonitions  of  the  clergy  they  are  in  a  great  degree  indebted 
for  having  efcaped  the  many  miferies  endured  in  the  difturbed  and  rebellious  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  are, 
I  believe,  at  this  moment  more  amenable  than  for  twenty  years  back.  The  influence  of  the  clergy  is,  how- 
ever, dill  inconfiderable,  indeed,  if  compared  to  what  it  was  half  a  century  ago  ;  though  never,  perhaps  (at 
leaft  in  this  diocefe)  were  the  powers  and  energies  of  the  clergy  more  forcibly  and  uniformly  exerted  in  in- 
ftructing,  and  particularly  in  catechizing,  and  attending  to  the  minds  and  morals  of  the  rifmg  generation, 
than  fince  the  White  Boy  combination  alluded  to. 

I  have  unintentionally  ftrayed  away  from  my  original  purpofe,  which  was  merely  to  exhibit  in  detail  the 
poor  and  uncomfortable  fituation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  this  country.  To  the  precarious  and  un- 
fatisfactory  nature  of  their  fubfiftence  it  may,  I  think,  be  attributed,  that  comparatively  few  men  of  genteel 
connections,  or  early  education  belong  to  the  body.  For  as  parents  naturally  look  forward  in  the  eftablifh- 
ment  of  their  children  to  their  comfort  and  affluence,  it  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  a  man  of  opulence  or  re- 
fpedtability  will  educate  his  fon  for  a  ftate  of  life  which  prefents  nothing  to  his  view  but  drudgery  and  de- 
pendance.  And,  therefore,  it  is  highly  probable,  that,  until  fome  more  defirable  mode  of  provifion  (hall  be 
ftruck  out  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  they  will  continue  in  general  to  fpring  from  the  inferior  orders 
of  fociety. 

It  was,  I  have  heard,  in  the  contemplation  of  the  late  miniftry  to  add  to  their  comforts  by  a  liberal  pro- 
vifion, proportioned  to  their  refpedtive  rank  and  dignity  in  the  church.  But,  however  praife-worthy  fuch  in- 
tention may  have  been,  and  however  beneficial  in  fome  points  of  view  it  maybe  confidered,  I  muft  individu- 
ally acknowledge,  that  to  me  fuch  a  provifion  has  hitherto  prefented  infuperable  objections.  The  immediate 
confequence  of  the  propofed  plan  would  be,  in  my  conception  of  events,  the  total  annihilation  of  that  con- 
fidence which  the  people  fhould  repofe  in  their  clergy,  and  without  which  the  moft  fanguine  efforts  of  thefe 
in  their  profeflional  character  muft  be  ineffectual.  It  would,  befides,  moft  unqueftionably,  in  many  in- 
ftances,  be  productive  in  the  clergy  of  inactivity  and  negligence  in  the  difcharge  of  their  duties.  For  as  the 
pried  has  all  the  feelings,  and  fometimes  many  of  the  failings  of  human  nature  about  him,  can  it  be  fup- 
pofed that  he  will  work  with  as  much  ardour  for  a  maintenance,  when  it  is  fecured  to  him  from  the  Treafury, 
as  he  now  does,  when  he  is  well  aware  that  his  livelihood  depends  on  his  own  exertions  ?  Is  it  not  alfo  pof- 
fible,  as  it  invariably  happens  wherever  there  is  an  eftablifhed  church  (be  its  tenets  and  creed  of  whatever 
complexion  you  pleafe),  that  the  profpedt  of  independance  and  refpedtability,  rather  than  a  view  to  the  pro- 
motion of  morality  and  religion,  may  allure  to  the  ecclefiaftical  ftate  ?  And  that  many,  totally  unqualified  for 
the  facred  profeflion,  either  through  want  of  piety  or  learning,  may  thus  force  themfelves  into  the  miniftry, 
to  the  difgrace  and  degradation  of  religion  ? 

'Tis  true,  that,  were  the  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  independant  of  his  flock,  and  not  hanging,  as  is  now 
the  cafe,  on  their  benevolence  for  his  fupport,  he  might  admonifh  with  more  authority  his  people,  and  without 
being  fufpected,  as  fometimes  now  happens,  of  interefted  views  in  urging  them  to  the  performance  of  their 
religious  duties.  But  it  is  not  to  me  very  clear  whether,  were  he  paid  or  provided  for  by  the  Treafury,  his 
advice  and  exhortations  would  not  found  in  the  ears  of  his  people  more  like  the  fentimerits  of  a  hireling,  or  a 
government  fpy,  than  the  pure  and  difinterefted  eflfufions  of  a  Chriftian  paftor.  At  all  events,  though  I  have 
long  revolved  the  fubjeft,  and  maturely  confidered  it  under  all  its  bearings,  with  as  much  impartiality  and  at- 

[  F  ]  tention 
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tention  as  I  could  bcftow  upon  it,  I  cannot  for  my  part  bring  myfelf  to  relifh  the  idea  ;  I  am,  indeed,  fo 
heartily  difgufted  with  innovations  and  revolutions  of  every  kind,  that  I  mould  prefer,  by  many  degrees,  the 
highly  exceptionable  and  degraded  footing  on  which  I  have  hitherto,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman,  exifted, 
to  the  rifle  of  the  many  ferious  evils  which  poffibly  might,  and  would  very  probably,  arife  from  fuch  a  change. 

1  have,  you  perceive,  Sir,  travelled  tout  bonnement  over  a  great  deal  of  ground.  To  an  ordinary  man  I 
fhould  feel  inclined  to  make  an  apology  for  my  intrufion  :  but  when  I  refleft,  that,  however  interefting  other- 
wife  the  fubject  may  be,  it  is  to  a  patriot  a  matter  by  no  means  irrelevant  to  be  intimately  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  the  fituation  of  a  body  of  men,  by  whofe  principles  and  conduct  the  great  majority  of  his  country 
is  guided,  I  fhould  confider  it  idle  to  offer  it.  And  though  in  the  prefent  date  of  things  in  this  country  it 
might  by  the  generality  of  people  be  confidered  as  ideotifm,  to  you  I  do  not  hefitate  to  declare,  that,  making 
every  due  allowance  for  the  birth,  deficiency  of  early  education,  want  of  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  the 
many  other  fubftantial  difadvantages,  with  which  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  of  Ireland  have  to  contend, 
their  morality  and  good  conduct  in  general  is  fuch,  that  however  the  derifion  and  contempt  of  the  world 
may  attach  to  them,  I  have  ever  felt  a  confcious  pride  in  belonging  to  the  body. 

For  the  liberty  I  have  taken  I  fhall  not  offer  an  apology,  as  it  has  been  caufed  folely  by  your  own  conde- 
fcenfion,  in  hinting  fomething  not  unlike  a  wifh  to  be  informed  of  the  minutise  which  I  have  here  derailed. 
1  fhall,  therefore,  abruptly  have  done,  by  affuring  you  of  the  fincerity  with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Sir, 

"June  12,  1806.  Your  mod  obedient  humble  fervant. 


********* 


Thomas  Newenham,  Efq.  Coolmore. 
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No,   XXX. 


A  LIST  of  Perfons  fentenced,  in  the  County  of  CORK,  during  forty  Years,   to  be  hanged  or  tranfported  : 
together  with  an  Account  of  their  Offences. 

fears. 

Perfons  executed. 

Crimes. 

Year. 

Perfons  tranfported. 

Crimes. 

1767 

Thomas  Carroll 

Cow-ftealing 

*773 

John  Bell 

Houfe  robbery 

JefFery  Purcell 

Murder 

Silvefter  Drifcoll 

Sheep-ftealing 

John  Ankle 

Murder 

J774 

Patrick  Fitzgibbon 

Do. 

1769 

William  Stackpole 

Robbery 

John  Defmond 

Eloufe  robbery 

1771 

Robert  Grady         ioC 

Feloi'iioufly  killing  a  calf 

Patrick  Kenly     ,lft>  <>i 

Burglary  and  felony 

John  Sullivan 

Sheep-ftealing 

Michael  Cohan     1*  ." 

Clow-ftealing 

1772 

Jeremiah  Sullivan 

Highway  robbery 

James  Kidney 

Sheep-ftealing 

James  Con  way         '-'^ij-      ~) 

Daniel  Badee 

Burglary  and  felony 

Michael  Cafhman 

Houfe  robbery 

'775 

Martin  Doyle       1}<V  ""' 

Houfe  robbery 

William  Burke            -          J 

John  Mahony 

Do. 

'773 

William  Henneffy 

Robbery 

Jeremiah  McCarthy 

Pig-ftealing 

Owen  Collody 

Cow  ftealing 

Edmond  Scanlon     - 

Burglary  and  felony 

1774 

John  Rohan 

Murder 

Darby  Buckley 

Houfe  robbery 

Cornelius  Carthy,  otherwifel 

Andrew  Creagh 

Horfe-ftealing 

Duff 

John  M'Auliff        -  . 

Picking  pockets 

Dennis  Carthy,    othenvife  J 
Duff 

Burglary  and  felony 

1776 

Dennis  Donahy       -.  ^         ) 
William  Fox                -          \ 

Prefented  as  vagabonds 

Daniel  Carthy,    otherwife  I 

1777 

Matthew  M'Koy 

Cow-ftealing 

Duff                   -               J 

Edmond  Kenneily 

Sheep-ftealing 

Dennis  Carthy  the  younger 

Do.  do. 

Darby  Collins 

Burglary  and  felony 

1775 

Laurence  Kennedy 

Murder  of  his  father 

1778 

Andrew  Brufnahan 

Sheep-ftealing 

1776 

Darby  Murphy       -            •'%•% 

Horfe-ftealing 

Philip  Roach 

Horfe-ftealing 

idward  Wifeman 

Murder  of  Daniel  Riordan 

,I779 

Mary  Duane 

Grand  larceny 

1777 

fohn  Henley  otherwife  Grady 

Felony  on  White-Boy  Aft 

Thomas  Mahony 

Burglary  and  felony 

D  wen  Sullivan  <-    .;*.-*' 

The  like 

Mo 

James  Juftice               .          1 

. 

ilobert  Darner     ^:*.\] 

Highway  robber}' 

• 

John  Lees 

Highway  robbery 

1778 

Timothy  Defha 

Burglary  and  felony 

Dennis  Corkeran 

Cow-ftealing 

John  Meade                 ^  !        ? 
Mathew  Duggan        i'j-      J 

Burglary  and  felony 

1781 

Catharine  Donoghue 
John  Shea 

Murder  of  James  Geran 
Burglary  and  felony 

1779 

William  Donovan   - 

Cow-ftealing 

Owen  Conner 

Do.     do. 

Silvefter  Shanahan 

Houfe  robbeiy 

Marks  Cornby 

Felony  on  Chalking  Aft 

James  Roche 

Sheep-ftealing 

1783 

James  Kingfton 

Sheep-ftealing 

1780 

Robert  Bible 

Forcible  poffeffion 

James  Wallh 

Horfe-ftealing 

Henry  M'Neil 

Murder  of  Patrick  Bohilly 

1785 

Patrick  Ready 

Houfe  robbery 

Patrick  Sullivan 

Murder  of  Richard  Sullivan 

Mary  Archdeacon      -          ^ 

TN                     TN 

Daniel  Danahy       •              * 

Murder  of  Denis  Donovan 

Margaret  Leary          -          5 

Do.     Do. 

1781 

Michael  Scannell     - 

Burglary  and  felony 

William  Quinlan 

Sheep-ftealing 

John  Dawly            -               1 
Julian  Geran  -                      J 

Murder  of  James  Geran 

David  Croneen 
John  Burke 

Cow-ftealing 
Horfe-ftealing 

1782 

John  Green 

Murder  of  Lydia  Boundy 

Timothy  Tuohig     - 

Cow-ftealing 

David  Trafnane     -               "J 

1786 

John  Edmonds 

Horfe-ftealing 

Thomas  Barry         -               / 
Dennis  Linnehan    -               f 

•<~~  ' 
Burglary  and  felony 

Edmond  Sweeny 
Dennis  Sullivan 

Houfe-  robbery 
Horfe-ftealing 

\ 

John  Coleman 

Dennis  Duane            •          ) 

Maurice  Barry                      ") 

T}n          An 

John  Dealy                              J 

Houfe  robbery 

Bartholomew  Lecna-d        J 

-L/O.        QO. 

1787 

Michael  Lynch 

Burglary  and  felony 

*783 

Arthur  Leary              -           J 
Peter  Kelly             -               J 

Do.     do. 

John  Hegarty                         1 
John  Leary                  -           j 

Houfe  robbery 

1784 

Daniel  Neal 

Murder  of  John  Keleher 

James  M'Nelly 

Picking  pockets 

Maurice  Lacy         - 

Highway  robbery 

Henry  Sidley,  otherwife  Cap- 

*7?5 

Dermod  Madden     - 

Do. 

tain  Sidley 

Adminiftering  oaths 

John  Hymud 
John  Luoney 

Horfe-fteah'ng 
Murder  of  Timothy  Donovan 

Michael  Cooly 
John    Shepherd,    otherwife 

Felony  on  White-Boy  Aft 

Hugh  Lawler 

Cow-ftealing 

Barry     - 

Horfe  ftealing 
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No.  XXX. — continued. 


LIST  continued. 

Year: 

Perfons  executed. 

Crimes. 

Years 

Perfons  tranfported. 

Crimes. 

John  Mahony,other\vife  Cap- 

1787 

Michael  Riordan 

Burglary  and  felony 

iy8( 

tain  Fearnought 

Burglary  and  felony 

John  Lean 

Murder  of  Joane  Crowly 

Edward  Hourahan 
William  Barry 

Murder  of  Mr.  Jackfon 
Burglary  and  feKny 

1788 

John  Lyne                   -         \ 
Cornelius  Cullinane    - 

Burglary  and  felony 

1787 

Dennis  Organ        -             ~\ 

Dennis  Cullinane     - 

Do. 

/       t 

James  Drifcoll        <•              > 

Do.    do. 

Ellen  Burke 

Houfe  robbery 

Dennis  Reilly         -              j 

John  Woodhoufe 

Do. 

Patrick  Powell    .  -              I 

Murder  of  John  Curran,    his 
wife,  and  two  children 

Timothy  Martin 
Mary  Ahern 

Do. 

Stealing  wearing  apparel 

John  Cafey 

Highway  robbery 

Daniel  Bryan,  otherwife  Ryan 

Horfe-ftealing 

iy8S 

Patrick  Clanchy     -               ") 
Owen  M'Gwire                    J 

Burglary  and  felony 

1789 

Dennis  O'Brien           -           ) 
Charles  Carthy          •-          j 

Cow-ftealing 

Fohn  Sullivan 

Thomas  Tobin 

Carrying  away  Mary  Vale 

fames  Mahony 

John  Hallahan      N* 

Cow-ftealing 

William  Hendley 

Do.     do. 

1790 

Dennis  Drifcoll 

Robbing  a  bleach  green 

Thomas  Neale 

Samuel  Kingfton     - 

Sheep-ftealing 

L,aurence  White     - 

Michael  Lynch 

Burglary  and  felony 

1789 

James  Scanlon 

1791 

Mary  Bergin,  otherwife  Arm- 

Edmond  Murphy  - 

Felony  on  White-Boy  Aft 

ftrong     ... 

Picking  pockets 

Dennis  Murphy 

Michael  Kenny 

Houfe  robbery 

Daniel  Dawly 

Murder  of  Denis  M'Carthy 

John  Scott 

Burglary  and  felony 

1790 

'atrick  Reddin 

Burglary  and  felony 

John  Spears 

Houfe  robbery 

1791 

Jofeph  Radley 

Murder  of  James  Hurly 

Mary  Ahern 

Do. 

Timothy  Currig 

Burglary  and  felony 

Cornelius  Ryan 

Perjury 

Dennis  Bryan 

The  like 

Daniel   Collins,    otherwife 

Laurence  Hogan 

Hloufe  robbery 

Cronagh 

Burglary  and  felony 

1792 

Daniel  Murphy 

Murder  of  Denis  Sullivan 

Catharine  Condron 

Houfe  robbery 

1794 

Timothy  Sheehan 

Do.  of  Maria  Roberts 

Dennis  Crowly 

Sheep-ftealing 

17^6 

James  Daly                            ) 
Henry  Kane 

highway  robbery 

1792 

Patrick  Sullivan 
George  Boyd 

Houfe-robbery 
Picking  pockets 

1797 
1798 

Dennis  Duane 
John  Barry                            ' 
William  Barry                       ; 

Murder  of  Mr.  O'Connor 
Surglary  and  felony 

*793 

Thomas  Fitzgerald    -          1 
Dennis  Guiry 
Laurence  Daly 

Adminiftering  oaths 
Pig-ftealing 

John  Hoy 

Murder  of  Richard  St.  George 

Bath.  Donovan 

Sheep-ftealincr 

Timothy  Hickey                  (  • 

Manfergh    St.    George,  and 

Darby  Cohane 

Do. 

Patrick  Hynes 

[afper  Uniacke 

Timothy  Buckley 

Do. 

John  Ahern 

1 

William   Sexton,    otherwife 

I 

Stephen  Moyles 

3onfpiracy  to  murder  Thomas 

Trafnane 

Horfe-ftelaing 

Richard  Mooreen 

Burke 

J794 

John  Stack 

Cow-ftealing 

John  Claney 

Daniel  Mahony 

Do. 

Timothy  Carthy 

Felony  on  White-Boy  A£ 

Francis  Deane 

Coining 

Benjamin  Brennan       -         ") 

John  Brien 

Adminiftering  oaths 

William  Garde 
Michael  Garde           -          J> 
John  Boland 

Confpiracy  to  murder  John 
Courtney,  Efq. 

William  Savage 
John  Griffin 
Dennis  Sullivan 

Sheep-ftealing 
Houfe  robbery 
Adminifterincr  oaths 

William  Kearnry 

John  Keleher 

Do, 

James  Tehane 
Timothy  Sheehan 
Darby  Keleher 

Burglary  and  felony 

William  Neale 
John  Enraghty            •          ") 
William  Magrath       -          J 

Cow-ftealing 
Adminiftering  oaths 

Daniel  Keleher 

Dennis  M'Carthy  - 

Bigamy 

Dennis  Keleher                      . 
William  Murphy 
Michael  Sheehan 

Burglaries  and  felonies 

John  Downing 
Terence  Sweeny 
Humphry  Moore        -          "J 

Perjury 
Cow-ftealing. 

Darby  Corkoran 
Robert  Walfh 
Patrick  Shanahaw 
Dennis  Sullivan,    otherwife 

/~*  * 

Confpiracy  to  murder  Patrick 
Murphy 

J795 

Edward  Smith 
James  Smith               -          J 
Michael  Conway     - 
John  Bennett 

Highway  robbery 

Burglary  and  felony 
Plundering  a  veflel 

Ginger 
Cornelius  O'Donnell 
Daniel  Rourke 

Burglary  and  felony 
A  rape 

Thomas  Hayes 
John  Eagar 
William  Clarke       - 

Houfe  robbery 
Adminiftering  oaths 
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LIST  continued. 


Years 


800  John  Fox 

Patrick  Mullane 
James  Sullivan 

1801  John  Sullivan 
John  Cohane  - 
Edmund  Barry 
Daniel  Riordan 
John  Roberts 
James  Young       -.;;_•  - 
Timothy  Falvey 
Humphry  Crowly      -  '., 

1802  David  Breen 

1 803  William  Dahill       - 

John  Regan,  otherwife  Down 
80?  David  Clearly      v£*"j 

Timothy  Buckley     - 

William   Penfold,  otherwife 

Pimpole 
John  Mahony 
William  Sampfon    - 
Patrick  Regan 
John  JLeaa  -  -^ 

Edmond  Morton     -  - 

806  William  Irvin 


Perfons  executed. 


Crimes. 


Murder  of  Mathew  Burke 

Do.   of    Michael    M'Carth 

and  Timothy  McCarthy 
Burglary  and  felony 
Do.     do. 

Do.  do. 
Do.  do. 
Houfe  robbery 

Murder  of  Robert  Hutchinfo 

Burglary  and  felony 

Do.     do. 

Vlurder  of  John  Corkeran 

Carrying  away  Catharine  Def 

mond 

Vlurder  of  Timothy  Lyon 
Vf  urder  of  Cornelius  Danahy 

arrying  away  Mar.  Biery 
Vlurder  of  his  wife 
Carrying  away  Ann  Fitzger 

aid. 

riorfe-ftealing 
Vlurder  of  Francis  Cullen 


Year 


Perfons  tranfported. 


1795  Darby  Conner     ^.    • 
Julian  Connor 

1797  Mary  Donoghue     - 
John  M'Cann    - 
William  Ryves 
John  Cronin 

1798  Roger  Brien 
John  Wholohan 
Michael  Fitzgerald 

Jeremiah  Conner     - 
Hfenry  Forbes 
William  Haly 
Dennis  Sullivan 
David  Keeffe 
'rancis  Fowlue 
ieorge  Walfh 
William  Fowlue 
William  Joyce 
Timothy  Kavenagh 
reremiah  Tehane     - 
Cornelius  Sullivan 
ohn  Shea 
Edmond  Brooks 
ohn  Brooks 

Daniel  M'Grath  Sullivan 
Dennis  M'Grath  Fitzgerald 
"iornelius  Keath  Sullivan 
Michael  Connors 
ohn  Brufnahan 
'atrick  Dooling 
ames  Curtin 
>atrick  Keeffe 
David  Gibbon  /- 

Idmund  Ruflell 
ohn  Defmond 
William  Defmond 
)arby  Sullivan 
Anthony  Clarke 
Sllen  Wheelan 

799  Florence  Drifcoll 
John  Linnehan 
Michael  Roche 
Honora  Fitzgerald 
John  Walfh 

John  Kennedy 

James  Carthy 

Cornelius  O'Leary  . 

Mary  Connelly 

800  James  Murphy         -  .   . 
Thomas  Cafey 

Daniel  Sheehan  -          "j 

Daniel  Deamy 
William  Drifcoll     - 
Bartholomew  Sullivan 


801 


Dennis  Defmond 
Daniel  Riordane 
Daniel  M'Carthy     - 
Darby  Cronikane 


Crimes. 


Murder  of  Cornelius  Coakly 
Houfe  robbery 
Stealing  frize 

Cow-ftealing    ' 
Burglary  and  felony 
Houfe  robbery 

Adminiftering  oaths 
Taking  an  unlawful  oath 
Perjury 

Adminiftering  oaths 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 

"elony  on  Chalking  Ad 
Burglary  and  felony 


Adminiftering  oaths 


'elony  on  White-Boy  aft 


idminiftering  oaths 

'elony  under  White-Boy  Aft 

icking  pockets 
Tttering  forged  notes 

Do. 

rand  larceny 

tieep-ftealng 

[orfe-ftealing 

erjury 

!orfe-ftealing 

:ealing  wearing  apparel 

icep-ftealing 

orgery 

urglary  and  felony 

erjury 

orfe-ftealing 
ow-ftealing 

o. 

o. 

urglary  and  felony 
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LIST  continued. 

Years 

Perfons  tranfported. 

Crh«es. 

Years.]             Perfons  tranfported. 

Crimes. 

1801 

Patrick  Cullinane    - 

Uttering  forged  notes 

1804 

Bartholomew  Donovan 

Burglary  and  felony 

James  Barry 

Burglary  and  felony 

James  Lyne              • 

Sheep-ftealing 

John  Mynehane     - 

Receiving  ftolen  goods 

Richard  Stanton 

Horfe-ftealing 

James  Grace 

Perjury 

Dennis  Leary 

Houfe-robbery 

James  Carthy                          "1 
Maurice  Brien            -         J 

Grand  larceny 

Darby  Donovan     -                > 

Coofpiracy   to   murder  John 
Courtney,  efquire 

John  Fowlue               -          < 

Confpiracy  to    murder   John 
Courtney,  Efquire 

James  Browne 
Adam  Hamilton 

Cow-ftealing 
Grand  larceny 

William  Hegarty    - 
Daniel  Carthy,  othervvife  Rock 

Burglary  and  felony 
Highway  robbery 

Timothy  Hurley     - 
John  M'Carthy 

Burglary  and  felony 
Houfe  robbery 

1802 

William    Mahony,    otherwife 

Daniel  Twohig 

Perjury 

Hallefig 

Uttering  forged  notes 

1805 

Edmond  Hkrkfon    - 

Robbing  a  bleach  green 

1803 

Thomas  Shananan 

Highway  robbery 

1806 

Jeremiah  Callaghan 

Cow-ftealing 

Patrick  Donovan       -         "1 

John  Ruffell 

Pig-ftealing 

Thomas  Murphy        -          ,  • 

Burglary  and  felony 

William  Gully 

Houfe  robbery 

k>hn  Murphy             -         J 

Patrick  Cadogan     - 

Burglary  and  felony 

Dennis  Lordan          •           1 

Do        An 

Dennis  Shea 

Stealing  flour 

fohn  De  Courcy       -           ' 

A-*\J  r          \1\J  , 

John  Sullivan 

Cow-ftsaling       i.-.'i 

Thomas  Sullivan        -          i 
Timothy  Sullivan       -           1 

Highway  robbery 
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No.  XXX. — continued. 


ABSTRACT  of  the  foregoing  Lift  of  Perfons  fentenced,  in  the  County  of  CORK,  to  be 

hanged  or  tranfported,  during  40  Years,  ending  with  the  Year  1806. 

Years. 

Hanged. 

Crimes. 

Traufported. 

Burglary, 

Murder. 

Theft,  &c. 

Murder. 

1767 
g 

3 

2 

I 

— 

9 

i 



I 

— 

1770 

— 



— 

— 

•     "  .   • 

i 

2 



2 

— 

"~"    -   -i*                     * 

2 

4 



4 

— 

3 

2 



2 

2 

4 

5 

I 

4 

6 

5 

i 

I 

— 

7 

6 

2 

I 

i 

2 

7 

3 



3 

3 

8 

3 



3 

2 

9 

3 

—  - 

3 

2 

•;  -it'.-./! 

1780 

3 

2 

i 

3 

i 

3 

2 

i 

4 

I 

2 

3 

7 

2 

I 

6 

2 

2 

Female  for  the 
murder  of    a 

No  woman  charged  in  40  years  with  the 

4 

~ 

2 

3«%S 

man. 

murder  of  her  baltard  child,  nor  man  with 

5 

4 

-   1s 

3 

7 

Sodomy,  or  any  other  unnatural  crime. 

6 

3 

2 

5 

7 

5 

'Mj- 

4 

9 

8 

"7 

— 

8 

9 

4 

i 

3 

5 

1790 

i 

—  • 

i 

2 

i 

4 

I 

3 

9 

2 

i 

I 

— 

5 

I 

3 

— 

— 

— 

4 

.  -  •  - 

4 

i 

i 

— 

18 

5 

—  - 

— 

— 

6 

6 

3 

i 

2 

— 

7 

2 

— 

2 

4 

•  •• 

*8 
9 

24 
I 

„  3 
Rape 

21 

33 
9 

*  Year  of  the  Rebellion. 

1800 

4 

3 

I 

6 

i 

8 

8 

13 

2 

i 

i 

— 

i 

3 

2 

— 

2 

48 

4 

— 

— 

— 

10 

5 

8 

4 

4 

i 

6 

i 

i 

6 

Total  130 

32 

98 

202 

3 

-. 

Tranfported 

3 

35 

C  48  3 


APPENDIX. 


No.  XXX — continued* 


NUMBER  of  PERSONS  convicted,  in  the  feveral  Counties  and  Cities  of  IRELAND,  in  the 
Year  1807. 

Counties. 

Sentences. 

Death. 

Pranfpor- 

Convifted 

tation. 

of  Murder. 

Antrim         - 

27 

2 

7 

— 

' 

Armagh        ... 

19 

— 

5 

"  — 

Carlow          - 

3 

2 

— 

2 

?avan           ... 

1  "I   T  -  1  >                                                                                                     _                                      « 

6 

4 

| 

j 

2 

The  number  of 

perfons  ordered  for  tranfportation 

v-'iaic 

^ork,  County  and  City 
Donegal       - 
)own           - 

37 

2 
II 

2 
I 

i 
3 

I 
I 

in  the  feven  years,  ended  in  1743*  was  1,890,  or  270, 
on  an  average,  each  year.    The  population  of  Ireland, 
in  that  year,  did  not  much  exceed  two  millions. 

)ublin,  County  and  City 

272 

28 

81 

2 

"ermanagh 
Jalway,  County  and  Town 

10 
II 

3 

2 

2 

I 

ANNUAL  PARLIAMENTARY  GRANTS. 

terry            - 
Cildare         - 

T7"11                          /"<|                           _       J    /"i"*. 

5 
H 

I 

3 

I 
2 

__ 

To  defray  the  Expences  of  Criminal  Profecu- 
tions. 

For  appreheding 
Public  Offenders. 

Kilkenny,  County  and  Lity 

17 

I 

2 

— 

Years  ended   ajth 

Years  ended  fth 

king's          - 

4 

— 

— 

— 

March. 

January. 

.•eitrim         • 

i 

I 

— 

I 

£• 

£. 

jimerick     ... 

It 

5 



4 

1794    -     12,000 

1  80  1       -      25,OOO 

jondonderry 

9 

— 



— 

'795     -     15.000 

1802      -     25,000 

-.ongford 
..outh  and  Drogheda     - 

16 
16 

i 

I 

I 

i 

1796    -     20,000 
J797     •     25*000 

1803      -     25,000 
1804      -     25,000 

£• 

Mayo      -         -         •     - 

21 

2 

I 

i 

1798     -     25,000 

1  805      -     25,000 

•-    -    jf,ooo 

Vfeath           ... 

»4 

2 

6 

— 

1799     -     25,000 

1  806      •     25,OOO 

-   -   2,500 

Vfonaghan     - 

H 

I 

3 

i 

1800    -     25,000 

1807      -     25,OOO 

-    -   2,500 

)ueen's        ... 

i"      /• 

'5 

3 

— 

— 

1808      -     25,000 

-    -    2,500 

lofcommon          ; 

12 

2 

3 

_ 

Sligo 

'3 

II 

—  . 

Total  for  criminal  Profecutions 

-      ^347,000 

^ipperary 

16 

2 

4 

i 

•  .  •   • 

''yrone 

8 

2 

__ 

Total  for  apprehending  Public  Offenders    -      ,£12,500 

Vaterford 

5 

_ 

i 

__ 

•J  — 

JVeftmeath 

T3 

I 

2 

__ 

Vexford 

5 

2 

I 

__ 

Vicklow      ... 

_J3 

2 

3 

— 

Totals  653       I    87     |    1  31             18 

END   OF    THE    APPENDIX, 


Strahan  and  Prefton, 
Printeri-Street,  London* 


Exports,  Imports,  Revenue  and  Debt  of  Ireland,  in  the  Year  after  the  Publication 

of  this  Work. 


Exported  from  Ireland  in  the  Year  ended  5th  of  January,  1809. 


-D            f  Flitches 
Bacon    -!  -r, 
£  Hams   - 

Beer,  Strong 

Bullocks  and  Cows 
Butter     ••;.  -  •      - 
Copper        -      ';  -!v,j 
Corn      CBarley 
Unground|^Seat 

Corn       f  Flour 

Ground    "  Oatmeal 

-     No.      264,844 
-     Cwts.     1  1,6  1  1 
-     Barrels     5,685 

TT-i        Claimed 
Hides    -1  TT  .          , 
)  U  ntanned 

Kelp 
Lead           -         -     *?  ^ 
{Coloured  ,        «j 
Plain      -w-./   4 
Yarn     q*.      * 
Pigs             -         -.       -i 
Pork         -     .  >v  :  ,  ,     - 
c   •  •       f  Home-made  - 

SPlrltS    1  FnrP^n 

Yds.  14,447 
No.  15263 

-     No.         14,122 
-     Cwts.    346,856 
-     Tons         2,741 
-     Barrels   59,891 

54»39° 
Tons  5,410 

-  567 
Yds.  82,014 

—  43»9°4>382 
Cwts.  25,392 
No.  7,433 
Barrels  168,603 
Galls.  512,098 

y35'05° 
—       79,189 
-    Cwts.       5,737 
-    72,088 

Current  Value  of  the  above  and  all  other  Articles  of  Irifh  Produce  and  Manufacture 
exported  in  the  foregoing  Year,  £12,577,517. 


Imported  into  Ireland  in  the  Year  ended  5th  of  January,  1809. 


Coals       -                    -  Tons     583,516 
Cotton  Goods     Value  £228,579  7s'  2^* 

r           fWool  -         -  Cwts.     22,620 

"  |Yarn     -         -  Lbs.  1,486,880 

-  Yds.  i,  290,1  cc 

-  —      1,679,945 

-  Hhds.     21,785 


TV  New 

Drapery  <  ~,  , 
**    '  1  Old 

Flax  Seed         - 


Hardware     -     Value  £249,  373  75.  lod. 


(  Britifh 
Spirits  <?  Foreign 


Galls.  239,938 
813,030 


of  which,  Rum,  Galls.  741,545 

Sugar,  Mufcovado       -     Cwts.   411,168 
rp       f  Black      -         -     Lbs,  3,614,270 
1  92,501 


Tobacco 


1  Green     - 


—    3»979>75i 


Shipping  employed  in  the  Trade  of  Ireland. 
Entered  Inwards.  Cleared  Outwards. 


Irifh      '•*-  -          -     Tons     111,614 

Foreign     ;  *?J<j  25»356 

Britifh         -  -       —       696,403"' 

*Navigated  by  38,426  Men  and  Eoys. 


Irifh 

Foreign 

Britifh 


Tons     108,435 

27,856 

—       641,157 


Principal   Branches  of    the    Ordinary    Revenue  of  Ireland,  in  the  Year   ended  5th  of 

January,  1809. 

Cufloms  and  Excife.        I          Stamps.          I       Poft  Office. 
£4,708,293  ^,660,387  £180,510 


Total  Expenditure     -    £95536,295 

Debt. 
Funded       -      £76,110,356      |      Unfunded       -     £570,747 


Several  of  the  Proof-fheets  having,  unavoidably,  been  rerifed  in  Hafte,  and 
under  confiderable  Difadvantages,  the  following  Errata  efcaped  the  Writer's 
Notice  until  fome  Time  after  the  Publication  of  the  Work. 


Preface, 

psge  6,  line  n,  for   incontrovertably  read  incontro 
veitibly 

10,  —     i,  for  principle  read  principal 
—      —  32,  for  or  read  nor 

11,  —     i,  from  bittern,  for  prepare  .read  pre 

pared 

13,     —  12,  infcrt  a  comma  after  luckily 
IJ,     —     2  from   bottom,    infcrt    a  comma   after 

information 

16,     —  16,  for  quirer  read  inquirer 
*9>     —     9>  infirt  in  before  the 


Extlanatien  of  tie  Map. 

26,  for  A.  M.  read  A. 
•3,  7,  /or  M.  read  A.  M. 

TV*/. 

io,  —     7,  /or  bay  r<W  harbour 

-12,  —  2O,  /«/£>•<  a  comma  after  approach 

I4>  —  23,  for  thirty-fix  read  thirty-feven 

1  8,  —     I,  dele  them 

—  —     6,  for  countries  read  counties 
10,  —  1  1,  for  Clouded  read  crowded 
2O,  —  I,  for  countries  read  counties 

3i,    —  14,  infert    commas    after  Carrick    and 
Waterford 

—  —  17,  read  twenty-four 

—  —     7  from  bottom,  for  from  read  of 
12,     —  12,  dele  to 

23,  —     3  from  bottom,  infert  commas  after  and, 

and  navigable 

24,  —     9,  for  thirty-five  read  twenty-five 

27,  —     I  ftom  bottom,  for  have  been  rtadbe 

28,  —     3  f'om  bottem,f«r  J-iliy  read  G\]\y 

30,  —     9,  /or  is  read  ill 

—  —  15,  after  than  /«/irnf  in 

31,  —     4,  /or  60  read  50 

—  —     6,  /or  1  2O  raj*/  IOO 

—  —     8,  /or  three  rf«/  2  J 

36,  —     5,  r»  Nots,for  29,397  rM</  29,327 

44,  —  25,  //r  more  rtWlefs 

45,  —  io,  aW?  a  before  fuificient 
47,  —  iO,/or  fkeletons  read  bodies 

4^>     —  16,  infer  i  afemlcolon  after  beautiful 

4^-,     —  17)  change  comma  from  Neagh  to  Pebbles 

5°)     —     5,  for  country  read  county 


Page    '50,  line  13,  for  July  read  January 

54>  —     6  from  bottom,  for  in.  r«W  on 

60,  —     4  /row  bottom,  for  ferve  n?c</ferves 

64,  —     i  from  bottom,  for  opinion  read  opinions 

98,  —  II,  for  occurrence  read  concurrence 

IOI,  —  20,  for  fublequent  read  fubfequently 

104,  —  17,/orcoaft  read  coafts 

I2O,  —     4  from  bottom,  for  3,574  read  2,547 

123,  —     5,  for  effected  r^Waffecled 

127,  —  14,  infert  not  after  does 

128,  —  2I,/or  176-2  r<fa^l672 

129,  —     2  from  bottom,  for  thereof  read  whereof 


176,  — 

184,  — 

198,  — 

—  — 

309,  — 


237,  — 

342,  — 

243>  — 

355,  — 

286,  — 

3O2,  — 

309,  — 

310,  — 

3J5>  — 
and  fo 

33  1»  — 


J,  for  fubfequent  read  fubfequently 
7  from  bottom,  for  intitle  read  entitle 
9,  for  jurious  read  injurious 
Note  id,  for  defcription/-<Wdefcriptiont 
3flom  bottom,  for  enjoyed  read  enjoy 
9  from  bottom,  infert  only  after  given 
9  /row  bottom,  for  three-fourths   read 

one-fourth 
6,  for  find  read  feed 
IO,  for  10,260,755  r<W  10,266,755 

14,  /or  equalled  rf<z</  furpafTed 

15,  for  ariflocracy  read  autocracy 
7,ii,n,infe,t£,£,£ 

19,  infert  as  after  and 

i8,/«r   unprecedemly     read    unprece- 

dentedly 

1  8,  for  tha  rtadthat     ' 
5  from  bottom,  for  £1000  read  £lGC 
£5000  read  £5°° 
15.  /or  bleffd  read  blefled 


Appendix. 

Tab.  a,  Column  4,  line  i  from  bottom,  for  9,145  riad 
9.645 

—  3>       —     4»     —     I  from  bottom,  for  2,586  read 

2,886 

—  7»        —     2,   —  12  from  bottom,  for  37,322,125 

rwrf  27,322, 125 
•>        —     4>     —     3  /"'<"»  bottom,  for  39,678,469 

r<W  33,018,472 
-  I7>       —     5«     —  24  /<"•  1225  read  1584 

—  !8>       —     5.     —      /<"•  AInis-houfes  tend  Al.mt. 

houfe 

—  26,       —      -(     —  16  from  bottom,  far    Barrvrove 

read  Barryroe 


INDEX. 


•SlCTS,  pafled  in  England  from  the  revolu- 
tion to  goth  year  of  G.  2.  for  mak- 
ing, repairing,  and  improving  harbours, 
p.  12. 

in  Ireland  for  the  fame  purpofes,  from 

the  year  1665,  to  the  year  1786,  viz. 
i  G.  2.  c.  26.  3  G.  2.  c.  21.  26  G.  3. 
c.  19.  p.  13. 

— —  Englifli,  to  protect  manufactures,  viz. 
i  R.  3.  c.  12.  5  El.  c.  7.  2  J.  i.  c.  25. 
3  C.  i.  c.  4.  p.  101,  102. 

. Irifli,  granting  bounties  on  corn  ex- 
ported, and  regulating  the  weights  and 
rneafures  thereof.  Appendix,  p.  [6,  7.] 
pafled  in  England,  in  eight  years,  for 
roads,  canals,  harbours,  draining,  &c. 
ten  times  more  numerous  than  all  the  a&s 
for  internal  improvement,  which  pafled 
in  Ireland,  in  one  hundred  years,  p.  157. 

Addrefs  of  the  EngHfli  parliament  to  King 
William,  to  reftrain  the  woollen  trade  of 
Ireland,  and  His  Majefty's  anfwer  thereto, 
p.  102. 

Advantages,  natural,  which  qualify  a  country 
for  the  attainment  of  wealth,  p  2 . 

Agijlment  tithe,  fupprefled  by  a  refolutionof 
the  Irifli  Houfe  of  Commons  ;  abo. 
lifhed  by 40  G.  3.  c.  23.  p.  129. 

Agriculture,  tendency  of  Irifli  induftry  thereto* 
p.  78 .  —  trifling  amount  of  premiums  given 
for  the  encouragement  of  it  in  Ireland, 
p.  310.  note  —  its  encouragement  likely  to 
prove  ultimately  much  more  efficacious  in 


leflening  the  preflure  of  the  public  debt 

than  any  finking  fund,     p.  3 1 1 . 
Ale  &f  Beer  imported  into  Ireland  at  different 

periods,  lince  the  year  1700  :    quantity 

home-made  fi  nee  the  year  ended  in  1748. 

Appendix,   p.  [16.] 
Allen,    bog  of,    capable     of   being   rendered 

excellent    meadow     and     pafture     land, 

p.  69. 
Amendment,  exprefllve  of  a  wifli  for  a  liberal 

commercial   intercourfe  with    Great  Bri. 

tain,  propofed  to  an  addrefs  to  the  lord 

lieutenant  in  1784,     p.  121. 
Amethyjis,  found  in  the  counties  of  Cork  and 

Kerry,      p.  48. 
Area  of  Ireland,  portion  thereof,  inapplicable 

to  the  fuftenance  of  man,    p.  6z. 
Arran,  ifland  of,      p.  n. 

Atmofphere  of  Ireland  humid,  but  not  unfa- 
vourable to  health,  p.  43. 

B 

Bann  river,  north,  courfe  of,  and  expence  of 
rendering  it  navigable,  p.  22.  —  fouth, 
courfe  of,  &c.  p.  23. 

Bandon  river,  courfe  of,  and  how  far  navigable, 
p.  24. 

Bantry  bay,  nautical  defcription  of,     p.  8,9. 

BaUinafloe,  cattle  fold  at  the  fair  of.  Appen- 
dix, p.  [9.] 

Barrow  river  defcribed,     p.  20,  21. 

Beef,  Butter,  and  Pork  exported  from  Ire- 
land fmce  25th  December  1700.  Ap. 
pendix,  p.  [9.] 

•"  •  Irifli,  permitted  to  be  imported  into 

[G]  England 


[50] 


INDEX. 


England  by  31  G.  2.  c.  28.  ;  and-33  G.  2. 

c.  5.    Englim  ac"ls,     p.  160. 
Peer,    ftrong,   'importation    of,   into   Ireland, 

and  increa/ed  quantity  made    at   home, 

p.  226, 227. 

Becrhaven,  nautical  defcription  of,  p.  9. 
Birtirbui  harbour,     nautical     defcription    of, 

p.  10. 
Blackfod    harbour,     nautical    defcription    of, 

p.  9. 

Black'water  river,  defcribed,      p.  21. 
Bogs  of  Ireland,  their  fuperiority  in  refpedl  of 

improvement,    p.  67,  6.8.  —  very  valuable 

in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Young,  id. 
Boroughs,  comparative  view  of  fome  of  thofe 

which  were  disfranchifed  on  the  Union, 

and    others     which    were  not,       p.  288. 

note, 
Boyne  river,  courfe  of,  and  how  far  navigable, 

P-23- 
Brigade,     Irifh,     formation    of,    addrefs     of, 

p. 198,  199. 

Britain  Great,  gains  of,  in  her  trade  with  Ire- 
land, before  the  middle  of  laft  century, 
p.  no, — fubferviency  to  the  views  of, 
diftinguifhes  the  conduct  of  the  Irifh 
Parliament  even  after  the  eftablifhment 
of  Irifh  independence,  p.  12 1.  — fyftem 
purfued  by,  with  regard  to  Irifh  manu- 
facturing indultry,  p .  118,119.  —  her  fu- 
ture pecuniary  demands  on  Ireland  con- 
fidered,  p.  293, 294 — her  intereft  as  a  com- 
mercial and  belligerent  nation,  p.  301. — 
under  the  necefiity  of  importing  large  quan- 
tities of  corn,  p.  302. — her  intereft  re- 
quires that  Ireland  be  rendered  compe- 
tent to  yield  the  reqv.ifite  fupply  thereof, 
p. 302,303. 

Brown,  Mr.  his  obfervation  on  the  natural  ad- 
vantages of  Ireland,  p.  2. 

Bullocks  and  Cows,  number  of,  exported  from 
Ireland  in  four  years,  ended  the  fifth  of 
January  1804,  and  in  two  years  ended 
the  fifth  of  January  1808,  p.  67. 


Butchers'  meat,  Ireland  the  principal  country 
from  whence  it  is  exported,  p.  108.  —  ex- 
ported from  Cork  to  different  places,  in 
j  i  months  ended  September  1 807 .  Ap- 
pendix, p.  [9.] 

Butter,  Irifh,  cheefe,  &c.  forfeited  on 
importation  into  England,  by  ftatute 
32  C.  2.  c.  2.  E.  A  p.  108.  — exporta- 
tion of,  its  increafe  concurrent  with  the 
increafe  of  the  exportation  of  corn, 
P-  3'8>3iy- 


Canal,  grand,  expenfe  incurred  in  carrying  it  on-,-, 
p.  202.  — company,  revenue  of,  p.  202.-— 
obfervations  on  the  charges  of,  p. 203, 204- 
note. — -royal,  grant  and  fubfcriptions  for, 
p.  203.  —  expenditure  attending  its  pro* 
grefs,  p.  204. — tolls  and  freight  of,  com- 
paratively moderate,  id. 

Carberry,  Lord,  his  information  refpe&ing  the 
confumption  of  ftrong  beer  and  fpirits  in- 
the  diftrift  of  Rofs-carberry,  p.  225. 

CarJingford  harbour,  nautical  defcription  of, 
p.  10. 

Cattle,  feldom  houfed  in  Ireland,  p.  41 .  —  Irifh, 
fubje&ed  to  a  heavy  duty  on  importation 
into  England  by  ftatute  15  C.  2.  c.  7. 
E.  A.  —  declared  a  common  nuifance,  and 
forbid  on  pain  of  forfeiture,  18  C.2.  c.2. 
E .  A .  p .  108 .  —  live,  exported  from  Ire. 
land  fince  25th  December  1700.  Append, 
p.  [9.]  — Irifh,  permitted  to  be  imported 
into  England  by  32, G.  2.  c.  u.  p.i6o. 

Chancery,  court  of,  certificates,  of  conformity 
to  the  Proteftant  religion,  filed  therein, 
p.  184. 

Charlemont,  Earl  of,  adverfe  to  extending  the 
right  of  fuffrage  to  the  Roman  Catholics 
in  1785,  p.  258. 

Charter-fchools,  Proteftant,  expediency  of  em- 
ploying the  money  annually  appropri- 
ated to  them  in  eftablifhing  Scotch  or 

Engiifh, 


[5-3 


Englifli  agricultural  families  in   Ireland, 

P-3'5- 

Church  bay,  in  the  ifland  of  Rachlin>   nautical 

description  of,    p.  n. 
-Clew  bay,  iflands  therein  numerous,     p  12. 

Cloyne,  diocefe  of,  number  and  revenues  of  be_ 
neficed  clergy  therein,  p.  233.  note  — Ro. 
man  Catholic  fchools  therein.  Append. 
P-  [36-]  — children  of  Roman  Catholics 
baptized  therein,  p.  186.  note. 

Goal  and  Cotton  goods  imported  into  Ireland 
fince  the  year  ended  jth  January  1801. 
Append  p.  [14.3 

Contractors,  Britifli,  gratified  at  the  expenfe  of 
Ireland,  p.  109. 

<70//w-mines,  in  feveral  'parts  of  Ireland, 
p.  49. 

Cork   harbour,  nautical  defcription  of,     p.  9. 

Corn,  particularly  advantageous  to  England 
to  purchafe  what  fhe  may  have  occafion 
for  from  Ireland,  p. 73. —  duties  on  im- 
portation of,  into  England,  by  22  C.  2. 
c.  13.  E.  A.  p.  126.  —  no  duties  on  the 
importation  of,  into  Ireland,  at  the  fame 
time.  id. — quantity  of,  exported  from 
Ireland,  fince  25th  Dec.  1700  ;  quan- 
tity imported  fince  that  year  ;  excefs  of 
torn  exported  and  imported  ;  the  fame 
reduced  to  a  common  ftandard.  Ap- 
pend, p.  [3,]  [4,]  [5,]  [6,  ]  —quantity 
of,  brought  to  Dublin  by  land-carriage,  ca- 
nal and  coaftways,  and  premiums  thereon 
from  the  year  1762  to  the  year  1798  in- 
•clufive.  Append,  p.  £8.3  —  coaftways 
bounty  on,why  not  granted  earlier,  p.  136. 
—  money  faved  by  inland  carriage  bounty. 
id.  —  exportation  of,  from  Ireland,  pro- 
hibited by  5  G.  3  c.  4.  p.  137.  — acts 
•relative  to  carriage  of,  to  Dublin,  7  G.  3. 
c.  12.  19  &  20  0.3.  0.17.  id. — pre- 
miums on  carriage  of,  by  canal,  by  fta. 
tutes  17  &  18  G.  3.  c.  29.  p.  138. 

premiums  on  carriage   of,  to  Dub. 

lin,  coaftways,    by  7  G.   3.  c.  4.     17  & 
18  G.  3.  c.  34.  19  &  20  G.  3.  34.  id.  — 
bounty   on  exportation   of,  from  Ireland, 
%  7  G.  3.  c.  19.      p.  138,  139.  —  pre- 


miums for,  preferved  on  ftands  by  5  G. 
3.  c.  iS.and  7  G.  3.  c.  28.  p. 139? 140- 
— bounties  on  exportation  of,  by  13  &  14 
G-3.C.  n.  p.  140,  141.  —  bounties 

granted  on  exportation  of,  acknowledged 
to  be  ineffectual,  yet  effectual  ones  declin- 
ed,     p.  141. — bounties  on  exportation 
of,  from  Ireland,  regulated  by  the  decline 
of  the   Englifh    corn   trade,      p.  143  — 
bounties   on   exportation  of,  Dr.  Smith's 
reafoning  thereon  confidered,  with  refer- 
ence to  Ireland,     p.  209 — 212. — boun- 
ties on  exportation  of  from  Ireland,  granted 
by  23  &  24  G.  3.  c.  19.     p.  213.  —  not 
fo    great   as   thofe    granted    in   England, 
p.  316,  317.  —  an  increafe  of  them  pro- 
pofed,      p.  318.  — variations  in  Cuftom- 
houfe  returns  of  the  corn  exported  from, 
and  imported  into  Ireland,     p.  216.  —  va- 
lue of,  exported,  in  10  years  ended  in  1795* 
p.  217.  —  bounties  on  exportation  of,  pre- 
cluded a  great  efflux  of  money  from  Ire- 
land during    the  late  years    of   fcarcity, 
p.  217,  218. — an  increafe  of  the  furplus 
produce  of,  more  advantageous  to  Ireland 
than  an  increafe  of  the  furplus  produce  of 
manufactures,     p.  305,  306. 
Creditors,  public,  amount  of  the  intereft,    &c. 

payable  to  them  by  Ireland,     p.  291. 
Counties,  maritime,  of  Ireland,   contents  of,  ia 
Englifli  acres,     p.  8.  —  abound  in  mine- 
rals,    p.  51 . 

Cryjlals,  large,  found  in  the  county  of  London- 
derry,    p.  48. 


D 


Davies,  Sir  John,  his  reprefentation  of  feveral  of 
the  natural  circumftances  of  Ireland,  p.  I . 

Davenant,  Doflor,  his  opinions  with  regard  to 
the  trade  and  improvement  of  Ireland, 
p.  93,  94  — adverfe  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  woollen  manufacture,  like- 
wife  to  the  eftablimment  of  the  linen 
manufacture  therein,  p.  94. 

Debt)  public,  of  Ireland,  incrcafed  in  a  greater 
£G  2]  ratio 


INDEX* 


ratio  fmcc,  than  before  tlic  union,     p  290.     Fencible  regiments  raifed  in  Ireland,    p.  2QO. 
intercft  thereof,  for  the  moft  part,  pay-     FIJI,  cheap  in  Ireland,    p.  53,  54  — profufion 


able  to  non-refidents,     p.  294,  295. 

D'tf content t  popular,  obfervations  on,  p.  193, 
194. 

Drapery,  old  and  new,  impelled  into,  and  ex- 
ported from  Ireland  at  different  periods, 
fmce  1700.  Append,  p.  i2. 


of  n  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  Ireland,  p.  54. 
Fi/heries,  falmon,  in  Ireland,     id. 
Fijheries..,  a£ts  for  improvement,  prote&ion,  and, 

encouragement     of,     n    G.    3.     c.    14. 

3  G.  3.  c.  24.    5  G.  3.  c.  7.    2  G.  i. 

C.  21.    31    G,  2.    C.    13*  p.  151,   152. 


Dublin,  a£t    to   fupply  that   city    with    corn,     Fi/heries  of  Ireland,  capable  of  being  rendered 
31  G.  2     c- 3.         p.  131.  —  corn  import- 
ed into,  from  1744  to  1773,      p.  132. — 


very  valuable,  according  to  Sir  W.  Temple 
and  Mr.  Young,      p,  51,  52.. 

mob  of,  violent   in   purfuit  of  a  free  trade,     Ft/Jj'itig  veffeh,    number  of,  employed  off  the 
p. 191.-! — expenfes  of  building  th,eCuftom-  coaft    of  Ireland  in    different   years,  and 

houfe  of,  p.  201.  quantity  of  fim  taken,     p   52,53. 

Dunloyne,    Lord,  Roman    Catholic  bifhop    of    Flax-feed,  quantity  of,  imported  into  Ireland 
Cork,  affifts  in  concerting  meafures  to  fup-  fince  the  year  1770,  Append,  p.  [10.] 

prefs  the  Right  Boys, 


p.  261. 

Dungannon,  declaration  of  volunteers  afiembled 
at,  p.  195.  — r  volunteers  afTembled  at, 
pafs  refolutions  in  favour  of  parliamentary 
reform,  and  Roman  Catholic  emancipation, 
p.  265. 

Duties,  fchedule  of,  on  different  forts  of  merchan- 
dize, imported  into  Great  Britain  and 


Ireland,     p.  106,107. 


England  and  Wales    furpafFed  by   Ireland    in 

refpedt  of  harbours,     p.  1 2 . 
EJlablifiment,  military,  of  Ireland,  in  different 

years,     p.  182.  note. 
EJluaries,    number    of,    round    the    coaft    of 

Ireland,     p.  12. 
Exchange,    poffible    future    high   rate  of,    its 

effe&s  on  the  trade  of  Ireland,     p 

299. 


Flour,  fine,  from  Rockmills  and  Fermoy 
mills,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  p.  45. — 
Irifli,  fells  as  well  as  Englifli  in  the  Weft 
Indies,  id. 

Food,  furplus  produce  of,  its  value  as  an  ar- 
ticle of  traffick,     p.  60.  — >increafed  quan- 
tity exported  from  Ireland,  notwithflahd- 
ing  a  great  inqreafe  of  population,  p.  229.. 
Forfeited  property,  claims  of  Proteftants  to  it 

p.  261,  262. 

Foreign  or  colonial  produce,  fmall  value  of,  ex- 
ported from  Ireland,  p.  223,  note. 
Fojler,  Mr.,  his  opinion  refpe&ing  the  further 
claims  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  the 
event  of  extending  to  them  the  right  of 
fuffrage,  p.  266. — complimented  by  the 
whole  Houfe  of  Commons,  on  introduc- 
ing his  corn  exportation  bounty  bill, 
p  228,  229. 

298,     Foundling  hofpital,  ftate  of,  in   different  years 
Append,  p.  [37.] 


Exports  and  Imports  of  Ireland,  value  of,  iince     Foyle  river,  courfe  of,  and  how  far  navigable, 


the  year  ended  1750,  Append,     p 


Felons  and  Vagabonds  tranfported  from  Ireland 
in  feven  years  ended  in  1743,  P*  I28.  ~*~ 
fold  in  Maryland  for  91.105.  per  head,  id. 


p.  23, 
Frafer,  Captain,  his  report  refpefting  the  fifhery 

on  the  Nymph  Bank,     p.  53. 
Freedom,    religious,    eftabliflied    in    Virginia, 

p.  257. 
Fuller's -earth  prohibited  to  be  exported  from 

England  to  Ireland  by  9  &  10  W.  3.  c.  40. 

p.  10£. 
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p.  iof.  —  found  in  feveral  parts  of  Ireland, 
p.  46,  47. 


Cains,  commercial,  of  Ireland,  lefs,  in  pro- 
portion than  thofe  of  other  countries, 
p. 296. 

Glangaruff'  harbour,     nautical  defcription    of' 

P-9-, 
Glafs,  exportation  of,  from  Ireland,  prohibited 

by  19  G.  2.  c.  12.  E.  A.     p.  105. 

Cold  mine  in  the  county  of  Wicklow,  account 
of,  p.  49. 

Goods,  plantation,  prohibited  to  be  imported 
directly  into  Ireland,  p.  100. 

Government,  Britim,  how  influenced  in  its  con- 
duct towards  Ireland,  p  89. — Irifh,  not 
difpofed  to  give  the  people  of  Ire'and  the 
full  benefits  arifing  from  an  aftive  purfuit 
of  tillage,  p.  130. 

Guibarrci  river,  courfe  of,     p.  23. 

Gypfum,  found  in  abundance,  in  the  county  of 
Antrim,  p  4&. 


H 


Harloun,  Irifh,  number  of,  p.  6.  — equal  to 
any  in  the  world,  p.  8.  — parliamentary 
grants  for,  p.  13  —  greatly  furpafs  the 
harbours  of  England  and  Wales,  p.  14- 

Herrings,  vaft  quantity  of,  taken  off  the  coaft 
of  Ireland,  p.  52,  53. 

Hides,  tanned  and  untanned,  exported  from 
Ireland  in  different  periods  fince  the  year 
1700.  Append,  p.  [2.] 

Hodder,  Colonel,  rife  of  rent  on  his  Limerick 
eftate,  p  233. 

Hops,  Britim,  alone  to  be  imported  into  Ire- 
land by  5  G.  2.  c.  9.  E.  A.  .  p.  105  — 
all  other  to  be  burned  on  being  landed, 
7  G.  2.  c.  19.  id. 

Houfes,  number  of,  in  the  different  fea-port 
towns  of  Ireland.  Append,  p.  £11 .~] 

Hyde,  Mr.,  beautiful  marble  on  his  eftate, 
p.  48. 


IHiberaHty,  commercial,  of  Britain,  towards 
Ireland,  practically  proportionate  to  the 
weaknefs  of  the  latter,  p.  95. 

Interejl,  &c.  payable  by  Ireland  to  Britim  pub- 
lic creditors,  tantamount  to  a  very  confi- 
derable  foreign  expenditure,  occafioned  by 
war,  p.  294. 

Ireland,  fuperiour  to  other  countries  in  refpeft 
of  natural  advantages,  p.  3.  —  favour- 
ably fituated  for  foreign  traffick,  p.  5. 

—  excels  England  in  point  ef  fituation, 
p.  6.  —  furpafles  all  other  countries,  of 
equal  extent,  in  number  of  harbours,     id. 

—  favourably    circumftanced    for   inland 
navigation,     p.    17,   25.  —  fuperiour   to 
England  in  refpecl:  of  rivers,     p.  25.  — 
moft  parts  of  it  capable  of  enjoying  the 
benefits  of  internal  navigation,     p.  23.  — 
its  ci.nate  mild  and  equable,     p.  40.  — 
milder  than  that  of  England,     p.  41.  — 
competent  to  fuftain  an  increafing  popula- 
tion,    p.  6 1.  — >  treated  as  a  colony  by 
England,     p.  95.— -its  depreflion   detri- 
mental to  feveral  defcriptions  of  peirfonsj 
p.  97-.  —  completely  facrificed  to  Britain, 
id.  —  its  favourable    fituation   for   trade 
with  America  and  the  Weft  Indies,  ex- 
cites apprehcnfions  on  the  part  of  the  mer- 
cantile body  of  England,     p-99-  — lefs 
favoured  in  commercial  intercourfe  with 
Britain,  by  the  legiflature  of  the  latter* 
than   countries   not  belonging  to  the  Bri- 
tifh  crown,     p.  106.  —  circumftances  un- 
favourable to  its  profperity,     p.  16  [-2 .  — 
was  little  attended  to  by  the   Kings  of 
England  for  many  years  after  its  firft  inva- 
fion,      p.    167.  —  Roman   Catholics   of, 
prepared  for  war  by  Tyrconnel,  who  exer- 
cifed  full  power  in  the  reign  of  James  II.  ; 
overthrown,     and     ftripped    of   political 
power,     p.  172,  173.  —  its  condition  en- 
gages the  attention  of  the  Britim   fegifla- 
ture,      p.  191.  —  Britim  ftatutes  affec"l- 
ing  the  trade  thereof  repealed,     p.  192. 

—  legif- 
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•— legiflative  independence  thereof,  fuc  • 
ceisfully  affertedbyMr.Grattan  ;  andcon- 
finned  by  21  &22  G.  3.  c.  47.  p.  198. 
—  its  rife  fubfequently  to  1783,  more 
rapid  than  that  of  other  countries, 
p.  243.  — population  of,  computed  to  be 
aftually  5!  millions,  id.  —  external  trade 
'of,  apparently  greater  than  that  of  France, 
in  the  year  1788,  id.  —  comparifon  be- 
tween it  and  England  in  different  refpects, 
at  different  periods,  p.  244;  and  between 
it  and  other  countries,  p.  245,  246. 
Iron,  found  in  19  counties  in  Ireland,  p.  50. 
—mine,  at  Arigna,  account  of,  p.  50,  51. 
—  unwrought,  exported,  in  confiderable 
quantities,  to  England,  p.  153 — works 
in  Ireland,  in  the  reign,  of  Charles  I. 
p.  153, — number  of  perfons  employed  in 
the  making  of,  id. 


Jobbing  noticed,     p.  33. 

Juries,  grand,  powers   of,  to  raife  money  for 

.roads,  &c.   confideied.      p.  34,    35,   — 

money  levied  by,  in  the  years  1803,   I'8o4, 

1805,  1806.     p.  38. 
Jury,  grand,  county  of  Cork,  money  levied  by, 

in  10  years  and  a  half.     id. 
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J&^/abundance  of,  on  the  Irim  coaft.  p.  49. 
—  quantity  of,  exported  from  Ireland, 
at  different  periods  fmce  the  year  1700. 
Appendix,  p.  [12.] 

KiJarneyt  copper-mine  near,     p.  5.0. 


Labour,  wages  of,  greatly  increafed  in  Ire- 
land, p.  36,  37,— this  increafe  afcriba- 
ble  chiefly  to  the  extenfion  of  tillage, 
p. 230,  231. 


Lagan  river,  courfe  of,  and  how  far  naviga- 
ble,    p.  24. 
Lakes,  Irim,  which  difcharge  their  fuperfluous 

water  into  the  fea.     p,  28,  29,     ' 

Land,  fuperiour  value  of,     p.  56. — Dr.  Adam 

Smith's  obfervations  thereon,     p.  57,  58* 

— s-means  of  exporting  its  redundant  pro- 

«  duce,  requifite,     p,   59. — rendered  more 

•  valuable  by  good   management,  and   dif- 
ferent crops,     p.  59,  60,  — fertile,  quan- 
tity of,  in  Ireland,     p.  63.  —  rich  tracts 
of,  in  Ireland,      p.  78,  79,  80,  81,  82.  — 
occupiers   of,  obliged   by  i  G.  2.  c.  IO, 

•  to  plough  five  acres  in  every  100,  p.  128. 

—  and    labour,    produces   of,     export. 

•  «d  from  Ireland  year  ended  the  fifth  of 
January  1804.     Appendix,  p.  [13. ~] 

Legi/lature,  Irifh,  fubferviency  of,  to  the  views 
of  the  Britifh  government,  p.  95,  96, — 
acts  of,  favourable  to  Britifh  manufac- 
tures, &c.  3  G.  2.  c.  2.  it  G.  2.  c.  i 
21  G.  2.  c.  i  23  G  2.  c  2  33  G.  2. 
c.  i.  ii  &  12  G.  3.  c  i.  13  &  146.  3. 
c.  2.  15  ct  16  G-3  0.3.  23  &  246.3. 
c.  19.  p.  1 19. 

Limeftone  and  limejlone-gravel  found  in  almoft 
all  the  counties  of  Ireland,  p.  74  —  ef- 
fects of  thefe  manures,  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Young,  id. 

Linen,  quantity  of,  exported  from  Ireland,  in 

periods  of  three  years,  fince  the  25th  of 

.December  1700.  Appendix,  p.   [10.]  — 

-duty  on,  imported  into  Ireland,  by  2  A. 

c.  4.    113. — Britifh  &c.,  exempted  from 

duty    on    importation    into    Ireland,    by 

4  G.  i.  c.  6   17  G.  2.rc.  1. 19  G.  2.  c.  2. 

19  G.  2.    c.  6.   ii  &  12  G.  3.  c.  i.  id. 

Linen-manufaSure,  Irifh,  not  fo  well  protected 
as  Britifh  woollen  manufacture,  p.  113. 

—  rapidly  progreffive,     p.  1 14. — early  en- 
couragement given  to  it,     p.  115.  — act 

to  promote  it,  17  &  18  C.  2-    c.  9 

p.  115,  116,— no  aft  to  promote  it    paf- 

fed  in  King  William's  reign,     p.  116 

acts  to  encourage  it,  consolidated  into  one} 
19   G.  2.  c.  8,  id, — money  granted  for 

.the 
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the  encouragement  thereof,  not  properly 
accounted  for,  id.  —  has  thriven  more  than 
Englifh  woollen  manufacture,  p.  1  17,  1  18- 
Lung  river,  eafily  rendered  navigable  to  the 
river  Shanncn/.  p.  24. 


M 


Ma/t,  great  quantity  of,  fuppofed  to  efcape 
the  payment  of  duty  in  Ireland,  p.  226. 
—  liquor  and  fpirits,  premiums  for  the  im. 
provement  of  them,  in  Ireland,  propofed, 


Manufaflures,    Irifh,  feveral    not    equalled   in 

Brfcain,     p.  108. 
•  -  Britifh,  the  moil   valuable  of  them 

may  be  transferred  to   Ireland.       p.  299. 
Manures,  natural,  the  abundance  of,    in   Ire- 

land,   gives    the    Irifh  farmer  a  great  ad- 

vantage over  farmers  in   other  countries* 

p.  73.  —  formerly  neglected  in  fome  parts 

of  Ireland,,    p.-  74  —found  in  abundance 

on  the  coafl  of  .Ireland,     p.  75. 
'Marbles  beautiful,  of  different  forts,  found  in 

many  parts  of  Ireland,     p.  48. 
Maries   different   forts   of,   found  in  Ireland, 

p.  74. 
Mercantile  fpirit,    influence    of,    in     England 

p.  90. 
Militia,  proteflant,  act  to  raife  a  force  of  that 

defcription  in  Ireland,  !7&i8G.3.c.i3. 

p.  182. 
Mills,   corn,  erected  in  confequence  of  boun 

ties  oa  inland  carriage,    p.  136,   137. 
Minerals  andfojpls,  abundance  of,  in   Ireland 

p.  45.—  lift  of,  in  the   different  .  counties, 

p.  45,  46,  47. 
Mines,   Irifh,  obftacles  to  the  working  of,  re- 

movedby  10  G.  i.  c.  5.         p.  153. 
Money,    reduaion    of  the  intereft  of,  in  En- 

gland and  in  Ireland,     p.    144.. 
Mountainous    di/lrias    of  Ireland    more  valu- 

able  than    thofe  of  Scotland  or  "Wales, 

p.  67.  —  great  numbers  of  cattle  reared 

thereon,,    p,  67,  68. 


[55] 

May  river,  courfe  of,  and  how  far  navigable, 
.        P-  23- 

N. 

Navigation,  inland,  a  mofl  valuable  line  of, 
might  be  made  by  the  junction  .  of  the 
rivers  Shannon  and  Blackwater,  p.  22 — 
projefted  between  Killala  and  Galway 
p.  23. —  in  the  north-eaft  part  of  Ireland 
complete,  p.  24.  —  firfl  aft  for  encou. 
ragement  of,  viz.  2  G.  I.  c.  12.  its 
preamble,  p.  26. 

lines  of,  defcribed  in  the  act,  2  G.  I . 

c.  12.  p.  27.— practicable  lines  be- 
fides  thofe  defcribed  in  that  act,  p.  28, 
.—  Ireland  not  circumftanced  for  the  pro- 
fecutioir  thereof,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
laft  century,  p.  28,  144,  145.  —  acts  for 
the  encouragement  thereof  in  England, 
p.  146.  —  acts  for  the  encouragement 
thereof  in  Ireland,  3  G.  2.  c.  3.  25  G.  2. 
c.  10.  p.  147,  148,  — produce  of  taxes 
for  the  profecution  thereof,  p.  149.  —  cor- 
poration for  promoting,  permitted  to  ex- 
pend money  in  building,  &c.  by  3.  G.  3. 
c  IJ-  —  reftrained  from  ifiuing  money  by 
17  &  18  G.  3.  c.  16.  — negligence  of  that 
corporation,  p.  149,  150. 

Nore  river,  courfe  of,     p.  zi. 


O 

Officers,  French,  encouraged  to  recruit  in  Ire. 

land,     p.  ,128. 

—public  among  the  former  abfentees  of 

Ireland,     p.  IJQ,  note. 
Opinions    different,    with    regard  to  •  religion 

p.  163,    164. 
Oppreffion,   commercial    and  political,    circum, 

fiances  which  conduced  to  urge  the  Irifh 

people  to  refill,    p.  183. 
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Paptfts  allowed  to  take  50  acres  of  bog,  on 
leafes  of  61  years,  by  ftatute  12  &  13 
G.  3.  c.. 21.  p.  142. 

Pajlure,  produce  of,  exported  from  Ireland  to 
Great  Britain,  on  an  average  of  three 
years  ended  in  1799,  p.  109. — chiefly 
purfued  in  Ireland,  about  the  middle  of 
the  lafl  century,  p.  140.  —  not  re- 
trenched in  Ireland,  but  enlarged,  p. 2i8> 
219,  220. 

Patriots  Irifh,  confiderations   which  governed 
their  conduct,  about  the  clofe  of  the  laft 
American  war,     p.   186,  187. 
Pearls  found  in'Lough  Corrib  and  the  lake  of 

Kilarney,     p.  48. 

Pebbles  Dungiven,  in  great  requeft,  id. 
Peep-of-day  boys,  contefts  of,  with  Defenders, 
and  effects  of  thefe  contefts.     p.  262,  263  • 
Penjions  on  the  civil  lift,  charge  for,  from  the 

1729  to  1786.       p.  150. 
People  Britifh,  their  apprehenfions    refpecting 

the  commercial  propofltions,     p.  91. 
People  //•//&,  how  circumftanced  with  regard  to 
influencing  their  Legislature,      p.  96.  — 
had  little  influence  over'it.      p.  122. 
Plantations  Britifh,  traders  of  Ireland  permit- 
ted to  fend  linen  to,  by  4  A.  c.  8,  and 
3  G.  i.  c.  21.  E.  A.        p.  99. 
Pope    jurifdiftion   of  the,  renounced    by   the 

Irifh,     p.  167. 

Popery  laws,  fubftance  of,  p.  173,  174- — 
ill  effefts  of,  p.  176. —  effects  of,  on 
the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  p.  1 79,  1 80. 
—  effects  of,  on  Proteftant  landlords, 
p.  184. 

Population,  Roman  Catholic,  &c.  of  the  dio- 
cefe  of  Cork.  Appendix,  p.  [25,]  [26,3 
[27.]- — of  part  of  the  diocefe  of  Limerick. 
Appendix,  p.  [28,]  [29.]  —  ofthe'diocefe 
of  Ardfert  and  Aghadoe.  Appendix, 
p.  [30.] — of  the  diocefe  of  Rofs.  Appen- 
dix, p.  [31.]  — of  five  parifhes  in  the  dio- 
cefe ofCloyne,  Appendix,  p.  [32.]  —of 


the  parifh  of  Dungarvan.  Append)*, 
P-  [33-]  — compared  with  Proteftant 
population  in  feveral  diftri&s.  Appendix> 

P-  [38-] 
Population  of  Ireland,  increafe  of,  confidered, 

p.    22O,  221,    222,    223. 

rural,  chiefly  Roman  Catholic,  in  the 

tillage  counties,     p.  240. 
Porli  exported  from  Ireland  fince  the   2$th  of 
December,  1700.  Appendix,  p.  [9.]  — 
increafed  exportation  thereof,     p.  217. 
Porter  andjlrong  beer,  proportion  of,  to  fpi. 
rits  confumed  in  different  diftri&s,  p.  225, 
226. 

Prifoners  lift  of,  fentenced  in  the  county  of 
Cork,  in  40  years.  Appendix,  p.  £43, T 
[44>]  [45>]  [46,]  [47.]  — convifted  in 
the  feveral  counties.  Appendix,  p.  [48. J 
Profecutions  criminal,  expenfes  of.  Appen- 
dix, p.  48. 

Protejlants,  colony  of,  planted  under  circum, 
fiances  of  rigour,  in  the  province  of 
Ulfter,  p.  168.  —  mutual  enmity  of 
Proteftants  and  Roman  Catholics,  p.  j^ 

—  affinity  between  them,     p.  175.  —  the 
former   exclufively  employed  in  the  dif. 
ferent  departments  of  the   Irim    govern- 
ment 5    effe&s  thereof,         p.    178,    170 

—  their  conciliatory  conduft  towards  the 
Roman  Catholics,     p   188.—  denounced 
as  inftigators  of  the  Right  Boys,    p.  261  • 

—  taught  to  fufpett  the   Roman  Catho. 
lies  of  difloyal  defigns,'  id. — alarmed  by 
the  affembling  of  the  Roman  Catholic  de- 
legates,    p.  264. 

Provi/ions  exported  from  Ireland  to  Great 
Britain,  year  ceded  the  fifth  of  January 
1808.  Appendix,  p.  [14.] 

and  linen  exported  from,  and  flax- 
feed  imported  into  the  principal  fea- 
ports  of  Ireland.  Appendix,  p.  £il.~J 


R 


Rain,   not   more  frequent   in  Ireland  than  in 
England,    p.  42. 

gauges, 
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—  gauges,  comparative  refults  of,  in  Ireland     Rivers,   navigable,    canals,   and  good  roads, 


and  England,     p  42 . 

Rebellion  of  1641,  caufes  of,  p.  168,  169.  — 
devaftation  occafioned  by  it,  p.  171. 

.  of  1 798,  circumftances  conducive  there- 

to, p.  268.  —  government  apparently 
not  felicitous  to  extinguifli  it,  p.  269. 

—  forces  employed  to  fupprefs  it,   p.  274. 

—  expenfes  and  lofles  occafioned  by  it, 
.     P- 274*275. 

Rebellions  of  the  Irim,  jn  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  not  afcribable  folely  to  religion* 
p. 167. 

Regiments,  Irifli,  clothing  of,  exportable  from 
Ireland  to  the  Welt  India  iflands,  in  which 
they  were  ftationed,  under  i  A.  c.  12. 
E.A. — prohibited  by  3  &  4  A.  c.8. 
E.  A.  p.  104. 

Religion,  Roman  Catholic,  the  people  of  Ire_ 
land  had  no  inducements  to  abandon  it,  at 
the  time  of  the  Reformation,  p.  164. 

Religion,  Proteftant,  circumftances  unfavour- 
able to  the  propagation  of  it,  in  Ireland, 
p.  165,  1 66. 

Religious  enmity,  origin  of,  in  Ireland,     p.  168. 

—  not  likely  to  be  revived,     p,  323,  324. 
.  amity,  confiderations  which  encourage 

an  expectation  thereof  in  Ireland,  p.  324, 
325»  32<5»327>328. 

Rental,  general,  of  Ireland,  its  increafe,  p.  23 1, 
232. 

Refrefentatives  of  Ireland,  in  the  United  Par- 
liament, number  of,  to  what  circumftances 

adjufted,  p.  281 not  fairly  adjufted 

to  thofe  circumftances  by  which  it  ought 
to  have  been  regulated,  p.  282,  283,  284, 
285 .  —  is  actually  unfuitable,  and  will 
probably  be  confidered  as  a  grievance, 
p.  286. 

Revenue,  Irim,  expenfes  attendant  on  the  col- 
leftion  thereof,  p.  283,  284,  note. 

Right  Boys,  infurreftion  of,  and  apparent  caufes 

of  that  infurre&ion,  p.  258,  259 Bi- 

fhop  of  Cloyne's  pamphlet  on  that  fubjed* 
p.  260. 


advantages  of,     p.  1 7 . 

...  .          I,.  moil  counties  in  Ireland  en- 

joy the  benefit  of,     p.  18. 

I,,,  of  Ireland,  number  of,  which 

flow  direclly  into  the  fea,  id.  —  names 
of,  p.  1 8,  19.  —  terminate  infeveral  no- 
ble harbours,  p.  24,  25. . 

Roads,  good,.utility  of,  .  p.  29.  —  Ireland  fa- 
vourably circumftanced  for,  id- 

average  expenfe  of  repairing,     p.  30 

25,000  miles  of,  kept  in  good  condition 
for  240,600!.  per  annum,  ^p.  30.  38.  — 
Irim,  fuperiority  of,  over  Englifli  roads, 
remarked  by  Mr.  Young,  p.  31.  —  in  a 
bad  condition  in  the  early  part  of  laft  cen- 
tury, id.  —  progreflive  improvement  of, 
fince  the  year  1759,  p-33- 

Roadst  bridges,  £c.  money  levied  for  the  re- 
pair and  making  of,  ia  the  year  1 776-7-8-9, 
p.  35.  —  in  1803-4-5-6,  p.  36. 

Rocks  off  the  coaft  of  Ireland,  and  foundings 
near  them,  p.  15. 

Roman  Catholics  of  the  Pale,  loyalty  of,  p.  168, 
169,  note. 

_____ an<i  Proteftants,  grounds  of 

their  exceifive  enmity,  during  the  rebel- 
lion of  1 641 ,  p.  1 70.  —  confiderations  re  - 
pugnant  to  amity  between  them,  p.  172. 
—  fa£s  tending  to  evince  a  great  increafe 
of,  in  Ireland,  p.  185,  1 8 6,  i8j,Mote.  — 
a&  for  their  relief,  I7&I8G-3.  c. 49. 
p.  189.  —  their  uniformly  peaceable  beha- 
viour for  a  long  feries  of  years,  id.  — 
'  their  induftry  directed  to  agriculture, 
p.  190.  —  aft  for  their  relief,  21  &  22 
0.3.  0.24.  p.  195.  —  different  de- 
fcriptions  of  people  interefted  in  protecting 
them  in  the  enjoyment  and  improvement 
of  the  fure  means  of  their  future  elevation, 
P-  237,  238.  —  indebted  to  Mr.  Fofter, 
p.  238,  —  cleared,  by  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
of  the  fufpicion  of  being  abettors  of  the 
Defenders,  p.  264.  ; —  induced  to  profe- 
cute  their  political  claims  without  the  af- 
[H]  fiftance 
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fiflanee  of  the  Proteftants,  p.  265 .  —  a& 
for  their  relief,  33.  G.  3  c.  2 1 .  p.  265. 
—  their  expectations  raifed  by  the  Appoint- 
ment of  Lord  Fitzwilliam  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  p.  266.  —  their 
conduct  more  peaceable  than  that  of 
other  defcriptions  of  people  would  proba- 
bly have  been  in  the  event  of  experiencing 
equal  disappointment,  p.  267.  —  charged 
with  being  the  chief  authors  of  the  rebel- 
lion of  1798,  p  270.  —  circumflances 
conducing  to  (hew  that  the  rebellion  of 
1798  might  as  fairly  be  imputed  to  Pro- 
teftants,  as  to  Roman  Catholics,  p.  271, 
272.  —  the  counties  of  Cork,  Galway, 
Kerry,  Waterford,  Limerick,  and  Clare, 
in  which  the  latter  far  exceed  the  former, 
in  number,  were  not  in  a  ftate  of  rebel- 
lion, p.  273.  —  Roman  Catholics  not  a 
united  people,  p.  274.  —  deeply  intereft- 
ed  in  the  prefervation  of  internal  peace, 
and  purfuits  of  induftry,  p.  322. 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,  aftual  ilate  of.  Ap- 
pend, p.  [39] — [42.3  —  defcription  of, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  popery  laws, 
p.  179 — 181 .  —  perfecution  of  no  avail,  in 
diminifhing  their  number,  p.  196.  — 
higher  order  of,  their  meritorious  conduft, 
p.  197.  —  interefted  in  preserving  peace> 
p.  198,  note. 


Sail-cloth,  Irifh,  bounty  on  exportation  of, 
p.  141. —  duty  on  importation  into  Great 
Britain,  by  23  G.2.  0.33.  E.  A. 

Salmon,  excellent,  in  feveral  of  the  rivers  of 
Ireland,  p.  54.  —  cheap  in  Ireland, 

P-54.55- 
Sand,  coral,  found  on  feveral  parts  of  the  Irifli 

coaft,     p.  75. — expenfe    of   manuring 

therewith,     p.  76. 
red,  found  near  Clonakilty,  much  ufed  as 

manure,  and  found  very  beneficial,     Id. 
Schools,  Proteftant  endowed.  Append,  p.  [34.] 

-—Proteftant  charter.   Appen.d  p.  [35  1 


—  Roman  Catholic  unendowed.  Append. 

P-  [36.] 

Shannon  river,  defcribed,  p.  9—19.  —  noWB 
through  fome  of  the  richeft  diftrids  in 
Ireland,  p.  20. —  four  gentlemen  em. 
powered  by  2  G»  I.  c.  12.  to  make  it  na- 
vigable, and  demand  tolls,  p.  143, 144. 

Shannon,  Earl  of,  his  generous  and  exemplary 
conduft  towards  his  tenant,  p.  232 .  note. 

Sheffield,  Lord,  his  difapprobation  of  the  con« 
duft  of  his  countrymen,  in  aiming  at  a 
melioration  of  their  commercial  condition* 
p.  248. 

Shipping,  Britifh,  employed  in  the  trade  of 
Ireland  fince  the  year  ended  in  1750. 
Append,  p.  [15.] 

Silk  -weavers,  Irifh,  number  of,  thrown  out  of 
employment,  p.  19,  20. 

Slaney  river,  courfe  of,  and  how  far  navigable, 

p. 22. 

Smith,  Dr.  Adam,  his  obfervations  on  the 
opinion,  that  the  wealth  of  one  nation  may 
be  augmented  by  the  diminution  of  that  of 
another,  p.  94.- —  his  caution  with  re- 
gard to  the  propofals  of  merchants  and 
matter  manufacturers,  p.  91.  —  his  re- 
mark refpefting  commercial  reftraints, 
p.  106. 

Soil  of  Ireland,  though,  in  general  much  more 
fertile  than  that  of  England,  appears  the 
reverfe,  p.  82. 

Soundings  round  the  coaft  of  Ireland,     p»  14* 

Spirits,  foreign,  imported  into  Ireland,  fince 
the  year  1 700.  Append,  p.  \_  16.3 

• home  made,  which  paid  duty  fince  the 

year  172©.    Append  p.  [16.3 
*StilIs,  illegal,  number  of,    feized  in   Ireland, 
p.  224.     Append,  p.  [17.3 

Suck  river,  eafily  rendered  navigable,     p.  74. 

Swilly,  lough,  nautical  defcription  of,    p.  8. 


Temple,  Sir  W.  obfervation  of,  on  the  natural 
advantages  of  Ireland,  p.  I.  —  deems  it 
expedient  to  reftrain  Irifh  induftry,  p.  93, 

Tenants, 
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Tenantf,  Irifh,   retrained  from  ploughing,  by 

their  landlords,     p  127. 
Tillage  of  Ireland  lefs  extenfive  in  the  year  1727 
than  in  the  year  1672,     p.  28.  —  much 
neglefted  throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  laft  century,     p.   76,   77.  — carried 
on,  for  the  moft  part,  without  fufficient 
capital,   p.  77, 78.  — circumftances  which 
prevented  the  Irifh  from  engaging  exten- 
fively  in  that  bufinefs,    p.,  1 10.  —  induftry 
of  the   Irifh  directed   to  it  in  the  early 
part  of  the  laft  century,    p.  103.    aft, 
6  A.  c.  1 8 .  purporting   to  be   for    the 
encouragement   of,  confidered,     p,  103, 
104.  —  aft,  I  W.  &  M.  c.  12.  for  the  en- 
couragement of,  in  England,  compared 
\vith  the  foregoing  one,     p.  124,  125. — 
extenfion  of,  in  Ireland,     p.  223 — 228.  — 
increafe  of,  advantageous  to  Proteftant  and 
Roman  Catholic  clergy,    p.  233.  —  vari- 
ous effefts  of  the  increafe  thereof,  in  con- 
fequence  of  the  bounties  on  the  exportation 
of  corn,  probably  forefeen,  p.  239, 240.  — 
quantity  of  land,   in  Ireland,  employed 
therein,      p.  303,  304.  —  its    extenfion 
preferable  to  an  increafe  of  manufactures, 
p.  306,   307.  —  its   extenfion   peculiarly 
favourable  to  internal  tranquillity,  p.  320, 
321. 

Timber,  Irifh,  valued  at  138.  4d.  per  ton,  in  the 
book  of  rates  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IL, 
p.  154. 

Tithe,  wafte  land  employed  in  the  culture  of 
flax,  hemp,  or  rape,  exempted  from,  by 
5  G.  2.  c.8,        p.  129,130. 
Tithes,  vicarial  Englifh,    p.  259,  note. 
Towns  in    Ireland  compared,   in   number  of 
houfes,    with  others    on  the   continent, 
p.  245,  note. 

Trade  of  Ireland,  with  Great  Britain  and  the 
reft  of  the  world,  during  ten  years  ended 
in  1782.  Append,  p.  [14.]  —  chiefly 
with  Great  Britain,  p.  297. 
— — ,  plantation,  Irifh  permitted  to  engage 
freely  in,  by  12  C.  2,  c.  18.  E.  A. 


p.  99.  —  Trim  reftrained  with  regard  to, 
by  15  C  2.  c.  7.  E.  A.  and  23  C.  2. 
C.  6.  id.  —  reftriftion  continued  by 
5G.  i.  c.  n.  E.  A.  p.  100.  —  fhips 
engaged  in,  to  give  bonds,  or  pay  duties 
by  25  C.  2.  c.  17.  E.  A.  id.  — to  give 
bonds,  notwithstanding  the  payment  of 
duties,  7  &  8  W.  3.  c.  22.  E.  A.  id. 
Trees,  aft  requiring  the  plantation  of,  in  Ire- 
land, 10  W.  3.  c.  12.  p.  154. — pen- 
s  cities  for  not  complying  therewith  remit - 
tedby4A.  c-9/  p.  155.-— a<5t repeal- 
ed by  8  G.  i.  c.  8.  id. 

U 

Uljler,  province  of,  Sir  John  Davies's  prediction 
refpefting,  p.  117. 

United  Irifhmen,  origin  and  progrefs  of  the 
fociety  of,  p.  268,  269. 

Union,  condition  of  Ireland  previoufly  to  it, 
p.  276. —  petitions  againft  it,  id.', — 
different  motives  of  thofe  who  oppofed  it, 
p.  277.  —  prepofterous  conduft  of  the 
Irifh  Parliament  with  refpeft  to  that  mea- 

fure,     p.  278 its   defefts    and  incon- 

fiftency  with  principles  of  equity,  p .  2  79 
280.  —  claufe  wanting,  in  the  aft  thereof, 
to  prevent  Englifhmen  from  reprefenting 
Irifh  boroughs,  p.  2  88 .  —  has,  in  feveral 
refpefts,  failed  to  improve  the  condition  of 
Ireland,  p.  289.  —  commercial  gains  of 
Ireland  lefs  fince,  than  before  that  event, 
p.  289,  290. 


Value,  current  and  official,  of  different  articles, 
in  Ireland,  in  different  years.  Append. 

P-  [iSJ. 

Volunteers,  Irifh,  origin  of,  p.  182.  —  inter- 
nal tranquillity  during  their  continuance, 
p.  1 88.  — good  conduft  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  who  belonged  to  that  body, 
p.  188,  189. 

Wants 
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Wants  increafed  as  people  multiply,  p.  58. 
Wafte-landoi  Ireland,  far  from  being  wholly 
unprofitable,  p.  66,  67.  —  the  moft  pro- 
fitable husbandry,  according  to  Mr.  Young, 
may  be  pra&ifed  thereon,  p.  69.  —  well 
circumftanced  for  being  reclaimed,  p.  70, 
71. —  expenfe  of  reclaiming,  p.  71.  — 
profit  of  reclaiming,  p.  72.  —  might  be 
rendered  adequate  to  f  up  ply  the  wants  of 
England,  id. 

,  quantity  of,  in  the  feveral  counties 

of  Ireland,  p.  62.  63.  —-  probably  -more, 
in  proportion,  in  Ireland  than  in  England, 
•  p.  64 .  —  more  io  proportion  in  France 
than  in  Ireland,  p.  65.  —  its  improve- 
ment merits  peculiar  attention  on  the  part 
of  the  legiflature,  p.  398..-.—  probable 
value  of  the  produce  of  part  thereof,  if 
reclaimed,  p.  312. 

Wheat,  Irifh,  caufes  of  the  inferiority  of,  p.  43 . 
—  of  •fuperiour  quality,  produced  in  the 
demefnes  of  Coolraore,  Whitehall  and 
Barnahely,  and  in  fome  of  the  northern 
baronies  of  the  county  of  Cork,  p.  44. 
— price  of,  in  Ireland,  at  different  periods, 
p.  125.  —  price  of,  generally  higher  than 
that  at  which  the  export  bounty  was 
Claimable  under  6  A.  c..i8,  id. 


Wealth,  moft  natural  progfcefs  of  a  people  in ' 
purfuit  of,     p:  57. — mercantile,   fluctu- 
ating till  employed  in  the  improvement  of 
land,     p.  58. 

IVooly  a  marine  fubftance,  fo  called  by  the  com- 
mon people  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bal- 
timore bay,  found  to  be  an  excellent  manure 
/or  potatoes,  p.  76. 

M,  Irifh  exportation  of,  prohibited  by 
12  C.  2.  c  32.  E.A.  p.  102.  — per- 
mitted to  be  imported  into  certain  Englifh 
ports  by  i  W.  &  M.  c.  32.  E.  A.  id' 

—  and  yarn  exported  from,  and  imported 
into  Ireland,  at  different  periods,  fmce  the 
year  1700.     Append,  p.  £12.3 

..  .  ,  cotton  and  yarn  imported  into  Ireland* 
fince  the  year  1784.  Appen.  p.  fi2.]| 

Woollens,  Irifh,  permitted  to  be  imported  into 
England  by  3  Ed.  4  c  4.-E.A.  p.  102. 

—  not   exprefsly   prohibited  by   I  R-3. 
c.  12.       id.  —  importation  of,  into  Eng- 
land, fruftrated  by  12  C.  2.  c.  4.  E.A. 
td.  —  prohibited  from  being  exported  ex- 
cept to  England,  by  ID  &  1 1  W.  3.0.  io. 
E.A.     id.  —  duty  on  exportation  there- 
of, io  W.  3 .  c.  5.     p.  104. —  exportation 
of,  prevented  by  30. 1.    c.8.  5-G.  i. 

c.  n.  5  G.  z.  c.  21.  E.A.  id.  —  manu. 
fuclure  of,  almoft  annihilated,    id. 
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